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FOREWORD 


Jawaharlal Nehru is one of the key figures of the twentieth century. He symbolised 
some of the major forces which have transformed our age. 

When Jawaharlal Nehru was young, history was still the privilege of the 
West; the rest of the world lay in deliberate darkness. The impression given was 
that the vast continents of Asia and Africa existed merely to sustain their masters 
in Europe and North America. Jawaharlal Nehru’s own education in Britain 
could be interpreted, in a sense, as an attempt to secure for him a place within 
the pale. His letters of the time are evidence of his sensitivity, his interest in 
science and international affairs as well as of his pride in India and Asia. But his 
personality was veiled by his shyness and a facade of nonchalance, and perhaps 
outwardly there was not much to distinguish him from the ordinary run of men. 
Gradually there emerged the warm and universal being who became intensely 
involved with the problems of the poor and the oppressed in all lands. In doing 
so, Jawaharlal Nehru gave articulation and leadership to millions of people in his 
own country and in Asia and Africa. 

That imperialism was a curse which should be lifted from the brows of 
men, that poverty was incompatible with civilisation, that nationalism should be 
poised on a sense of international community and that it was not sufficient to 
brood on these things when action was urgent and compelling — these were the 
principles which inspired and gave vitality to Jawaharlal Nehru’s activities in the 
years of India’s struggle for freedom and made him not only an intense nationalist 
but one of the leaders of humanism. 

No particular ideological doctrine could claim Jawaharlal Nehru for its own. 
Long days in jail were spent in reading widely. He drew much from the thought 
of the East and West and from the philosophies of the past and the present. 
Never religious in the formal sense, yet he had a deep love for the culture and 
tradition of his own land. Never a rigid Marxist, yet he was deeply influenced 
by that theory and was particularly impressed by what he saw in the Soviet 
Union on his first visit in 1927. However, he realised that the world was too 
complex, and man had too many facets, to be encompassed by any single or 
total explanation. He himself was a socialist with an abhorrence of regimentation 
and a democrat who was anxious to reconcile his faith in civil liberty with the 
necessity of mitigating economic and social wretchedness. His struggles, both 
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within himself and with the outside world, to adjust such seeming contradictions 
are what make his life and work significant and fascinating. 

As a leader of free India, Jawaharlal Nehru recognised that his country 
could neither stay out of the world nor divest itself of its own interests in world 
affairs. But to the extent that it was possible, Jawaharlal Nehru sought to speak 
objectively and to be a voice of sanity in the shrill phases of the ‘cold war’ . 
Whether his influence helped on certain occasions to maintain peace is for the 
future historian to assess. What we do know is that for a long stretch of time he 
commanded an international audience reaching far beyond governments, that 
he spoke for ordinary, sensitive, thinking men and women around the globe and 
that his was a constituency which extended far beyond India. 

So the story of Jawaharlal Nehru is that of a man who evolved, who grew 
in storm and stress till he became the representative of much that was noble in 
his time. It is the story of a generous and gracious human being who summed 
up in himself the resurgence of the ‘third world’ as well as the humanism which 
transcends dogmas and is adapted to the contemporary context. His achievement, 
by its very nature and setting, was much greater than that of a Prime Minister. 
And it is with the conviction that the life of this man is of importance not only 
to scholars but to all, in India and elsewhere, who are interested in the valour 
and compassion of the human spirit that the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 
has decided to publish a series of volumes consisting of all that is significant in 
what Jawaharlal Nehru spoke and wrote. There is, as is to be expected in the 
speeches and writings of a man so engrossed in affairs and gifted with expression, 
much that is ephemeral; this will be omitted. The official letters and memoranda 
will also not find place here. But it is planned to include everything else and the 
whole corpus should help to remind us of the quality and endeavour of one who 
was not only a leader of men and a lover of mankind, but a completely integrated 
human being. 



New Delhi 
18 January 1972 


Chairman 

Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Nehru was exceptionally active during these two months of June and July 

1960, and the volume is appropriately bulky. Of special interest is Nehru’s 
lengthy correspondence about both Assam and the Nagas, with Punjab lagging 
not far behind. The tensions in Assam continue to simmer; a Naga state is in 
the process of formation; and Punjab is preoccupied with its perennial Punjabi 
Suba demand as also the Rarewala tubewell corruption case. At another level 
of politics the Central Government Employees’ Strike looms large, while a 
flurry of correspondence has begun on Elizabeth II’s visit to India, due in 

1961. Nehru’s commitment to technology for growth never diminishes, and 
there are seven letters here on growing food in Ladakh alone. Surprisingly, 
little is happening on the China front. And a not unimportant detail, we see how 
a Prime Minister’s time is wasted by his having to write separate letters himself 
to organize his tour of Jammu and Kashmir: there are fifteen of them in this 
volume. 

Some of the speeches have been transcribed; hence the paragraphing, 
punctuation, and other such details have been inserted. When no text or recording 
of a speech was available, a newspaper report has been used as a substitute. 
Such a newspaper report, once selected for publication, has been reproduced 
faithfully; other information has been added only by way of annotation. Words 
and expressions which were inaudible or unintelligible have been shown by an 
ellipsis between square brackets thus: [...]. Most items here are from Nehru’s 
office copies. In personal letters, and even in official letters composed in personal 
style to persons like B. C. Roy or Govind Ballabh Pant, the salutation and 
concluding portions were written by hand; such details are not recorded in the 
office copy. Therefore these have been inserted in Nehru’s customary style for 
such persons, but the editorial intervention is indicated by square brackets. 
Information on persons may always be traced through the index if it is not 
available in the footnote. References to the Selected Works appear as SWJN/ 
FS/10/..., to be understood as Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru , First Series, 
Volume 10. In the case of the Second Series, it would be SWJN/SS/.... The 
part and page numbers follow the volume number. 

Documents, which have been referred to as items, are numbered sequentially 
throughout the volume; footnote numbering however is continuous only within 
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a section, not between sections. A map of the boundary between India and 
China has been reproduced from White Paper II of 1959 and is placed at the 
end of the volume. 

Nehru’s speeches or texts in Hindi have been published in Hindi and a 
translation into English has been appended in each case for those who might 
need or want a translation. 

A large part of Nehru’s archives is housed in the Nehru Memorial Museum 
and Library and is known as the JN Collection. This has been the chief source 
for items here, and has been made available by Shrimati Sonia Gandhi, the 
Chairperson of the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund. Unless otherwise stated, 
all items are from this collection. The Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 
has been immensely helpful in so many ways, and it is a pleasure to record our 
thanks to it. The Cabinet Secretariat, the secretariats of the President and Prime 
Minister, various ministries of the Government of India, All India Radio, the 
Press Information Bureau, and the National Archives of India, all have permitted 
us to use material in their possession. We are grateful to The Hindu , the National 
Herald , Shankar’s Weekly , and in particular to R. K. Laxman for permission to 
reproduce reports and cartoons. Let me also thank Ms Sybille Deselaers, the 
Chief Librarian of the Goethe Institut / Max Mueller Bhavan in New Delhi, for 
supplying the text of Willy Brandt’s speech of 12 May 1960 in the Berlin House 
of Representatives. 

Finally, it is my pleasure to thank those who bore the heavy burden of 
preparing this volume for publication, most of all Amrit Tandon, assisted by 
M. Chnsthu Doss and Fareena Ikhlas Faridi. The Hindi texts have been prepared 
by Mohammed Khalid Ansari, and the translation from the Hindi was done by 
Chandra Chari. Chandra Murari Prasad ably handled all the computer work, 
including preparing the entire text for the press. 


Madhavan K. Palat 
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I. GENERAL 
(a) Union Ministers and Chief Ministers 


1 . To Chief Ministers: International Affairs 1 


8 June 1960 

My dear Chief Minister, 

It is just over five months since I wrote to you what we call a fortnightly letter. 
My last one was dated the 1st of January. 2 1 have almost lost the habit of writing 
these fortnightlies, and it is not easy to pick up old threads, or to bring back a 
mood which is helpful for this purpose. I suppose this long delay itself is guilt 
enough which cannot be washed away by excuses. How can I say that I have 
been busy all the time throughout these five months? That would not be true, 
although it is a fact that the burden of work has been heavy. I suppose the real 
reason is that I could not tune my mind to the task of writing to you the kind of 
letters I would wish to write. All this indicates not a proper state of the mind; 
perhaps it means an unhealthy habit of worrying. Anyhow, it is difficult for me to 
judge myself, even though I try to do so from time to time. 

2. Of these five months, one month was passed in travels abroad. 3 Perhaps, 
I might as well deal with this period and what has happened during this past 
month. It is not much good my giving an account of previous events which, 
important as they were at the time they took place, have passed into history. 

3. I went abroad principally for the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference in London. 4 This was held after rather a longer interval than usual, 
three years since the last Conference in 1957. 5 It was being held just before the 
long awaited and much-trumpeted Summit Conference. 6 During these past three 
years, I had found it difficult to go abroad because of work and problems at 
home, even though two parts of the world attracted me greatly because of their 
growing importance. These two parts are Africa and the countries of Latin 
America. I have not been to Latin America at all, and, in Africa, I have only visited 


1. Letter, also sent to the Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir. File No. 25 (30)/60-PMS. 
This letter has been published in G. Parthasarathi (ed.), Jawaharlal Nehru: Letters to 
Chief Ministers 1947-1964 , Vol. 5 (New Delhi: Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund, 1989), 
pp. 359-371. Also available in JN Collection. 

2. See SWJN/SS/56/item 1. 

3 . He was abroad from 1 to 29 May 1960. 

4. From 3 to 13 May 1960. 

5- Held in London from 26 June to 5 July 1957. 

6. Opened in Paris on 16 May, but abandoned as Khrushchev refused to take part citing as his 
reason an American spy plane’s flight over Soviet territory on 1 May 1960. 
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Egypt repeatedly and Sudan for two days. I have been very conscious of the 
necessity for us to develop greater contacts with both these vast and important 
regions. But it was not easy to pay a brief visit to either of these regions. There is 
a measure of dissatisfaction in the African countries as well as in Latin America at 
being left out by us, when I have travelled so often to various parts of Europe and 
Asia as well as North America. I wish I could remove this feeling because I am 
fully conscious of their great importance in the world today and probably even 
greater importance tomorrow. 

4. When I decided to attend the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference, it was not my intention to extend my tour to other countries. But, 
step by step, I had to extend my tour. First of all, when President Nasser came 
here 8 he pressed me so much to stop for a while in Cairo, which was on the way, 
that I could not w ell refused Later I felt that I might as well take advantage of this 
occasion to pay a brief visit to Turkey 10 which had been on my list for two years 
ever since a pressing invitation came to me to go there. This again led to brief 
visits to Lebanon 11 and Damascus. 12 I am glad I went to these places because 
they gave me a greater insight into the forces and movements at work in these 
troubled areas of the so called Middle East. 

5 . I found Egypt, or rather Cairo, bigger and brighter than it was previously. 
It had grown considerably and great new avenues had been constructed. On the 
whole I had an impression of activity and development. There was no sense of 
depression or fear. I was in Cairo when news reached me of the collapse of the 
Summit Conference. This enabled me to judge of reactions in the various countries 
I visited. While in Egypt I visited the famous big dam area at Aswan, 13 which has 
become part of recent history. I also visited the magnificent remains of the old 
temples at Luxor, which I had not previously seen. 

6. From Cairo I paid a visit to the Gaza strip 14 which divides Israel from the 
U.A.R. and which is guarded by a United Nations Force. A number of nations 
have contributed to this U.N. Force, but the Indian contingent is the largest. The 
whole force is at present under the command of an Indian General. 15 1 was glad 
to visit our officers and men in these areas and to find how popular they were 
both with the people of that area and with the contingents from other countries. 


7. In July 1957. 

8. Nasser was in India from 29 March to 10 April 1960. 

9. Nehru visited Cairo 17-18 May 1960. 

10. 20-25 May 1960. 

11. 24-25 May 1960. 

12. 26-28 May 1960. 

13. 18 May 1960. 

14. On 19-20 May 1960. 

15. Lieutenant General P.S. Gyani. 
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[SUMMIT TOURISM] 
NEUTRAL ZONE 



(From The Times of India, 1 June 1960, p. 1) 


Wherever our soldiers have gone in their mission for peace, they have brought 
credit to our country and to our army. 

7. My visit to Turkey took place under strange circumstances and many 
people have criticised me for going there when the country was in a state of 
unrest and turmoil. 16 1 had tried to get this visit postponed, but the then Turkish 
Government insisted that I should go there and I could not very well back out at 
that stage. As a matter of fact I am glad that I went there. Not only because this 
enabled me to get some vivid impressions of conditions in Turkey, but, strange 
though it may appear, my visit was a popular one, and therefore, led to a greater 
appreciation of India by the people of Turkey. Naturally I had nothing to do with 
the internal affairs and troubles there. But I have enough experience to sense a 
situation in a country and my eyes and ears are fairly receptive. It was clear to 
me even during my stay there that the existing regime could not last long. I did 
not expect a change within two days of my departure, but a change seemed to 
me inevitable. 

8. I met the members of the then government. I also met the Leader of the 
Opposition, Ismet Inonu Pasha, who is a hero of the revolution started by Kemal 
Ataturk and is, I am sure, the most popular man in Turkey at present. It was 

1 6. The army seized power in Turkey on 27 May 1960 and arrested Celal Bayar, the President, 

and Adnan Menderes, the Prime Minister. 
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good that I met Inonu Pasha at a big party given by our Ambassador at Ankara, 17 
because this meeting gave a balance to my visit which otherwise might have been 
purely governmental. What pleased me, however, was the obvious welcome on 
the faces of the Turkish people who assembled in crowds to see me. That was 
not much of a personal welcome. It was a tribute to India and some slogans 
indicated that to them India was a land of freedom. 

9. The Turks are a fine and tough people with a great deal of discipline. 
Even the demonstrations against the Government were extraordinarily disciplined. 
Practically at no stage was there a trace of violence or injury by the crowds. 
They impressed me as a soldier nation, long accustomed to military discipline. In 
their language, odd words cropped up which were familiar to me, as we have 
them in our own language. Even a group of common words brought a sense of 
kinship. The form of Hindi or Hindustani, which is called Urdu, thus serves as a 
slight link with the languages of Central and Western Asia. 

10. Ankara was an attractive city situated on a number of low-lying hills. 
One might say that Ankara began its new career about the same time as New 
Delhi. But the other city that I visited, Istanbul or, as it was long known, 
Constantinople, is hoary with age and history. Its situation on both sides of the 
Bosphorus is unique and magnificent. Perhaps, no other city in the world has 
such a favourable and attractive site. The Bosphorus divides this city as it divides 
Europe from Asia, and on either side are the low hills which add to the beauty of 
the landscape. W ithin the city, there are great and world famous cathedrals which 
were subsequently turned into mosques. The greatest of these, St. Sophia, after 
being the seat of Eastern Christianity, the rival of Rome, for many hundreds of 
years, became the great symbol and citadel of Islam. For nearly five hundred 
years, it remained thus, developing into the seat of the Caliphate. Kemal Pasha 
wisely converted both the Cathedral and the Mosque into a museum to be carefully 
looked after and treasured. 

1 1 . Lebanon, with its prosperous capital of Beirut, is the pleasure resort of 
all the Middle Eastern region. It attracts tourists from distant countries because, 
within a small compass, it gives a great variety of climate, from bathing in the sea 
to winter sports on the top of nearby mountains. Here, on the mountains, are the 
famous cedars of Lebanon, referred to so often in the Bible, which are closely 
related to our own deodars of the Himalayas. 

12. The population of Lebanon is a very mixed one, roughly half Christian, 
half Muslim, but both the Christians and the Muslims are divided into several 
sects, each of which is considered a political entity. Thus, by convention, the 
President of Lebanon must be a Maronite Christian, the Prime Minister has to be 
a Sunni Muslim. The Vice President, the Speaker, the Commander-in-Chief, etc, 
are all given to different sects. It was not quite clear to me how these conventions 

17. J.K.Atal. 
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can be followed. The people are industrious and successful traders. Indeed, they 
are descendants of the old Phoenicians, who took their ships to distant parts of 
the Mediterranean and beyond two thousand years ago. These people have higher 
standards than any in the Middle Eastern region and are relatively prosperous. 
Their standard of education is high, and they have 1 think three universities at 
Beirut. One of these is an American University, and another a French University, 
both founded about a hundred years ago. These universities have in a sense 
served the cause of Arab nationalism by producing numerous leaders of the national 
movements as well as by serving the cause of the Arabic language. 

13. Beirut was a city full of pleasure-seekers. Many of the oil-rich Shaikhs 
from other Arabian countries came there for holiday making in an easier atmosphere. 
At the same time, I was told that every other person in Beirut had a bomb in case 
of need or civil trouble. When I mentioned this to someone there, he laughed and 
said: “You are wrong. It is not every other person, but every person who has a 
bomb here”. And yet, there appeared no sign of trouble and everything looked 
peaceful. Next month or sooner, they are going to have elections there. I do not 
know if the bombs will come into play then. 

14. On my way from Beirut to Damascus, I visited the old ruins of Baalbek, 
a city that flourished two thousand years ago or so. They were impressive. From 
Damascus, I visited another famous ruined city, that of Palmyra in the heart of 
the desert. The story of this city of the desert, known as the Queen of the Desert, 
and actually ruled by Queen Zenobia, is rather a fascinating one. Because it was 
on the main route from the West to the Persian Gulf, all caravans used to pass 
that way and, no doubt, they must have paid tribute to this city. It is reported that 
the city was magnificent. Even the present ruins of the old temples and other 
buildings are awe-inspiring. We were told that a Shaikh from the Persian Gulf 
region, who came to see these ruins, expressed his opinion that these buildings 
could have been built only by jinns and not by human beings. 

15. Then Damascus, said to be the oldest continuing city in the world. 
Probably Banaras is the only other city which has had a continuing life for such 
a long period. Here also, there was a great and magnificent mosque dating from 
the Umayyad period when Damascus was the capital of the early Arab Empire. 
We were shown a tomb which is supposed to be that of St. John the Baptist, and 
another tomb of Sala-ed-din the Great. One rather narrow street is still named as 
it was in biblical times. 

16. So while my mind was full of Summit Conferences and their failures and 
possible consequences, occasionally I sought relief in pictures and memories of 
days long ago. 

17. To come back to the main theme of this letter. The Prime Ministers’ 
Conference in London had to deal with many subjects, but really it was 
overshadowed by events in Africa and, more especially, those in South Africa. 
The developments in Africa as a whole were a portent and a warning and everybody 
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realised that. Out of the patchwork of colonial domains, new independent countries 
were rising up with amazing rapidity. Indeed many people did not even know the 
names of these new countries. The whole picture of Africa was changing and 
behind that change were all kinds of social and other forces at play, which had 
induced the colonial powers to give way. A number of new countries have already 
become independent. In the course of 1960 some more will join this group and 
within two or three years there would be further additions. The only country 
which outwardly remains unmoved by these forces is Angola, ruled by the 
Portuguese. I am sure, however, that even there, there are the same strivings 
which cannot be long suppressed. 

18. Then there was the big question of apartheid and racial discrimination in 
the South African Union. According to the rules of the Prime Ministers’ 
Conference, matters concerning internal affairs could not be discussed. And yet, 
this particular question was like a ghost all the time before us, sometimes taking 
physical shape. I need not tell you that the Prime Ministers from Asia and Africa 
felt strongly and gave clear expression to their feelings in public. The other Prime 
Ministers were a little more circumspect but on the whole they also felt that the 
policy of the South African Government could not be tolerated for long. Certainly 
the Commonwealth, as it is, could not continue with South Africa in it following 
that policy. As it is, half the Prime Ministers present were from Asia or Africa and 
belonged to the non-white races. Within a year or so the proportion of these 
would be even greater. It was obvious that the Commonwealth could not continue 
in its present shape or form without coming to a clear decision on racialism and 
apartheid. In spite of the strong feelings raised, the subject was treated with a 
measure of politeness and moderation, but everyone knew that behind those polite 
phrases lay hidden volcanoes. The final communique that was issued 18 gave some 
hint to all this, but the hint was clear enough. I have no doubt that in the course 
of the year other developments will take place not to the advantage of the present 
regime in the South African Union. A number of African and Asian countries have 
already indicated that they will follow the policy which India adopted twelve 
years ago, that is, stop diplomatic and economic contacts with the South African 
Union Government. Also, the economy of South Africa is suffering and its reserves 
are going down at a rapid rate. Money, in the final analysis, does not care for 
races. It is concerned with itself and the profits it can make. 

19. Even as we were carrying on our discussions in the Prime Ministers’ 
Conference, came the news of the shooting down by the Russians of the spy 
plane U-2. That was obviously a serious affair. And yet there was general hope 

18. See SWJN/SS/60/item 150. 

19. Khrushchev announced in Moscow on 5 May that an American plane had been shot down 

over Soviet territory on 1 May. The Times of India, 6 May 1960. 
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that it would not be allowed to break up the Summit Conference. Then came a 
succession of statements by people in authority in the United States which were 
amazing and singularly inept. They contradicted each other. 20 The effect produced 
on the Russian people was great. First of all, they realised that for four years this 
continuous espionage from the air had been going on and perhaps they were not 
so safe as they had imagined. Then the fact that this could take place on the eve 
of the Summit Conference brought all the old suspicions into their mind and the 
apprehension that all this talk of peaceful settlements might not be real at all. The 
only reality was preparation for the war to come. There were elements in Russia 
who had perhaps not viewed these peaceful approaches with any confidence or 
pleasure, just as there were elements in the United States who thought likewise 
from their own point of view. The only Government or people who took full 
pleasure in these developments were the Chinese who had never allowed 
themselves to think in peaceful terms. 21 

20. The pressure of circumstances as well as other pressures and no doubt 
his own feelings in the matter, made Mr Khrushchev violent in speech in Paris 
and he said many things and made some demands which made it impossible for 
any conference to continue. The great Summit Conference faded out in a torrent 
of abuse. 

21. So we were back in the full flood of the cold war and the prospect of 
any real attempt at peaceful talks became exceedingly remote. It is easy to blame 
and denounce; it is much more difficult to pick up broken threads and join them 
together again. And yet the very logic of circumstances demanded that in order to 
avoid the terrible calamity of a nuclear war, effort should continue to be made for 
disarmament and a lessening of tensions. 

22. After the first flush of anger, excitement and fear, there has been some 
slight toning down and the Disarmament Conference in Geneva is continuing to 
meet. 22 It is difficult to say what the future will bring, but the present is bad 


20. The US State Department revealed on 5 May 1960 that an unarmed weather research plane, 
flown by a civilian pilot, had been missing since 1 May. However, on 7 May, it said that “in 
endeavouring to obtain information now concealed behind the Iron Curtain, a flight over 
Soviet territory was probably undertaken by an unarmed civilian U-2 plane,” but denied 
there was authorization for any such flight. On 1 1 May, Eisenhower asserted, “the West 
must counter Soviet secrecy and the possibility of another Pearl Harbour by acquiring 
knowledge of what goes on inside Russia by all possible means.” National Herald, 9 May 
1960, and The Time of India, 12 May 1960. 

21. Chou En-lai declared on 19 May that “Encroachment on any socialist country is an 
encroachment on the entire socialist camp, and will assuredly be met with an annihilating 
rebuff.” The Times of India, 20 May 1960. 

22. A ten-nation committee on disarmament met in Geneva from 1 5 March to 29 April 1960; it 
reconvened on 7 June and adjourned indefinitely on 27 June 1960. 
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enough. You may have seen the joint statement that was issued by President 
Nasser and me after the collapse of the Summit. 23 We tried to refrain from mere 
denunciation and laid stress on efforts being continued to lessen tensions. If the 
Great Powers cannot come to terms, what is the duty of the other countries and 
more especially those that are called uncommitted or unaligned? They, like others, 
will suffer equally from the horrors of nuclear war. Are they to remain silent 
spectators of this approaching catastrophe? This question has come up before 
many of such countries and there is a general consensus of opinion among them 
that they must try to do their utmost to lessen these tensions. How exactly this 
can be done in present circumstances is not clear. But I feel sure that if these 
countries remain calm and do not lose their heads, they can help in this process. 

23. One particular development is worthy of notice. The Chinese Government 
have not only expressed their pleasure at the break-up, but have tried to run 
down India. 24 Their attempt has been to break up the friendly relations that exist 
between India and the Soviet Union as this comes in the way of their own policies. 
They are carrying on this campaign in their press and otherwise. 

24. I have written to you so much about these matters that there is no space 
or time left to deal with internal affairs, important as they are. The most important 
is the draft of the Third Five Year Plan which is being finalised now. When it 
comes out, 25 you will no doubt consider it carefully. You should remember that 
this is a draft and that it may be changed later and, in any event, we do not 
propose to have too rigid plans. At the same time, we have to give a clear indication 
of our objectives and the way we seek to achieve them. Too much vagueness is 
not good. 

25. My own broad impression of economic conditions in India is entirely 
favourable in spite of the difficulties we have to face. I have no doubt that our 
industry is pulling up and there is a dynamic quality in it now. I have equally no 
doubt that our peasantry are waking up and will show results in the near future. 
I view the situation, therefore, with considerable optimism, but we shall have to 
work hard and not be led away by minor difficulties or pessimistic warnings. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


23. For the joint statement of 20 May 1960, see SWJN/SS/60/item 156. 

24. See Appendix 15. 

-5. The draft outline was published on 6 July 1960, see item 6, fn 55. 
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2. To Chief Ministers: Brooms and Ploughs 26 

12 June 1960 

My dear Chief Minister, 

I am writing to you about a subject which, perhaps, will seem to you very trivial 
and even unimportant. Here we are dealing with great issues, planning mighty 
projects and all that. But still what I am writing to you seems to me to have a 
basic importance. 

2. I am writing to you about brooms, the humble broom used by our cleaners 
and sweepers as well as in our houses. The normal Indian broom can only be 
used if one bends down to it or even sits when using it. For most household 
purposes this might not matter much, although even there it is troublesome. A 
broom or a brush with a long handle, which can be used while a person is standing, 
is far more effective from the point of view of work and far less tiring to the 
person using it. So far as I know, all over the world these standing brooms or 
brushes are used. Why then do we carry on with a primitive, out of date, method 
which is inefficient and psychologically all wrong? Bending down in this way to 
sweep is physically more tiring and, I suppose, encourages a certain subservience 
in mind. 

3 . But the main consideration is not the individual householder but the large- 
scale cleaning operations done on behalf of Corporations and Municipalities. These 
can undoubtedly be made much more efficient by the use of the long-handled 
broom or brush. I think that every Corporation and Municipality must be induced 
to bring this small, but far-reaching, reform. They can easily supply the long- 
handled brooms and brushes to their sweepers and cleaners. In addition, every 
such sweeper or cleaner should be given a proper container with a lid to collect 
refuse, etc. It is a disgusting sight for open pans or baskets to be used for this 
purpose. 

4. I, therefore, urge you earnestly to take up this matter with your 
Municipalities and Corporations and insist on long-handled brooms and proper 
containers being given to their staff of cleaners, etc. It is quite possible that, to 
begin with, the sweepers might themselves object to this change. But this should 
not come in the way. 

5. I think also that all Municipal sweepers and cleaners must have a proper 
uniform. All this adds to efficiency and cleanliness; and further raises this class in 
their own and other people’s esteem which is important. 

26. A special letter in addition to the periodical letters to Chief Ministers; also sent to the Prime 
Minister of Jammu and Kashmir. File No. 25 (30)/60-PMS. This letter has been published 
in G. Parthasarathi (ed.), Jawaharlal Nehru: Letters to Chief Ministers 1947-1964 , Vol. 5 
(New Delhi: Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund, 1989), pp. 372-373. Also available in JN 
Collection. 
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6. To turn to a completely different subject, I have frequently reminded 
you of the importance of our agriculturists using new ploughs. I am not referring 
to any complicated, expensive equipment, but just a modem plough costing 
probably from fifty to sixty rupees. It surprises me that we go on talking big 
about agricultural improvements and do not tackle immediately this basic 
implement, the plough, which everyone can change without any big effort. Such 
a change would immediately lead to better production and the poorest agriculturist 
would get back the price of the plough, and much more even, in one season. 
Such ploughs should not be left only to private manufacture, but Government 
should have them made in a big way and, where necessary, they should be given 
on credit. 

7. I suggest that some kind of a record should be kept, and revised from 
time to time, as to the number of such new ploughs that are being used. That will 
be a true index of the agricultural progress in our big schemes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. Conferences and VIP Visits in J&K 27 

Some two years ago or so, I addressed some of our Central Ministers as well as 
Chief Ministers on the subject of conferences in the Jammu & Kashmir State and 
visits to that State. I pointed out that these conferences and visits had become a 
great burden and embarrassment to the Jammu & Kashmir State Government 
and I expressed the hope that in future these would be avoided. If such visits 
took place, they should be personal visits for which the State Government should 
not be made financially responsible. 

2. I find that the request I made then has perhaps been forgotten and 
conferences and visits continue in large numbers. Indeed, these visits are often 
entirely private visits when families are taken and they are all supposed to be 
guests of the State Government. Motor cars are required and asked for, sometimes 
even from Pathankot to Srinagar. Some cases have been brought to my notice 
where these visits have been prolonged to lengthy periods. 

3. The Jammu & Kashmir State Government is hospitable and generous in 
these matters and is anxious to treat Ministers, Speakers and others with their 

27. Note to the Ministers of the Central Government and all Chief Ministers, 15 June 1960, 
also copied to Shankar Prasad, Secretary for Kashmir Affairs. File No. 2 (285)/58-64-PMS. 
This letter has been published in G. Parthasarathi (ed.), Jawaharlal Nehru: Letters to 
Chief Mimsters 1947-1964 , Vol. 5 (New Delhi: Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund, 1989), 
pp. 374-375. Also available in JN Collection. 
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well-known hospitality. But the fact is that this has become a burden too heavy to 
be borne by them. Also, this is not good for our prestige, and the other numerous 
tourists often suffer because of these special arrangements made for the so- 
called VIPs. 

4. I would, therefore, request again all Ministers of the Central or State 
Governments as well as Speakers to be good enough to help us in putting an end 
to this practice. No conference should be held in the Jammu & Kashmir State and 
when any Minister or Speaker visits the State, this should not be done so as to 
place any financial or other burden on the State. 

5. I have myself been embarrassed by the special arrangements made for 
me whenever I go to Kashmir. I have repeatedly requested the Prime Minister of 
Jammu & Kashmir not to do so, but I have been unable to convince him. In fact, 
because of this I go to Kashmir very seldom now and when 1 do go, it is only for 
two or three days. I hope the Prime Minister of Jammu & Kashmir 8 will agree in 
future to treat me as an ordinary citizen and not a VIP demanding special treatment. 

6. I would beg of you to pay particular attention to what I have suggested 
above. I hope that the Chief Ministers of States will be good enough to draw the 
attention of their other Ministers and their Speakers to what I have written. 


4. To Chief Ministers 29 

18 June 1960 

My dear Chief Minister, 

In my last letter to you, I referred to the failure of the Summit Conference. 30 I 
added that in spite of this failure, the Disarmament Conference in Geneva was 
continuing to meet. This held out some hope, even though past experience and 
the present tensions did not warrant any optimism. Little progress has been made 
at this conference, although a number of proposals are before it. Among these 
proposals is a new one put forward on behalf of the Soviet Union. 31 This as well 
as other proposals are complicated and I do not propose to discuss them. But it is 
generally recognised that the new Soviet proposals appear to be an earnest attempt 
to find some way out of the deadlock. They indicate a desire for disarmament. In 
the past it has often appeared from the proposals made either by the Soviet 

28. Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammed. 

29. Letter, also sent to the Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir. File No. 25 (30)/60-PMS. 
This letter has been published in G. Parthasarathi (ed.), Jawaharlal Nehru: Letters to 
Chief Ministers 1947-1964, Vol. 5 (New Delhi: Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund, 1989), 
pp. 376-384. Also available in JN Collection. 

30. See item 1. 

31. See item 15, fn 105. 
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Government or by the Western Powers that there is no such desire behind them 
and that they are made in the expectation of the other side rejecting them. That 
can hardly be said of the present proposals and the least that can be done about 
them is to consider them with due care. To reject them out of hand would mean 
that there is no desire for any agreement on this vital issue. 

2. India has, in the past, taken great interest in disarmament and we have 
not only participated in the debates in the UN, but have put forward a number of 
proposals. As with many others, our proposals met with a cold reception. It is 
interesting to find, however, that what we propose gradually becomes acceptable 
at a later period. Some important aspects of the Soviet proposals demonstrate 
this. 

3. Unless some progress is made towards real disarmament, the cold war 
atmosphere will continue and even become worse. At one time we thought that 
some kind of an agreement was near. This was when Russia agreed to control 
and inspection. Even so all kinds of other obstacles have been raised and I must 
say that doubts arise about the sincerity of the various parties concerned in this 
matter of disarmament. 

4. The recent demonstrations and conflicts in Tokyo, which ultimately 
resulted in President Eisenhower giving up his visit to Japan, 32 were distressing in 
many ways and may be exploited for wrong ends. But it would be wrong to think 
that there was any personal animosity to President Eisenhower behind these 
demonstrations. Essentially they were against the treaty between Japan and the 
US which is in effect a military alliance and which permits the stationing in Japan 
of American forces and aircraft. This treaty may be passed in the Diet there, 33 but 
there can be little doubt that the opposition to any such military entanglement is 
v ery great in Japan. It would be wrong to say, as has been said, that certain 
Communists or leftist groups are mainly responsible for this opposition, although 
no doubt they have played an important part in it. The fact is that there is strong 
feeling in Japan against these military pacts and a fear that this will involve them 
in wars which they wish to avoid. Having had experience of atomic bombs in 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, they want no more of such unwelcome visitors. 

5. Japan is a curious mixture today of the old militarism and something 
almost akin to pacifism. There is even a growing tendency for intellectuals to 
think in terms of Gandhism, as they conceive it. Quite a considerable number of 
Gandhi centres have been formed for the study of Gandhian literature. This does 
not mean that people in Japan are anxious to learn everything about Gandhism, 
but rather that they have a feeling that Gandhi stood for peace and India stands 
tor non-alignment today. 


32. 

33. 


His visit was planned for 19-22 June but was cancelled on 16 June after protests by trades 

Xtli r T thC ° f 19 JanUary ^60 renewing the 1951 defence treaty, 
lbe treaty became effective on 19 June 1960. 
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6. This recent unhappy incident in Japan brings out forcibly the virtue of 
non-alignment. In this world conflict, suspicion and fear, always hovering at the 
brink of catastrophe, the policy of non-alignment becomes not idealistic but 
eminently practical. It is surprising that a few persons in India should still hanker 
after some kind of military alliance in the hope that this will strengthen our country. 

7. Some newspapers have been giving considerable publicity recently to 
the appearance of unidentified aircraft in Ladakh. 34 Much is also said about the 
building up of airstrips inside Tibet and of continuing conflicts in Tibet. It is 
rather difficult for us to know much about internal happenings in Tibet. Usually 
the news we see relayed in newspapers comes from refugees and the like who 
come from Tibet to India and is likely to be greatly exaggerated. It would appear, 
however, that the Chinese occupying forces in Tibet have had some trouble again 
with the Tibetans. 

8 . So far as the report that unidentified aircraft have been flying over Ladakh 
is concerned, we can say with assurance that we have had no foreign aircraft 
there. In the normal course of our work, our aircraft fly over Ladakh and carry 
supplies. Probably it is these aeroplanes which have led people to consider them 
foreign. 35 

9. Recently many newspapers commented on the Evaluation Report on 
Community Development produced by some officers of the Planning 
Commission. 36 I have not yet had a chance to see this Evaluation Report which, 
it is reported, called Community Development work a patch-work of light and 
shadow, with shadow predominating. 

10. This is distressing, even though it has been pointed out that this evaluation 
was concerned with only 16 blocks out of 3,000, it is always good for us to see 
our own errors and shortcomings so that we can try to put them right. The 
recent conference on Community Development held in Srinagar, Kashmir, 37 
apparently expressed their disagreement with this Evaluation Report and said that 
it gave a one-sided picture of a small part of the work. Possibly both are correct, 
and it would be improper for a layman to express a firm opinion in spite of these 
expert statements. I might say, however, that my impression is that the Community 


34. Unidentified twin-engined jets flying at over 25,000 feet from the direction of Western Tibet 
were seen over Eastern Ladakh during the second fortnight of May 1960. The Times of 
India , 14 June 1960. 

35. See also Appendices 29 (a) and 29 (b). 

36. According to The Times of India of 12 June 1960, the Seventh Evaluation Report released 
the previous day said that the general level of achievement of community development 
programme “is still low and far from adequate.” On 14 June, the newspaper commented 
editorially: “One evaluation report after another has pointed out that the projects have 
failed to foster a spirit of self-reliance among the villagers.” 

37. On 10-11 June 1960. 
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Development movement is now moving at a faster pace than before and is 
concentrating on production. The spirit underlying the conference on Community 
Development as well as the conference of State Ministers on Cooperation, 38 both 
held recently in Srinagar, was definitely one of optimism and an acceptance of 
the challenge to make good. They report that the Colossus that is rural India is 
waking up. This means fresh problems, but it does not mean despondency. 

1 1 . Looking at other aspects of the Indian scene, we see an abundance of 
money. If any loan is floated or any company shares are issued, money flows in 
and the amount desired is over-subscribed. Shops are full of goods and full of 
purchasers. People generally in rural areas are obviously better fed and better 
clothed. It is, of course, true that there are large numbers of the under privileged 
in India who do not share in this general betterment in our economy. But that 
there is this betterment, there can be little doubt. The big plants in industries 
attract attention, but few people seem to be aware of the rapid development of 
small and medium sized industries in many parts of India. 

12. We have been struggling with the draft of the Third Five Year Plan, and 
gradually it is nearing completion. Perhaps in the course of another two or three 
weeks it might be issued for public consideration and comment. Quite a great 
deal of thinking and discussion has gone towards making this draft, even though 
it is a provisional affair. We have had to balance our urge to go ahead fast with 
our capacity and our resources. On the whole, I think, this draft plan is going to 
be a brave effort and at the same time, not removed from the realities of the 
situation. The other day I was looking at the various indices of development in 
India ever since Independence. Even though I am connected with this work, I 
was surprised and pleased to see these charts because they showed quite surprising 
advance in a number of fields. Unfortunately many of us have developed a habit 
of depreciating our own efforts and running down what we do. 

13. Education is one of the subjects which is being constantly talked about, 
discussed and sometimes condemned. So also what is called student indiscipline? 
No doubt there is a great deal that deserves criticism and change, and it is good 
that we are trying to do so. But it is well to remember that the growth in recent 
years has been fast. There are about fifty million boys and girls going to school. 
Even though most of the schools are not up to mark, the mere fact of such a vast 
and ever-growing number of our children going to school and college is significant. 
This in itself is a factor gradually bringing about a social revolution in the country. 

14. We have decided to make education compulsory from 6 or 7 to 11 years 
of age all over India: later we propose to raise the age to 14 as demanded by our 
Constitution. This leaves out two important periods in the life of the boy or the 
girl, one is the pre-school period, that is, below 6 or 7 years of age, and the other 


38. On 14-16 June 1960. 
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is after 11. Every educationist recognises now the great importance of the early 
years of a child’s life which are more formative than the later years. Some little 
efforts are being made in this direction, but they are far from adequate. 

15. But what I particularly wish to draw your attention to is the period after 
1 1 . Some children go to higher schools, but the vast numbers do not. There is no 
particular provision for these young people at that rather critical age. Our technical 
institutes, polytechnics, etc. begin, I think, at the age of 16 or more. What is the 
boy or girl to do between 11 and 16 if he or she does not go in for any higher 
education? 

16. In other countries, there is provision for this period which chiefly consists 
in the teaching of specific trades. That is, while the polytechnic or the technical 
institute gives some kind of all-round technical education in the course of several 
years, some simpler provision is made for this age group between 11 and 16. 
They are made to learn some manual skills which may make them good fitters, 
welders, plumbers, house repairers, electricians, and the like. A person learning 
these manual skills may not have a good grounding in technical education, but he 
will be good at the particular skill he has learnt. There is at present a tremendous 
demand for skilled persons of this type. 

17. Some little effort was made to provide this type of training to our displaced 
persons when they first came. But even that appears to have faded out and anyhow 
there is no organised approach to this problem. In some of the superior schools 
there are hobby centres which help in the educational process, but are seldom 
meant to train a person in a particular trade or manual skill. 

18. This type of lower grade professional training is urgently needed for 
economic reasons as we want such trained persons. It is equally necessary in 
order to develop the creative and imaginative side of a child’s character. Perhaps 
the Community Development movement does something to this end or, at any 
rate, thinks of doing it. In urban centres this is completely lacking. I think that an 
organised approach should be made to give this so-called lower grade professional 
training to boys and girls between 11 and 16. There should be a multitude of 
subjects for training and the boy or girl can make a choice. After a year or so of 
such training he or she will be an expert in that particular work. 

19. All this leads one to think of the necessity for a coordinated approach to 
child welfare and development. Our educational apparatus at present fails in this 
and only touches some limited aspects. Our Health Departments vaguely touch 
this subject but again from a very limited point of view. There is no Ministry or 
Department which really has responsibility for child welfare and training. 

20. There are some non-official organisations which deal with the child but 
they work in a limited sphere and have small resources and their competence is 
often very little. Probably child welfare should be largely dealt with by non- 
official agencies provided they are good. A purely official approach may not be 
successful and any such official approach will probably become top-heavy and 
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very expensive. Governments, Corporations and Municipalities can however help 
these non-official organisations and encourage them to expand their work under 
proper and trained auspices. It is not enough merely to have Bal Mandirs, good as 
they are. 

2 1 . You must have read of the Akali demonstration in Delhi a few days ago. 39 
This particular agitation is singularly lacking in wisdom. It distresses me greatly 
to find how at a moment when India is struggling to break through the chains of 
poverty and under-development that have held her so long, many people should 
spend their energy in this type of conflict. The attraction of this kind of agitation 
and conflict is itself evidence of our lack of maturity. I should like to add that, 
during this recent big Akali demonstration in Delhi, the police showed remarkable 
patience and forbearance. 

22. Our President is going to pay a fortnight’s visit to the Soviet Union soon. 40 
That will be good in many ways. More particularly it is important that at this time 
of growing cold war we should stretch out our hands of friendship to all countries 
and refuse to allow ourselves to become partners in the cold war or to drift away 
from our policy of non-alignment. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


5. To Sampurnanand: Conferences and VIP Visits in J&K 41 

30 June 1960 

My dear Sampurnanand, 42 

Your letter of 27th June. 4 ' I am sorry if what I said about Ministers going to 
Kashmir has received so much publicity. It was not my intention to give it publicity 
and I can well realise that our critics will try to take advantage of this. 

But I felt I had to write because a number of rather glaring cases came to me 
and the Kashmir Government was really rather hard pressed. A newspaper from 
Srinagar wrote about this subject. 


The Akali s organized a procession in Delhi on 12 June in support of their demand for 
Punjabi Subaor a unilingual Punjabi-speaking state in Punjab. Over 150 persons, including 75 
police officers and men, were injured and one Akali demonstrator died in clashes between the 
police and Akalis. The Times of India , 13 June 1960. See also item 15, pp. 92-99 and passim. 

40. From 20 June to 5 July 1960. The Times of India, 21 June and 6 July 1960. 

4 1 . Letter. File No. A/158, Sampurnanand Collection, National Archives of India. Also available 
in JN Collection. 

42. The Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh. 

43. See Appendix 47. 
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It is true that this kind of criticism applies to a relatively few persons and it is 
very unfair to colour everyone with the same brush. 

I might mention that some of the worst offenders in this respect have been 
Speakers from some States. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


6. To Chief Ministers 44 

30 July 1960 

My dear Chief Minister, 

We seem to be living in strange and turbulent times. The long, continued efforts 
to reduce tensions in the international sphere, which promised some results, broke 
down with the failure of the Summit Conference and we reverted to the “cold 
war” in all its most disagreeable aspects. The only redeeming feature has been 
that no country appears to welcome the prospect of a big war. But that is poor 
consolation, because everything that is happening in the world deepens the crisis 
and, in that sense, brings us nearer to catastrophe. Practically no one wants a 
war, but there has been an increasing realisation of the facility with which some 
kind of an accident might lead to this kind of conflict. It is terrifying to realise 
how easy it is for an accident of this type to occur, plunging the world into the 
nightmare of nuclear war. The preamble of UNESCO says, I think, that wars 
have their origin in the minds of men. If that is so, and I believe it is so, then the 
continuance of the cold war, with all its fear and hatred, leads almost inevitably to 
the war that we all dread. 

2. Occasionally there are pious protestations for peace and homage paid to 
the ideal of disarmament. But all that is happening is directly opposed to all this. 
Only the fear of war and, I believe, the wishes of the vast majority of human 
beings prevent the final step being taken. And so, we live in what has been called 
“a balance of terror”. I have received many letters from prominent persons abroad 
asking why India does not take a lead and try to lessen these tensions. India, it is 
said, is favourably situated because of her policy of non-alignment and her well- 
known love of peace. Certainly India should do something provided that what 
she says or does has some meaning and promises some result. But I have always 
been reluctant for India to jump into international controversies merely to show 

44. Letter, also sent to the Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir. File No. 25 (30)/60-PMS. 
This letter has been published in G. Parthasarathi (ed.), Jawaharlal Nehru : Letters to 
Chief Ministers 1947-1964 , Vol. 5 (New Delhi: Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund, 1989), 
pp. 393-403. Also available in JN Collection. 
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off that we are apparently better than others and have good advice for everyone. 

3. For this reason, among others, we have kept rather quiet even when big 
things were happening in various parts of the world. Merely to denounce and 
condemn anything or anybody did not seem to help at all and probably merely 
produced more anger and emotion. Perhaps it might be a good thing if Foreign 
Ministers of the world and prominent politicians took a vow of silence for a 
while. I am sure the world would be a quieter and calmer place if that happened. 

4. In Africa there has been a succession of independent States emerging 
one after another from the dark night of colonialism. Many people probably do 
not even know the names of some of these States and have only vague ideas 
about their geographical position. But everyone must surely have been stirred by 
this dynamic and dramatic awakening of the African people. This may well be the 
outstanding event of the present age. Even as we were rejoicing at these 
developments, the news from the Congo troubled us and made us wonder how 
the future in Africa will take shape. 45 The Congo, as a result of Belgium’s policy 
in the past, is almost wholly lacking in educated and trained personnel. One might 
almost say that there is a vacuum, and mere enthusiasm cannot fill that vacuum. 
It will be a long and arduous journey before the Congo can look after its own 
affairs adequately, and there is always the danger of someone else trying to fill 
that vacuum. International intrigues and manoeuvring for position will add to 
Congo s difficulties. Fortunately, the coming in of the United Nations has brought 
a measure of balance and, to some extent, has prevented the ambitions of some 
Powers to take advantage of this situation. 

5. At the request of the Secretary-General of the U.N., 46 we have supplied 
to the Congo some trained personnel, especially from our Air Services. There is 
a possibility of our sending some medical aid teams. We have also made a gift of 
some wheat. 

6. All this and much more is happening in this troubled world of ours. But 
our attention has necessarily been concentrated on our own troubles and problems. 
There has been the Akali agitation for a Punjabi Suba, and though this has met 
with many rebuffs and has toned down, it is unfortunately still dragging on. 
There was a general strike, 4 ' and about the same time, the tragic occurrences in 
Assam. 4 * During the last few days, I have been dealing with the Naga problem 


45. Congo became independent on 30 June 1960; however, on 1 1 July 1960, the province of 
Katanga seceded from Congo and formed an independent state under Moise Tshombe. The 
Times of India, 1 and 13 July 1960. 

46. Dag Hammarskjold. 

47. See items 234 to 272 and passim.. 

48. See items 97 to 132 and passim. 
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and meeting representatives of the Naga People’s Convention. 49 Over-shadowing 
all this has been the general economic condition of the country, the Five Year 
Plan, the lessening of our Sterling Balances, and the question of price control, 
which is so vital. Each one of these problems is enough to occupy all our minds 
and energies. What then when we have to face a bunch of them together? I have 
not mentioned the situation on our border, and the talks our officials have had 
with Chinese officials in Peking. 50 

7. The general strike has come and gone. But three outstanding features of 
this strike were the amazing irresponsibility of those who sponsored it, the efficient 
way in which the Central Government and the State Governments dealt with the 
situation that had arisen and, most heartening of all, the general public response 
to the menace of this strike. A general strike of Government employees and Essential 
Services must have a political content. It is not an industrial or trade dispute. If 
the strike succeeds, it would result in complete chaos in the country. Everyone 
with a modicum of intelligence must realise this. No Government can tolerate it, 
and no sensible person should encourage it. But in the conditions that exist today, 
logic and commonsense are not very evident. The strike failed, as it had to fail. It 
has taught us many lessons and raised new problems. It was pleasing to find that 
the administrative apparatus of the country could stand up squarely to face such 
a challenge and deal with it effectively. Even more pleasing was the response of 
the public and the innumerable volunteers that came to do some service during 
this emergency. These are healthy signs, and we should take advantage of them 
for constructive purposes. 

8. We have to distinguish between those who deliberately created mischief 
and the many others who were misled in supporting the strike. We have to 
remember that even in the ranks of Government employees and their organisations, 
a very large number refused to obey the call for the strike. We may have to 
prevent such general strikes from occurring again. We may do so by law. But the 
constructive approach is to devise an adequate machinery which should deal 
effectively with disputes or problems that arise from time to time and settle them 
satisfactorily. We intend pursuing this course, and I am sure that we shall have 
your full support and cooperation in this matter. 

9. The riots and disturbances in Assam were peculiarly bad. It is true that 
some newspapers have given exaggerated accounts. But the fact remains that 
fifty thousand or more Bengalee-speaking people of Assam became refugees. 
Many of these persons left their homes from fear of what might happen. Many 


49. The Convention however called itself the Naga Peoples’ Convention, see its publication 
The Third Naga Peoples' Convention , Appendix 2 (a). See also items 133 to 155. 

50. J.S. Mehta of the MEA led a delegation for talks in Peking 15 June-25 July 1960. See also 
Appendix 14. 
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[LESSONS OF THE STRIKE] 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT OF THE STRIKE 


GOVT. ','ON A GREAT 
VICTORY 

- 7.0 ST 70 C/fO/ffS 



LABOUR LEADERS 
GAINED FREEDOM 
- EOJT THE /f? 
FACES h 



STRIKERS GAINED UNPOPULARITY 
-ZOJT GOUT if CO/VEtOE/VCE 



CHINA GAINED NOTHING 
- EOJT f At TW //VD/AAT 

tUOAtC/A/G 
C/.AJJ 


C.P.I. LOST OPPORTUNITY 

- JV0AES TO A*/) HE GA/A/J 

FlStVHEAE 






•o 



[Top row, from left: G.L. Nanda, Morarji Desai, G.B. Pant, labour leaders; 
middle row, from left: strikers’ group, Chou En-lai, Mao Tse-tung; 
bottom: E.M.S. Namboodiripad] 

(From Shankar’s Weekly, 24 July 1960, p. 13) 
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had actually to face attacks from excited mobs. It is a terrible thing to contemplate 
that tens of thousands of persons are driven away from their homes. One may 
analyse this and trace the causes of this conflict. The language issue was dominant 
and, yet, surely, it was not merely because of language that these passions were 
roused. There were economic causes, more especially unemployment, and the 
fear of the Assamese that outsiders, and especially Bengalees, got the lion’s share 
of employment in their own State. There was the fear of the Bengalees which led 
so many to leave their homes, and there was the fear of the Assamese that they 
might be submerged in the influx of others and thus almost lose their identity. 
When fear grips any people, it is difficult to reason. I suppose almost all the 
problems of the world, international or national, have this complex of fear at their 
base. How to get rid of this fear and devote ourselves to solving the problems 
dispassionately? 

10. One very depressing feature of the Assam disturbances was the part that 
young men played in it. And yet, these young men are basically good material and 
can be made into fine citizens. The Assamese are a very likable people. But the 
best of us, if we go astray, behave almost in an inhuman manner. Some of us saw 
extreme instances of this soon after the partition, here in Delhi city and elsewhere 
in Pakistan and India. I can never forget that sight. 

11. Conditions in Assam are now outwardly more or less normal. There is 
no chance of any mob violence, and the immediate step to be taken is to bring 
back these refugees to their homes and help to rehabilitate them. This process 
has already begun insofar as the refugees are in camps in Assam. It will be more 
complicated for those who have crossed the borders of Assam and entered West 
Bengal. But this has to be done. The approach must be to give them full protection 
and sense of security. That is the external aspect. An equally important one is the 
internal aspect which removes fear and bitterness in people’s minds. I was glad 
to find, when I visited Assam, 51 a certain change in the mental atmosphere of the 
people, a feeling of shame at what had happened, and a desire to help in the 
rehabilitation of refugees. 

12. Demands have been made, especially in Bengal, for President’s rule in 
Assam. In the circumstances, such a demand has to be considered carefully and 
cannot be rejected out of hand. But we have given a good deal of thought to this 
and come to the conclusion that this would not be desirable at present and, we 
hope, in the future. We cannot rule out the possibility of it and if conditions do 
not improve, we shall have to find some other remedies. But President’s rule, 
though it may have some external advantages, will not be able to bring about 
those internal changes in Assam which are so essential. Indeed, it will come in 
the way of them. The Assamese would feel angry and sullen and might retire into 
their shells. The atmosphere would remain strained and full of tension, even 

51. From 17 to 20 July 1960. 
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though nothing happened outside. We have to try to deal with these inner and 
deeper causes and emotions. 

13. Yesterday, the Congress Working Committee passed a resolution on the 
Assam disturbances. 52 1 would like to invite your special attention to this resolution. 

14. I have referred above to my talks with the Naga delegation which has 
been in Delhi. I am glad to say that we have arrived at an agreement, and I 
propose to make a statement in Parliament about it on the 1st August. 53 Broadly 
speaking, this agreement means establishment of a new State in the Naga country, 
to be called Nagaland, with the normal rights and obligations of a State. But it is 
obvious that so long as the law and order situation is not quite normal there, 
special arrangements will have to be made to deal with it. The Governor, therefore, 
will be responsible for law and order. There is likely to be a fairly long period of 
transition. But this too would depend on the situation. 

15. It has to be remembered that the hostile hard core are not likely to accept 
this agreement, even though the great majority of the Naga people might approve 
of it. And so we may still have to continue to deal with the activities of these 
hostile groups. But I feel sure in my mind that the tide has turned in Nagaland and 
we move now towards more peaceful conditions and normality. The process of 
achieving peace and normality may well be a rather lengthy one. However that 
may be, I am very happy at this agreement because we have acted up to our 
principles and given the fullest freedom to the Naga people, as to any others in 
India. My conscience is at ease now. 

16. The new State of Nagaland is, of course, a very small State compared to 
our great States. But that need not be a barrier. We have got too used to our 
States being big, and they have undoubtedly some super-structure of a big state. 
We have made this clear, and I think it is understood. It will be a special type of 
State because they will continue in many ways their tribal customs and laws. 

17. You must have heard of Phizo’s rather dramatic appearance in London 
and of the charges he has brought against the Indian Government and the Indian 
Army. These charges are very serious. I have been connected with the activities 
in Nagaland for these last few years rather intimately, and my own impression 
has been that our Army, in spite of great difficulties, has behaved rather well, 
probably better than any other Army in like circumstances. A few cases of individual 
misbehaviour came to us and we immediately took disciplinary action against 
those concerned. The charges of Phizo go far beyond this, and I can hardly 

52. See item 124. 

53. See SWJN/SS/62/item 85. 

54. A.Z. Phizo, the Naga rebel leader, arrived in London from Switzerland on 13 June 1960. In 
a press conference in London on 26 July, as reported by The Times of India on 27 July, he 
called for an “immediate ceasefire in Naga area followed by the appointment of an ‘impartial’ 
commission to investigate his allegations of atrocities against the Indian Army.” 
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[PLANNING AS SACRIFICE] 
India Expects Every Man To Pay 



Rs. 2200 crores external assistance and additional tax revenue of Rs. 1650 
crores are included in the scheme for financing the Third Plan 
[On the left: Western leaders, Moraiji Desai, Nehru; on the right: G.B. Pant, 

G.L. Nanda, others] 

(From Shankar’s Weekly, 10 July 1960, p. 5) 

credit any of them. Some of them indeed were examined when they were made 
some years ago, and found to be without any valid foundation. We shall examine 
the others also. 

18. It is in this background that we have to consider our major problem of 
India, how to bring about rapid development and a betterment of the living 
conditions of our people. We have put forward a draft of the Third Five Year Plan 
which will, no doubt, attract your close attention. 55 It presents a curious picture 
of great potentiality and a hope of rapid advance; also it brings out the magnitude 
of our problems and the hard work we shall have to do. There is no way of 
success without hard work. 

19. Immediately, the most important problem for us is to hold down prices 
and, more especially, to check the prices of some basic commodities like 
foodgrains and cloth. That is of high importance. We know that we do not really 
lack foodgrains, more especially when we have arranged to get large quantities 


55. The draft outline of the Third Five Year Plan envisaged a total outlay of Rs 1 1,250 crores, 
out of which Rs 7,250 crores was to be in the public sector, and Rs 4,000 crores in the 
private sector. The Times of India, 6 July 1960. 
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[PRICES RISE LIKE PLAN TARGETS] 


You Said 

By LAXMAN 


It 


from abroad. Cloth production 
also is considerable and can be 
increased. Sugar production has 
jumped up greatly and indeed we 
have to export a good deal of it 
and earn foreign exchange. And 
yet, prices tend to rise. It is true 
that in a developing economy that 
trend is to some extent natural. 
But much of this rise in prices is 
due to speculation and the desire 
of the intermediate traders to 
profiteer. In some States, not 
many. State trading has been 
fairly successful. Because of that 
prices have been held there. I 
have no doubt that prices can be 
held everywhere in regard to 
these basic commodities, and I 
feel that we must take every 
possible step to do so. We cannot 
tolerate groups of interested 
parties manoeuvring so as to 
profiteer by raising prices. 

20. You may have seen that 
the prospects of oil production 
in India are becoming more and 
more promising. 56 We have also 
signed an agreement with the 
Soviet Union for the import of some kinds of oil. 57 1 hope that in the course of a 
year or two, this production of indigenous oil will increase substantially, 58 but for 
us to derive full benefit from it will take a few years. 




Do you think we can afford them ? — the 
prices sound like III Plan investment targets 

(From The Times of India, 9 July 1960, p. 1) 


56. On 14 May 1960, oil was struck at Ankleshwar, about 100 miles south of Cambay. 

57. K.D. Malaviya, Minister of Mines and Oil, on his return to Delhi after a three-week visit to 
the USSR, said on 30 June that an agreement would soon be signed with the Soviet Union for 
the supply of petroleum products to India. The Times of India, 1 July 1960. 

58. An Indo Soviet agreement for exploration, development and production of oil and gas was 
signed in New Delhi on 16 June 1960. The agreement covered the utilization of 277 million 
roubles allocated to oil exploration, out of the 1 ,500 million roubles of Soviet credit to India 
tor the Third Plan. The Times of India, 17 June 1960. 
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[MALAVIYA EXTRACTS OIL WITH RUSSIANS] 



(From Shankar’s Weekly, 10 July 1960, p. 12) 

2 1 . Early this month I paid a visit to our distant frontiers in Eastern Ladakh. 59 
I was tremendously impressed by this visit. I was impressed at the sight of our 
magnificent Himalayan peaks covered with snow; I was impressed by our soldiers 
stationed far from every amenity of civilized life and living in very hard conditions 
and at high altitudes, guarding our country’s borders. 

22. The new session of Parliament begins on the 1st of August. It will be a 
brief session, as time goes, but a very full and arduous session. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(b) Speeches 

(i) Poona Visit 


7. At Poona: Public Meeting 60 

3ft? 

3IUT ^ flW §3TT ^ R WIF? %, f^§T % ' J TRcT 3FRT 3TFIT 3ft? =fFT ^ RRT 
# I TF^ # W «IT Commonwealth % 3ft 1 

^ W Sift | ft* t W, Cairo W 3ft? 3ft? ^ ^FTF, ^T=RR 

3frr fa? ^tfr^rr i fa ??t ^ fft if t ttf? ?ft ^ wffarfa ?fat fa t# i 7Tfaf 

^ WTrT f^5T 3TFFt TfirfarTTfafaitfafaTTTi fafa fa fafa fat summit 
conference fa% Tlfa fa I 3ft? fafat fJTO fa Rfafa fa fa ?fa fa 


59. On 4 July 1960; see items 77 and 78. 

60. S.P. College, Poona, 5 June 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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RRf it, Rt T Fft, RT?f I tt FRt tflil 'jf'-lRI R)f FRT fans T Fft I RR> eft Rft 
RTR RF 

^rft rrt rtr gi rft if rrt sit ^Rff, iiRiititfiRRTR#, ftRFTRfttr 
j | ci4-g 1 1 rrr it nt aft r# itit rtfjr r<rt i aft itRtif rt^r fi aftRRi 
efFf efT ^#J5 3f ; trcF RFT RRTeT tt FRli RTRt RT, % RF SJT tt Rftn 3T5^FT if % Rt 
tt^itttTFil, RtRRR#^ttR,ttR)T^RRTitstfifaftftfeIR, fitRRR 
eft Rt t ttR tt 3TtlR>T % tlR 1 RTR^ ttR SRt fePF tftH atftl etii i FT flit 
3TT ^nt 1 1 FR WFT RR it Rt ^tlR if, F^tF if, Roltt RRf tt aft FR ttR Rpft ttRT 
t RT 3TT^?tcFT t ttR Ft eft RF RfR ^TT eTRRT t RT I tft>R ift inT aftt ti i$T 
it it, Rt it Rfltt antteTR FRRt fttR if SIT I r&> tt RF tRT t# aFRTR Rt RTR t, 
aTUTR^T t? RRR if tt RTR RF FtRT, TiRT arttR RTR 1 1 R fR> aiRT 
eft RTi eft ft? 6*llfl tt RjS it Commonwealth RTFR fifiwf RTTR^R aR<*)i rrt t | 
RRTft anif eft #*1, ^jffa % ttR, aiHiR)i t ttR, pftRT it ttR, arttRR % ttR, Rtf 
RRR %ttRtlRR?RRTtTRi, RTlt, tt, tlR % 7R tl, RR 7R £ 1 1 it a?R? tpF 
Ft FR RTR t tt RT3R araffcR eft tt% t, t§PR artftRR R?t, RF Rt I eft RF 

Commonwealth eft WT ?t aneTT | #T ■# slgeT aRR Fit 1 1 #T apte ^ anit 

RRT^^t,RRTt,RRlf%aFtoif itarRR^RtisTaTT^ti^Ritt, ante 
R> efl J l, Fit RTt If , RT Ft FR RIR RR RFf?R Rt Rt I RT R RR 3 1 el R^S it RTR% Rt 
I 

attT ec*51 RRTT, JRRT F§T %, ^FT t$T 1 1 if ipn cJFT RR it anuteH 

Ft TFT RT ■it if ^5 flRPET it RT % tt RFR ' 3 fFS ft R RT^, tftR RFf tt WR 
R ^FFI ft Ri?f eJR RRT anaft, it if Wl 3R0T f 3TT t W, RFf t Rttf % fieRT 

§atT i ftr it anR 1 1 tR rtf RFf rtstr eft It rrt altr rr^fr aft rfr Rft it it 
F3T it Rit i it fir i it tt Rtf Rit Rit trr Rt, in rt anw it RRif tti 
I R# I RftR gif ftanR gatT I ftelR ftRT ft R^IRT if ft^RRR, 3TR aitlRF if it jot 
i?T t, Rt i§T aRRTR |q t, RR RR tt ifftr, eft ?R fist RR-RRF RTR if it fteHT 
RRR- W gap 1 1 RR t^ff if gap t RttR-RttR #T FR RRf tt i^RR ^S 3RTRT tfT 
^«w, RTRT, RRt g=FIRt if it RcF §Rftr RR RRRT | R# ft, Ff aFRRit FRt 
Stt-RIR FIrI Ft RIR, tftR RR? RR^ft %FRRitgRtFR'i?TRaflT tl%?T RR 

1 3TRR i?r tt R^Rfi tt, ant rfr tt i it rf rtr fi^it I ttr rf rtr araft I, Rrt 

FRTR t§T tRT ^ I tftR R# t RTR FR RR ttt tt i^RR RF it ftRR" aTTeTT I ft 
FR amt i§T t RIRR if it ttf ilR R# i tt FRRft RR^eT Rt, ^RTT ^ tit % I RRfft 
RFf i?T jiel Ft Rlt ^ RT 3TTRR if 3TRF RRi ^ afFT, it RFT RRt ^5RR tt RTR FteTT 
1 1 #, FR eft Mt 3tt i?T tT 3TRRT 5?RR RRFTt R^t, RftR ft? it FR RRR RT 
R RRFt, RTR aft i§T 3TRft attif % FRtt RRR R$f tit 1 1 tt aTTR RTRt t ^S RRT 
if, fFRTRR tT RFlit, ^S fFFRT RRR RR aTTRRRT tfR t RTtt R % I if FR RR' R^t 
tt tl t RRi RRp FRtt RiftTTFRf RRT itRT R?t, ^Rtt RR{T tt aFRRit FRt Sit 5TR| 
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I. GENERAL 


ft# ?#T ft gfftrr if ft TFT % I W summit conference ft TJF FT# % fft f#FF F#f 

t, far # m# sift Fsisft sETftrTTtiT###ftftFTF#sRT setft Fifftr? ff# ft 

3#^ tins'll FT%R, sftffft -3TFT FF FHSTcl ft Fft ft FTTft f#R #FR ft# ft# I 
^Tff^ FF ftF wPncwd §f#FT # TF# t, F# fR |, 3RTF FTT# SElift % i#T FFFF 
fttf FTFTT if Ffft FFEET FFFT-FFFT Fft, 3RTF sErfft ft ftft I ft S£fFFT eft FFF 
#, ft## =RT 7FF-TTFF FRF # I otfT FMeEd TTR TTTTR if FF# Fft SET## ft Fft t fft 
ft Fft-srft F$#F 3TE# | 3#T F?#ft # Fft-Fft ft# SRE# I ft# FF# ftft FF 
75F-TTFF SIRFTTT ^TTcfT 1 1 FF FRR SET# f | 3TET f#FR SE# RSE ft FTF FF# FT FFT 

# «rw H6# ■3 tft g# % «eff ft# ft ft# ft#? ^Tf # ft Fft ft#, f fft# fftf % 
^#3 #Trt # ft# i ftf ft# ft# FTft % ft ft# ft tetr ftsET, jit #rf ft# i ff #ft 

% FT TEE# t, FFT# FFTF % FT ftr % FT F#7 # I ft# ## ft F# FTTTT if FTFT SEF# 
®fft TKF FT Fft 1 1 # RSE FftFT FT g3TT FFT «TT FFT F^FF F ftft»F I ft # TET ft RF> 
«TJf FFT STT FFft FFIF if 3#TRFF# FRF RfR FFT STT I Fp? ft FFF if REE | F, FI# 
FTT F ,J R FF REFT e? FFR if #3-1 ft 3TR FFT % | ft FTTF-#TF SR# # if % FRF 
q|^r w m i '3 tft ^rrf^PT , w cff atiR m % 3trt-frt ^tf fft rfr f% 

^FT^I F^f % 3TFT ^ir % #)# FWR if ^ 5ElPd=hlfl ^f Ff T# t f^RT# Elff FFTff 
1^1 ^ ^T=R ^F?ETT ^TETT 1 1 FFTff ?Tf^ET «IFc?f 7 FEff 1 1 §Tf^?T «fF# I 3R& ?ERT 
^%^IR3fTT5fJErRcfR%%f^tT|^R^#jff^ f^3T# | % RW I, if cRTT t, 
% ?TffRT | 3TERff ^ WH % 1 1 =FRETRT ^ t, §T^T t ^ I, FER # ^ I, ^ 
3EF4T 3m FET eft cTEErT ^lEff 1 1 FFft 3TT^ftt eft ?TftrT ft ^Eft ftEift 
FEf 3 cTEFET I, Fl^T ftlrTT 3M ft I 3ET 3TTFft eft $ifftr F# ^F I fft FFR 
ftf eEFT eEft f 3TR eE# t, FW F3RT R ftw ft# FER I, W ft# FER F I #TF ft 
Fftf ^ftT ft# f, #fftR Flftfft, ftft ftr if# ftFT SIT ^TFEF FT, 3fR 3 -ft# TpTT SIT 
% 'FFEF, g# REJR Fft miT SIT, fftrTT ft# FER, ^T STTlft|F##eEFf#TErftt 
ftf§gtlSEftft#lft#Fft §TfftT 3TTft #, ft# FTT Fft ?Tfftl # ^TTF ft <ft 

§Tfftl ft, xlft ft FTF eft §TfftT ft f#TT# SERETT# mft f : FTF, 3ET FF 3TT F#T # 3Tg 
§TfftT, Udlfteb T^E# I # TR Fff# eft ftftTft I, ft 3TTF#t ft FEI # 3TE# I 3ET FTT 
ftftr # FF eEFT SET TEE# t ft TpE 3TTF#f SEFT FRcTT SIT, 3TEF#, FTT F^ftT 
3TTF#f FF SEFT SET TEFETT I FTT §Tfftl # I F#ffftf ?FTFT SEFT ft# 1 1 F#T TRF # R^r 
3TTF#f m FTT FftT, FTT ?TM 3TTFf#ft ftf FR TTFETT I FT# ftsfTT #, tt^r SFT # I ft 
FT# SET # 3TTF# SEFTTT SIT fft gfftir F#f FFTT Tft #, FFTE# FE# # fft RTT# trt # FF 
STEEtFTFFftTEE# I 3#T 3TFT 3TTF 3TF# sft fftEf# Fft RRT FF JTT# fftn# # ft 3TTF 
FTT gfftlT sft Fft FFFfF I FFTTT #§T ft fFR ft ft## # FTTF Fft 3TEIT #, 3TETT mU 
1 1 ftfftF 3 TF#set, FFT sftTF ft# #§T ftft ft, ft SETF# F# Fft ftETT F 3F F# F I FFft 
f#TT FT# ft # # ftr FTT# Flf# ft # I ftft FT# t, FF ft # ftr FFTTT #?T ft FT# TRTE 
^TT TFT F SFftfft FTT TRFT FF Fft FT# 3TFT FF FF §lf#dFl SET TE#F F ftt ft y^fd 

# ft ft FF FRFT FFTTT SET FFF SET Fft TEE# I SETT FF FTF# t? FF FTF# f FFTTT 
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% ^7 ft I {FT 31F% % f% f%3% 7Tt3 7F% t 3l%t3 'bfts ?3 %5T %, 5^%! 73131 

ft31 f%%, 353 FT 3F3% 3% f%%, 37 7F% 'Ft Ft, odd) 73T723 311 333 Ft, Jd'h) Mdl^ 37 
gf$j Ft %31 3%7 33% 373 'FT 333 Ft I % ft% F3 3TF% t 713% t%3 %% Ft? 3%7 
dlM'-FTf % fcTfTH % 7113 377%, 3%f Ft 713131 3F I 3%tf% 1%51M 373 317% 3% 5lf%3 
331 f3T % F^rrft, F% 3%-3% 51tjfT7 f3T I, Ff%3T7 fTTT %, 3%t 35%3 fTTT %, f%71% F3 
crgfT 373 3% I 37% t3flT7 % F3 7%7% 3% 7% F3 7%3t % gTJTT % 3 T c£ 7 % t, 

%3T 317% t, %% 5%7 fff % g5TT 1 1 3J3 5lf%31 %3T 317% I #7 377^1% ft I ?7T%f3 
F 3 % f^TT ft 51135 331 Ft ^TTeTT I f% ?3 F7T 3% ffUFT % 71T3 ^33ltf #7 3ff% %t 5lf%7T7i 
3% %3J7 371% 517%t -Hdl 3% f'll 3% I '■'Mdl 7J3 5mfl %3T 3% I 

7% F3 '‘ft 37% 717% 77 37131 t, 3|7T 3£J f%71 717% 77 ^J%7, 5T3%37, 7RT ?73lff 
3%tl5%T3F'5TT7 3T377%f%51T77i%t 51733T% % f% '3TRft=FT % ^flT 7R1 % 3ft 
^FHTTT I, 5%T TTFTf 7TF% 3%31F% t #7 3ft 511771 f 353%t % | % 713 31% 1 1 %31 f, 
7lf%7 713 3T7T 3F f f% ftft 331 Ft 717% 37 371 7% f , % 3ft 35%3 % 7T7% 37 fhl 
371 7% 1 1 ftft 513 3?F% t f% F3 3T3 7131 3T%%, 7f%% 517% ft ft%3-33 37 3J3 
% I 7% F717 f%3 3%f 7T771T 3ft t 517% 3% 33T% % f%3, 5T73t 73df dl 3% 773% % f%7 
3T 517% %5T 3% dddl % F17TT7T 33 51351 3)7% % f%R 3)lf 7T77TT 3ft f I f%3T3 fTT^ 
f%i F3 -3TR3)7T 3) f%ITR % 7TT3 33T% <3ftT ^ft %, 33T73T3t %, 333 3, 7T3 317% %, ^17 
371% F3T% $Tf37T 3%3t I 337 %?T 3% 3373 % JTI %t ^f%3317 ^7 ft% I 

5(3 3F %% 3TF 7% f%3T %T%3 3T7T 7% 3ft 3T7T f , ^% 3I7%7T 3T7tF 5T13%t 37T3 
7TT3 331%? 7133 33711 f, 5T%3T 3 313 33T3T-^7t? ft # 3% % 317 7% t 37133 I ft 
7ft 3% 1 33R %, 5T37t33 3T%31'FlfTTcFts7ftcrf% ^r7 1 317 7% 1 1 ^7t3 % 713 
f§Tl?7ft3%%3177ftl 7133 3373 F3T3F3t?#,ft7%3%7T3!7%3ff%f7F%, 
713% 3ft F3, 33ff% F3ft 3% 3F3 73% ?1%7T3T F33% 3%7%t f I 

7% 3F 73tf%TTT 333 ffl F3% f$T 3% 51T3Tft 3^7% ^1T7% I 3§7T I 513 ?71% 313 
331 f f% F31% f§T 3 F7 71171 3313-733 7TT73 5lj%3) 7313 31% ft 3T% 1 1 5137 F3 3ff 
% 3ft 7f %% F3 f Tit 6Hlt 3T3 3313 71T73 33 73T3T 3ff FtTTl, F3lt 3T3 73T3T 33T ft 
3T%31 1 513 73T3T M%T 3ft, 33T3-71T3 3TT7H 313% 3F3% 31% ft 511% I, 33T3-3T3 71173 
37 3 7F% 3T% ft% f, 33% 33lf 311 333 31731 ft73 % 7^71 ?73lff % #7 33% f%3 
373 |S3T 337TT 1 31T%t, F7 7371 F% 33% 31% 1 1 % ^(71 %%3T ft 3T7TT % I 5ft7 F3% 
F71 317% % f%3 F7Tf%3 %%t % F% 37131 FtTTT % I 5137 F3 33 3171 %t 7%F f , F%F 
333%%t 31% 3% 7% %3! % 3}3-3-3^ ft %T 31%3T, %f%3 F3T% 31*^3) §Tt%T 3R 
ft 31%% , F37-337 71T3T ft I F7lt%3 3F 5335331 ft 3173 % f% f?T %t 711313 %t 7T3?1^T 
33 3ft 37% 37 713T% I F7% %t Rnf%3 31F% I, 3t33T 33131 1 3t33T 33%5T3 F3RT %, 
f% f%3R 3i7 f% f%3 717F % %t F317 3T3 %73 %, 5lf%3 %, 7%3 t, ^13 7T7F % ft 333 
3% f%F7T7T %5T %t 5%%31 % 5lf%3! 7113 fl I 333% ft 7113 ft #7 %5T 3% ft 1 

<f$5 7%3 3lft-313t 31FT 317% 1 1% 3F RlTf%3 3173T 7% R31 3713 313 %, t%^71 3T3 
% I 5%T 3|% 351 5TT53T3 ftTTT % 3F 7[3317 I 3%ff% 3%f 5113% %t 3|3 5137133 3ff ft 
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# Rt fef Rnnr Rf#FRRfefeT#ffefeRT7nFf, fenfFafRfeTFt nfim 
R RT anfer ^ RT nFT afR fe Ft, RTT# ffe npn dRWit nTRT W Mlffe #, aRFRn 
1 1 FT, aTR7 FR# FMR amflni nR Ft#, fet fe | cm FR fen Rt RmT n 7 RR# f, 
Rfn 7mR t fet Rt fenR f, ffe Rf nTR RRRT Rlfell I Rffer Rn Rfe fe # ffe, 

nfe # fffe, ntf fenR nR nRF R# ## I feffn FRR RTR Rf # FRT nR t ffe FR 
^RT 9J7T fe, RT FR ffein RTcR R fen RTnT fe, RR ffe aTR# F#fe 
Rfem Ft# t, nfe nm fen fet, nm R nn fen rtR i fet R affer n# Ft nR? 
nm r# t ffe m nnnR ?jr nR fef aric^ncii nr nR nm rttr R nr^n n^n n nR 
nf, fen-nf# i Rffer Tfer-nf# nf < tfR R t fer RnRRnFTRiRrnRtfnr ^Trife 
f# RR# fe R Rf ariq^cb cR^TT #-TTcf> eft #FT afe ^7TR niAMI I 3TTR RTR 7# 
#%-## % #Fr-#fen arfnn c^pqefr Rfn 1 1 7fe-nT# R nfe fe nr^r n?R nsnr I 
nf nr^FR #n Rnnr nf nR? n7 R nr frtR nfe am fe if rai R, Rt R# fe, 
Rffe 3TRR if #FT <3ffe nfeRT fe Rf n?IRT % aTRnn I 

nr aril# n fe R #ft aft7 nfemT nr affr rrRR rfR nf n§n Rn R nr nf nrRf 
R7R R, mnT €fn rm if fef armr nrnnrfe i ffe ferm R nfeR fen fe rr fenf 
nr# #r nm m n i 3tr m nfeR Rtft nn nF nrn ?jn gn gan, fern nr gn, 
industrialisation, fern nrgn §jn Fan, n% nR# nr, n#n nr afir 37 # nfet ?rfer 
fet i am differ nfe % nm ^fen nr affr nmn fen i nr7n R nfe nfer aftr 
3nfen n|n #7 nFT-nFf ^ #7 nn mr r# m 1 nfffn a#m fcr nrn 
#f # amr m ir, an# ^§Tifi#F7Tn7F%n|#iF7fr7RF7r n#ff, sfttt, f^# 
#7 awftnr, 7R^T^%#nFt, R#fn%fe ntnw arR #ft r# nnn % m# 
nf-nt n?f# nn#, n%-n% nRfer nn#, nr# Tnm arfnn fe fen, nn arffe fe 
fen 1 nnffe srt # Tnm fen I, Tfmr-nfe «rt fe fen, # # aw nSt #n 1 1 m 
fen 1, 7nm, fe fer nr fe f an mm fe fe mrfe nr fe fe fer amr afrfe, 
m# f, fer-fe r tnFmFiF7rn7F7rnfefe#nninr rtt# fe fern nr 
afR fe fe feci 1 am fer n fef nf 1 nr amr Fn n# fen fe afR fe fe t 
fe Fn 7nm arffe fe fe, fe R, fefet #n fe fe arffe, n 7 Trfe t, n 7 7 F 
1 1 armnw n fe nffef %, pnmr amn fw fe amn nfferFvR FT afR fe fe t mn 
?^nrfefei R7fearRmfenfeti afR fe R7F t nirfe if fe fe # F7Rr fe 
fe f# mm 1 1 afR fe n§n nrn nt mr |#fnmnm7rfetiafRfe 
^rfefe nfenT, fe Tnm nfem, fe n7 nfenr feff n tfR n ffeafR 7 m fe 
fe 1 nf fr nF nrnr 1 1 #fer frr rrt # fe # fe t n7R n ffe, fe aifef 
% # fe, fe 7fr nR nfe fe-Ffe ffer, FRfeTftfeifnrfefnr 7rfe, fr nf 
nm ft fef nn nn 1 nr m nT fef fe am# nFr 1 F7iffe fef nr nfe fn wr 
nm nf frRT armr# F7 7 tm n^ nr# ^ 1 nf 3 rr fr nR R nR rr rrir nn # ffe 
nr fr nnr afen fer nrnr %, rmr, nnsi, R7 tfr nr, nfe nr ffe fen, rf 7m nTnr 
F afR fr fe Rf nn Rf fr fef # fef 7fe 1 1 nf fR nf Fnnr feT nrnr % ffeR rr 
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TTRT dHd TF # TTT Ft 3?R Tp$ TT TTT, Did*) FT FTRt I TTff# fjlddl TTdl 
^ RHt ^?T FTRt «lG>dl % I \jd<i TT TFRsT# TTEtTT, *# TTEtTT, TT FRMdM 
TTITTT, T# TgT T# T# TT#T 3T# FT# TFTT 1 1 Tt TF FTR TR# 1 1 
FTT Tifi$TT? TF Ft TEft t #tT ^§T =Ft T#T FTTF# #T TftT FST # TRT TTTT 
TFT t, T% ##? FT# TftT TTRT t Ft TT# #ft, TFT «iddl % I FTT'fldil f#TT 1 1 
TFT FTT Tt TcR TF# t % #?^T #T# f, ##, RE# f#TT T T# TT # TTT TFTT I 
T§T ^ I ^ T^ FT% FTTF# W ## # TT # TTT RFTT t RETT TTT I tft # F## 
#T Tf# ^$T Ft T# 1 1 eft for FTRT ^?T %% TT#, f#TT TT#TT F?# TT# 
^T#TT 3ftT TF# ff ^T # TRt #, RTT ft ^§T T&TT I ^ T% T$T Ft T# 1 1 % Tt #t 
% TFTT t TT# # I 


^ T t% 3TMcbd T?t 3#TT # FRR FT #FTR ft TRT TF# TT ## TTt T# 3#TT 
=Ft TTSHT 1 1 FTR TF#-TFfT)TT t, T^T-TR# T# t, Tc# 1 1 #T> t TF# TJT c§T 
^t.R. # TETT TT FTT # # TETT 1 1 #T, #.R. FtTT TT# 5T Tt T# |, ft#FT TT|T TR 
^t.R. FTFT R# #.R., Tttjt # fRETF TFf TFT TFT #Tdl, TER f | #TRT 3TTF 
3TRT^T TFt dd'l Ti# 31ICHI F3?tf#R Ft, # %TFT T# FtTT I RE# FTERTTiTT 1 FTTT 
F?T T I TT Titf FTTF# fdsiM Tit TTT TRETT Ft, RE# TTiF f# RET I T#f# RE# 
STRi^ di F FTE?ERT #t ^RIT T I FTfvIR FTlft # TFvEtt FTEft I t§T ^f I 3TT 
3TfqEE-T-3Tf^EE %?TT %T^EF Fttft TTEft I ^RT TTF T?t I #T ^T# f^TTif Arts 
F TT =ET FtTft TEft F I FT TRF ?t ^§T TFT TFT I TTITTi TTfer %5T T?t §lf^T TTT 
*1 ^ T ^ ^ I 1 ? 3^ 1 1 tM |R TTF T%^ I 3TT%T ^f §TfTT TtTT, 

TT^t Tff 1 1 3TTF^ TtTT TFT TRTT I, TtTT STTF'ft Tit Tiff ^FT TRTT 1 1 TfTT TFJ# 
§Tf^T T# t, #TTT |TT 3ITF T ft ?Tf^T 1 1 TE?t trained TTF’ft §TfTT % TR 
Wm F FRR Mt t?T TF 3TTT ^ITT TTtf%#RTT|TtTTT^lTT^T^M 
^ ft ^T 1 1 TTtF HRT #FT f TT Ft, TT^ Tt tm^ Ft, TTF FTTTF Ft, TT^ #T T^ 
^ ^ T|f^TTF TtFR Ft, TFT ^t# |R Ft, TtTT # TFT I 3TR 3TREFT 

^ TTTsilfddi yr T TTsTTT TF TfETTT 3TR dcHH| jfl #TTTT 3TtT T?ftT TttIITT 

y ? ? y ^^'^t^T^TTTT^TFtTETTlfeFTT^t^T^t 

TTTt TF ITaiT 3TR sff (^5i M % #T T% T$ftT Tt , TF-RTF T?frT ^ I 3TT5T 

^ ^ 51 ^ ^ ^t T?ttr TiFT ^ 3TTR? FT TF^ TTT fcJTRET %, FFt^ft 

, TMT T^ftT TTftF I Rep ?r TRfF TTit t, FT-^tT, TfET TElf Tt T# TlftF T^T I 

^ ^ 3TTT Tt ft ter TMT % TTTT Tf, TET T# 

r, ' ^ 5^ ^ F FT T§ftT TTEt 3TTT TT ^f, TT# T#T TTRt 

r. • ^ ^ ?’ ^ ^ ^TTTT IfERTTFt T^ftT TF # FT TFT TT# I 

^FT ^^ T ir# FT,TOfTTTfFTT^FTTTT#TTT#,T?ftTTTTT#r 

t, ^Tt#T % TT# 1 1 T# # T## T^ §Tf#T #, T# # #t §Tf#T #, T# F™ 
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R^ 9Tf^R *tRT t RR3ff, 3?^ STf^R eft Ft I RTt^ 3TT^ft 3RFft SlfRR ft R$f 

*trt rrtrt r# r#t, eft rrtrt I aftr sifar %i^%Rr?fFitRTT^tiFR3fRtfa# 
ft rtR ?t rt# t 3 tft tt# % fr, # f3t 3ttr$rrt rrjr | ## # f#T rrrr f3t 

^T RTTRT 1 1 aft ## RTt RT^t RRft Rfft TRTRT I ^TRT, RTRFT, aft ^R 3TTRR RTFT ?TT 
# I; TRTRT, RRfT, RT TF% RTT, RRTf RTT OT, RTIRR RTT OT, 4 RR Ft I f^BT 3TO 
e^t T^TT RTRT eFT W, RF #?f FR Rtf I aftr tf# #jf f## FR 3TRR i^T R RR 
#ft ^RT RTT RR# 1 1 # RF RR RTR FT RTR f fRT TTTT F?T RF FR RFR ft I ## RTt 
RRTR ft, RF RTTRR# RR, R# RTTRRTR R^T, RRT, #, #R, RTT R#, RT# RRRITR RR RFTF 
Ft, tst<iR$ti, ef)H #, Wit FT RHF Ft I 

FRTT Rtrr 3lf#FRT 3TTRRTR R#R RT RTTR RTTR 1 1 3TR5T FT 3TRT # R#R R RTT 
RjR RtR P|eF^eh< RTKfclHI R RTTR Rfff I R#R RT Ri|R RTF# RR t RTR FT RTR eft Rtf 
FT# FT I RTRRTTR Ft RTR # 3TfRRT FRRFTRTTl#fTRRRTR#T 3TTRR RR# I IRfRR 
TRT R FR 3TRR ^?T # Rlt Tf R|-R% R# RR# 1 1 # R# aftT eft RTt, aftT 3TTRTR RRTR 
R3T RT R# 3 3# RFTTF? RTRTTR I ##R RR RRRT RtR RftRR % RRFTRT I RRT RRTR 

I aftr r#rr % rrt xrfT^nr # r# r^ #rt 13 # r rr #t rtf rtrtr Ft, r# #r 

Ft, R# RRRRT# R 9 T Ft, R# ’jrftRT# Ft, R#RR R RF f , 3TtT RTR RTR# 1 1 aftr FR 
Rf RT R#T Rt R#RR ft RFR I # # RTR RN RTR TR, RRffRt FRR RTRR, RR ^ RTRR 
RfeR RRTRTR t, RTft ^f^RT R 1 1 tRF RT R RFT^ RTT RRTR | RTR RR ^fRRT R RT 
RTR, RRT RT RRT R RT I Pld4t RT^t RR WFT^ % RFR FR 3TRR R?T RR RR^R RiT ^ 
t 3TtT 3TRR R§TRR R?ftR R%F RR RIRR RRT% RRR f RRT # fRrtt RTF^FRRTR 
R? RR5% 1 1 aftT R# RR RRR, RtftiTFR’RR RTRR R^ttRR R I FRfRR RtT 'jft 3TTR§RRT 
FtRT % f% FR cl^ifl % -3TRR ^?T Rft aTTR RRFt I 

R RRT ^RR RF^ t I RTRT RT FRIT RR f I ®Ft -3TTRR RRT #ft Rt^T FRTft TttRT RT 

I I #RT RT ?R RR 3R R^ft 1 1 RF RFT RRTR 1 1 3Rft R RR5TRT | RTR RT RTTff FRl^ 
aRFRT RT T^ t, %R Tt I FR RRRTf, #T ’ftf^RT %R T^ t F# Rl^ % RTR#T RR^ I 

RRT RRRR RTRR I RRR e^fTF RR I R*ff% FR?R FRTft eFtf?T?T MlfRTRt^tt 3TRF 
R?t RTR Ft, RR R% Rt RRR?T §TffrT R RR% RR^tRT Rtt I §TTfrT % RR^ RR RRTR RR RRTR 
f^^fl 3TTT FR RR # F RRTTR> RFTf ^T ^ Ft# 1 1 Rf^FR RTtt ^ RTR 3TRT 
5§RR FRRT R5t: Rt RR% RTR Rt RFf RTRT I, ^ RT R# ^fT RTR #»ft I Rt R?T Rft TRT 
RTRft ^ I Rt FR RR RTRt % FfRRT RT ^dt, 6 Hit <ddt aft 7 FRTft FR RRR Rt 3TTR3RRTRT 

I f% FRTft RRRT R?t RTRR^t FTRRRRTRRTTMrtfRTFR R^t-%-RT^t R?T efr 3RRT 
RTRRit RT^ I 

RTRRtT 4iH Ft? Rt Rt FRTR nflR) ^ Rf^FR RTtt RT fRR FR R RRR^tR RtRRTR RRTR 

I I FRfRR % 3RR3RRT ^TvTT RT RR Ft I RRT 3TTR§RRT #^f t? aTTRR RTFT % 
R)k<g^ RRaftTRRT I RRT, ^RRR> ehuy RTfeRrRT #?ft e^t RRTR I, RRT Rt RtFT, 
^.Ht RTRT | RTRT RRFt a?TR, §Tf^R I RTF RT ^TrR % FR ^f, RTF fRR^ft R, 3tt7 cftrtt, 
^RR fR #R RT RTRMRT RRT R^ I 3TRT W? RTR RTFT RTF# R Ft, Rt RTTRsTFT FR R^f 
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RET ERF I FE RIFT F #FT Ft ET E# ERF, RtFT ET F 3TTF, RFT RR ErFF I fe# #ElF 
PtRel ETR I eft RF ?E#TR FR# fER 3TTRRRR FT ^jTTcTT t % #61 R*fh % PlR)lF #? 
TERR 9TRE F, TERt T#eT RRTR I F FtE# RTT-RfR RTE E ETT rF-rF RKTsIH F# RT 
REfF t, ER RE # F | aft? rFF, cfqflcb FtF RF eft fF?TT =h4l 6Hl} F3T F tFF I Ft 
F9T EFT R?F t cRT R#t EtFT ^ E# RFeTT I «Xiel ElF t, F# FtF rF Ewmrii F 1 
fRETE Eft Ft FtF #t ETTE 1 1 #F RR<sll*t RTF Eft, RF ErRTITF RTF Eft, RRTR RRTR 
RTF ETT, R#t el Ah F FtFT-Ft-FtFT Felell % ETERTE I $tlfe1H FRIT f#{ EM^ERi Ft ETeTT 
% FR RTF E> chieegH RETF I FR ETRT RET ET# RTT, 3lfckl RET ETtF ETT ERR E# I RTF 
f^Reft ETT, RlF ERE RTRT Ft EftRF % REeTT F, RlF 3FJ §lPRd Ft RETfFR REFt | # 
RTE I F# FR FtRT RE fFETT#, Ft# rE Rt<3lE R#tE RETET, FT RTF F, EFT, T|E FttET 
§ET Ft, rF R)K<9lE RET TT#, RT Ef# FF#tR Ft, Ft E^T? Ft, FT eF F R§ftR REFt F 
FtE Ft I RF EETE FR# EFTF ET ETF F 1 F# ETF#T E#lF ETEfFFf RT REE RTRT, ETR 
TTR3T EE# F fEveTT E#ET F I E^J fFE' §R FF fFRTR ERTRT % #ET FR RTFR t REE 
f?T?R RR RTRT Ft <J7T E# eft fFF EtR f#ET RlFF I eft ETERE eE FRTt 3RRT^t % foFTR 
%, REft RTeftR R5% RR3TT, RTT Rt ftf^fRR, %RTR RRTRT fe RRR RR RRtF REft Tft 
ftf^IRR RtR eit %RT R 2TRT Ft I RFft %RT if RT %RT I RRT% ^ RT RRR R 
RR RTtF FRTft RTRT^f TIT RTR TRR, RRRR R# RTRTR | 3RR RRRt I RR RF T^R RTRR 
RifTF #Rf^T RR fifRTRR I RR RTrff RRIR ^f ^ft feR RIR, R|R RR RRtF RRif RT% 
Ff eft RTR RRR RcF% f, R^[% cfl^ •iff Ff, R|R Ff, RRTR RRR #R Ff , RTF RER 
Ff I RTFRRjR Ft FtRT RT^R Rff, Rf^RT RR f^RR I RT? RR RRT RR 
RF? FRF R^T RTFR F RFR-R?fRRT 1 1 RF# RFT R*RT F RRT RR RRF RT I FtT 
^ft RRF R RR ?§T R RT R?T RRR TFT I RR# R# RlPelRlPl TftvT #TRT Ffeft 1 1 %RT 
R RTF# RFReTT F, RRTR RFReTT F I RR RR RRRT F RTtFf FR# R^ T^R RT#R 
RT TF I eft R#RR RR F?T RFReTT RRETT I F RR RT# Ft T# I FR# F?T F I F# ?Ft 
3T^RTT R#F R# R# ^RT FEft, fR RT# fRRTR R?t R# FlR 
Rl# RR RTF RT RTRR I RR RFT RlFF, Rt RTF RT RTRT RRT R#F? 5 # R^5 
R^> R^# ^RTR RTR FfRT fe R# I RfRR RR# 3TTR FT5R t #T ^F 

^Frt rfr t# I Ffr ^F fF Ft rrr F$t F rtrrt tfrt t, rfr rr Ft# rtr F rfrt 
FR RF RTR, Ft FR f#T fFr RTTFF I 

^ RnRRt RR ret RRTR I RTET % ?fFFIR F Ft-eftE RT#, R|eT TT# ERR FR FtTR 
^ 1 ^ ^ #5 ?R FtFf F 3TTRE F R|R FT^f # FTEft I RTTef F I 

?T# RF R# RFyfTF Ft fR FR# RF-Rt TRT-RFRRT R, ERTZ R I ERRT RTE 3TR5T RRE 
RTTE RT RFt R# FteTT RT I TRfF rFF# F RTR R# RT ERF F fR RTET RT, fEE F$T 
RTERT RTF F, ER #RT RR§R TRR RTE R# FETT RT, FteTT RT, 3TR5T R# I 

i FFjII R RF# RET RRT rF? TERR RR# RRTR I RF# Ft 3fFvT ETF 

^ ^ ^ ^ F 1 Ft Ft rr crtrtF Ft F# rt etF Ftr rtte err 

E TFE F I FTR-Fe# T#tR 3TRRT f#RRT RRETT I RR# T#f# RRTR ERF RF# I EEE 
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# FFF FFT TTFT, FSKMI, FFET 1 OTE# I ft* 0#T# F# FTF WET F# f# OF FFTF 
% #F c^FT I, OF# gTTl%F FFF t, fafFTOT F#F t, H# J I IJ I FFF 1 1 OF# #T#T F# 
OTR fTT FTF % 0 #M 3FTFT #TFFF 'dHIFI, RcF eft FFTF # F# #)<6 % FtT#t FRF, 
FTF #FR OdFii ORFT FR ## #, <jT# ORE# slid F f# Ft F^y dd^TT j|H^ # #$T sfTT 
oftr #t f%-f| f# # f| H£KMi #f # f| ## 3 FF otR FgF FFigr 1 #f#F ff?f 

FFT F# FT# f# FFT I, TIT#f FfTg# FEET F I FT OTMFid F# gfFFT # TIT# #TFT FTT# 
F# I, TTFfTFT I fF FEE F# I FsTTfFFT gf#FT # FF9F Ft A T# ##T %, 3TtT yFIFT 
F# #t# t FT fF# I# #l<Idl # I RFT Ft TTF# F?T FFFT FT RFFT FTT I OTR gTRT WE 
F##f#T OFFFET #fTTf#FT gfdFI # fFsIld # FEE F# FTFT # 3ftT gfFFT PdF}'?# Fldl 
1 1 FRF FFTFfT#$T% #f#TF FF F3T #T # OTF OFTTEETT FF# TFET F#TF FRF # #0T 
TF FT W OTR TF# 3#EF #T# FT FFT OTR TF# gf#FT FT #T FF# FOR# FTF# I FF 
FFT OFF g#EF Ft gT # gT # #$T # FTF-TTET F# # 3§F ^TrSf, ^T ## TFT, FTF OF 
FFT I Ft OET TT# F?F FFF F# I FF# FF# FFF FT 3TFF Ft F$F, Ft TTF OTTO-FTTO FT 
FF ofR FF OFR OTF# FT FI TTF# t RFT # TRF # f#> FF FFFTFR F TTFFT # FRF 
FT FFTFT F# OTERFFEF 1 1 FRF # FFT TTFFtF #FFTTFTFofR# FT# fFT# FTF # I 
FT# FT FF % FTF FT FT, FTf^ # FFT FT #, OTEFT-OEFT #9T % FTF FT FT FTFT FT FTF 
FT, f^FEF Ft FF FF, FTF F# TTFF I F?TT FF 3TTTF TFFT ^ FTF F# RIFT I OTTF FFT 
T3FFR FTTF% Ft Ft ^?tf Fit TRFF FTFT R<I<^I %, FFT *t Ft Fft FEft I Ft F FFT oft F^t 
^tFFT teT T^t I FFFT fFR FF fEFT #F 1 1 OTR fF^FETR FT OF3EETT %FFTF 
FF^-TTFf^TFT t T^yT-FTf^FT F FF% TTTFF Ft ^f^FT ^FtT % OFF^tt, ^ TFFF F 
FT ofR Fft FF FTTTt % TTTFF, FFFT TTTFF FT OFF# I FTTFt fFR Ft FFR FT I FT TFFF 
FF% # fTeRT F WT FT ^fFFT FTF# FFTT F#, TTTTt ^EtFT, FTT #T5% FFRT FF F I 
^TtF =# ^PlFI, FTTF' F?t ^Pltll TTF FFTT F# ^ I OttT ^T TTtFFT f OTF OTTFt FEftTT-FFTTT 
FF F fFid-tt KF# OTR OTF F^TT ct# % FFTT T# I, F^Tt F orfFFT F# F I Ft F #t 
OTR OTTFFTT TTFjTFT I OtR ?F 3^TFT FT fFR FFR #FT 1 1 F5# FTT TTTFTF ?FT FF FFT 
I, fFT FFTFFT # W fFT OTF FF# FFFT ^fFFT FTT FFTF FTT FFT 1 1 F Ff# F FRt 

# FF I FFF FF F^RF, RFT FFF FF FR OTTF# 3# Fit TIFT FTT F, ofR 3# FF F# 
FTT, TT# ^fET # T3TT# WT # FTF OTRTFET # I FT^tFR# FEET F TTF# F #F, #R 
F ft I TTF FETf F, FT# #F TTFEF # F#, gf^F FR ; FEft 1 1 F# 3 #FT F FF TFF 1 1 
OTF fFTT, OTFT FF 3#*FTF I, OTFTTFF I Ft FF FTF OFT TTF# 1 1 OTF# F# F FTF# 
FR TTF# I #tT OTFT FF 3 # t Ft FF FFTF # TTF# 1 1 #tT-oftT FTF FF f#T 3 FTF 
FFT TTF# t, FTTT FFT TTF# 1 1 # F% TRF 3FFFTF # FFTF t FT #T # TTTFF #T 
FF##T#TTTF%I 

OTF ^5 3FT ffFFTEE gOF I f# gfFFT # #ft FF# ^?T FF FTF# OTTFT #FT 1 1 
FFf ? OFF#T # OTTFT FR# I WET FT FT# FF, FT # F# #F OTETT FTTT #, FT Ft 
f#TTF> FTTT # I F# OFFT # #vT 1 1 # FF# #T F Ft F F# #PT I, FgF F#, F FgF 

^ 1 1 f#T # OTTFT FR# 1 1 FFf OTTFT FR# I ? FFff# 0#f# #IT TTcE FT FF#t TFTTF 
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3ft ?ISI$ ft, f33 37F ft 3F 3ft 3Flft gft ft 3Tft ft 3) ft^3T ft, 33? cpftft^T 
3? 3T*T, tTcF 3ftT 3J3 3ftH fftft, 3§3 <^3% fftft, fft? ftt F3% FRT3 Flfft3 f%3T ft? 
33% 313 ftt F3% ft fttfrT 3?qft 3% % fftft ft?T ft ftftf ftft 3ft 3ft ft I FT 3T3 
ft§T ft F3T? 3t-3t 3$3 ft, MlfftWH ft t, %3 ft F3lft 3?3? 3wTT F3lft fftft 3? f%3T 
ft 3T?3 3? I ft t, 3333 Fft 3T33T 333T ft I ftf%3 fft? ftt F3 3?tfft?T 33ft ft fft ^ftf 
33? 33 3% 3Flft 3ft 3TT3933?3T 3 Ft I 


3Flft f3ffttT ^ fft cfft^ 3F% ft F3 F?ft ft I ftf%3 3FTft ft 33TF ft3T ft g<3? I 
3T333T 3ft ffftlT ft 3TT3Tftt ft 3ft 3FTf 3? 3% ^ 3333 ft, F^I3K 3ft 3Flft 3? I cp 
ftt3 F31? 3lft 3|3 -33% ft?3T fftlft ft I 3% 337# 333TT, 33r3Tt 3^3? ftt? ft 3?ft 

% ^ I 3^? 333TT 33ft % 333 3t 33% ft ftft 3ftftt I ftf%3 3TI3pft ft 3ftf 33% 

3 ^ T ~ 3 ^ 7 ^ ^ ^ 3T% 1 1 3% ftt fft? 3% Ftftt 33ft vT3Tft ft, fft 

F3Tft ft?3T ftt 3§3 ft ftfft3 333? 3T3 JJjftcTT ftf 3§3 ft I ftt ft?3T ft 3*3 Ft 3% F3lft 
33 ft I F3 F3 ft Fft F3 33Tftt ftt ftsRT ft I ftt? i>ch 33FRT ft fft % F3T3 3?I3 

Fft^ftt 331% 33, 3F ftt 3f ^3? 3% 3Tft HFlft ft I fft3ft? fftft ft?T ft 3%, 3Tqft 
ft, 33 % j^Rgdl ft, 3>H%(I ft I 33ft 3Flft ft, ftt? 33ft ftt vT33T ft tft 3% 
3fTF ft 3373 Ft3T ft ftlft ?3!3?, fftsi? 3Fft 3ft, 3Fft 3?33 ?33lft, fft?I? fftt 333 
33lft33 3?F ft 3?T3 3??3T ft I 3F 3% fft §?vIF3Fft ftt, f%33?T fftj? 33 3lft 313, 
^n^rf^3ft)f 3TTft ft I 3ft? ?3? ?3T TFT ft fttft 33? I 3flft 3% ?3lft ft fttft 
333? 3 I ftlft 3ftft ft 3Flft 3% 3T% t ft 3p fttft?3 F3ft 3T13T 3lf?3 I F^I3K Ft 
^ ^ ^ ^ ftt%33 3TT3T 3Tfftq I 3?!3 3??ft ft fft? ftftqn 3TT3T 

3TfF3 I 3F ft ftf 3TF3T ft fft 33 F3lft 3F3? ftt? 3Ffftftf 3ft ftt ftffftF ft 3?ft ft 
3?3-3-3?3 ncF 3M <$5 fttftt 3TftW Ft 333ft ! ft3 333T3 <$5 3^ 3^? 33Ft ft 3% 
F^3? 33T3T^3 T 3TR3^T 3^ff 3?T #3 ft, 3ft 333ftt 3^ 3% 33Tft ft I ftf%3 ft 

JT^3tft^3,ftfft3TftTF3T,3T3?3TfttftFt3T,f%ft3TFt3T,ftft-ftft3lft 
^^^ftft 33 31ft ft F3ft ' ft ^ 3F3? 3T 333T ft ft ft33T ft 

_ F fft 3ft 333 ft I ftft-ftft 31 ft ft I 3TT3 3?ftt 3ft 333 ft 3TF3 

3T1T^33 ftt ^TT ) ftt^T I? WT3 

Ttt r LU r, if 1 ^ ^ 1 ft Fft 

- ~ -■ ,- . ^ ^ ^ |c;i ^13T fft F3T3 ft§T 3^ F3 37F 

. ^^ l ^*^ft^3 3Tftl3ft333ftfft3?3ftft^ 

TO3 ^3F^3T 3?3?t ft 3^ 3ft 3ft ?3lft ft, ft* 37F ft I 
— !j, __r- IT ^ ^ ^ ^ 3<l ^ < ^ ^t ft ft 3T3T ft Fft 3T3ft 3TN3?T 

’ 'Flft FT 3TF ft ! 33 %3 ?3lft, 3ft ft 33 ^3 ftt 3ft ?3lft, 
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T^-cblfci'd ^ I cET RfaT ft?T, FTT FTF % 3FTT F*T F^RT ^ 

Ft tr^ FF-TFF F*f ^ 3TST ^§T cET ^T FF?T ^ I 3tk FFW TFT I ^ FF^TT I 

T^T^ft FT ^F^E FgF ^11 cl t «lldl *f 3ftT fTT 3 pMI 6, TTrtt 6HlO §lf^rl H(T1 

^r ^TTrft %, T^RTtr hfH ftfc if i ftrt fht tft §3tt % fr% cfr f^n i 

eft FTTTt FT ^RT, FTT^Et F^ TTTFT <?Hl F I 

eft 3TF TFT ^f Ft% R*1 ^T '3TTFT FT, %cp ijj3TT, Pt>T FT TTF 311^ FiT 'STFTT 
fiT^TT I eft ^T ^Tt FT fac^t FTTt if OTETT ^3ftT ^T <^dl ^JTT F^FT FTFT t ^jft % I 
^T TRF Fft 'TTFTft TSeft I <JFT Fft 3TTFT^t *ft F?# ^TTeft 1 1 FF T<E FFT % TFTTF? 
FF TFTeft Fe?t, TTTF TT FF cj^F t, T^-fcKSl^ ^f, $Hl4) eft^ft ^ HlH<rl ^f I eft ^ft X JTT 
FTFT I FT F^ Ft TfTT ^TTeTT I ^T *fr TRF Ft %TTTf 3 I FTf?PT 3TRFt RFi FtFTT 
I, f^RTft I, TgF FR% F?t T#, T|F Ft fF?tF FRTT # 1 1 ?tfFFT oftff £ TTT% ^TT 
RsfT F?t, TKd ^ TTTT I eft FF f^F^Tft 3TTTF?t FF % T JTT ^ TF% FTcft ^ I Ft FF 
TTfcfFTf^TF) ^RTF %, yRi<& %, TKd F?t FtFRft if 3ttT 3TF Ft 'HKel F^t T^t FjFRft FT 3ftT 
TFT FF f?RF T^ 1 1 FTRt ^ far 'JFT Ftt 3ftT-3?tT TRF Fft ^RTFf F^t H^i^eff Tt ^RT 
FRT ^f ^ ^ ^ cET t ; f^RsFft Ft 7 ^ I 

^jRT I 

[Translation begins: 

Sisters and Brothers, 

Exactly a week ago, I returned to India after a month of touring abroad. I went 
first to England to attend the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference. Then 
I went to Egypt, to the city of Cairo, and then to Turkey, Lebanon and Syria. A 
great many developments have taken place during this one month. You must have 
heard about the calling off of the summit of the Big Powers which had been 
talked about for months and years. Preparations had been going on for a long 
time and now this sudden breaking down of plans has vitiated the atmosphere in 
the world. Secondly, two days after my visit to Turkey, the government fell and 
martial law was imposed there. 

In England, the most important issue before us was apartheid in South Africa. 
The discrimination against the blacks in Africa has been agitating all of us a long 
time. The countries of Asia and Africa are naturally opposed to it. But I found that 
even in England and the rest of Europe, there were agitations and movements 
against apartheid. For one thing, it is extremely unjust and totally anomalous in 
this day and age. Secondly, unless we agreed that apartheid must go, the question 
arose as to what was to happen to the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference 
which was represented by people of various nationalities, race and colour. If we 
condoned the policy being followed by South Africa, that would mean the end of 
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the Commonwealth, apart from the other consequences that would have followed. 
There will be a civil war in Africa because the newly emerging independent nations 
in Africa will not tolerate such injustice any longer. 

These various issues were in my mind when I was abroad. Turkey is an 
ancient beautiful country. There was a movement on even when I went there. In 
fact, I hesitated a little, wondering if I should go there at such a time. But their 
government insisted, so I went. Anyhow, that was a good thing because I met a 
number of people. Just two days later, the government fell and martial law was 
imposed. It is not that we have anything to do with the internal affairs of Turkey. 
But the thought did cross my mind that if you look at all the newly independent 
countries of Asia and Africa, you find that they have all been in a great turmoil 
during the last ten to twelve years. Compared to that India has been a haven of 
peace and stability. There are minor problems and upsets but India’s feet are set 
Firmly on the path of progress. I hope we continue in this way. Conditions in the 
other countries also make one realize that we cannot afford to slacken for a 
moment in what we are doing. The moment we allow India’s unity to weaken 
through fissiparous tendencies, it will help the enemy. 

Anyhow, we do not think of any country as our enemy. But whether we do 
or not, there are some countries which do not have good intentions towards 
India. As you know, a part of the mountainous region in the Himalayas is under 
the control of China. So our border problems on the one hand and the breakdown 
ot the summit talks on the other have led to talk of war once again in the world. 
What is our role at such a time? It is extremely important that we should understand 
that because unless we do so, we cannot be prepared. 

We are living in a revolutionary age. I do not mean violence and chaos but the 


revolution that is taking place in the lifestyle of the people all over the world. The 
new machines have led to quicker means of mass production of goods which are 
revolutionizing the people’s way of life. Our mode of travel has been completely 
revolutionized. Just 100 years or so ago, there were no trains or aeroplanes or 
motor cars in India. The fastest means of travel was on horseback. Now we can 
travel extremely quickly from one part of the country to the other by rail, plane or 
car. Last month when I had to go to England I got into a plane at one o’clock in 

t e mom * n & anC * WaS * n ^ onc * on at ten o’clock. If you take the difference in time 
o our and a half hours between London and Bombay, it took me just thirteen 
ours to travel that distance. It would take us that long to reach some of the 
outlying villages by a slower transport. 

Car * see f° r yourselves the tremendous changes that are taking place in 
e wor t ay. Our power to do good as well as evil has increased. Take electricity, 
or instance. It is a great source of power in the hands of man. It is used to run 
maC fi! eS ^ an ^ aS ac< l u * rec * unlimited power today. An engine works on 
*hin S1S ° ° rSe P ower * * ^ e ^ eve people used to wonder what was meant when 
was supposed to have so much horse power. Anyhow, electricity and 
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steam are great sources of power. So is atomic energy now. These are all natural 
sources of power that have come into the hands of man. They can be used to do 
the work of ten thousand men at a time. So our capacity for production has gone 
up. At the same time, mankind has now acquired an immense capacity for 
destruction too. A single bomb can kill millions of people. 

So, as I said, the world is changing so rapidly that we cannot apply the old 
yardsticks. Unless we shake ourselves out of the mental rut, we cannot grasp 
what the modem civilization is all about. India is just stepping into the new era. 
But the West has advanced very far. There are good as well as bad points in that, 
and there is great fear too. India is moving in that direction. Unless we adopt the 
modem techniques of production and harness the new sources of energy to our 
use, we cannot improve the standard of living of the masses. We want to alleviate 
the suffering and hardship of the masses. We want to ensure the basic necessities 
of life for the forty crores of people who live in India. They must have enough to 
eat, clothes, shelter, health care, education and the means of livelihood. We cannot 
achieve all this without the help of modem science and technology, which give us 
the tools and machines to increase production. Modem scientific methods can 
immediately double and treble our agricultural production. The rate of production 
in the West is very high. It has become imperative for us to take advantage of 
modem science and the new sources of energy to improve the condition of the 
masses. The people must be made to take advantage of it. 

So we too must follow the path which the United States, the Soviet Union 
and Europe have been following. You read about the superpower rivalry and the 
arms race and whatnot. Though the fact of the matter is that both these countries 
have been moving in the same direction of high technology, both are vying with 
each other to reach the moon and they will succeed. We have no alternative 
before us if we are to preserve our freedom and to improve the condition of the 
masses except to take advantage of modern science and technology in every 
sphere of activity, in agriculture, industry and other areas of production. It will 
make us economically strong and enable us to alleviate the suffering of the masses 
to a very large extent. 

It is easy to say but an extremely difficult task to uplift forty crores of human 
beings. It takes time. The West has taken two hundred years or more to reach the 
position they are in today. We cannot wait for two hundred years. There are 
innumerable forces propelling us forward. 

For one thing, the population of the country is increasing very rapidly. It 
means that five to six million new mouths have to be fed every year. If our rate of 
production remains the same, we will face food shortages. It also means that 
many more people to clothe, provide shelter, health care, education and jobs for. 
It has complicated the situation greatly and so we have to accelerate the pace of 
progress. If we leave it to individuals to do what they like, there is bound to be 
some progress but our combined strength will be frittered away. So it is essential 
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[DEMOGRAPHY AND PARANOIA] 

You Said It 

By LAXMAN 



Why are they alarmed about the increase in 
population and overcrowding? There’s still 
unoccupied space like this all over the city! 

(From The Times of India, 23 June 1960, p. 1) 


to use the national resources in a 
planned, coordinated manner. 
The Planning Commission has 
been set up to go into all this and 
suggest the best way of utilizing 
the country’s meagre resources 
and what our priorities ought to 
be. We want to evolve a plan of 
action by which individuals and 
the nation benefit. 

Some people seem to think 
that it is unnecessary to do 
planning. I am amazed to hear 
that because even people who are 
not very intelligent can see that 
for a country like India or any 
other country in Asia or Africa 
development without planning is 
impossible. If India had been 
enormously wealthy like the 
United States, we could also 
throw money around. But for a 
poor country like ours there is 
no room for waste. If we fritter 
away our meagre resources in 
useless exercises, the real work 
of development will not take 
place. So it is essential to plan 
and get our priorities straight. 


England became affluent, partly, it is true, by draining India of its wealth. But 
ultimately, their wealth increased because they had two essential things — steel 
and coal. You must bear in mind that steel and coal are far more valuable than 
c °ld anc ^ s ^ ver - A country needs them for development. Gold and silver may be 
uselul lor ornaments. The vast reserves of coal and iron ore had remained untapped 
or millions of > ears in England until the beginning of the age of industrialization. 
Heavy machinery was invented and gradually England grew powerful and wealthy. 
°? n * carve d out huge empire for themselves including India and Africa 

ot er parts of the world. Their wealth also continued to grow as production 
e Pt increa ^ng. Similarly Germany, France, Italy, America and other Western 
toun es a vanced, accumulating wealth and power. Huge industries came up 
and production of goods increased by leaps and bounds. 
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Real wealth consists of essential goods, not gold and silver. Agricultural and 
industrial goods, essential consumer goods are the real wealth of a nation. The 
West took advantage of the advance in modem science and technology and of the 
vast natural resources of coal and iron ore. If we want India to become wealthy 
we must also produce more goods from our land, factories, cottage industries, 
etc. We can do it. Once we have a surplus, we can progress faster. We can build 
more houses and factories with it. 

The thing is that we do not have one hundred years as the West had. If we 
waited that long, we will be mined. As I said, our population is increasing by fifty 
lakhs a year. So we have to produce at least enough to feed them, clothe them, 
and provide shelter, education and health care for them. Even if we manage to do 
that, we will remain where we were. So we have to produce enough to cover the 
needs of the additional population and have a surplus for development. The more 
we can save, the more we will have to invest in new industries, schools, hospitals, 
etc. This is the objective we have in mind. 

The problem is that an individual or a nation which is poor is not able to save 
very much. In a fabulously rich country like the United States, they can afford to 
throw away goods and yet they have a surplus. A rich man can afford to waste 
and yet will have a surplus. It is a vicious circle in a poor country for unless it can 
save there can be no development. Secondly, the people’s outlook must change 
and grasp the world of modem science and technology. Boys and girls go to 
schools and colleges and get degrees. It is no bad thing to get a BA or MA degree. 
But you will find the greatest number of unemployed among the arts graduates. 
You will not find an unemployed engineer because he is needed. Similarly a man 
of science is at once snapped up. 

So the pattern of education is changing in our country. It is becoming more 
and more science oriented. The demand for education in the art subjects is 
diminishing. India is changing on all fronts. Ultimately, it is human beings of 
quality, educated and trained men and women, who are a nation’s strength. Gold 
and silver do not constitute strength. Man produces gold and silver, not the other 
way round. A trained human being can achieve a great deal. You can best judge 
the capacity of a nation to progress by the number of qualified and trained human 
beings there are — doctors, engineers, scientists, carpenters, ironsmiths and others. 
In this age of science and technology, it is particularly necessary to learn to 
handle machines. More and more people must learn all this. 

So the urgent priority today is to train human beings in science and technology. 
At the same time, we have to start making the machines which we need. We 
cannot continue to import them from other countries forever. We can really 
progress only when we make our own machines. So long as we have to import 
them, we cannot go very far. We are dependent on others for repairs and spare 
parts. Therefore, it is very essential that we should set up machine building industries 
in India. Along with that, we need to produce steel and coal and power to run the 
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machines — electricity and steam power and atomic energy. We have to do all 
these things. That in turn involves the production of various other essential 
consumer goods like food, clothes, and houses, and arrangements for education 
and health care for the people. Then we have to produce the equipment for our 
defence. All this means that we should change India completely. We have to 
change our techniques of agriculture and set up millions of industries — heavy, 
medium and small — all over the country. 

India is a predominantly an agricultural country today. It would be a good 
thing if people were to go out and work in factories. It will be a good thing to 
reduce the pressure on the land. I have told you all this because when we shout 
slogans, we must not lose sight of the fact that everything requires hard work 
and effort. We can achieve nothing without that. Both the capitalist and the 
communist countries of the world today have progressed by sheer dint of hard 
labour. Other things are superficial. We too can progress only by hard work. I 
want you to remember this because there are grave problems facing the country 
and the world. For one thing, nobody knows when war may break out and lead 
to total destruction. We need to become strong economically in order to defend 
ourselves. Otherwise, we will find ourselves in terrible difficulties. 

The other aspect is the border issue. As I said, the Chinese forces are on our 
borders. We have sent our officials to Peking to discuss this issue and to clarify 
the differences in the maps. Our effort is to solve any dispute amicably as far as 
possible. We do not want war. But we will not run away if the enemy attacks. We 
have to defend the nation. So looking to all these dangers, it is imperative that on 
the domestic front we should lay great stress on economic progress. 

There are various ways of going about it. We have adopted planning and are 
laying stress on production of essential commodities. As I said, we need steel, 
power and trained manpower for industrialization. We cannot set up heavy 
industries without steel and nor can we import it in large quantities. We will go 
bankrupt. Therefore, it is imperative to increase the production of iron ore and 
produce steel. We have set up four huge steel plants, which have gone into 
production. A nation on the march is always hungry for steel. Steel is necessary 
in agriculture, small industries as well as house-building and other sectors. So it 
is very essential that we produce steel. Then we have to make arrangements to 
produce power, electricity, thermal power and atomic energy. We have to train 
people to handle machines and need machines and engineers at all levels. These 
are the problems before us. 

It is an extremely complex task to uplift forty crores of human beings. A few 
days ago, I calculated that if, as we want to, we provide education for every 
child in the country, the number of teachers and taught will rise up to a hundred 
million. It is a very large number. We will need at least fifty to sixty lakh teachers. 
I think at the moment there are nearly four crore and twenty five lakhs of boys 
and girls in schools and colleges. Education is the most revolutionary aspect of 
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changing India. It is changing human beings and society. 

There are great advances in the world of science and technology. You hear of 
new inventions every day, new victories of science. Man is aspiring to go to the 
Moon. What he will do when he reaches there or how it will benefit mankind, is 
not the question. It shows how the world is changing and the need for us to 
remain constantly vigilant. If we are preoccupied with petty things, we stand in 
danger. 

There are two or three lessons that Indian history can teach us. One is our 
tendency towards disunity. Two, India was ruled by great monarchs, but they 
never bothered about proper maps of the empire they ruled over. It is for the first 
time under the British that proper maps of India were drawn up. The British came 
not as conquerors but as traders and were very humble and polite in the beginning. 
Then they gradually started gaining control. They defined the territories under 
the various rulers and carefully investigated the set-up of ministers and councillors. 
They gained control over them by bribing them. But the important thing is that 
they had a very accurate idea of the topography of the country, unlike the great 
heroes and warriors who ruled this country. Sheer bravery is not enough in the 
modem world. There must be a grasp of facts. Maps are simple, straightforward 
affairs. Science is far more complicated. 

We must leam the lesson of unity and the need for mastery over scientific 
and technological knowhow. The world is shrinking with the fast mode of travel 
and communication. You can go from one comer of the world to another in a few 
hours. Therefore, the problems today are different. We can remain as one nation 
only by learning to maintain unity. Quarrels in the name of religion, caste, language 
and province have become meaningless today. Nor can nations remain aloof from 
one another. Air travel has brought the world closer. We must prepare ourselves 
for a new world, particularly the youth. My generation has grown old now. The 
youth will face the new world. There have been great changes since my days in 
college during the last fifty years. India and the world have changed. I wonder 
how much more it will change in the next fifty years. We have to be prepared for 
it. War has become a terrible thing with the lethal weapons which have been 
invented. One atom bomb can destroy the whole of Poona and the surrounding 
countryside. There can be no victor or vanquished in such circumstances. A war 
will mean the defeat of modem civilization, as we know it. 

If we are intelligent, we can take advantage of the world we live in and 
progress quickly. Otherwise, we will be mined and be enslaved once more by 
others. This is the question which stares every nation in the world today in the 
face. 

India is held in respect in the world today, not for the usual reasons of military 
might or great affluence, for we have neither. We are respected, firstly, because 
of the manner in which we got freedom under Gandhiji’s leadership — peacefully, 
without resorting to arms and as far as possible without bitterness and hatred for 
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the enemy. Since independence, our policy has been one of friendship towards 
all. We have problems with Pakistan and China and we shall sort them out. Our 
effort is to find an amicable solution to our problems and to avoid war. 

It is not that we are afraid of fighting. But wars bring destruction. Modem 
weapons make a decision to go to war unacceptable. Some people even in India 
demand that we go to war on any pretext. Well, if necessary, we shall certainly 
fight. But we have to build up our economic strength. We have to make India 
strong in other ways. Otherwise, our show of heroism will be merely foolish. 

Moreover, we are engaged in a great war at the moment, a war against 
poverty and our weaknesses. That too requires great planning and strategy. We 
cannot afford to fritter away our chances in futile activity. We have to wage this 
war scientifically, not with weapons but with martial discipline and skills. I want 
that all boys and girls in India should be given a year’s military training in college. 
I do not mean that all of them should learn to shoot a gun; that is child’s play 
today. I mean military discipline, the habit of obedience and walking with straight 
backs and heads held high. These are all small things, which make for a nation’s 
strength. Often I see people walking on the streets, slouching and ambling along. 
In Europe, you will find people walking with rapid strides. There is a martial 
bearing among them. In India also, we need to learn these things. Above all, what 
we need is mental training. We must train our boys and girls in colleges. I am not 
bothered about their learning to handle guns. In any case, guns are becoming 
obsolete in modem warfare. 

Ultimately, what we have to do is to mould the character of the people. It is 
obvious that we have to pay great attention to this in schools and colleges. 
Everybody must get opportunities for education. If we try hard, we can transform 
the face of the country in ten to fifteen years. The only problem is that we are 
easily carried away by petty things and our enthusiasm and energy are frittered 

away in slogan mongering and making a noise. We must guard against these 
tendencies. 

I had come to Poona six weeks ago 6- and am here today. I have seen this city 
c anging rapidly over the last few years. The population has grown. Today it has 
come a great centre not only of Maharashtra but of India, of learning and 
pro essional training. The whole country hears about what happens in Poona. 

ere ore, there is a special responsibility, a burden, on your shoulders, not only 
to do the work but also to set an example to the rest of the country. Poona is a 
histone city and famous in Indian history. You are all writing a new chapter in 
India s history and Poona must make a secure place for itself in it 

Jai Hind. 


Translation ends] 

62. See fin 61 in this section. 
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(ii) Gujarat Visit 


8. At Kachholi: Public Meeting 63 

FfsRRtFT?R, 

R? feF IF, ?fR ftff 64 ftR «t fRR, gsR fFFF 3 ttf F Rt gjr Pih^f fRrr 
^ 'WiR ftF Rt i 65 R zm # fR RRt Ft fft, Rt gR Rrt fFFT fff fttR 

grr I ^ FFlt FT? Rt 3TTF F ?%F FRtRT tt, FFTt fRR RT Rt 3TTF FF RR tt fFFF 

rt 1 R gR 'Spft gif 1 

■3ftr ?F Wf g3TF R RTF RFFT FFT, FF FTCtFRF RT, FtR RT fFFftTFT, FF R 
FFT F1|F <3j|c|^t|cb RTF t Rt FF FTFtt t fR FTFT Ft ^ fR FTF F Ft FFT 3TF5T §J^ 
FFfr F fFFT fR, 3TFFt FF ^FTF fR? I FF ^FTF fR FTZ? FRff Ft fR FFF, RFtfR 
?Flt F?T it FT? FTF FTTF FT? % I T?fR? ^-F-cgS FR Rt7F FFT R FTR FFT f?F I 
Ft FT? t|?T?R? t fR 3TTFRT FFT FF FTFT??? 1 1 FIT TJT? fRt F Rf g?T 1% F^F 
Fit FF fR 1 1 ?F F? FTR 3 FFTt R? ?g? RRt t % ??Rf FFT Rt, FTRTT FFT 
F^? FF FR 3Rft ?R 1 1 FtRTt Ft g? FTFT FlfFF Rt RTF Rt Tf? RtFT FTfFF I 
FtRTt RT Ft ?^5 RtFT t Ft RtR, RR? ?fR fR? 3TT? Rt R % ??Rf FF FT? 
R^? Ft FFF RTF F|F FtRT Ft FTFT 1 1 IFFFM FFF fFFFF fR?T % fR F|F FjS 
ttf^lRTt ^PlRRRl^ Rt, FFTFFT Rt Ft% FTf?? Rt FFRt Rt RT R TIFF Ft I Ft Rt 
Ft RtFT I FF? I Ft ?R RtF Ft ft? R?, FTF Ft 3TFF FF FFFF I FFtfR % F?T 
t3IRt FtRlft RTF % ?R FW FRFT, FFFT RT RTF FTFT FTfFF I ft? R R? FFF Rt, 
Rt F R ?ft ^Ttft ^ % I ^FT Ft RTR # t, ^F F FFF Ft% I FfRF ?FR FRTFT 
RT% RTF %, FFFfF t, 3TFF RFTF t, FF% FFF R^, FF FTF Fitt, fRF^tt R^t FTF 
FF FFF RR % FFl^ FTFt RT I 

RtF RFf Rt FTF ^tR, R 3TTF F F RF RtF t, Ftft FF RTRt F# FTF FtR, 
fRrR FF RTFT %, FRFTTR Rf FtF ^ ^Jt 3TTF F 3ttt FF FR 3TT% F Rt Ff^t 
F% F, FTft Rt FTR Rt aft, R FTF FRF ftF FFT FT 3ttt RTF F| RFtRT tR, 3TFR 
tTR FFT, FF fR R, FTft ^fFR if R RFg R FF Rt FFRT FRF R RRtF 

^ R fRir 1 1 R FfT FRT ?RRT R FR f R |, FfRR Rt ftR Rt FTR R I R RqRT 
R FifRt fR Rt R Rt%$T Rt [...] fR Fft ftrrR Rt ^f fff R Rt fftfttR R 
R R§F R FFRt FTF tR, FF FtF FtF^, FFfRt ^FRt R Rt FRF RTF Rt, FFF 
fftrt R ftf IRt tt?r rt R ft i 


63. At the inauguration of a waterworks at Kachholi village, Gujarat, 21 June 1960. AIR tapes, 
NMML. 

64. Yusuf Mohammed Nagdhi, also spelt Mohamad Issop Nagdee, associate of Mahatma Gandhi 
during the satyagraha movement in South Africa. National Herald , 22 June 1960. 

65. See also item 53. 
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3TTTT T7T TFT ^ ^Hld 1%TT, ERTTTT I 

3TT 3TFT dl 4 I TT TTTT ^TT fF^T I ^TT I T)FT Tt TTT I 3TFT 
TTcf f, T)FT 7TTT FET TTf^T, 3T^FT-3T^FT Ft% TT%T I ^TT I T>FT T f^T^TTjT Tfr 
% TiFT... ^TT I ^ STefT-ST^PT T)F^ 1 1 3?4t TT> 3TTT#) Ef T^Tt TTT f^RT 
^ TiFTT T# ld^ldl ^TRTT I ^ TT) ETfr T^E 3TITR 

% I f^T I 3^ Fd^ft ^1^1 3TTWt Ftcft ^ f^> ^f TsTdT ^ TRcfT % 

3TTT TjT TF% f I ^f 3TT, T>F^ T>T 3Td Ft dl^, dT Ti%Tr | ^TT I 

[Translation begins: 

Sisters and Brothers, 

A few days ago, Haji Yusufji 66 came to Delhi to meet me and invited me to come 
to KachholiF 7 So I am here today and have had the opportunity of meeting him 
and our other comrades from South Africa as well as all of you. I am very happy 
about that. 

The task which I have been asked to perform of inaugurating the waterworks 
for it is an extremely important one. We want that there should be no village in 
India where pure drinking water is not available. We cannot build waterworks 
like this one everywhere because there are five and a half lakh villages in India. 
But pumps will be installed to supply water. You are lucky to have a waterworks 
here. I have heard that many others have been built all over Surat. Unfortunately, 
the people often look to the government to do everything, which is not a good 
thing. You must forget about the government and do the work yourselves. The 
Government will do what it has to. But if you wait for it to do everything, the 
pace of progress becomes very slow. So we have decided to delegate the authority 
and financial powers to the municipality and the panchayats to make these 
arrangements. If they do not do their work well, the villagers can elect others to 
the panchayats. India cannot progress by the efforts of the government alone. 
The people must cooperate and work hard, and help not only with money but by 
their enthusiasm and interest. Then you will see how quickly the face of our 
villages is transformed. 

Those of you who are not very young will remember the occasion when 
Gandhiji came here thirty years ago on his Dandi March. The whole of India was 
shaken to the core and there was a widespread movement. It shook the British 
empire and Gandhiji has become famous all over the world. Dandi March is part 
of India’s history now. This entire region is tied up with that. So you must also 
make an effort to improve conditions here. You must keep Mahatma Gandhiji’s 
principles in mind and try to adhere to the path that he showed us. It is in our 

66. See fn 64 in this section. 

67. See fn 65 in this section. 
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own interest to maintain unity and work hard. 

Thank you for the warm welcome that you have given me. 

Please say Jai Hind with me thrice. Jai Hind. I said, with me. You keep 
forgetting that we must work together, not separately. Jai Hind. Please say it 
loudly and all together. Why do they all say it one by one? Children are not taught 
in schools to say things in unison. They ought to be taught. Again, Jai Hind. Why 
are you in such a hurry? I have not even finished when you start off. Wait for me 
to finish and then repeat. Jai Hind. 


Translation ends] 


9. At Maroli: Kasturba Sevashram 68 

FfFFT RR ft?FT, 

FF rft RrFF §3TT STT fa F# FTTf F# #FT I FT FT Ft t FTfFT F# FT# FTF, 

Ff#F F# 3TT Ft, ?F 3TT FF® R 3TT # F1|F jr# f#F 3TR# FT FTFF 3TTF f I 3TR R# 
FTF % #T % FRF # ffctFRT # f?TCsft ^fT t 1 FF FT# # FFT 3TTF 2t IF? 3TR X r -bl 
FT# Fit <TT^TT T# #, eft 7TF 3TTF I FFTf# FTpT # F% t #? FT# FTT FTF 
#, RFT ## # 3RTF I F# ##F §RlFT # FTpT ## F TJFT FT #? 3TF # FTF % I 
Ft I7T F7FT 3TT FT FI FF FTF FTF 3TT# f 3TIT IF 3TT^PT 3 -3TT # # f# RFT FTFT F 
FF Wf FTT 7FRFT %, #R FF 7TFF % F# 3TF5T FTTF FT7 TFT % #7 # FFFFT 

## % I 3TTFF RF7 #FT 7TT FT1F giRT fSMMIF FTT FRFTFT, F# FT FTfT TTT RIT # HRFT 
f#TT 7TFF IF FTTFF F FT FT% FTT | 7 ° FF# fFR FNFTt EFFFTF I 

Ft# FtT FTFT #7 FTTFT FTF FFT-FFT FTFgl #7 TFF^F FTTFT, ##F FTF 7%R 
f# RrR jTTRT Fit, f## ^?T Fit FTFT FTT 3TF FT# F# #FT I FTFTR ## t FTF FFFTT 
FT FR5 #, FFT F#t t FT RrF 1 1 3FR #fFF F?T t # 3TFT FFFT F I FF FFTF F3T 
# FF FFF, FFFTFT % FRr F FTF FF TFT % I FF FFFTT #T7T # FTF 7#, FT# FFF#F 
FHTFT Ft# t FlF FT ^gT5 I Rf#F 3RRT FTF FT FF I FF FTTF #FT # FTFT I FFF FF I 
%F #FT I? 3TFF 3TTFF F# RRff # FT# %, Ft# # FRFF #, Ft# # FFFtF F I 
FT FF F# FTFT FFR FTFF | ’3tR FF FF#t fFF # ?F FTFT #t FRFT 1 1 
'FF f#F I 

68. Speech on the occasion of the foundation-stone laying ceremony of a hospital at Maroli 
village, Surat District, Gujarat, 21 June 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 

69. Kasturba Sevashram, an independent non-profit making organisation formed in Maroli in 
1930 for education of the poor. From the website of Kasturba Sevashram, http:// 
kasturbasevashram.org/about.html, accessed on 8 October 2013. 

70. Nehru laid the foundation of a new building for a mental hospital run by the Kasturba 
Sevashram. 
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[Translation begins: 

Sisters and Brothers, 

It has been decided that there will be no speeches. So I shall not say very much. 
But coming to this ashram 71 brings alive old memories and events which are part 
and parcel of India’s history now. I am reminded of the time when Gandhiji came 
here on his famous Dandi March. Dandi is a small little place in Gujarat and yet it 
has become famous all over the world. It is remembered to this day. All those 
events come to mind in this ashram which is in a sense a memorial to that era. I 
am glad to see the good work that is being carried on. You have given me the 
opportunity to link myself with this ashram in a small way by asking me to lay the 
foundation . 72 I thank you for that. 

The Dandi March took place. Then followed other events and finally India 
got freedom. But please remember that there is no end to the journey of a nation 
or race. It continues in some form or the other, and peoples and nations move on. 
Nothing stands still. Either they go up or come down. A nation full of vitality 
progresses as I think India is doing at the moment. We can call it the Five Year 
Plan or something else. But the fact is that the work of progress goes on. It does 
not happen by itself but by the efforts of the people, their hard work and 
cooperation. We are all embarked on a great journey and we must march ahead in 
unity and cooperation. 

Jai Hind. 


Translation ends] 


10. At Maroli: Public Meeting 73 

^ ^ if ts w i At sr tif #^f ^ wr cff 3tt# 

F^TFRT FTF 3TFJJ, 3R 3TTTT jjrT «FT ^ £ 

3^, R -sflT FlpT 3TTTT RtR, FF3TT FT ^ 3ft? rffa sfTFT 3 

^ ^ FFF WR # g3TT ( 3R5T f3TT, ^7T Ft |3JT, 7R 3^5 I cpjff% F5T FfcTFW eft 
^T^TR T F ?FFT ?^TT I eft WT 3TFFT f^TR ?FRT FfFT t F7T Ffa W 
F FF feR 3TPT WF, ^FT rT^F FFTRT Ft £ fa^RTt FT FH ^FT eFF F^FT ^ fF, 

7 1 . See fn 69 in this section. 

72. See fn 70 in this section. 

73. Maroli, Gujarat, 21 June 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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3Ttr fffiqq MI am q#F dm ■JfF Wf d#f <*mdl Ft an# t '*TTTrT qt, q?# rtf 

t ?TF an Fit *t4>dl I tff d 3TFT % t?F F?F §*?, FT?d tddd § 3 TT aft? FTm 

1 3TT, fFt ftf ?#F F#, FFTmT at f dim t, qqf off q## Ft ?T?dT ffFTFT SIT, at 
6dft Rksni SIT 3?|? t$T % ■Jd^T WRT f^TT SJT I # ff? FFT?T t?T ?q#T fan aft? 
*FdF ft # FF1? ?m# Ft-df 5T9F an Ft, df TT§F I FFf TTFT W, ?q# q^T 
Fq 3Td {Tan aft? <jd(l dldl $Jd l?f | 

FF# SIM sfr ?Sf?PT ft qt, ^Tft SIM ?F?iar fqq 3TTF q| aft? amdT # aft 
W |:TI t, qf#dT I qdft ^ qt I FT# d?FT % anf#F ^cRTaf ?pf qq Ft ant, 
?SRR dT # W I FF qFF t FF f#3# qRF#?F q?F % dt I aft? FFt q# 
=EfoTTFXjT 1 1 FF# #, ?TF t FF# FW t?T qq VJ% FFT FTF 3TdF Ft W, FlffFTIF 
FF w | d??t q# #q q#, ff? aft? qi|d d# | #ffq fcR? mt dm F sif t 
f#-f# stamrf $jf qt, am amt 1 1 stamr qst qt? FFf#T % fft? t?T qt amdr 
3TTF dt I #T qt amdT ant ft q<J# t? ftt Fd? FJ f F# q?#, qffm t q<S# 

1 1 aft ^t anar=M ai^ t?T t, ^tfm t, t§T t ^ffn t, FfedT am q# q?f 

am anat # d#t ff sift q% qf#i# #f t, qfrsm q*f t$T qsdr I aft? qfsm 
aram-andq qqf qf, ?TFsftn t ftqqq, f# ft ##t ftw ant qq F# drqm Ft an# 
1 1 ??t q?F t ?TFsft 7 r t Ft ?q?R ftm qr i # arq Ft ?rq ## ft ftdqq ?TFsftF 
t, ft?r qr? w qqf, qfrsm qqf ant q^qT 1 1 am?, fft? sift qftmT I, ft ^? Ft, 
^T t rn tq fn qq qxiT F ttn-qff qqsq tm q^f, qF f mm? f =Fm qq 1 1 
£RtatFqiffttfcTqt, qq t afr ff qn?igit t tqr qt, ^tm qqr t ft n i H i q i n 
t qt 1 1 ?m ff at qf tqr Ftf t f qq 1 1 artftsT qf ^?t I, ?qfttx tf sm arttqr 
% FtqT t, xjfq t tt aft? qq?mt tlttFttt?rqq?FttqT qqqr t aft? at ff 
tqr qq, ff? tT^ aft? Ft qq^ qm srn T^tr f if at tqr qt, q?fm fqr-fcF armr 
t qzqrq Ft, ?mf qt q?rt qm Ft, ff f# ff stf t amtt qf qf Ft ant aft? aft? 
tm ntq ?t i f qit |f i tTqr f Ft Ffrnm t t?T qqqr t, tw ^fm m ?fFm 
Ft ff at tFT Ft 3 ?Tt FTt amdT qt FIF Ft, mtt st% t qf ^qff ft Fit l F?rftq 
mq qm ff FF at FFTF qqitt sm, 3 ?rft FFF cFFT dHMqi<t FF qft Fttt, qqfff 
^Fiarnif fn t Ft?n ftff ftq ?Ft t ?rf qt q?mt m, ffifft qq i am ?m wm 
qqtq q# Fft t, ff tt arm anqt t fti ^ffqiq Ftm t, ftf xj# Ftm t, ftf ff# 
3 F §Tt? qqqm FtFT t, ff# q>T q#! FtdT t, ?m t F# Ftt tffq ?m ## qt 
q?m? t FTF Ft, #qq fqqqr FT %F aft? fdd# FlffcT # FdFT qt I FF did amt Ft 
t ff# t?T t ff sftt t arm# q| q# Ff aft? amdT 5:# Ft, ff amt qm q# t, 
aft? t?TT t§T q?dr F# % I 

ff ffF an# ?nqt fsf srir afr? ff? q#-q# starq# fftf, fff#f starqr 1 
FF# Ft, ff? £dt fqq#F stafFT I am FF #q ?F F, fftT? FF # t #?# staTFT 
ff 1 ff##?? ff at qqq qt ?nt t§T ft ftff ?sqf, ft # starq# qq# 1 am? ff 
?JT# f#^ arm# # fifft ^ qt, # q?# #qr ftf f #, ?nt tsr qq 1 f#tt Ft t?T 
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3% 733% 77391 ft, 93% oqf^rf 3% 3# 7317%, 99%t 31# 3ft 3#, 313% SJ%$T 3ft 9ft! , 93% 

3% 3%7 TIFT 3ft dftl, 711% 3Kd 3ft 9193 <<3*11 % I 3%ff%5 997 6HI% \i~lRl ft%% 
7% 7R% FUlt, 93 9R 3T771 3ft 599% ftf%! 1 1 FRET f%91 71% 31771 3ft I 73719 7317% 
9[9717I 3%7 3*3% 9R H6KI^ 3ft 97% l*MI, 71% 31771 3ft (%cil, 33 333ft f%717 3%7 ?7% 
37? % 5P9f% fttftt 7% HIT 31771 3ft I 7% 9?7% 313 7% 9FT 3? 919 77% !%5 ?% ?7 939 
3% hWHI ft f%5 31771 33 793 33% %>% ftt79 ft, 37% % 6HKI ftldl 3%7 37% % 33% 7R3 
33 FFTTI 3%7 ^3% ?% 313 77391 % f%5 3% 3R3 3% 331% %5 31% 33T ft? 3R%3 35%?? 
317%7T 3%f% 7%9 979 7?% ft 333% 533191 ft I 7% ?9 3T3T 3R% ft 3ft 7% 3T7%3 35%? 
3% 3T3T "ft, 9t-9R 9T9%! 3% 3ftt I ?7%ftf3 95f%9lft fttftt ft, ^«bvl ftt 9179 ft 39%%5 3^3 
fft%! %, 35ft 7% 377% % 91 333T 9%t §f ft, f%% ft 3773% 533191 3%33 ftl 59179 ft I 533191 
%% 3)61, %M 3713ft 33RT? 3) if 5331 3ftt 99579 I 91 7% 99% 9f79FT % 337% ft, 3133 
373 3 337% ft ^33 3%ft 3ft! 33T7TT I ?7%f%R 9F173T %t % ?33% f%73191, ?3lft f%7TP%T 
3%, ?91% 713 9979 3%, 7|3 313% 33 % 333T, 3753-7%! 713 3%, #7 713 3%% 3% 539%% 
313% 3%-3ft 9f%719 % 719191 3T 3%7 371% 333% §lf%7T 3%!, 3?3lH 357% 3% $%%71 I 
%1 ?3 3% I 93 9 3ft-3ft 35FT F3R 71FT% ft I ?3 35F% % ?% #7 %$% % %! 3|7T 7%7391 
ft, 3%7 %$T 91% 33 9%, 3lft 3FT%35T ft!, 3lft T57T ft!, 3lft 999! 951 %9T ft!, 91% 33 99 
fftsTR %, 3%-3ft 35R731% 331%, 33T-33T, 33 3%, 9%t ft! 9% I ?3 3%7 %$% 3% 33571 
7% 3ftf 957% ?9171 %?1 3133T %?T 7ft3T I %f%59 ?% 3%7 %?% % fftlTH 7%7391 ft 3%7 53% 
3ft-3? 31% 3Tlft ft, 5399% 7%7391 ft 1 7%7% %% 93% 35%? 7%7% 3%, 33791% #5% 331% 
371% 9%T95 ?9RT %3T ft!, 373133 ft!, 9? ?% 7%7391 ft I #7 f%7131 ?3 7%7%% 37F% ft! 
?3f% 71733% ft%% 7lf%59 33 7133% 7%73 35 ?% 7% [...] 7J9 9ft! 7135% 7% % 991 95T I 
, 5f%7T 371% ^37% ft f%5 9ftf 91^9 3ftf I #F9 3? ft 311333 733? 3%357, 5397 91919 3ftf 
3T%t I %! 3?^3TF3J%3 ?3%, ?7T9% PR %7133 %f%TT | 371711 ft f%5 3ftf §333 3% I ?7T% 
333 ^3 335% ft %I5 3%ft %! 3ftf [...] 3%ft%!^J3ftf3R7?lftl#7, 7%3T33F 3|-3ft 
3513 ft ?31% 7113% I 

3F% 311333 3? 3^713 TJcf5 331 3%$T 331, 3? 3333% g31%35 ft!, SR3 ft! I %f%53 
3%ft 3T7F1 3%§T 33 5511% % 3%ft %9T 31771 ^ 31?7 7% 3ft! ft! 331 3?, 3? 7% 7317% l^F 
3137 33?T 35T% 35 ^1%3 ? fd^tlH ftlTTT ft I 3ft 7g$% 3% 3171 ft! f%5 JJvjRld 3% 53^3% 
ft!, 71733% ft! #7 ?HR% ^% fcRcjm ft I %f^Fl ?%§T1 ^ 7%3 313 77% f%5 3173 
# % ft%% ft I 3113 3^ 31F7 913%, f%%?T % 913%, 7% 3113 317131% % £ 

91% ftl, f%7FT 3TT335T 1%^ ftldT ft, 3333% 717%%, 3113351 3FT, f%71% 3%7 ^331 % 31133% 
3?3R% I %1 ?71% 3T713!ft % 331 f%731 FtTH ft? 3? 3ft! f%731 ftlTll ft f%5 31T3 1^35 

r.’.'.r ^ 35 1 f%731 ftldl % f%5 3H3 31771 % 3F1%35 ft, 3113 

Rit lW-t) d tr %%3T %5 !%fft99 ft | 3H33% 3F3R ^fft^l % ft f%5 3H3 31771 35 ft I 3?17F? 
35, TpRlTl ^7R 3%?1 3913 %5, 3? 3?3R dftf ft 7% 3? 9391 3TT331 313 77331 ft I 

^ ^ ^ ^ *11771 3% 3~ifc1 9%! ftlftt f%5 93 ?3 713 7%3 

F1713R 37f, 3lft f%57% 3173 35 3331 3 ft!, 3lft 3%f 3131 ft!, 3lft 3%f 93171 93 ftl 193 
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Rf 4^7 % 3TRF 3TTFRF %, Rsf I RfRFT FiRT RF FFRT RR 'HRtflil MTRF 3TlT 3TTT ^NrflRi 
% fffR% RF, RT^ FRRF R5ff RR FT, RR RR RRR RT, RTRT RT RR t, RT^ fFJRT 

4F Ff , rt£ R^RRRf rf, rt£ Ff , rtf ^r ft, rtf ^ Ff , rt| fTERR Ff, rtf ff# 
ft, rr rttr rt rr t i rfr-rff rr ft rr i ^f#F rrr ffr rr rr rf rr I, fRRif 

R3RTt f#TRF RRRT % RF RFFRT # ^ Fif f#RTRT RT I F# ff F^TTfr ##T R# #T RRT 

#r rtr fr# mr rft rjr Rifa# t, rtf rtrr t rjr RrfRRR 1 1 rf #r sf# 

R# % #T F# % RTTR RTf #RRT RTfrFIR % I RFF 3TFR RTf #RT RRFTRT |, RjfF 3TFR 
RTf #RT RRFTRT 1 1 RHMRI4 if FnffT#T R# RR RRTRT | KR # RTFTf f RRlHdl FT# 

rt%r | #r-#r rrt? # frrr # fr frrt 1 3# F#fRR # rtt^ #r r#t f# rf 

#R RlfcT RT 1 , if RTR ^nfcT # t, # RTR 3TR RR# R# 1 1 # FR Rl# RTf 3TTF RTR 
Rif #T RF f# FRlf RTRR Ff#IR RT# 1 1 3TTRRTR c# J#RT, 3TTRRTR RF TTRF, 
R# RRTRRT I, FRR-R*R RF RRR 1 1 FT# # R#, Rf ^§T JRR t RRRft #3RTR RTTF 
R# RTT ti<=hctl I FR # RRR-R'R R# RR I ##R FR 3TF# ##T 3<JMl ^, 3TF# 
TTR#fcfRT SlIRd, TH 1 #! ^iRfa #tfR 3# Miff if# #RR f# FT if 3TFR ^"R 
■RlRT Ff, 3TRfr ?lP-Ll if, 3RFf tRIR if, jRFT F§T R I fjRT ^?T if RfRcET f^T RT^cT FTcTT 
F, H'Jl^d FtcTT %, RrEFI RT RF^cf FtFT ^ RTRf Pl<l ^ RRRT I 3fR FR 
r5t%-Rf% ?Rlif ^f R# RFRT I RTf% FR% Ff R|rT RFT RTF 3FFTT, RI#R JRffe 3TTFfRTf 
^Ff 'i6MI, cff tili RTRf if FR RF I 

Rf 3Rr 3R fc^fRRR RIR FRli |f Rf, RF RI^" RTF Rif Rif RTRT ^Ft, f% FR 
^FT RRRT I, FlfeF #R % ?tFT RRRT I, 3#R3 cFTRFI% RR1% t RtF R% I R^R, fcFR 
FR R Fff , fcRTTR #iif, f^FTFT RTR 3TR, 3TR RFT cFF RR Rf RRR RFRfR RT^f, RF*l(l 
Rff% R RFR Fff RRf% RFcFlff RR RRR 1 1 3TTRR RRIRT RF... 'FR?R Rf RR ^RT | 
RR> RFRFR 1 1 RF Rff 3TR$f RTR 1 1 ?R rRF R RRTf RF RFRiRt RR R RTR RRR if 
RTF vji 41-1 RF, ’jfR RF RFR FT, ?Mf RF Ff, RTF RFR5TR RF FT RT RFR Rjff R RRRT % 
'RfT RTR RRRT RF RR^ - RTR FfRT % I FRfRR FRR f^IRRR fRiRT % fRT Rlt F§T if, TRcff 
RR^ RTRT if RFRFff RR FT RTR if Ff, RF #R RTfFR I FT RTR R R^ RT RRTRR #ff 
RT%R, RFRFff RR 3ffT cffRf f^TRIRR R^R FfRT RT%R 3?R RR% FRli F?T Rif 
^fRRTF R^R RR^R Ff RT^ff I Rt FR RTF^ ? f^T <gic?fl RFTT R R%-R% RRT R^t ^R 
RRT^, vlScfvR FT RTR R Rf^JRFT Ff, FT RTR RT RR RFR FTR if RTR RF RFR ^f 3ffT RTR 
'FT RRTR IFRRTF^RRRlf^T^RTRif RR^R RFR FfRT, RR R?T RR^R FT RTRRT I 
RT RF FR RFR RFR %, fRRRF RR^jff % I 3TfT RTF RfR RT RFf TF% f ?RT, RFf RTRTRT 
FR, T^, fRTRR fRR JR 3TTT fRRR RRRT RR% R RTR R?T RTRR FT RRT RT, RR RRT RT 
RfT R% RTRM RF RTRRT feRT RT, RT RTFRT RTRR RT R^f ^RT RF RRT f^TR %, fRRM 
1 1 #T RRcFf RTR T# % RTFRTf ^ff fR RTRT FT RRRT 1 1 ^§T R?f RTRT FT I 3ffT fcRlRRF 
FRff Rt RTRRT, Rlf^RFR t, RP^ t, RRRTf ^RT-€fRT RTRT FT RRRT 1 1 RRffo RR^ ^FT 
Rf R% RFR Rtifir I ^$T RR TFT % Rf ^ff RR^ RTR R^ 3ffT, RftT RRRF ^F^Rlff RT RFR 
RF I 
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3TPT^ ^pT7TcT ^ v j| 4 I6» 3nf^4T7ft 75% %, eft $H\{\ cb^c«n 

t d^Ndl 3FFTT, ^H4)l 3TFt ^TT I tFl% ^ 1 1 ^rT jfa 1 1 

vid^, 7FFT *T ^frnt ^ 4§d vid^ TTFFTcTT 4£t, <rrf%*T ^ft" 

44141 % MT7T <*xfo4 % % vjdcbl H4T 3>7^T, viH<=hl 3144141 I TP? 3FFT 7TR? 

^§T 4d J ll 3ft7 7T^ I 3ff7 ^7T d<6 % 3TPT 4K, 7H< U ! <£|cb T^Ft, 

P?ft RFR*TT #Jt 4?t ^FT 3^T7% 7t # vFFbT ^ T^t 3?ft 3# TT^t T7 
"^FT % I 

W3R# 3TFFFT #7 3Tf^cF ^ ^ ^ SJrt if | ^ 7TFT 3TN 3FT f^ ^ I 

rfld I 'JFT I 44 | 44 | 

[Translation begins: 

Sisters, Brothers and Children, 

You have been sitting in the hot sun for a long time while I am in the shade. It 
would not be proper for me to take up too much of your time. But coming to 
Marauli today my thoughts go back to the time when Gandhiji had passed through 
here on his famous Dandi March. Thirty years have gone by and a great deal has 
happened in this time. The history of a country never comes to a standstill. 

Now the time has come for us to evaluate how far we have progressed 
during the last thirty years, whether we have remained faithful to Mahatmaji’s 
principles or not, and where our duty lies now. India’s story is a long, long one. 
I shall not go into that. But, as you know, India became free thirteen years ago, 
doubtless due to the sacrifices made by Mahatma Gandhi. He showed us the path 
and his countrymen followed his lead. Immediately after independence, we were 
faced with tremendous problems. We had reached one goal and immediately had 
to embark upon another towards the alleviation of poverty and the ills that afflicted 
the masses in India. We wanted economic freedom for all as well as political 
freedom. We have been engaged in this task for the last twelve to thirteen years. 
There have been innumerable difficulties. For one thing, a great chunk of India 
was truncated and Pakistan came into being. It was a great trauma. Then other 
developments took place. 

We have adopted planning as the means of ensuring betterment of economic 
standards of the people. A nation does not progress by reciting mantras but only 
t rough hard work. You will find that the people in the affluent countries are 
extreme y hard working. Hard work in cooperation with one another is very 
essentia ecause that gives strength to the nation. We got independence because 
we cooperated with one another. Now we must forge ahead on the path of progress 
in mutual cooperation. 

We have to produce new wealth in the country. Wealth does not mean gold 
but goods produced from land, industries, village craft, etc. The United 
menca is extremely affluent because their production is enormous. 
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[THE PILGRIMAGE TO SOCIALISM] 
The Lone Pilgrim 



Speaking at Maroli (Surat Dist.) Prime Minister Nehru exhorted people to join 


in the exciting pilgrimage to a socialist society. — Report. 

(From Shankar’s Weekly, 26 June 1960, p. 9) 

We must do the same. Secondly, we must ensure the equitable distribution of the 
goods produced so that everyone may benefit and a handful of people do not 
become rich at the expense of others. 

So there are two things to be done: one, to work hard to increase production 
and two, to build a social structure in which the masses and not just a handful of 
rich men stand to gain. That is why we have adopted a socialist pattern of society 
as our goal. The main principle of such a society is equality. 

Now it is true that everybody is not exactly alike. Some are more intelligent 
than others, some physically stronger while others are weak. But we must ensure 
that everybody gets equal opportunities so that each individual may progress as 
far his ability permits. It is not a good thing in any country to allow a few to 
become rich at the expense of the masses. There can be no progress in such a 
society. 

Anyhow, those are our goals and we have taken up the Five Year Plans. Two 
are over and now we are on the third. If we followed the policy of laissez faire, 
it will not benefit the whole country. We have to keep the national perspective in 
mind at all times, not the interests of an individual, community, province, district 
or village alone. There will be progress only if the entire country progresses. 
After all, independence came to the whole of India, not only to Gujarat, Bombay 
or Maharashtra. Similarly, progress has to be in the entire country. 

So the first thing that all of us have to bear in mind is that we must always 
consider every issue from the national perspective because that is where our own 
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interests lie. Secondly, we have to strive for the uplift of all the forty crores of 
human beings in the country, not of a handful of people. This makes the task an 
extremely difficult one. It is very difficult to uplift a population which has been 
downtrodden for centuries. Moreover, we cannot do anything on our own. The 
people must lift themselves out of the mire on their own. Mahatma Gandhi taught 
us the principle of self reliance. He encouraged every man and woman to come 
forth and do their bit in the national struggle for liberation. Their strength grew in 
proportion to their capacity to cooperate. 

Now that we have embarked on some major tasks, we must learn to work 
together as a nation. We must learn from other advanced countries of the world 
like the United States, the Soviet Union, England and others. They have advanced 
by taking advantage of modern science and technology, and through 
industrialization. We do not wish to copy anyone. But we must learn from the 
others and adopt new techniques of working. We have to learn ways of improving 
production from land and industries. The more we adopt new techniques, the 
greater will our progress be. [...] Anyhow, there are big tasks before us. 

I congratulate you on the formation of the new state of Gujarat. But creation 
of a new province does not mean it is outside the country. That is merely an 
internal arrangement. We will be very happy if there is progress in Gujarat. But I 
want you to bear in mind that our progress is linked to that of India. When you go 
abroad, your passport shows that you are a citizen of the Republic of India. It 
does not indicate that you come from Ahmedabad, Gujarat or Maharashtra, Uttar 
Pradesh, Punjab. Moreover, you must also remember that India can progress 
only when all of us march together in step, irrespective of the province to which 
we belong, the language we speak or religion we follow. Everyone is free to 
follow his or her own religion. But the primary religion of every one of us is to 
our country, to cooperate with our countrymen. Various religions are practised in 
India, Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism and 
Zoroastrianism. We must accord equal respect to all religions. But our foremost 
duty is to our country, as Mahatmaji taught us. Our strength lies in that. 

There is one thing more. As you know, there are innumerable castes in India. 
Casteism has been responsible for the downfall of India again and again in the 
past. People consider themselves superior to others and suppress them. But 
casteism cannot exist side by side with socialism. We say we want equality in 
India. So we must get rid of the caste system. 

I want you to bear all these things in mind because we have to work hard. 
We are living in a ruthless world of nuclear weapons and there is no place in it for 
the weak. We do not want nuclear weapons. But we must make India strong, 
politically and economically, and inculcate the spirit of self-reliance and the 
determination to stand on their own feet in our people. A nation with a stout heart 
and determination can never be overcome by adversity. We must eschew petty 
quarrels and dissensions. We have taken on a very great task of uplifting India’s 
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forty crores of human beings. We cannot afford to be engaged in petty 
preoccupations. 

Among the big tasks which await us, the most important one is to improve 
agricultural production and set up industries, big and small, all over the country. 
We need scientific know-how and cooperation, cooperative method of functioning. 
1 have heard that your new ginning factory is a cooperative. It is a very good 
thing. Cooperation benefits the producer and the consumer. That is why we have 
decided that there should be an agricultural cooperative in every village as well as 
a panchayat and a good school in order to have a firm foundation for our society. 
We do not want the country to be administered from the top. There should be 
greater decentralization and autonomy of the panchayats. India can have a strong 
base when the administration at the grass-roots level is strengthened. You have 
before you the glorious example set up by Gandhiji who spent a great deal of his 
life working in these parts. So you must bear in mind that you have to participate 
in this great pilgrimage. The young ones in particular have a great role to play 
because the responsibility of governing the country will descend on their shoulders 
in future. They must prepare themselves for that day. 

There are tribals living in many parts of Gujarat. It is our special duty to help 
them to progress. They are strong people and I have great affection for them. 
They were sadly neglected in the past. But Mahatma Gandhi showed us that it 
was our duty to serve them. 

These are the tasks before us. It is only by doing them that India will progress, 
we will progress. That is also the way in which we shall keep the memory of 
Gandhiji alive, not by shouting Mahatma Gandhi ki jai. We must keep his ideals in 
mind and follow the path that he showed us. 

All right, I shall take your leave now. Please say Jai Hind with me thrice. Jai 
Hind. Jai Hind. Jai Hind. 


Translation ends] 


11 . To the Arabic Academy, Surat 74 

Mr. Nehru Visits Arabic College in Surat 
Work In Cause Of Islamic Culture Praised 
“The Times of India” News Service 

Surat, June 22. 

Addressing a gathering of distinguished citizens of Surat and alumni of the city’s 
200-year-old Arabic college, A1 Jamiat-ul-Saifiyah, the Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, 
today paid a tribute to the leading lights of the Islamic world who had nurtured 

74. Report of speech, Surat, 22 June 1960. From The Times of India, 23 June 1960. 
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and developed Islamic culture and literature and preserved it for posterity. 

His Holiness Syedna Dr. Taher Saifuddin Saheb, 75 head of the Dawoodi Bohra 
community presided. The Speaker of the Gujerat Assembly Mr. Kalyanji Mehta, 
the Chief Minister, Dr. Jivraj Mehta, and the Education Minister, Mr. Hitendra 
Desai, were present. 

Earlier, Mr. Nehru went round the institution and saw some rare Arabic 
manuscripts dating back to the Middle Ages. He was presented with four 
microfilmed photo copies of some outstanding historical manuscripts including 
one by which the Emperor Humayun issued a fiat assuring freedom of trade to 
the Dawoodi Bohra community in 1627 at a time when they were subjected to 
considerable harassment. 

In his speech, Mr. Nehru traced the development of communications in the modem 
age and explained how it had become necessary for all progressive countries to 
adapt themselves to the changes. Revolutionary changes in communications had 
transformed people’s lives everywhere, he said. 

The Prime Minister reiterated his view that the next 10 years would witness 
major changes in Africa and the current resurgence of nationalism would change 
the entire political complexion there. 

Welcoming Mr. Nehru, Dr. Saifuddin Saheb referred to the constant 
interchange of knowledge and ideas between scholars of West Asia and India in 
the past and said they had a clear impact on each other. 

He hoped that the study of Arabic at the college in Surat would help in 
maintaining and promoting goodwill and understanding between India and the 
Arab world. 

The 200-year-old college was initially located in Ahmedabad and moved over 
to Surat around 1 800. 


12. At Kathor: Flood in Tapi 76 

Much Good in Floods: Nehru 

Surat, June 22. Prime Minister Nehru declared today that only a nation capable of 
“facing calamities bravely can prosper.” 

Pandit Nehru said this while visiting the Kathor township and the village of 
Kholvad on the banks of the Tapi which were ravaged by unprecedented floods 
in the river in September last. 

75. Syedna Taher Saifuddin (1888-1965); head of the Dawoodi Bohra community, 1915-65; 
Chancellor of the Aligarh Muslim University, 1953-65. 

76. Report of speech, near Surat, 22 June 1960. From the National Herald , 24 June 1960. 
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Pandit Nehru said floods 
were bad but they did good as 
well in as much as they brought 
out in the people qualities of 
fortitude and capacity to face 
calamities. 

The Prime Minister 
congratu-lated the people of the 
Surat district for the work done 
during and after the floods. 

Pandit Nehru went round the 
Harijaniwas [sic] where forty- 
eight buildings were almost 
destroyed during the floods and 
later rebuilt. He also visited the 
Viveknagar colony built for 
persons who were rendered 
homeless. 

The Prime Minister remarked 
after the visit that some more 
money could have been spent on 
these newly built houses as the 
existing “kutcha” hutments did 
not look very promising. 

The Prime Minister, as he 
motored down to Kathor, was 
loudly cheered by large crowds 
gathered at wayside villages of 
Umparpada, Kumbharia, Antroli, 
Kadodara, Umbhel, Kosmadi and 
Kholvad. 

Pandit Nehru advised the 
villagers to shout “Jai-Hind” 
instead of “Nehru Zindabad;’ and 
such other slogans. 


[SWIMMING THE ENGLISH 
CHANNEL IN INDIA] 

You Said It 


By LAXMAN 



Stop saying “Let's go!" Who do you think you are — 
Arati Saha? 


(From The Times of India , 
29 June 1960, p. 1) 


The Prime Minister also declared open a water supply scheme completed at 
a cost of about Rs. 50,000 at the village of Vav. 

As Pandit Nehru motored down to Udhna Udyognagar, the first cooperative 
estate of its kind in the country, three miles from here, torrential rains began. It 
was estimated that there was more than four inches of rain in less than an hour 
flooding up to four to five feet the route along which he was passing. - PTI. 
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13. At Surat: Public Meeting 77 


Industrial Truce Essential 

P.M. on Need for Development “The Times of India” News Service 

Surat, 22 June. 

Mr. Nehru today called for an industrial truce in the country so that production 
and employment opportunities might be increased. 

Management and labour would help the implementation of five-year plans if 
they agreed not to force issues for a certain period, he added. 

Mr. Nehru was addressing a public meeting on the banks of Tapi river here. 
More than 75,000 people stood in ankle-deep water and mud caused by a heavy 
downpour in the afternoon to listen to his 70-minute speech. 

The Prime Minister dwelt at length on the economic problems facing the 
country and stressed the need for hard work and sacrifice to put into on the road 
to prosperity. He referred to the India-China border dispute and criticised the 
advocates of a strong-arm policy towards China. 

Mr. Nehru reiterated India’s desire to solve the border issue through peaceful 
methods. 

Mr. Nehru suggested to the advocates of “strong-arm” tactics to divert their 
energies to constructive efforts. 

He pointed out that a strong industrial base was the country’s defence bulwark. 
It could be created by persistent efforts to fulfil the country’s Plan targets. 

He said that it was natural that with an increase in national income and 
productivity, labour should demand higher wages. After all, it was one of the 
aims of planning to increase the people’s earnings. The demand for higher 
emoluments should however be in keeping with the needs of national economy. 

Planning aimed at self-sufficiency and also the creation of self-confidence in 
the people. The Government’s intention of vesting gram panchayats with more 
power was aimed at creating self-confidence and a sense of participation among 
the people in national reconstruction work. 


14. At Broach: Public Meeting 78 

t ^ ^ i % w ^ % * 

' 3* 3TTZfT ^ ^ ^ ^ f3JT SIT I 3RM 3 T#? 3W 


Vo Vt June 1960 ' Report in 77,6 Times of India, 23 June 1960 
78. 23 June 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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RH 7TRR 'i T 1 c W H^R # H §3TT 51 1 # SIR RR7 SfrlRilR % % R51 1| ## %7 # f#T 
R=F-' 3 T# W # fHR #7 f^- f^ft ^jfjRT 1 , 3 TT ^- ^ ^ #7 Ri|H 

HR f#H 3TTR 5 R7 RH % I 

3TFT HTH% 5f 3lW<S RfRT # 75% RTH f# R5 f#HHT STT#T HH7 % 1 R§H R77T 
% 'FH ?f%5RT WT HI #H7T%#3HT HI f# Hf# % ttr; R# R57RT5 t #7 R# 7 tR 
% #7 RI#-Hi# # %# # # 5HT7 R77T |R -R^TH 3TT% % #7 R# % H5TH HTH % I # 
H#R R§H JTFft HR5 t #7 3TR RRJ HR# f%F $TTRR Reft RRT, HRT f#R H7TRT RH% 
HMT 1 1 Rf # 3TTHRHr # SH17 RT7H % #7 R% RH7TH % Rf# H%HT R%£ 7% H# I 
##R HR# HHTRT 7RR7 3TTH% 7ffr # f# ?7IH> HT7THT7I RS? %H f%RiHT 5 I 

3TRH57T R% <jf%RI R# ##IT %, #7 %H # HR7 R% 3TH% 5# t, H5T#TI §s? t #7 
H|H Hp? <|f%RT %H % RH# 1 1 R%% RT|H 3R# R1H R# t R5, RRff# HR RRT f#7TH# 
§5 #5 1, 3TTR# R% f#7 yRTRT 5tHT R#R, #RH #7, %H HR R#H 5THT I 3TR StRI 
3TR Ti^ %$T # f#t R# 3TTH9RH> #H % I eft H5T f%H5HHT %H Hit H 5 T #7 HR7 # <sl*-HM 
%> %9T % f#T RH> H# #H t, #7 RHTRT # f%R | 3T# RR R5 RRTR % f%VRR H# 
I f# f#HHT %W Pl r -M J ll I #RH 57TR #f% 7% H# f# %H f%H5#TT, f%RHT 31# 
%% HITT # RHT RlHH H7TH% 7# t #7 3TH5T %H I H# HR, #H#$H7 HR I % 7IR 
Hl% eft 5) J fl 57 f^ 3TRTRIT %§T % ■3%7 %t R§H HT% 5Rfr I %f%FT 7IHT7T Ht R5 %, 
HFl%HTR7f%TR5f^tt%f 37T% HRT R%%, Weff =Fti RHRTT 5WT I, R#t 
HRH Rt HHT§t R% ? OTT %t R%R HT P# ^^RftRRTMIefr anR RT# 

RHT %R RT #7 RTR I 3TFR HI# RHT#%t, %% 3TF# R3T I HI# HHTHT # 7FRI 
H7 ^fcF 5lHT t #RRT ^T# HI# HHT% % # 7T7TR H# HHHT %, ^5 #7 # Hf7HH RI7HT 
FlHT 1 1 # R# fRRR HH% # RTH % 5HR fHR 7TR, %?RR R ## % f #7 ^ 

RRI %f%5lf#F TTHR RT7H % f#T #7 7T7IR % #R 5RT7T R#R RRT I? 

RRI RIH 3TTR RTR 7# %?T RH% t, #? RTlfcT, #f %§T RHHT I 3TH% #7RR % I 

f#RT HfRRT c#RI HHHT # R|RI, HT^ H# HR H# |, #f #rfHR H^f % 
# HHH% 3TR% RftRiT % 3lf#F R^I R I R5 RTH RTH RR 3TTR I # f#RT 5 1 # R 
Rfl'RR 5RTT, RFRH #>%, RRR 5THT, HHRT # R?T R%RT, RRJ # I 5T, R#-R# ^ 3%7 
7T5IRHT % RTR 7T7H # HTHT 1 1 #%R # # Rt# 7T5IRHT 51# 1 1 3I7TH 
R ^#T %?T # R?% RR 3TRR HRT7 1 1 % 57 Tf#I ^ cF5HT |f# RIH #R 7IR# f# 5% 
^HR^I # 7T5IRHI fRH# I #7 HR # f%H# t, #7 HI# # 5R 31# RHH HT%, # 
RF RoT RHH fRRR 1 1 HMRrI R 7I5RIHT 5% f%H# %, H7I % # f%# I 3R# 

RTH I, #7 H7# 5% RHR f%H# I 5R H7T7T 3TRR RTR # ^jS RHI 7TR# % #RR 
=BIR RR% R# 5R t, %§T # 75% R# I 3TR7 5R R# R5IR R%%, R#RR R%%, %5RH R%% 
#711% STRfRFT SIR HR #7 7T7TR R% 7T5IRHT 5% R# HHI 7TR5# % I #7 3RR 3RR HR 
7R #%5RT R% HIR% | # 5HR% 3TPT 7TR#% I HR HT7H f%7T I, RI7H 3TR% HR7 RR7TT 
R# RR TTH5HT RT, 3TTR7T % H5HT RT, ^ #, #7 f#H# RTH I #7 ^f%RT 3TTR RR R#, 
RRH ^JH RR I SR 7TR#, 7TR 7IR# f# 5R # R% #%# # Rg*R # 1 1 5% RRT RRRI 
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I? Fife-gfe Frit $3 # t? cfr Fife-gft f# ttc # ft simfh f# ^ferr ^ ft# |fen 

TF T# 3TT# 3ftF FT T#-%-T{?t FF T# 1 FifT-|fe eft T|T T% STF# # I Tp-M FT# 

tt# tf t# Ft# fe TEfe-gfe ft |T # tft ft, stftf Ft# t Fife-ife # |t 1 tf 
# o^Pw^id tit Ft# 1 1 

eft FTTFT #9T fer FT PlU f# FT' ^T T# FT |f#TT % 3fTT Ft T#, |feTT TF# 

t# ## #, t#-t# tit fer># ^jFfe T, ttf# $Tfer t#, ttf# ferr t#, ttf>t fern 
TFT FT T#-#-T# Ft #F FTT# TTTkT 3TF7FT # ^ #, FTFtf TF# T Ft# #1 
3MT-^FT FRT #T TF, Tt, F#t T# # TIT #, =FT*ft TF^frFF FTFlf, F#t Tlfe#F # 
eiFTf FT# TFT, FT# TTTT, F^f TT# # FT T% # I #F |f#TT TF# T# #F 3Tlf#F # 
3### 3WFTTFF^FRf#TIl|R, feTFTT##FTTTTR^FT#TFiTT3Tfet, 
FT# FTT#TTT 3TT#, TftTT FT# cjff 3TTFT SUf , FpJ f#TFiF TFT FT# F# TFT 3Tlf , 

tftft ft# f# i #f ft tftttt # # #grr #, snfer # ft# #$t f# 3ttttf fen i aft? 

STTFIF FiF# ft #T TTFfe T#, fei TFT 3TT f#F FT TTFTT# TF TT# 3TTFTT #, 
' 3T ® r F3C T>F# F# aTTTSTFITT T# t, 3#F =§5 FiFTT ft # #F, FT RT> Tf-T# Tit T3T 
1 1 TF FT 3TTT F# TFT #TFT #TT I, F#lfe 3TRT>W Til FTFTTF TFT F#tT TFTtF I, TFT 
gffe^T F #F # #T TT # |T# ft, TFT # f#T# fFRT T Ft #F chl4^lfed T ft 
TFT F>F# F# TF t§T PtT TTTT f aftT 3TTTTF FTTTT t?T PtT nfeTT 3TTT FTt TFT Tife 
^?r $Tfer t fe i t% Tifer 1 1 ft t?T tr =fT%?t I 3tft tf% i nr T^tn^t 
F TF TF T TT 3 TTT % R)?lfdet I TFft ^feTT t TF nT feTR Ttt I TF ^Tf 

M^ttff^ttT ^ferr tT Tfe t#, tf tt trf tthtt ^Pitt t oftr feircfe §ifer I, 
TirfrcF ?ifer, ^Tjftffer $ifer, tftTt Ft ?Tfer ft ttf t 5T §Tfer %, femr t 5T ?Tfer, 

^ t$T 3 TRTtF^ F I #TTt t$T 3FRft T?TT TR TFfe 1 1 TF TTF RTt Ft TFT I, TTffe 
?T ^T Tit t 3TTT FTT-TTt FTTFf Pf, aTR% TFT TF 5TTFT TT fel% TF FTTFT, TT 
T’JFR TF FFTFT TT Tt?T TF TT <5<5 3TR I 

TTT FRT 3TTTT STTT 3TTTTR Tt ^ ■3TFTT5W % TT^TF TF FI# TgrT Tit 
TT-TT t$T JR f, aTI^TT fe T# f, fe# n# f mtTF # I 3TtT T# Tg§ft Tt TRT I fe 
M'Mw T, #TT dMJdfe TT I Tt^TTT TT TTTF1# 3TIT, T§W Tit t?T t JTI# #tT TT #tT 
3TTT tfe FT TT t^ff t #T Tifer TTTT f, FTT-TTT |3T t, #TF FTIcTT TT TFT 
TT TT FTT TTT, ^141 , Fm fe W TFT I TFF-TFF Tt TIT 1 1 FFT# TFT tfet fe? 
^TT T§T ITcF FITTStT FF# t, TT^jft % Tt T^I #F Tt FTT t$T FTlt PtT t§T t, # 
^^^^"^^TT^TIFTTF gcFTTTT fe I # T^t fen TIFTT I 

^ ^ ^ fe^F ^ TIT I feT FT TTTr# ^feTT # fera* 

F7 ^ in# f T^ #TR nTR fer TT# FT TTT# TFfeTTF# 5^ # TTFT 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 ^ ft™ TK* #t TIT I #F 

^T^ITTI TIF # fe# TT # TFT # #F t# * [sic] TTFT #, FTlt TFT TFT# Tt 
w rft mm ^T TTc^ WfT gc^T 3T?FT W ^ W ^?T ^ W 
TlfewM, ^SFTF# T# Tfe T# I feiF # FT TTT TT, TTT T#, T# #F TFRT #t T|T 
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lit Ifi FR-itl it I ifil fe$T WIT TFT itT fe$T fe ife ITU F3li I Fife IRT fi 
FITI IFIT ITR, WRI ITR fe fe$T it iftlTTT if ?T ITRT, ;jRir gfe F3FTT I eft Fii 
feFt filK filT, Ffli fet^ if WFFf ddl 4de)4td ilddl, ifi ITI if im lit, IFTTT, 
<jd(l, WI ilTli IT filTT FT TFT % I 

St WTI felt ITF ft FI H-ITTF ITI i RR ife IRT eft ITIT ffelT W I 
ifet IWsjl TFT, ffeJT TFT, ife irffelffe, ife-lfe WR HHRT FWT Wfew 

feTT Hd*|d TFT WTT WT IW fejT IW^T ife TFIT, it ife ift WFf, IFit IR it I oftT 
fe# ITIT 3fpT WT ife TTcFcTT if Tfe I eft Fife Fife TTTTT RR WHT WTfilT FRfi eft 
SIFT, ilepffl fejRT FWTTfe if ITIT WIT I IWffe it WMiReb sft xtcF eft Flffel fe FI 
■3FFft fetllT ^T ITTIT ITFfe fe, FI ITF! t FIT-FIT JTR, Tit, IRT it 1TTI fe TFST 

fe Flit wife tttf fe itn fe TFfe itt ifer fife i n feR fit fe it fefe ife, fi hrit 

STTS ITTfe fe, fefil TR fetl HR fefe ife fe, H ITF i fell fefe fe I WTI WRfe fe 
W WHIF fefe fe, fefe fe, HR =FF fe=TT eft fejJW IR I HITT, <fjj 5 TFT? 

I fefe fe, ife itT JTR fefe fe, itfe FTltlT fefe fe, IR WR fe, ife IT-fet 

SWlfe it ITI WTfe FT i life, wife TFTOTT 1 1 if fefe it ife lit ITT WT ife ITT 
TFFTTT, fefil Tfef it HIT ITT WfeT fell ITfFF imfe ITT I WTWITI ife felT, feefe 
FRli IRf iff ife ffellT I Fife Hfe fe, TJ5T Hfe fe, It Fife fell fe TFT t, Wlfet TFT 
it ife FfeT 1 1 if Flit ?TT ifeT fei WTTTT i We^ WFlffe Ffe ITT, Wife felWTTT eFWt 
ITT, TFTTW it ilT ITfe ITT, ?$T it I fe IF fe TTT fe WTI5WIT Ffet feR I ifel tTcF ^rfr 
ttwf i Fife Fwrfi fer it wti?iit fe ife fe wit fw ife Fwit iri itff w it 1 st 

fe wfe, ehnil< fe Wfe, fer FT 3TTFT fe wfe I WN ife I^I Ttli TT?i fewiR 
is 1 1 IF WTI 'JjffeT ife fe FTft TFTI TTIT F?T TITfe TFIT % WW TtIT Fli II 1 1 
II TTIT FTT# ?TfeT fe, TFT TTIT It TIFT ITT TTITTfT 1 1 WTffeT I ife I?T TITfe fei t 
fe Tlefedl fe ffer TFT TIFT ITTI it ilR t WtT WFT TFF fe II ITT ftlTT 1 1 TFT 
ITlit §TflTT fefe I ifel WR IIT fe ITfet ife felT 1 1 Fife ife fe IF WR ife IR 
WTlfe fe, if fer JTR, I?TIT fe I ife TFTTIR fe, fell ife TFTTIR it ITFlffelT ife 
t itm it i ifei gfe 5 :^ fen I ifet fe fi fem i ttti Jjfeir fe i§tt fe, 
wm fe ei% it tfttir i iti, ife itr 511 wife wh fe, ferrit Tfefe fe ferrit 
fefe fe, fer fe?T it ^jtt wfe fer wrffer fe Fife, itr 5m Fti fe Fife 1 

it WFFFW it ^ffelT it TtIFRT fe I differ fefe Wtfe fe? ffew fe Ftfe fe IRT fefe, 

fefii differ wife fe wffftt it §fiiT it tftft i, writw it gfiir fe it feint 

t fisTR it, FTrit TFTFT i, flWR it TFTFT i I ffefR fe ?I fe?ff fe differ IFTfe, Ftfe? 
t, WfefWFT fe, WI fe Flit, ?lit H-IFR IFlfe, FI TTTF fe I IF IT? fe I it FI TTIT 
ffet it Wife IFR H ITT Ffe WTI I?IT fe 1 fer Fife iftll I IFIT fe iTF WF FIR 

ife fe, wtr nfe itfe wnii fetfi fe, wr ife ifi irft iiifi hftiti fe, ifuti 

fe 3 ttr iffetlTI fe WfT ’jfelTI fe WTT flTTR ITI fe WTI IS i IFI ITTT I fefil iTF ITI 
fe, Fii fetfe ifrwi in fe, Fii irfe qinrin fe, Fii iri it fii ^s TFit fe Flit 
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Pto l rH T I feteRR =FR WRWT 1 1 3Wffo 3Tf%T if TeRT # ^T 3TR wfefif f^RTHT 
W>R OTPT Wt ^ i I fWfeR diMcb'^T ^ eFRT% # JTJ F^tt % ^ # ^3eTT fwffe WTet 

feHT% =FR TvTFTT Ft, Tffe 4t FFeTR Ft, wfe Wt TffeFRTFF Ft, wfe ^5 Ft, Ft ^fe> 
W# 1 1 cpfffe? FTt TRW FWfe 3TFt 3FW =FT FRW TTcF # t % FW ^T 3tfenF % >3^ 
^T W^, M %, =FUyi^ %, WW %, W?ftW %, WRRlR %, FT T3TTRT, fefeR FRW 1 1 3fR 
^Ttft WRWFfetWtFW^TW^TifSR, SR FleTT t WRR, eft teftT Tt ’Ife I 3ftr 
sffe % SFft #wf % WRT W TF TTRt I FTftfoq ^if am TTFTt Wt W t, felW R3T I WRef 
eFT, eft TFTT t Rep TRRWTW 3>T Wpft FWRT TRR Ft Ft, Wt WWeFt FW TR3W wfeet Ft 
TRRWTW W FW TT, WTTWT eFT TReFt 4lep| 1 h 4 I WT|eT ToW-^ftW W Ft I -3TW feleldf feRT 
3TT^ft ^ ?W1WT ?tfew I, pWTFT <5RFvT I eft 3TFt WTWWT Wt eft 3tWT 1 1 3Wffe? FW efffe ^ 
eFT dHMe)K WI?t sidMl dl^ef, W TTtnt WT, eR^ eftwt WW Wt ^?T WTT TTW I eft WF 
FhA TTFFt ^ -3?R er|<| ^ft FT FTRt <olet ^ eft HleJH d$ ^PRl if eR|| tJWR ■STR, v}tfH 
FW ■'it ell FtT die) | 

eft if efTFeTT f, 3tfelW> eft if WFt 31R FFT R?f TTWeTT Stiff fr if fet STRtft, g?t ^jTPTT 
1 1 fefeR W WTFeTT f RFPWr WTW feeTRt fe? 3TTW TTlfe fet FW RW wf WlPelcblO TRW 
TT jftfeTeT |f #T eblPeiehid TIHd f%?ta3iT «f^t Tft 7 ! f%T \S% TFT TT3B% %, 3TFt dG>el 
I, f^f XTcfFtT Ft, ftR*f |?eTT Ft, f^RF eftR eFT% # ?Tf^eT Ft, 3TtT^ft tJt^-t^ FFtff 
F 'tf I ^F FFRT ^FT FRFR 1 1 

3T4r eft| f^t F #ftft TdejMli) 4PRT 3TR eTMt 1 1 3R% cR ^ 311^, Tft^T W‘ 
WTtfeFT 3T4t % tJ^WT I WTt WT 3TFT feWTT eFT, M I WF 3TNTT ^ WFTT ^5t WTeT W#f 1 1 
WF eft TtlWT | fet efew-TTT #F TReTT I feRT WT FW wfe, femft We^t-%-We4t FW 3TFT 
Wf I 3R FTRf JTR-T# TRf W WFT 1 1 WWffet 3TTRt ^ WFeTT I eft #T WTF ^FefT 
I R=f eRF % W# I XT^t eft TR^feRt I eft FWfe ^§T 3 TR^fefeF fFlfeet 3RW ^ 
%, TeRR fWT, Wt WTW Ft W4t I ^TTTT 3TtT WJet 3TTeJ^WWi I 3TtfefeF ?FlfeeT, fetTT% eftfe 
^t 3TI$f=F fe?tfet ■3Rft Ft I 4t feeft % W# eRF % fe^ ^tfelWt FW^Tt W# #T WTRFT 4<de|Rf 
^tWt Ft I 4fefe WTT% ^|t | TTFTTfefeF fFlfeeT, TRR =FT TRTFW ^ Ft? WF 

^ I ^R TFTR Wfef t, 3ffe FWfe TRTR if W^eT ^TTW WT^T 1 1 

^ifeRR FWfe TRR =fe ^ft ^ | feRRt FWlt ^§T efe feRFFT feRT, 4t TF W^f 
TRFeTT FTT W^T TRFt FTTWT I 3ffe WF % FTHT I WTT% ^ffe TFRETT wf Ft TRFeTT, 
^Tfenfe % I eHilTeF WTfetWT TRRefTF % few^ |, feRRft I, eft TRTTWeTT =FT feffeft I, 
■^r-4ferwfef eheell F 4R FWR if tIR TR TFT I, TRR-^RR ^RT if Tfe I #, , JfeftT 
% FTRt W ^ TRW eRt I fefeR FTRtf WTF T^WT I fet FTEFt FWRT % I 

^ ^ WeTF^ fefTTW ipRR WFWR 1 1 3TFT WR^ t fe> 

^pRR if feieRft fRWT 3TTRFRT eFTeft 1 1 WF w| 3TRWW #T §Rf 3?t WR I % ^Tft 
WTef ifft tfe$T if FWR Ft Wt fet TTcF 3RJR tfe§T FRT WTeTT 1 1 WFT 3?t ffeRT 3Rtft 
F, l^T I, ^tR TFRW WTeft t, Ffe?R W7W Wleft t, FWR TWTR ^t TTffe WFT WR felWT, 
TR ^e5 I eft FTRt WR WTT fet 3TTRFRT fW% WR wftff% 3TR% TRR ^f ^Tl4t 
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%, 3TR# dHlF % ^■ l l*' r l # <9<l41 % tfjfS F 9^0 I ’3TfT FF F# sMt # «tld F# 
1 1 FR FR FT F7FFT I f#T f#RT FTF # FtFT C #T ?TT F# ^TRlft FT FFTF f#FMFI 
% I TftTTR£ FT FRF, # # #TR Ft FFT #FT # f#T Rbcl-fl 3TTRFFTTR FFT f#FT FR#t t I 
FT FF TTF, F# FTF) # F# FFFT t RFT FTFT % FT# F# t I FF RTT# FFT# % 
P|ch?i FR F# RF # 3TTFT % I FF R< I d FRF Fit FT TTRT tt t #(#>d FTT# FTFT FFT 
FRF FFTFT % I pR# FF #F FRF Ft TF# FT# RFF-T# #T f##FFR d# FTF FF 
TT#, FF F# FFF FRF t 3TtT FF FFF TRFTT# §F^H % Fit FF# Flit I TRFTR Ft FFF 
FR# % I FFFT, FF FT# FFF F# FF FFFT FF# % I FT#TT FRtF 3TTF# FF FtFTT F#T 
FFT#? F# TRFTR, F#F FF#R F# FFT TTFT# 1 1 #fFR FT## FRtF TgF FFT TTF# 
I 3RFT FtFTT, 3TR 3TTF FF TTFT# 1 1 F##R #FT FF 3RFT FRR FRFT 1 1 FF^TR FF 
FTF# t f#T FF #f, FF FFTFF F#f#FT FF T# f , f#FFF ##FR #FT FTFT t f# # 
TgF FTTF FR, 3RR# FT FRT F# #f I F##R FF TTFFT# FF FFTFT FTF# I FF FFF, 
FFT FFT FF F%, FTF FT# #, FFR #, fFRTTFT FF, FT $TF# #, FTRTFT# #, F#f#T FFF# 
# # FTTF FRR RFT 3T# FTF 1 1 FT# FF TinFT t # Fj5 FT# FTF Ft #T #FT FTTFT 
FF f##FR FtFT 1 1 FFf#F FF FF FFR## #TFT FRT# FTFT# F# t f#T ##t # FF 
FT# FFF FRF FF, TgF FFF FR# FF 3#T FF F# f#T ## t Ft# FFR % FTFR FR # I 
F# 3TFTF FSR-FSR Fit Fjg FT# F# I FT# Ft FRF Ft# t F#ffFT FRF F# FTFT# F*4l 
I, 3#T 3TTFFTF Ft FRF # Ft TFT t # # RFT 3T##-F#F FTFT# 1 1 FFR F# FTFR# 
#T # 3T#F 1 1 3TR #t# % 9TTFF FFFF # Ft F^lPlFl F^t Ft FpIFT-^FT Ftt 
F^lf^FT, Arabian Nights pRRFf ^i)4t P F>?% ^ I 3T3ftF-3TiflF FF% FT^TptFT % FTt^ 
djinn FTFT % FTt^ FjF I ^5F 3TTF^F ^ FFR *t Ft Fl^f ?t F?t f Ft FpTFT-ltFT ^t 
FT?tft % F^f pFTFT 3RftF t, FF FTF FTF Rif I #T ?Fp F?T F Ft F^F F^F FRt p# 
Ff 3ttT #ft I eft RF FFF FF 3TR 3TTF ^ttfFF 1 1 RF FFF F FtFi FtT Fif^F FftFT Ft# 
I, F§T Fit, FT HTfFF F?t, #T Ft FTTFFTRft t, FFt t Ft FFT FF^t 1 1 F# t Ft 
PtFl T?% 1 1 fcfiFFT # FTF-FTF FR ^§F F# FtFT, FTF-FTF FRF F Ft F^5 F^t FFF 
Ftett I F? Ft RFT ^^FFT F?t PRTRtt I FTF-FTF FRFT I Ft RFT RtFT 1 1 F§F FR 3TTF 
P Ft FF^FFT t pRIFtt §TRTF FF 3TFRF-4tF FRT Ftt Ft, PtFF T^F FS^ t 
FtRtF P ^t, FF^Et FFFit FTF ^ F Ft, FFpt FTTFT^t Fit FFT^ % <91^1 F^Ff% f^Ht FiFEtt 
Ft I P# F^FfF PbdIFf P, ?PTFRT P ^5 FFFTt FF pTFT FFFTt ^F FFFF 
3RFTF F^t |3TT I Ft FFpTR §TTFF FT RF FTF I FFfFR Ft §TTFF FF?t RRTF #TT 
Ft 3TRTTF FtFT I ^R?t RF FFT FFT, FRT FFT FFT FF FFF FT FTFT 1 1 Ft 3PR pFT Ft 
FFFpf t Ft Ft sit# F 1 1 FRTF FFT RFi F# FifeF FTF «tt, F# Ft FTF sft I FFRF 
Ft FR FF FFRF FpFf Ft i RF FFTF FT#, Fit FFF FT# % FRTF F# f#TT 1 1 FF 
## # fFFT # FTF FT #FF FF efFR F, FR FT #F Ft I #T #5F# #F FR FT ## 
#T 3TFT Ft FFT FFFF, pRFF FR # FTF# F# FTRF 1 1 #T FR tt-FR FTFPt# 
#, PR# 3TR FFFT FFT FFT# t FFF# FR FFFT# t, FT# FFT ## 1 1 FR FT# #F, 
R# #F f#TF# t #T RFT FT RTtTTT FR# t, TRF# t # F# 3T#F 1 1 ##R R5# Ft 
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3TTFftl «l§d fjRFTT did 3TTF Ht?l 'dldft F $d dddF Fft FFlft ft addd 3TF g3TT I 
eft Wld ftFT FTfft, FTtft FFT FTF Ffft ftt, Fftft FFT FTTF ftf ?T?F FFf FtFT ft 1 3TF? 
F?F FTTF fttft ft Ft F% F>M Fftf Ftft ft, Myid^ Tftft ddH Flft ft I 3ft? t^ft ftfftT F? fPFF 
Fift Fif aft? fpFF diftl afurr ^ ff?f Ftftf ft 3ft? $hA ?$t ft ft fift, F?rfftF 7F?rTr 
fftFT I FFlft ftFT ft FgF F%-Fft ^Id^ddi I UltTf^Ti, $dft aiA dft$ Fit i ftfFTF ff^t, ffft 
fif ft fttF ft a^ft frmfT i FF % fft ftFT dft< tUt ft =§s Fif ft? ddidi ft i a-ftift 
Risiit fftf arcftf fi?*dd diA, Ft FFTft Rd4l ft, ad=bl 3 tfF Fft ft Pi«hMi 3ft? airlift 
FTT FTTF d>Tdldl, 3ft? $<r|K gftlFft ftftt, Fftft 7Flftt, FT<ft Tsfiftt, 6dH did I F^-F?% gF 
F?F a-tftft FFlft F3T Fft TFlftlF Fftdl, Fd<Jd fftTFT, 3TFT dd>ldl 3ft? Pddd if I 

FT FS FF g3TT, FTFTFT Ft Fftf I ftPbd 3TF aft FFRT FTTF ft gF FFF F?rft FgT =FFT 
% I adft FFT d>IH ft, APbd 3dft FgT FTTF % I PioH FTT FdH ft fftr gF?ft? Hdld 
FF I ftfftTF TTcR qft3FT, FF Ff?FF, 3FFTT FF<F tJF FFFT I FF?TT FTF ?# fftr FF gF 
ftfrlFlRlF 7TFF F? aftfcRT ft FF fa FT?F FFT FT ^F ft FT TgT % FF fa ?TFT? TTFT 
FF TJF ft FT ?FT % I (dHd ^T] FF 4tfdd t ^t? ^It FT% F? FFT FF FT^ iddd FT?F 
^FFFF^FF FgFT TTFT aj^ft F?F %, FF^ft F aft? F?FFT FAFF *ft FF FFT FF 
% FFfF FT? ^ I FF 3TTF^ ?TFFt TRF aft? ?FTT?T 1 1 

FF F??T FTF, #F F?F ^f eft 9 TTFF F# % FPS, ^f%F 3TTF Ft #t, aft? 3f 3TTFF 
^FFT|f^TFF aft? ^tF F?F FTF FT?F FTT FF gFF FtFT I #, FFT? g?T% Rl-^IFT Ft 
??F ^f%F ?*F ddAdl, FFffFT FF FFFTt FF^Ft I ??TFTt F^f FF ^?F tr?F Ffe aft? Fft^ 

?rirft i aft? fft? fftirn %, arrftt gfe %, 3 tff Ff?FF %, aft? FTFfeftFFT ft 

FFFTt FFlftft I gfftFT FFF ?^t I aft? FF fa? ft 3TFF FTt fttft F^t FF% ftft I Ft M 
Fft-Fftt Flft F 3TTF F#ft 3Tlft gd | 'ift Tj^f ft ?F FFFftt gft ^fftFT 

F 3FF FFT Fftft aft? FF FFT ^ft I 3TTF, FTF, FFF aft? %ft 3TFF F^ft FTt ftFT? Fftft 
F?TFT PdF I 

3TF FT. after Far ftFFT 79 itft ftft ft FFTRT FT?ft ft fftr FFt, Ft ft aiTFT fl 
^ftt 3TTF gft FTFT Fftft 3TF anft FTT FFF Ft FFT I3TF F? ?TTF #T FR FF f^F 
FifftF I 3TF fft^F I FF fft^F I FF f^F I 

[Translation begins: 

Sisters, Brothers and Children, 

As you heard just now, I came here once five years ago. That is only partly true 
because it is the train in which I was travelling which passed through Broach 
then. Actually it is twenty-three years since I came to Broach. That is a long time 
and many of you may not have been bom then. I am here again by chance for 
half an hour. Then I shall have to leave for Delhi. Broach conjures up in my mind 
old memories and thoughts. 

79. The Chief Minister of Gujarat. 
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As the citizens of Broach, you would be well aware of its historicity. Many 
years ago when I used to read history, I learnt that Broach was a great naval port 
and two thousand years ago, ships from Rome and other distant places used to 
dock here. Broach then is a very ancient city which is beginning to don a new 
garb today. There is no doubt about it in any case that Broach will progress in the 
new state of Gujarat. But you must have also heard that oil has been discovered 
here. 

The modem world depends a great deal on oil. It is a commodity over which 
wars have been fought. It is not a very good thing because oil is a slippery thing. 
Human beings ought to be more stable. Anyhow, oil is used extensively and is 
very essential for any country. So it is a good thing for India as well as Gujarat 
that oil has been discovered here and in Khambhat. It is not very clear yet as to 
how much of it there is. But there is no doubt about it that we have struck oil. I 
have got a bottle of it from Ankaleshwar. 

All these things are happening in the country. But the important thing is what 
you are going to do. Are you going to be mere spectators, cheering when something 
happens? Or will you do something constructive? Cheering is all very well but 
you have to work hard in order to progress. All of us in India today must think 
seriously as to where our duty lies in these historic times. 

Please remember that a nation or race progresses by its own effort and the 
harder it works, the farther it can go. There is no magic formula or astrological 
predictions for this. The harder we work the faster India will progress. Sometimes 
it helps to get aid from other countries. But that is only a drop in the ocean. The 
real burden rests with us, the people of India. I am saying this because some 
people seem to think that we can get by entirely with help from the United States 
or the Soviet Union. That is wrong. We get some aid from the superpowers 
which certainly helps. But it is we who have to do the work. If we are not willing 
to work not all the air from anywhere in the world can help. You will understand 
this if you have read history. India’s periods of downfall have always coincided 
with the times when India lost confidence in herself and disunity and fissiparous 
tendencies were rampant in the country. The world went ahead while we remained 
smug and complacent, claiming descent from the great sages. Steeped in our 
past, we remained stagnant and forgot the world outside. Our ancestors were 
great but that does not necessarily mean that their descendants should also be 
great. Usually it is just the reverse. It is a personal matter. 

India’s downfall came about because we isolated ourselves from the rest of 
the world. There was tremendous advance in the West in the field of science and 
technology. Their knowledge and skills grew rapidly while we remained stagnant, 
divided by fissiparous tendencies, constantly at loggerheads with one another in 
the name of religion, caste, province, language and whatnot. We were bogged 
down by these petty preoccupations while the rest of the world went ahead and 
ultimately the British came and conquered us. Anyhow, there was an awakening 
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among the people. We became united and acquired a sense of purpose and 
discipline, the habit of working hard in mutual cooperation, etc. We marched to 
freedom under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Some people seem to think that now that we are free, we can sit back and 
relax and need not do anything. We seem to think that it is enough if we shout 
slogans. We are deceiving ourselves because we are living in very difficult times. 
At the slightest hint of weakness or complacency our freedom will crumble away. 
There are great challenges ahead and we can face them only by working hard. 
You must have heard about nuclear weapons and the arms race going on in the 
world today. We are living in a dangerous world in which only the nations with 
great physical and moral strength, a spirit of cooperation and mastery over the 
forces of science and technology can survive and progress. We must bear this in 
mind because we often tend to forget this in our petty preoccupations and feuds 
over trifles. 

Take a look at the situation in Asia and Africa. Innumerable new countries 
have emerged today and gained freedom. It is a very good thing that there is an 
awakening among the people of Asia and Africa. But you will find that there have 
been great upheavals in the newly emerging countries. Democracy has been 
overturned by military rule. There is no stability in the region. I do not wish to 
make any comparisons because all those countries are our friends. But we can 
justly be proud of the fact that in the midst of all this turmoil and upheavals, India 
has presented a picture of stability and progress during the last ten to fifteen 
years. Judged by any yardstick, India has successfully overcome the obstacles 
that have arisen since independence. First of all came the trauma of partition and 
the creation of partition. It inflicted a deep wound on the body politic from which 
we recovered. There have been great ups and downs and yet there has been 
continued stability in the country. We have taken great strides towards the 
eradication of poverty and unemployment. As you know we have completed two 
five year plans and will shortly embark upon the third. 

So you can see for yourselves how we have set our sights high during these 
last ten to twelve years. First of all, there has been stability in the country in spite 
of the tremendous upheavals and problems that arose. We could not have achieved 
anything without stability and unity in the country. We have been able to devote 
our attention entirely towards economic betterment through the five year plans. 
We want to ensure a better standard of living for the coming generations and 
equal opportunity for progress for every man, woman and child in the country. 
There are bound to be inequalities, physical, mental and intellectual. Some are 
brave while others are cowards. Some are more intelligent than the others. So 
everyone cannot be exactly alike. But everyone must get equal opportunity for 
progress which is not available today. 

The children of today are the real wealth of India. They are the country’s 
future. They must be given full opportunity for becoming good citizens of the 
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country, of serving society and their country. All this was necessary anyhow. But 
progress has become absolutely essential for yet another reason. If we fail to go 
ahead, India will become weak and fall prey once again to external forces. Our 
youngmen and women must not lose sight of the fact that a nation can hold on to 
its freedom only so long as it has vitality and the spirit of sacrifice. It is only those 
who are willing to sacrifice their very lives for freedom who can hold on to it. 
But even that is not enough. We have had great heroes in India, in Rajasthan and 
elsewhere whose tales of bravery thrill us to this day. But at the same time, their 
bravery was mingled with great stupidity too for the brave heroes of Rajasthan 
fought over petty trifles and shed blood for no reason, forgetting the larger national 
interest. So in spite of their bravery they lost everything. 

We must have a grasp of the world situation. I agree that you can get stre 
ngth from having confidence in oneself. But India can become powerful only by 
understanding and grasping the forces of modem science and technology. The 
West has become enormously wealthy by their advance in the field of science 
and technology. So we must keep this broader picture in mind and progress. 
There is no alternative to hard work. No matter which ideology you choose, 
whether it is socialism, communism, capitalism or Gandhism, every one of them 
requires hard work and unity. We must get rid of the fissiparous tendencies and 
learn to work in mutual cooperation. We can go only as far our capacity for hard 
work will take us. I feel sad when I hear of strikes and lockouts which are great 
obstacles to production. At the moment the only course open to us is to increase 
production by every possible means, in agriculture, industry, from heavy industries 
or cottage and village industries. Secondly, we must ensure the equitable 
distribution of wealth so that the new wealth is not concentrated in the hands of 
a few people. That is why we have kept before us the goal of a socialist pattern 
of society based on equality and equal opportunities for all. We do not want great 
disparities of wealth. Now, it is true that the brighter ones will go farther than the 
others. We do not want a socialism of fools and weaklings. We want to build a 
strong nation. If we allow ourselves to slacken even a little we will flounder in 
this stormy world of ours. 

I cannot stay very long. I have to go in a little while. But I want to remind you 
that we are living in a revolutionary era and only the nations which are strong and 
united and determined to work hard can survive. We must not get bogged down 
in petty quarrels. This is a great testing time for us. 

Soon we are going to embark upon the Third Five Year Plan. We will bring 
out a Draft Plan soon for your consideration. We have to choose the path that 
will enable us to progress quickly. Every man and woman in India has a role to 
play in this. A nation’s progress has to be on three fronts. One is political. We had 
a political revolution in India when we got rid of British rule and got freedom. 
The second and extremely important revolution is on the economic front to improve 
the standard of living of the masses and ensure the equitable distribution of the 
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new wealth being produced in the country. Linked to that is the social revolution, 
the building of a just structure of society. Our society has its own good as well as 
bad points. Casteism has been responsible for the downfall of our country in the 
past. It cannot be allowed to continue. We must root it out completely. There can 
be no compromise with casteism. It is totally opposed to socialism and equality 
and widens the gulf between people of higher and lower castes by putting them 
into separate compartments. It may take time to get rid of it completely. But we 
must always remember that it has to go. 

Let me tell you one other thing which gets Gujarat a bad name. As you know, 
the number of women committing suicide is very large. It is extremely shameful 
that such things should happen in a progressive state like Gujarat. The women 
here are beautiful, strong and hard working. They played a leading role in the 
freedom struggle. Why should they commit suicide? It shows that there is a very 
deep-seated malaise in your society in the social structure. It cannot be kept 
secret. You must try to find out what the problem is and remedy it. I was amazed 
to hear of the large number of suicides which occur in Saurashtra. 

We need to develop on all fronts and emerge out of the past into the new age. 
We must hold on to all that is best in our past and build a new India on its 
foundations. We must ensure equal opportunities for all in the country, men, 
women and children. It cannot be done by official fiat alone. Government can 
only help. It is the people who must do the work themselves. Which government 
can shoulder the burden of forty crores of people? They have to do it themselves. 
Everyone must do his duty diligently. We want that panchayat samitis must come 
up all over the country, enjoying greater autonomy instead of looking to the officials 
for everything. We want that cooperative societies should come up everywhere 
in villages, in cities and in factories. Cooperation will lead to greater production, 
which can be distributed among the people. We have also taken up the community 
development schemes to inculcate a spirit of self-reliance and service instead of 
always looking to others. 

I have talked at random to you about various matters. The story of India is a 
never-ending one and what is happening in the country today is an extraordinary 
tale. The situation in the world is stranger still. You may have read fairy tales and 
stories of the Arabian Nights in your childhood. But what is happening in the 
world today is even stranger. India cannot remain unaffected by these events. We 
are living through these extraordinary times. It is a time of great challenges for 
the entire nation, for every individual. The hard working strong countries will go 
ahead while the others lag behind. Self-pity will take us nowhere. That is a sign 
of weakness. 

There is a splendid opportunity for the youth of today to prove their mettle. 
Most of you would have read of the freedom struggle only from books. They 
have not had first-hand experience of those years. So they may feel that freedom 
came to us easily and that great things can be achieved by shouting slogans. If 
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so, they are completely mistaken. Freedom is not easily come by; it requires men 
and women of caliber and strength. It is not by shouting slogans that freedom 
was won but by the sacrifices and effort of millions of human beings, many of 
whom you have not even heard of. You honour the leaders at the top and cheer. 
You have given me your love and confidence in great abundance. But there were 
human beings far greater than me whom you have not even heard of but who 
sacrificed their lives for India’s freedom. 

So getting freedom was no joke. No big task is ever done easily. Big tasks 
require men and women of courage and daring. We had people of such mettle 
and so we were able to win swaraj. There was no doubt about it that we had a 
very great leader, Gandhiji. But he had good followers. A great general can do 
nothing without a good army. He moulded the people into good soldiers, men as 
well as women, and engaged them in the freedom struggle. They braved grave 
dangers and challenges, bullets and lathis, and gradually India marched towards 
freedom. 

All this is past history. But at the moment, the task at hand requires infinite 
patience and hard work. There is no room for show or slogan mongering; we 
have to do our duty quietly, bearing in mind that we are living in historic times 
when India is on the threshold of a new era. We must do everything that we can 
to help India through the period of transition and usher in a bright future. 

I will not be alive twenty years hence. But you will witness the new India built on 
the foundations of our ancient heritage. We will take advantage of science and 
technology and work hard to make India prosperous. The world is in a flux and 
we shall not lag behind. The question before us today is what our role is going to 
be in this changing world. You must prepare yourselves to meet this challenge. 

Dr Jivraj Mehta 80 is standing behind me urging me to stop. So you will excuse 
me. I must go now. 

Jai Hind. Jai Hind. Jai Hind. 

Translation ends] 

(c) The Press 

1 5. Press Conference 81 

Question: Whether it is a fact that the University of Moscow has been 
entertaining applications from Indian students without any reference to the 
Government of India? If so, whether the Government of India intend to issue 
passports to such students? 

80. See fn 79 in this section. 

8 1 . Held at Vigyan Bhavan, New Delhi, 24 June 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. Also available in JN 
Collection. 
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Prime Minister: I do not know. Normally, all such applications go through the 
Government of India. I have not been informed if any direct applications have 
been sent. Of course, some individuals not knowing the rules sent them direct. 
Usually what has happened in the past, not about this particular university, is that 
where applications are sent direct they come back to us in a roundabout way. 
That is a practice we intend to follow in any way . 82 

Question: The applications were referred to the Government of Nepal and 
the Nepal Government therefore has decided to refuse passports to such 
students ? 83 

Prime Minister: You may be right. 

Question: What do you think of President Eisenhower and Mr Khrushchev? 
Do you still believe they are men of peace? 

Prime Minister: Well, this kind of personal questions are hardly desirable. Each 
one of us, I hope, is a man of peace at heart. Each one of us is a bit of a devil too 
sometimes. How can we sit in judgment over others holding positions of high 
responsibility? We can judge the actions and express approval or disapproval of 
them, but judging individuals, whether they are in high positions or low, is not 
normally done, unless you are sitting as a judge and weighing some evidence. I 
have no doubt that both of them are anxious for peace, desire peace and would 
like peace. I have not a shadow of doubt. 

Question: In your speech at Surat you suggested that labour should not press 
for higher wages . 84 Have you in mind a similar appeal to industrialists to put 
a ceiling on their profits? 

Prime Minister: As a matter of fact, in that very speech I said that — not in those 
words — but this applies to both the employer and the employee. 


82. See Appendices 4 (a) and 4 (b). 

83 . Kalpana , a leading Nepalese daily, reported on 3 June that the Soviet Embassy in Kathmandu, 
bypassing the Nepalese Government, was directly accepting applications from students for 
admission to the People s Friendship University of Moscow “in furtherance of a scheme 
for Communist training.” On 5 June, the Nepalese Government asked the Soviet Embassy 
to stop direct admission of students. The Times of India, 5 and 6 June 1960. 

84. See item 13. 
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Question: Do you intend following up this appeal of yours by some kind of 
conference which we had in 1947 as a result of which there was industrial 
truce for five years? 85 

Prime Minister: No. I cannot answer that question. 

Pay Commission’s Recommendations 

Prime Minister: You see, the present proposals, call them what you like, [the] 
agitation is in regard to the Pay Commission’s decision or recommendations. 86 
Now, it seems to me that not accepting the Pay Commission’s recommendations 
or reopening the whole issue would be a very bad precedent. There will be no 
Pay Commission in future after that. Then no first class people, judges. Supreme 
Court Judges, would ever undertake that duty and therefore we will have to rule 
out that approach to the question. Of course, the other approach of dealing directly 
always remains, and is always done. But for a Government to appoint a Pay 
Commission with a Supreme Court Judge as the Chairman, and for them to 
labour for a long time, produce recommendations after full consideration, for us, 
for the Government not to accept them, would be bad and it is equally bad for the 
other party not to accept them. 

Question: One of their demands is that the dearness allowance should be 
linked with the cost of living index and they have quoted from the report of 
the First Pay Commission. Therefore, they are quite within the legal bounds, 
so to say. 

Prime Minister: I cannot consider separate things. We are dealing with the Second 
Pay Commission, not the First Pay Commission. The Second Pay Commission 
went into all these matters but what I have said is that I cannot go behind the 
Second Pay Commission’s recommendations. Those we have accepted but after 
accepting them, if any question arises, something left over or something in regard 
to implementation, that we are always prepared to consider. But I cannot, the 
Government cannot, just by-pass or ignore what a high-power Pay Commission 
has recommended. That would put an end, as I said, to all such approaches in the 
future. 


85. The resolution on Industrial Truce adopted at the Industries Conference in December 1947 
visualised “the establishment of a machinery for the determination of norms and standards 
which may govern the mutual relations and dealings between the employers and employees 
and the settlement of industrial disputes.” For details, see http://planningcommission.nic.in/ 
plans/planrel/fiveyr/lst/lplanch34.html, accessed on 27 September 2013. 

86. See items 234 to 272. 
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Question: It will be better if you just note down the subjects and then answer 
later. 

Prime Minister: All right. What are the subjects? 

Subjects suggested: 

The verdict of the World Court about Nagar Haveli and its consequences on 
the other Portuguese enclaves in India. 

Assessment of reports about Chinese build-up on our frontier and also Mr 
Krishna Menon ’s speech the other day in Kashmir saying that our forces are 
inadequate . 87 

Representation reported to have been made by the Rev. Michael Scott 88 about 
Phizo. 

Progress of talks in Peking. 

The Working Committee decision about an investigating panel. 

Akali agitation in Punjab and Delhi. 

Your vote at the AICC. 

The question of Bhopal succession. 

Prime Minister: What am I to say about the Bhopal succession? I am not interested 
in such subjects. Somebody else is dealing with it. 

Question: The Thai Ambassador issued a statement yesterday about the 
negotiations for import of rice. 

Prime Minister: I do not know about it. I have seen some headlines in the 
newspapers . 89 That is all. 


87. The Hindustan Times on 23 June quoted from a dispatch published by The Times (London) 
on 22 June: “Yesterday Mr Menon remarked on his tour that the Chinese threat from the 
north had alerted the entire country and put an added strain on India’s inadequate but strong 
defence forces. V.K. Krishna Menon, the Defence Minister, visited Kashmir from 20-22 
June 1960. 

88. British missionary and Director, Africa Bureau, London; host of Phizo in London. 

89. N.S. Nimmanheminda, the Thai Ambassador, who was negotiating the import of about one 
lakh tons of Thai rice, said in New Delhi on 23 June that India had stopped importing rice 
from Thailand about eight years before “probably through misunderstanding” and that 
Thailand had an adverse balance of trade of about Rs 2.5 crores with India. The Times of 
India , 24 June 1960. 
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[Subject suggested:] 

Third Five Year Plan. 

Prime Minister: We will have a big Press Conference about that. 

[Subjects suggested:] 

The Queen’s visit to India. 

Food self-sufficiency in the Third Plan. 

Your visit to Moscow. 

Relations with Pakistan. 

The new procedure that has been adopted for the first time about the Vice 
President being authorised to discharge the functions of the President. 

Failure of the Summit, and prospects. 

Prime Minister: That is old history. 

[Subjects suggested:] 

Prospects of the future. 

The Philippines have sponsored a move for an Asian Summit. 

Prime Minister: What? Asian summit? 

Question: A summit of Asian nations. 

[Subjects suggested:] 

Then your visit to Turkey. 

Uprising or violence in Japan. 

Prime Minister: I am sorry the list is already long. 

Question: But could we add one more question — the great trend that has 
started all over the country, the great emphasis that is being laid on the 
employment in the public sector being confined to the so-called sons of the 
soil — that is, to residents of the States. 

Prime Minister: Employment in the public sector? 
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Question: In a number of States, the demand has started that so far as the 
public sector projects located there are concerned, the employment should 
go to the people resident in the State and that outsiders should not be 
brought in. 

Prime Minister: You know what you expect me to say about that. It is a natural 
feeling. In regard to the lower grades of employment it is automatic. The question 
really arises about the higher grades. There, merit should be the sole criterion; 
and we cannot have second-rate men employed there because they belong to the 
States. 

Now, all kinds of subjects have been suggested. If I had made a list it would 
have been somewhat different. I will not tell you my list. 


[KEEPING THE LIST A MYSTERY] 



World Court Decision 

Nagar Haveli is the first question. The World Court decided many things which 
are not very clear to me; but the basic thing is that they decided first of all in 
favour of India, that India acted quite correctly in this matter . 90 

40 P* International Court of Justice ruled on 12 April that Portugal had right of passage to 
Dadra and Nagar Haveli for private persons but not for her armed forces; and that India had 
not acted contrary to her obligations with respect to the passage of private persons. 
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Secondly, that the Portuguese cannot send anyone there without the permission 
of the Government of India. In other words, whatever the reasoning, they 
stabilised the present position there, and said it cannot change without the 
permission of the Government of India. We are quite satisfied about that. 

And what steps have to be taken in the future about Nagar Haveli has to be 
considered because we are interested in this that Nagar Haveli should function 
adequately — even as at present — a separate entity. If any technical help, etc., is 
necessary we give it — experienced men. But, we should like it to be a group of 
panchayats controlling this situation. It is an interesting experiment, for each 
village to have a panchayat, and their forming a superior panchayat for the whole 
area. They have got resources which are, I believe, fairly adequate. But, of course, 
this is not a permanent arrangement; and we have to see the future. 

Chinese Build-up 

Somebody asked me about the Chinese build-up on the frontier. I suppose that 
means in Tibet. Obviously, I cannot give any reliable information about it. There 
can be little doubt that there has been a large build-up in Tibet. That means they 
come near the frontiers too. But in what comer, where — more or less — I cannot 
give you any reliable information. Some stories appear which sometimes have no 
foundation in fact, sometimes very little. Sometimes they may have some — I do 
not know. Most of these stories that come, I take it all from the refugees or other 
odd people coming over, mule drivers and others. There may be some little truth 
in them occasionally but they tend to get exaggerated. 

The other day there was something said about 500 Tibetans being pushed 
into Sikkim to occupy grazing lands. We enquired from the Sikkim Government 
and they know nothing about it. They said that a few refugees — not that number 
but a much smaller number — had come and a few policemen had been sent to 
deal with them. That became exaggerated. 

It so happened that just about that time, our Chief of Staff of the Army 91 was 
there on the spot in Northern Sikkim. I asked him. He had not heard anything 
about it. So, you see how these stories get somewhat exaggerated. 

Someone has sent me a question — in which he asks whether my attention 
has been drawn to a news item published in the Jugantar about India losing 400 
square miles of territory to Bhutan. 92 1 have not read the Jugantar item. I am not 
aware of it; I do not understand it. Long ago, you may remember, about eight or 
ten years ago, we ceded some territory to Bhutan by treaty and it was not only 
treaty, but it had to go to Parliament and to go through the parliamentary process. 
This was an area which was considered rather sacred to Bhutan — temples, etc. 

91. K.S. Thimayya. 

92 . See also item 187. 
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—and we decided and we gave it to Bhutan by agreement. But it was eight years 
ago and it has nothing to do with subsequent developments. 

Someone asked me about the Defence Minister’s speech. I do not know 
what inference is drawn from that speech and what I am supposed to say. There 
is the Defence Minister addressing some people urging them to greater efforts. 
As a matter of fact, we have no record of it, neither he nor I; it is a roadside kind 
of affair. He has pointed out — not that the Army was not strong but — he said we 
can depend on ourselves, but that our background, that is, our industrial background 
is inadequate and we have to build it up. He used the word “inadequate” in that 
sense of this background which is the real strength in a nation and he was exhorting 
the people to build it up. Our Army is strong enough to do its job. 

Question: In this connection is there some truth in the rumour that Government 
intends to build up a special Defence Industry Ministry — I mean the 
bifurcation of the Defence Ministry. 

Prime Minister: I believe that some weeks ago or some months ago I saw something 
in the newspapers. I have not otherwise heard about it. 

Question: There is one more statement of the Defence Minister which is also 
not in very good proportion. He says, for instance, “India cannot cede any 
territory either to Pakistan or China without an amendment of the country’s 
Constitution”. Then he says that “nobody in India was prepared to make any 
such amendment to the Constitution.” Therefore, the stress is on the 
amendment of the Constitution rather than on the basic issue of territorial 
integrity. 

Prime Minister: A perfectly right thing to do. Nobody can do it, no Government 
can do it even, without these processes. Even if somebody was foolish to agree, 
he cannot do it simply. Ultimately, it is a question between two nations; it is a 
question, if you like, of relative strength in the long run. 

Tibet 

Question: About Tibet, is our Consul-General in Lhasa now in a better position 
to function there or is he still locked up in his Consulate? 

Prime Minister: He is functioning normally, but he is not in touch with the whole 
of Tibet. He cannot tell us what is happening in Tibet. He tells us what more or 
less happened in Lhasa, which the Consulate knows, and his chief functions 
lately have been, in so far as one can judge, from the almost daily telegrams 
which he sends, are about individual cases, especially the cases of Kashmiri 
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Muslims in Lhasa — Ladakhis. They want to come to India and the Tibetan or 
Chinese authorities say that they are not Indian nationals, they are Chinese 
nationals , 93 and that kind of argument goes on about each individual. They allowed 
a number of Ladakhis — Lamas — to come sometime ago, but they are very strict 
about these Kashmiri Muslims in Lhasa. Of course, many of these Muslims have 
been staying in Lhasa or in Tibet for a long time, it is true; sometimes, they even 
married in Tibet. We seem to get a telegram daily about some such case from our 
Consul General, and also about the working of our Consulate building, etc. 

Question: There was a report that there is restriction on his movements. Is it 
still there or is he free to move about? 

Prime Minister: I do not think there is any restriction on his movements in Lhasa, 
but if he goes out of Lhasa he will have to take permission. 

Question: Is that the case with the Chinese representatives in India? 

Prime Minister: Do you mean Chinese Consuls? 

Question: Yes. 

Prime Minister: No, that is not so. I do not think there are any restrictions on their 
movements here. 

Question: What is the position with regard to our trade agents there? 

Prime Minister: Our trade agents are in their respective places, often having 
difficulties in regard to all kinds of petty matters but, on the whole, functioning. 

Question: That means that they are in Tibet? 

Prime Minister: Yes, they are in their respective places in Tibet — Yatung, Gyantse 
and one in Western Tibet. 

Question: What is the position with regard to our trade? Has it shown any 
signs of resumption at all? 

Prime Minister: So far as I know, it is in a very weak state of health. 


93. See S WJN/SS/5 1/item 177, fn 72. 
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Question: The Chinese have been refusing our pilgrims to enter Tibet, thus 
violating the treaty of 1954. 94 Year after year, under one pretext or the other, 
our pilgrims are being denied that right. What is the Government doing about it? 

Prime Minister: If the Chinese are in trouble and cannot protect our pilgrims, 
how will you tell them “No”? How can we protest when they say that conditions 
there are insecure? It simply shows that they are not in a position to give them a 
safe passage. 

Question: Have you heard a rumour that the Panchen Lama is not satisfied 
with the Chinese? 

Prime Minister: I think there is some confusion because another gentleman calls 
himself Panchen Lama. 

Phizo 

Prime Minister: Then, someone asked me about Rev. Michael Scott and Phizo. 
We all know that Phizo is in London; I think that is certain. Mr. Scott has made 
some statements. I do not know what you expect me to say about it. 

[MACMILLAN HAS POCKETED PHIZO] 


whereabouts or phizo who reacheo Britain 

ARE NOT KNOWN - THE <J K GOVT. HAS ALWAYS 
BEEN INNOCENT 



[From left: Nehru, Harold Macmillan, G.B. Pant] 
(From Shankar’s Weekly, 19 June 1960, p. 12) 


94. On 29 April 1954. For details, see SWJN/SS/25/pp. 468-469. 
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Question: Have we received any communication from London? 

Prime Minister: Yes, we received a communication some days ago, more or less 
informing us of this fact, which we had known a little earlier . 95 We told the British 
Government that we do not propose, as at present advised, to ask for repatriation 
of Phizo. But we did expect them not to encourage anti-Indian activities by Phizo. 
That is where the matter is. 

Question: Did they give any assurance in regard to that? 

Prime Minister: They appreciated our attitude. We don’t ask for assurances. And 
in a country like England, there are certain limitations. 

Question: Did this appreciation come in a communication further to the one 
you referred to before? 

Prime Minister: No. As I said, they appreciate our position in this matter. I do not 
know what they will do or will not do. We did not ask them for an assurance. 

Question: What is the real story about his escape from India? 

Prime Minister: It is a very old story; it was a long time ago. Obviously, we knew 
that he was in Pakistan for a very considerable time. He went from Pakistan to 
Europe. You perhaps know that he is supposed to have a forged passport from 
San Salvador. 

Question: When some passengers were going to UK with forged passports, 
they were stopped at the London airport itself and they were not allowed to 
enter the city. Immediately a plane was arranged and they were sent back to 
this country. Why [was] not the same thing done in the case of Phizo? 

Prime Minister: I suppose his forged passport was not detected. The other was a 
large group travelling with forged passports and the British Customs came to 
know about it before hand. Here an individual sneaked in with a San Salvadori 
passport. 

Question: Recently Phizo issued a statement asking for a commission to 
enquire into the conditions in the Naga Hills. What are your reactions? What 
do you think about that statement? 


95. The Acting British High Commissioner in New Delhi informed the MEA on 1 6 June about 
Phizo’s presence in London. This was reported in The Times of India, 17 June 1960. See also 
Appendix 34. 
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Prime Minister: I saw something like it. I didn’t think about it. I ignore it completely. 
The whole idea is ridiculous. I do not know who is going to be on the Commission 
to come and judge what is happening in the Naga Hills. 

Question: Has Phizo any influence still in Naga land? 

Prime Minister: I suppose he has some influence, but, broadly speaking, it has 
been a diminishing influence, and a considerable majority of the Nagas have been 
functioning in that convention which was held there. 96 1 am told that probably at 
least 75 per cent of the Nagas are supporting the Convention which is opposed to 
Phizo. 

Question: Is any foreign Power behind this independence movement in Naga 
land? 

Prime Minister: That I do not know: if I knew, it would hardly be proper for me 
to say so. 

Question: Do you think that this granting of asylum to Phizo is an unfriendly 
act on the part of the Commonwealth towards India? 

Prime Minister: Well, to begin with, the granting of an asylum may not be liked, 
but it is always the prerogative of any Government. We would not like our right 
to grant asylum to be questioned by anybody, if we want to give asylum. Secondly, 
this is not a question of granting asylum at all. A man has got in there under false 
pretences, you might say. He has not asked for asylum, he has not been given 
asylum, he is there. What attitude the British Government or somebody else might 
take is rather a matter for the future. The whole thing has been done in a very 
hush-hush way so far as one can see, not by the British Government I mean, but 
by others. 

Question: Now that it is widely known that he has entered UK, with a forged 
passport, is the British Government not competent to take any action against 
him? 

Prime Minister: These are questions for the British Government to answer. 
Question: Do you feel unhappy over the whole incident or not? 


96. The Third Naga People’s Convention was held at Mokokchung, Nagaland, 22-26 October 
1959. 
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Prime Minister: Why should I feel unhappy? I am not at all upset by it. 

Question: Is Phizo an Indian national or a national of the country from which 
he secured a passport? 

Prime Minister: Is he an Indian national or national of San Salvador? Is that your 
question? That raises all kinds of legal issues. If he is an Indian national, as 
presumably he is, then, under the British laws, he cannot easily be pushed out; 
that is. Commonwealth people cannot be pushed out, passport or no passport. If 
on the other hand they treat him according to his passport, he will be treated 
otherwise. 

Question: Many Sikhs were pushed out from England last year or so on 
reaching London because they had no passport. 

Prime Minister: You are referring to cases of forged passports? Are you? The 
cases are quite different. 

Question: In our representation made to the British Government, Phizo has 
been described as a “fugitive from Indian justice”. Does it mean that it is our 
intention to punish him according to law for the offences he is alleged to 
have committed? 

Prime Minister: There have been warrants out against him for very serious offences 
in the past, many years ago. Subsequently, you will remember, we proclaimed a 
general amnesty for offences committed previous to that. So, I do not quite 
know how that would apply, but anyhow, apart from the strict legal interpretations, 
our broad policy in the Naga area has been always to treat the people there with 
considerable leniency, considering them as our own people, as they are, and to 
win them over. Naturally, where terroristic activities, and sniping goes on, our 
armed forces come into action. But not with any idea to take revenge and all that. 
That broad policy applies to everybody, including, I suppose, I do not know, Mr. 
Phizo within certain limitations. We are not for taking reprisals and all that. 

At the present moment, the position, as you perhaps know, is that just before 
I went to Europe the delegation from the Convention people wanted to come and 
see me with their proposals about the Naga area. Well, I told them that I was 
going to Europe. And since I came back, I have been busy, but I suppose in the 
course of a few weeks, maybe sometime towards the latter half of July or so, 
they may come to see and I might ask them to see me and I may discuss these 
matters with them. That has nothing to do with Phizo. We will talk about proposals 
for the Naga area. 
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Question: If Phizo comes to India will his case be considered sympathetically 
by the Government of India? 

Prime Minister: We always consider every case sympathetically. Sympathy does 
not mean looseness in taking any action if it is considered necessary. That is, we 
are not out to punish anybody, but every case has to be considered in relation to 
circumstances. 


Peking Talks 

Prime Minister: Now we must go 
over to some other subject. 
Somebody asked me about the 
Peking talks. There is nothing much 
to say. They are proceeding. I 
think, so far as I know, thus far 
they are discussing preliminaries, 
as to how to talk. I mean to say, 
what subjects, in what order and 
all that. I think in the last three 
meetings, they have discussed 
these preliminaries. 

Corruption Probe 

Prime Minister: Then somebody 
said about Working Committee 
investigation... 

Question: Is it a permanent 
machinery? 

Prime Minister: There is no 
permanent machinery. I should like 
to make this clear in so far as I can, 
though it is for the President really 
to make it clear. 97 This has nothing 


[ANTI-CORRUPTION CAUSES STROKE] 

You Said It 


By LAXMAN 



I heard a scream: I rushed here and 
found him sprawling over the morning 
paper like that, doctor! 


(From The Times of India, 16 June 1960, 

p. 1) 


97. In a resolution adopted in Poona on 3 June 1960, the Congress Working Committee authorized 
the Congress President to appoint a panel to inquire into complaints about misuse of 
authority by responsible Congressmen. On 28 July 1960, N. Sanjiva Reddy, the Congress 
President, nominated a five-man panel consisting of B. Jagannath Das, former Judge of the 
Supreme Court, V.K. Thiruvenkatachari, Advocate-General, Madras, P.N. Sapru. former 
Judge of the Allahabad High Court, Hukam Singh, Deputy Speaker, Lok Sabha, and 
G.S. Pathak, MP. The Times of India, 29 July 1960. 
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to do with the prerogative or the work of Government in dealing with such 
corruption and the like. That is a separate matter. The Working Committee or the 
Congress organisation cannot deal with it, does not take the place of Government 
action. This was entirely a question of keeping up standards and not so much a 
question of corruption as such, because when it is real corruption, it falls into the 
criminal line and Government deals with it, but rather with improper behaviour 
verging on corruption, if you like. That is, the whole idea was that Congressmen 
in responsible positions should keep certain standards and where those standards 
have not been maintained, the Congress organisation will inquire into it. What I 
mean is, do not consider this is a kind of tribunal. That is a function of the 
Government. The Government may overlap with the Congress since I may be in 


[CATCH THE THIEF] 


FACE VALUE 



[On the left: N. Sanjiva Reddy] 

(From The Times of India, 17 June 1960, p. 7) 
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Government and I may be a Congressman. That is a different matter. But if I 
have to function, I function as Prime Minister. If I function in the other capacity, 
I function as a Congressman. 

Some people thought this was a kind of permanent way of dealing with all 
such charges. That is not so. Many charges may overlap. It is true, and in effect 
it is something which is constantly coming before us, before the Congress President 
or before me, and instead of undertaking this burden ourselves, we thought it far 
better for some independent people to consider prima facie what it is. If it is a 
serious matter, well, it goes through the Government machinery — if it is corruption 
or a thing like that. If it is not but it nevertheless is improper from our point of 
view, we take steps about it. All these things, of course, are not rigid. These are 
attempts to meet a certain situation. 

Question: There were reports that you wanted Mr S.R. Das 98 to take on the 
question of Mr Deshmukh’s charges, the question of enquiring into some 
allegation that Mr Deshmukh is reported to have in his possession . 99 

Prime Minister: Well, I would have preferred not to talk about that, but since you 
ask me, the position is this. Many months ago, well, to start earlier, you know 
that Mr Deshmukh had made certain remarks. Thereafter I had asked Mr 
Deshmukh to let me have some particulars about these cases, so that I could 
enquire into them to satisfy myself whether further action was necessary. I could 
take action just as I do in every case which comes before me. Mr Deshmukh had 
replied then, that he could not do this, because he did not wish to put his informants 
into trouble. Then I did not know what to do. I said, “All right, you need not tell 
me who your informants are, but just tell me what the cases are, I will have some 
idea what they are like and I could enquire.” To that also he was not agreeable. 
Lastly, I suggested. All right, leave me out of the picture. If we have some 
eminent person who could enquire and privately look into what you say without 
letting me know who the people are, for my part I would abide by that person’s 
advice in the matter. That was the position and Mr Deshmukh to some extent 
agreed with this. Since then I have had nothing to do with it. I take it that Mr 
Deshmukh and Mr S.R. Das are in contact with each other. I do not know. 
Now, we will go on to something else. 

Question: You do not know to whom this case is just being referred to. 

98. Former Chief Justice of the Supreme Court; at this time, Vice-Chancellor of Visva-Bharati, 

• Santiniketan. 

99. In the Srinivasa Sastri Endowment Lecture delivered on 11 July 1959 in Madras, C.D. 
Deshmukh, the Chairman, UGC, had stated that he was in possession of information about 
corruption among high Government officials or ministers. See also SWJN/SS/57/item 58. 
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Prime Minister: Not one case. I suppose there are many. 

Question: This particular case? 

Prime Minister: I do not know which particular case. I have no idea at all. Mr Das 
has not written to me. 

Question: Is it open to Mr Deshmukh to submit whatever charges he has to 
Mr Das? Mr Deshmukh can now directly submit whatever charges he has to 
Mr Das? 

Prime Minister: I suppose so. I have suggested to Mr Deshmukh to send such 
evidence as he might have about any matter, to Mr Das purely as a preliminary 
enquiry, not a detailed kind of business, so that on the face of the preliminary 
enquiry, it might be said that this deserves further enquiry or not. 

Question: At one stage it was believed that Mr Das wanted a more definite 
term of reference about undertaking this task. 

Prime Minister: More definite? We are all proceeding in this matter informally. I 
do not know of any terms of reference. All I can say is that I first wrote to Mr 
Das and at a later stage he wrote to me saying more or less how he intended 
dealing with this matter. I said I will leave this matter entirely to you. You are the 
best judge how to deal with it. It is not for me to lay down any terms of reference 
or anything. That is my position. 

AICC Vote 

Prime Minister: Somebody asked me about my voting at the AICC . 100 That too is 
rather old history. 

Question: But it is a significant event. 

Prime Minister: Yes, it was significant. But what do you expect me to say about it? 

Question: We have been told that in the Working Committee, you were a 
party to the resolution which wanted only nomination of the committee, but 

100. At the AICC session in Poona on 5 June, Nehru had voted in favour of a proposal, moved 
by U.N. Dhebar, to introduce an elective element in the composition of the Working 
Committee, but the motion was lost; all members of the Working Committee were among 
those who voted against the proposal. The Times of India , 6 June 1960. 
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later, when you spoke on the resolution at the AICC in response to various 
suggestions, you said that the proposal for a partial election could be 
considered, but perhaps later it was not put by you to the Working Committee 
or there was no formal resolution? 

Prime Minister: This All India Congress Committee meeting was held specially to 
consider Mr Hanumanthaiya’s and other proposals about reorganisation, and we 
had in fact said that we would hold it only for that purpose, because otherwise 
time is taken up by official and other resolutions and this matter is pushed out and 
never comes up. So, we had confined this meeting to this. 

We had sent Mr Hanumanthaiya’s proposals as well as others to a sub- 
committee presided over by Mr Dhebar. That Dhebar Sub-Committee sent their 
own reactions. In those reactions, they said that they did not approve of the 
elective principle coming into the Working Committee, for a variety of reasons 
which were logically very good reasons. For instance, it is possible that in an 
elective committee, people who come in may largely represent one part of India, 
and another part of India may be left out; they may ignore minorities, or at least 
minorities may not come in; women may not come in; they are not a minority, but 
anyhow, that may happen. It will be fair, therefore, for the old system to continue, 
where all these factors were balanced, and this had been the custom throughout. 
Even when we were supposed to elect a Working Committee in the past, it was 
hardly ever elected. In Gandhiji’s time, a list was put forward, in consultation 
with Gandhiji, and it was adopted in toto. So, really there has never been an 
elected Working Committee, there may have been once or twice, and I am 
not sure. 

So, when this matter came up in this form for the Working Committee — 
there was no resolution of the Working Committee on it — but, broadly speaking, 
we agreed with Mr Dhebar’s comment on it, and I agreed too. That was the 
logical position. 

When this matter came up before the AICC and I saw that there was a good 
deal of feeling on this question, and I thought also, it was confined there to one- 
third elective principle. Now, the one-third elective principle did not, need not 
bring about all those upsets which might occur if the whole was elected. But the 
main thing was that I felt there was strong feeling in the AICC, and I am generally 
sensible to such feelings — whether it is in the AICC or whether it is in the larger 
Indian public. So, I thought it would be wrong to oppose that proposal, even 
though, strictly, logically, the position we had taken up was the correct one. It is 
always a bad thing to create a feeling of dead opposition to every proposal that 
comes. So, for a variety of reasons, I thought that proposal should be accepted. 
And while the debate was going on, I mentioned this to Mr Dhebar and the 
Congress President, on the first day. They said, “We note what you say. But we 
should like to consult others members of the Committee.” I am not a member of 
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the Committee. I said I am going to speak on these lines. And I did speak . 101 After 
saying that logically, there was much force in a nominated Committee, I said that 
nevertheless this matter might be considered — this proposal. That is, I supported 
the proposal. But most people did not seem to understand the force of my argument 
I was pressing there. Some did. There were two groups. That was all I had to do 
with it. I had a vague idea that the next day when the voting came, probably 
either the mover might accept this, or it might be left to what is called the free 
vote of the house, without any pressure. I was not there at all. I was outside. 
When I came the voting took place. I voted for the amendment. That is all. 

Question: Those who were present there felt that the voting was precipitated 
unnecessarily because your statement was that the question might be 
reconsidered by the Working Committee? 

Prime Minister: I know. But reconsideration not at a future period, but then and 
there. Remember this, that nothing happened as a result of this vote. What I mean 
is that if it had been passed, nothing would have happened, because it requires a 
change in the Constitution to bring it about. This was merely a recommendatory 
thing, and it would have to wait anyhow for some future meeting when the 
Constitution was changed. That is also a reason why personally I was not attaching 
too much importance to that stage. 

Question; According to the Congress President, your opposition to the 
Working Committee’s proposal, that is, Dhebar’s proposal, came to him as a 
surprise? 

Prime Minister: As a surprise? It is quite possible. What I mean is, I had told him 
my views the day before. But I do not know if I told him that I would vote this or 
that way. He may have been surprised at my vote. 

Question: His reaction to your vote was that he expressed confidence in you. 

Question: It means that the issue is still alive and the question of partial election 
has to be taken up again? 

Prime Minister: It can always be taken up. It depends upon any member of the 
AICC. 

Question: How do you take this defeat? This is your defeat because it is for 
the first time that the AICC has rejected any of your proposals. 

101. See item 20. 
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Prime Minister: No, no. You are misinformed, or at any rate, perhaps you are only 
acquainted with recent AICC history. I have been functioning in the AICC for 
about 40 years. They have rejected my proposals many times. 

Question: Would it be correct to say that your vote came as a surprise to 
most of the delegates? 

Prime Minister: I believe it did come as a surprise. I was not particularly interested 
in the counting of votes. What I was thinking of it was a proposition at that time, 
expressing one’s inclinations. 

Question: In Poona, a number of people went round canvassing among the 
delegates to vote against or in favour of what the Working Committee stands 
for and not what the Prime Minister stands for. 

Prime Minister: What am I do say about that? They lost their beauty sleep by 
going all round at night. 

But the whole point is this, that all this shows a kind of inner conflict between 
two tendencies in the Congress, which tendencies have always been there: a 
tendency towards disciplined working and a tendency towards change. Usually, 
they adapt themselves — they come to compromises — in any organisation. 
Presumably, that will happen again and a new form will arise, because too much 
discipline without change tends to make the organisation rather lifeless and too 
much pulling in different ways without discipline, makes an organisation totally 
ineffective. So, you have to balance the two. 

Question: In most of these meetings of the Working Committee, leaders have 
been saying that they go strictly by your advice, that you are the supreme 
leader. But here they have voted as a challenge against you. How do you 
interpret this tendency? 

Prime Minister: Well, it is a very good thing. Isn’t it, that we know the truth. 
[Laughter] 

Question: Some of the members of your Cabinet also voted against you. 

Prime Minister: What has my Cabinet got to do with it? 

Question: Some of the members of the Cabinet who happen to be AICC 
members... 

Prime Minister: The Cabinet does not function there in the AICC. 
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Question: I am coming to that. But, some of the Congressmen have been 
penalised for voting against their Chief Ministers in various States — in Andhra 
and also in UP. 

Prime Minister: I cannot discuss these matters because each has to be taken in a 
special context, special background. 

Question: Does this voting, in any way, represent some tussle for power at 
the top — that there will be a challenge? 

Prime Minister: How can there be a tussle for power at the top? 

Question: There are too many aspirants now. 

Prime Minister: I do not think you are right at all. We must go on to something 
else. The Queen’s visit to India. 

Queen’s Visit 

Prime Minister: The Queen’s visit to India. What about it? She is coming. It has 
been announced; the date has not been actually fixed yet. But, I hope, within a 
short time the date will be fixed . 102 

Question: In the last session of Parliament there was a non-official resolution 
recommending that India should withdraw from the Commonwealth. In the 
face of this lack of unanimity, why did you invite the Queen at this time? 

Prime Minister: What is your conception of unanimity in India? What do you 
mean? 

Question: She is coming here as the Head of the Commonwealth. 

Prime Minister: Do you mean to say that because an individual or a small group 
holds a certain opinion, India should be held up because of that odd group? It is 
an extraordinary position. I am not a believer in that unanimity at all. It means 
death to the nation, it would never march. Any person with odd ideas can hold 
it up. 


102. Elizabeth II visited India 21 January- 1 February, 16-26 February and again 1-2 March 1961. 
The official website of the British monarchy, http://www.royal.gov.uk/MonarchUK/ 
RoyalVisits/Commonwealthvisitssincel952.aspx, accessed on 21 October 2013. 
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As far as the resolution is concerned, I forget who brought it forward; but, 
it was given a very short shrift, so far as I can remember, in Parliament. 

There is no question of the Head of the Commonwealth being invited here. A 
very large number of the Heads of great nations have come here. It is rather 
absurd for the Head of the United Kingdom not to be invited by us to come here. 

Question: It will create a protocol problem because when she is taken to 
Rashtrapati Bhavan, who will get precedence, the President or the Queen? 

Prime Minister: Every guest. Head of the State, gets precedence. There is no 
protocol involved in it. Surely, the President, as our own Head of State, obviously 
gives it. If Mr Voroshilov 103 comes here he gets precedence. The President gives 
it to him, because he is his guest. There might be problems if half a dozen Heads 
of States were present at the same time. 

Question: You will be creating a psychological problem for the masses. Whom 
will they consider as the Head? So far, they have been thinking that India is 
independent. Now they will think that India is not independent; that somebody 
else outside the country is the real Head who has come here. That is raising 
a psychological problem. 

Prime Minister: I believe that we need a psychiatrist to deal with these people 
who have got psychological problems. 

Question: There are two opposition political parties who had been consistently 
demanding the withdrawal of India from the Commonwealth. 

Prime Minister: Whether they are demanding or not, this has nothing to do with 
that question. What has this got to do with that? It is not a Commonwealth 
meeting that is going to take place here. It is the Head of a great State invited by 
us as we have invited so many other Heads of States here. No protocol problems 
have arisen when these Heads of States came here. Whether we remain in the 
Commonwealth or not, it has nothing to do with this question. 

Question: Is the Queen visiting India before going to Pakistan or after visiting 
Pakistan? 

Prime Minister: Well, the dates have not yet been actually fixed, so I cannot say 
definitely. 

103. Kliment Voroshilov, Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Soviet Union, 
March 1953-May 1960. 
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Somebody asked me about my visit to Moscow — there is no present proposal 
for my going there. But when Mr Khrushchev was here I did say to him, when he 
pressed me, that I might come later in the year. That is where the matter stands. 
I cannot be sure. 

Visit to Turkey 

Question: Your visit to Turkey has been questioned in several sections of the 
Press here and abroad — its propriety and the Indian Ambassador’s role. 

Prime Minister: As a matter of objective judgment, my visit was excellently timed 
and it did a lot of good. It was not timed knowing about what was going to 
happen. It did not influence the events this way or that way. It did us good from 
the point of view of my meeting the people there, not only the Government 
people but the leader of the opposition Ismet Pasha Inonu and more so my coming 
into contact with the Turkish people. It was good for me, certainly, and educative. 
My going there had no effect on Turkish events, this way or that way, obviously. 
As far as our poor Ambassador is concerned, I do not know why he is brought 
in. I accepted the invitation in a sense about a year or a year and a half ago, and 
it was repeated. I thought that I may take advantage of this visit abroad to go 
there. But I did suggest that perhaps it might be more convenient to go some 
other time but when the Turkish Government insisted on my going, I could not 
very well break my word, and so I went. 

Question: The Turkish coup has some moral for us? 

Prime Minister: There are several countries in the wide world from which there 
might be a moral. I do not think our country is one of them. We are seeing a lot 
of upsets in Asia especially. It is interesting to go behind these and see why all this 
happens, and how far it may be applicable to India or might not be applicable. If 
you consider this carefully, you will find that some of the basic policies that we 
have followed in India have preserved us from these difficulties that have come 
to many other countries in Asia. Among those basic policies is the policy of non- 
alignment, a very important and basic policy. You will see that all over the world, 
except in some dark quarters in India, this fact is recognised today. And, I have 
no doubt that it will be recognised more and more because it is based not on some 
profit of the moment, but the essential realities of the situation in the world. 

Question: Do you think that with the recent developments in Turkey, Korea 
and, more particularly, Japan, they will gradually break away from military 
alliances and join the forces of non-alignment and peaceful co-existence? 
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Prime Minister: I cannot discuss other countries: it would be a presumption on 
my part. We talk of peace. Everybody talks about peace today. Sometimes we 
talk of disarmament and sometimes we talk of military pacts and the like. They 
are all tied up with each other. How can you have peace with offensive military 
alliances trying to counter each other, trying to upset each other, trying to 
overwhelm each other. [...] You cannot. It is a constant atmosphere of cold war. 
You cannot have the two together. You may have for a while absence of active 
war, but that is not peace. 

Disarmament 

Prime Minister: Disarmament, of course, is the very basis of any [...]. If you 
consider disarmament, one can hardly think it may survive. The military pacts 
may survive for some years but they do not fit in with the approach to peace. And 
what is happening today is that even the value these military pacts had at one 
time, say, ten years ago or eight years ago, gets less and less, in the modem 
context of weapons and other factors. The whole thing, therefore, becomes 
rather ghost-like, sticking to old ghosts that have no real substance left. Substance 
is there — the substance of possible war — but what I mean to say is that these 
military alliances, and cold-war techniques and trying to over-reach each other 
are out-of-date today. It neither strengthens nor promotes the cause of peace. 

Therefore, if I may say, that is the one reason why, there is no doubt, there 
is a growing feeling in favour of this policy of non-alignment among people 
everywhere. That is one aspect of the feeling for peace and a feeling for 
disarmament. 

There is a Disarmament Conference meeting in Paris , 104 considering various 
proposals. Among them are the recent Soviet proposals . 105 Now, I should like to 
say that I think that the Soviet proposals are a constructive and helpful approach 
to the problem of disarmament. I am not referring to every detail in it, but the 
broad approach undoubtedly exhibits a desire to bring about disarmament, not to 
play about with it but to bring it about. They have tried to meet several objections 
raised by other countries previously. They have gone out trying to meet them. 
That is the impression created in me by these proposals. It has been definitely a 
good one, a good approach, which may, of course, be varied here and there in its 
details. But it is a straightforward, good approach. 


104. Nehru was probably referring to the Geneva meeting of the ten-nation committee on 
disarmament. See item 1, fn 22. 

105. Tabled by Valerian A. Zorin, the Soviet representative, and based on the proposals announced 
on 3 June by Khrushchev in Moscow. See also item 490. 
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There are two or three main elements in it. One broadly, of course, is what 
Mr Khrushchev said in UN Assembly 106 that from big and complete disarmament, 
he has come down to lower levels. Two approaches stand out in this. One is the 
elimination of carriers of atomic and other weapons of mass destruction. We 
have been talking for a long time about the actual destruction of atomic bombs 
and the rest. Perhaps some of you may remember that it was suggested on behalf 
of India sometime ago in the United Nations Disarmament Commission about 
these carriers of atomic weapons. It is simpler to deal with the carrier than with 
the weapon. Remove the carrier and you reduce the capacity of harm being done 
by atomic weapons, very greatly. You take away the surprise element from it — 
fast earner, etc. That is what we had suggested and at that time nobody accepted 
this. Then the French Government suggested it, especially carriers being 
eliminated, in air, sea or wherever it is, including submarines and international 
ballistic missiles. Now, that has been made one of the principal things in the new 
Soviet proposals. I have no doubt in my mind that it is a good approach. Whatever 
you may do, there are difficulties and risks obviously. But the biggest risk of all is 
not to do anything and allow the situation to get worse and worse. 

The second major proposal made by the Soviet Union — it is an old one — is 
asking for the removal of foreign bases. It is not for us to talk about foreign 
bases. But we dislike the idea of foreign bases completely for a variety of reasons; 
not only because on principle we do not like it, but from the strictly practical 
point of view, it is not helpful ultimately, as we have seen in recent crises. This 
can only be done with hundred percent popular support. A foreign base is always 
a symbol of a foreign power in a country. However much goodwill there might 
be, it is an irritating symbol and also it is always a reminder of war. It is therefore 
that it is there. On the other hand, there is this fear of one side becoming more 
powerful than the other. There is the fear of surprise attack. Any procedure 
adopted should try to lessen these fears, and disarmament has to proceed in a 
way so as not to make one side appear to the other side to be much stronger. All 
this is a balanced approach. All these factors have to be considered. As I said, the 
Soviet proposals are an honest, straightforward and very helpful approach to this 
problem of disarmament and they do indicate to me an earnestness on the part of 
the Soviet to achieve something in disarmament. 

Question: Can we take it that you are not in favour of the recent Security Act 

signed between America and Japan? 

Prime Minister: It is not for me to discuss security pacts. Why should I discuss 
them? But after all what has happened in Japan does indicate that some people 
there are not in favour of it, and that itself reduces the value of it. 

106. In New York, on 18 September 1959. 
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Vice President 

Prime Minister: Someone asked me about the Vice President. There is nothing 
special about the Vice President assuming these duties of the President. 107 We did 
not do that previously. Perhaps the point was that the country should never be in 
a position where it cannot take an action which an emergency demands, because 
we cannot reach the President. Of course, may be no such occasion arises, but 
we should not put the country in that position. We thought of that, and we brought 
this matter to the President’s attention. He agreed immediately and the Vice President 
agreed. The Vice President, I might make it clear, is not an acting President. The 
President is President wherever he may be, and a functioning President, but he 
has asked the Vice President to undertake the discharge of some of his duties and 
responsibilities during his absence. I think it is Article 65 of the Constitution. 

Akali Agitation 

Prime Minister: What would you like me to say? I greatly regret it. I think it is 
very misconceived. What more can I say? 

Question: What is the misconceived agitation? 

Prime Minister: The agitation is misconceived. There is no “what” about it. The 
whole agitation is misconceived. 

Question: It was precipitated by Chief Minister Kairon. 108 Probably it would 
not have taken the turn it has taken now, if he had not started the arrests so 
early. 

[CATCH THE TIGER BY THE TAIL] 



[From left: G.B. Pant, Nehru, Partap Singh Kairon] 
(From The Times of India, 5 June 1960, p.l) 


107. From 20 June, when Rajendra Prasad left for the Soviet Union. 

108. Partap Singh Kairon, the Chief Minister of Punjab. 
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Prime Minister: Would you prefer this process to be lengthened out? Is that the 
idea? There may be a difference of opinion as to how best to approach it. Naturally. 

Question: The general impression is he precipitated this crisis, because there 
was tremendous opposition to his leadership in the party as also the Chief 
Ministership of his State. There were a number of things against him as the 
strictures in the Kamal Murder case. All this is to divert people’s attention. 

Prime Minister: If that is the general impression, all I can say is that I do not share 
it. I doubt if Sardar Partap Singh Kairon has ever had so much solid, widespread 
support in his party, ever before. Even those who disagreed with him, to some 
extent have fallen in line. 

Question: What about the earlier decision of the Parliamentary Board about 
the strictures and the Board advised him to take up the case and to face the 
consequences as to the particular aspect of that question? That judgment has 
been upheld by the High Court. 

Prime Minister: What has the Kamal case to do with Sardar Partap Singh’s other 
activities? 

Question: Out of an instinct of self-preservation. He forced this agitation on 
the State. 

Prime Minister: You cannot have followed events closely. It is a trivial affair of no 
importance in the larger scheme of things. You compare it with the Kamal case 
judgment in which I believe there were remarks about Partap Singh Kairon’s 
Secretary or somebody, persons connected with him with this Kamal case. What 
is the comparison between a fly and an elephant? It is a distorted view completely. 
One may be right or wrong about that judgment. That is a different matter, but 
how does it apply to Sardar Partap Singh Kairon, it is not itself clear to me. If it 
applied to him, that should induce him to get into these great difficulties? I do not 
think that is a correct appraisal at all. 

Question: Did the Delhi Administration impose a ban on the procession on the 
advice of Mr Kairon or independently, because there is an impression created 
in the public mind that Mr Kairon advised the local administration here to 
follow . . . 

Prime Minister: The local administration does not ask for advice of people outside 
Delhi, surely. How can it be? I have no doubt at all in my mind. As a matter of 
fact, Sardar Partap Singh Kairon was rather unwell, all this time in fact he was 
bed-ridden. He did not even come to Delhi. You suggest that the local administration 
ran up to Chandigarh to ask his advice or telephoned to him or what? 
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Question: Giani Kartar Singh was here in Delhi for two days. 109 

Prime Minister: Giani Kartar Singh was here and Dr Gopichand 110 came too. Of 
course they came. They did not come to see the local administration. They came 
to see the bosses of the local administration. Dr Gopichand saw the Home Minister. 

Question: There is some feeling among the sections of Sikhs that indiscriminate 
beating has been made because they were Sikhs. Is it the policy of the 
Government to beat the Sikhs in general because it was claimed that about 50 
people were beaten and no notice was taken. 

Prime Minister: That is what is called a leading question. What do you expect me 
to answer to that question. Obviously not. My answer is ... But many of you, I 
take it, were present on those days in Chandni Chowk in front of the Sisganj 
Gurdwara on the 12th June, and so many of you must have seen this with your 
own eyes. I was not present. I have got very full reports no doubt not only from 
newspapers but from other sources. You were the best judges of what happened 
there. 

First of all, I will tell you my reaction to these reports I heard, was to 
congratulate the police on the extraordinary restraint they had shown, and I did 
so. I did send my congratulations. That does not mean, of course, that some 
innocent person was not hit. But just imagine the situation: vast crowds facing 
each other, police trying to hold them, they being pushed, stones being hurled 
down on their heads, poor police, then some Akali crowds definitely attacking the 
Kotwali next door, a kind of mass attack on it, again stones being hurled down all 
over. As a matter of fact, apart from tear gas, even lathis could hardly be used. In 
a melee, you cannot use them. It is a mix-up. It is not a real lathi charge in such 
circumstances. But imagine the strain of this, hour after hour, for four hours, 
five hours and when ultimately they were gradually pushed back, it is possible, I 
cannot say, possible that in clearing Chandni Chowk, some policemen may have 
flourished their lathis and hit somebody here and there. It is quite possible. I want 
you to see this in the whole context of events there. Suppose one of you had been 
hit on the head by a lathi, by a police lathi, I would sympathise with you: What 
could I do if you are in the melee? In these circumstances, it is very difficult. 

Question: Do you know that at 9.30 in the morning, Sikhs who were moving 
about in that locality were arrested, on the 12th June, and they were not even 
Akalis? 


109. Giani Kartar Singh, the Revenue Minister of Punjab, met G.B. Pant on 8 June 1960. The 
Times of India, 9 June 1960. 

1 10. Gopichand Bhargava, Minister in Punjab Government. 
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[PUNJABI SUBA BEHIND BARS] 
PROBLEM SOLVED! 



[From left: G.B. Pant, Nehru, Partap Singh Kairon] 
(From The Times of India, 15 June 1960, p. 7) 


Prime Minister: Why should they not be arrested? May be 9.30 or 12.30, it is 
immaterial. What I mean is this. I cannot justify or deal with any particular arrest. 
I have not got the facts. But if there is a big challenge, naturally the authorities 
want to prevent that challenge from developing, and they arrest those persons 
whom they consider the leaders or the organisers. That is a natural reaction. That 
person is not arrested because he has got a lathi or stone in his hand, but because 
he is the organiser of a challenge. The arrest may be right or wrong, I cannot say 
that. Possibly, because of that, some people were arrested. 

Question: No, Sir, the question is this — they were Sikhs, and not even Akalis. 
They were arrested because they were Sikhs moving about in that area. Two 
persons were beaten up in that locality. Two persons were beaten in 
Sabzimandi and Novelty Cinema, not far from the place of incident. Why 
were they beaten? Why don’t you hold an independent enquiry to remove 
this feeling among the Sikhs ... 
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Prime Minister: My dear friend, if such a thing happened, it was either a mistake 
of the person who arrested them, or a misdeed of the person who arrested them, 
but I do not understand how you can have an enquiry into this large melee. It is 
not a hidden affair. Tens of thousands of people watching, hundreds of journalists 
watching what is happening. What will they enquire into? Hundreds of people 
will come and give their evidence. I do not see how that can help. 

Question: It has been asked by many respectable people, even Congress Sikh 
leaders like Baba Kharak Singh, to hold an independent enquiry into this issue. 
Sir, it will go a long way to reassure the Sikhs that they were not beaten up 
because they were Sikhs. This is my submission, Sir. 

Prime Minister: I am always in favour of enquiries, but I just do not understand 
how in a case like this you can have any adequate or suitable enquiry, and, what 
is more, when this kind of agitation is going on from day to day. 

Question: Sir, many of us who were present there saw the Deputy 
Commissioner 111 act with great restraint and tact ... 

Prime Minister: It is not the Deputy Commissioner. I am talking about half a 
dozen Magistrates of Delhi who were present and half the senior police officers 
and everybody was present there. 

Question: We saw bricks and stones being thrown from the Gurdwara. 

Prime Minister: That was a very difficult situation. 

Question: How does the Government propose to counter Akali misuse of 
Gurdwaras? Extra-territoriality within the country. 

Prime Minister: How can I tell you? I am sure that the Sikhs themselves, or many 
of them would not like this kind of use being made of their sacred places . 112 It is 
for them to decide it. 

Question: Leaving aside the agitation and police measures to deal with it, 
could we have your views on the merits or otherwise of a linguistic state in 
Punjab, particularly on the status of the Punjabi language vis-a-vis the script? 

111. S. Banneiji. 

112. On 14 June, a convention of non- Akali Sikh parties in Amritsar, criticized the Akali Dal on 
these grounds. See The Times of India, 16 and 23 June 1960. 
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[U.N. Dhebar, N. Sanjiva Reddy] 

(From Shankar's Weekly , 12 June 1960, p. 17) 


Prime Minister: The mere fact that we are opposed to any division of the Punjab 
itself indicates what our views are. Surely, as for the status of the Punjabi language, 
it is one of the fourteen languages given in our Constitution. It is one of the 
national languages, not only of the Sikhs but of India, because all fourteen of 
them are national languages of India, may be used in particular parts. That is 
enough. As a matter of fact, practically everybody in the Punjab speaks Punjabi. 
The argument arises practically only about the script. If you examine the script, 
about one-third of it is the same as the Hindi script; two-thirds is that any person 
even with some normal intelligence can learn that script in a day, or two days, if 
you like, or three days, if you like. The rest is just practice, a little practice. 

Now, why people should get so excited about these matters is beyond me. 
The Punjabi language is certainly not a developed language in science, in art etc., 
but it is one of the most virile languages in India. You know the strength of a 
language; you may have graces in a language; and you know the fundamental 
strength of a language. Punjabi is a strong language, representing a virile people. 
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As for my part, I should like Punjabi not only to remain but to develop. As for my 
part, I should like the Gurumukhi characters to be encouraged, even though my 
fundamental and basic view is — for the whole of India, not for the Punjab — that 
we should develop with goodwill; have fewer scripts in India. But I do not wish 
to do that with any opposition. I think that would be conducive to swifter progress. 

But, so far as Punjab is concerned, I am quite convinced that it is necessary 
and desirable for Punjabi, of course, but the Gurumukhi script, to be encouraged 
in every way, even though it might involve a certain burden, if you like, on some 
people. Let them accept the burden of two or three days’ hard work, if necessary. 
What is the difficulty? I do not understand this business. 

And, mind you, once, as the Punjab Government has done, or no doubt will do 
when service depends on a full knowledge of Gurumukhi, Punjabi as well as 
Hindi, everybody will inevitably have to learn it, because all services depend on 
that. That is the way of approach, without breaking each other’s head and insisting 
on this formula or that formula. 

Question: After the bifurcation of the Bombay State, there is a feeling in the 
country that if the agitation continues, Government will ultimately accept the 
demand. So the Sikhs are also feeling ... 

Prime Minister: Yes, yes, there is. That feeling, I do not say, is without some 
justification. That is past history. But the fact is that the case of the Punjab is 
completely different. And it would be a misfortune for the Punjab to be divided 
up, a misfortune from the economic and political point of view, and from the 
point of view of the development of the Punjab. It is not a very big province as it 
is, and to cut it up again like this, would be a misfortune. Whatever may be said, 
undoubtedly, this has a communal tinge about it, this agitation. 

So far as the language is concerned, I am quite convinced that the language 
question is one which has largely been solved, and if anything remains, it can be 
solved effectively and peacefully. And in this matter, that is, in regard to this 
language matter, I am an admirer of the Punjabi language for its forcefulness and 
strength, which I like in a language. 

Question: May we know whether you have received any communication 
from Master Tara Singh from jail in this connection ? 113 


113. Akali leader Master Tara Singh, who had resigned from the presidentship of the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee on 30 April 1960, was arrested in Amritsar on 24 May 
and sent to Dharamsala jail. He was to lead a Sikh procession in Delhi on 12 June to press 
the demand for a Punjabi Suba. National Herald , 3 May 1960, and The Times of India, 
25 May 1960. 
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Prime Minister: No, I have received no communication from Master Tara Singh 
for many months, so far as I can remember. 

Question: You have not said anything about the Third Plan? 

Prime Minister: Next time. 

(d) Interviews 

16. To Ramnarayan Chaudhary-I 114 

33377733 #3% : 373 37 « 37 SJ% #7 377% #37% §3 # 3 % 

#7373 #7 %3 3# # 3J3% 37# % # 35% 37337 I, 3773% ?373 % 773% gtr 

#33 3' r < 377 -3773% 331 \JHM #31 %? 

%577 : # 3777 3773% 37# 37# 7737 # %f%5lf%37 %3 % 77# %, 577% # 7% 
1 1 %# % 3775% # 3%% 37337 %#3#t%7T#l#, %#%%|# 37337 #%777 

# Ft, 773 ^133% 3% #, # ^3% sTRT 1 1 %f%73 73777 313 37 f%% # #7 #7 3733% 
3% 3 #, 3# WT7T -STFT 3^ 7% th 

7HHKI3 U I #3% : yW I 577%, 3# W3 f%#... 

'-’I'HWlM %577 : p^TT^T 37f# I #, 3^ %T737 I %f#3 # %T737 33lf%# # 3J3 I, 

3% WET 3# I %T73T #7 373 35 31% 1 1 35% # 35 373 773%, MM 7^% 3% 
37% t f%7 %, %# f%7 773% p3737 337 5773% % #7 5% 377 37737 %, 3# 773% 

577 51% t ?3 37# 377 371713 3%f%# 377 1 5%3, -373%37T 3%75, #%37 % 3%7 57377 
% %# 5%%T 5%57%tl#3533731%t? 31% 35% 35 37% 3# t f# 53777 %9T 3%3 
t, 3^5 # 37% # 377 37# 1 1 %f#3 # 3713% 3# 1 1 53 3# #137% 377% f f#%7 3%, 
%# 37337 3% # I 53 377371 3%% 3#, 53 3773% 5737 37 37% %% I 35 373 37# 3# 
%#f37 35T 337 77537 % f#%t 37337 3% 377 #3 33 37%, 37^ #57 1, 3jff % 357 #, 

# 3|3 373 #3 337 #3% I # 357 7#77, # 3% %7 7% 1 1 35 37% 5%3 % 35# 3# 
%# I #73 #3 377%%, 337%%, 333 3%% 77537 37 33% 37%, #7 35#, 337 §377, 3%% 


114. 14 June 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 

This and the next two items in this section are part of a series of interviews to 
Ramnarayan Chaudhary. These are the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth interviews 
transcribed from the original recording. The published versions in Hindi and English differ 
from this text in several respects. Publication details in SWJN/SS/44/p.l44. For previous 
interviews, see SWJN/SS/44, 45, 51-54. 
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^5 F <§$ 1 FT# ^TT^FIT FF# ’JFT Fft F# t 'dlHFT # | #^TF TTFT FTFFT 3ft FFF FTTF 

# 1 1 #t f#t fi=mi =§& ’jjfr #<##!## ft# fpj# fff# f#bd ^n# 1 1 

TTFFTTTFF #T# :##| 

'FFTFTPTTT #TT : ^T# FF f# FTT FFM #, #FF % TTFM FTt FF #F FTT# 3TTfFFT PF 
^f #T FF # PF cFt S#F>f I OTTf^F PF # FTF FF t f# FTF # T3TT FT, FTT# 

cTTF# #, <£T 3TF5T ##FTFF##T#tF# ^j## %, FT# F FT# #, F#f# FF 
#T, PT# FT# FTT #T f# #FF" F FT FTTFTT Pcft^TT FF # TFTF f# 3T# TO FTF ## 
'FT# 1 1 FT# % FF FTOTF # 3TF5T ^T t F#F, # FTF ## FT# f, #T FFFTT #°# 
f#FT FTFT % I afrr zr^ FFTF 3 F^? #T FTTT ##T 3 t FTFFT % #-# ## #1# 
FT# # 3TF # # # f# f#§p #TTf t 3# P# # PTTF FT# 1 1 # # # FFTTT 

siklH #, FTTFFTF # ?TT ### F, # ?F FT# FT #T F3h ^T TTFFTdl ft# FTF 
F?t TFT, 3TT#FT FT^TP # f#, FTT# FTF# FFlT f# FTTTOFFT 1 1 # f#T if F# FT# 
?# FTT TTFTTT F# 1 1 3TP # FF FTFT # #F *p# FTTR # # I FFT PTFFTT F TTF 
1 1 ##T g# ## % # FFFT # #T | f#FT FTP % I FFT FTP, % g# I ^f FFT §TT # 
F# #«adl f I *#T FT# PgP ##FFTt I# PTFF# FTT FFPP I TTPF I TTF 
FTTO#%#T 1 1 gFT FF# FTTFT #FFT 3TF5T F# FFFT 1 1 ^T# FTP 1 1 # ?T# #FTT 
FTTFT FlfFF FTTFF# #T# #FTFFt#FF FT# 1 1 PT# 3TFT # #§T # 3TT# «FF 
#, FF F# I FTF# # F5T % f#FFF FTT TTTTTT FT# F T#, # FF FTF#T # PTFT 1 1 
^ J#IF FTTF) f# gTeF TpT f#TTT#P # #T #T FT# TTTTTT F# TFFT I # FTT #T F 
FTT ^ f#TTT FTTFT FT%^ I 3TF ^f TTFFIFT f#t # # TTF #, FF# F 3T#FT FFFT 

# FTFFT I FTF # I FFFF PTFT FTTFT |, FF#T ## # FTFFT 1, 1 3TTFT =FTFT 1 1 
t FTFFT |FF FT 3TRW # 3TFP # -3TFF #1 

TTFFTTTF’F #FfT : # 3FTF # 3TTFF FFTO # FFTFT F# FFTF t? 

FFTFTPTP %F : diw FFTF FFT # 1 1 FFfT F# F# t, ##F tpr # #T # 1 1 F# 

# 3TTFFTT P?F FFT t FTT FTF# ? FF % FTF, 3T# FTF, 3TF5T # FT# FTF F?# 
I gr?F # FFFTT TFTTTO 3TF5T #FT 1 1 #T ## Ff I f#T# Ff FFFTT ^T FFF ^ 3T#, 
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1 15. Probably Nehru was referring to the Agriculture Exhibition held in New Delhi, 1 1 December 
1959-14 February 1960. 
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OHHRf FF : IPMtT *t ^FF 3 SR 1942 3, FF FFT 3 TFFtR <ftF 
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F# Ft F<4# % I T# vJH## vjJHc|< # T3TT F# FT 3TTF# (94M % FF# 3TF5T 
d^FI FFT #FT? 

FFTFRTRT #FF : # FF # ?TO 3T# =§5 3TTFFT FFTF f#TT f# FF# FTfFF FF #, 
#7-#? 7RF # #3FT FTfFF f# FF# F### #, FF# #3FM 37# Ft I FFlRl# 
3T#t F# t # F# # I SFfoF FF # 3TTFSFF Ft FTFT I, ^ 3TTFFF FJF F# t FF 
cb#d FTT I 'i|i| FT # FF ##7T Ft, Fl# f#tFFR FF 'Ft ' l<rin f#FH % bulls F FF# 
ff?HNd F Fit FRt I 


FFTFFrTM #FF : Insemination # # #, insemination Ft #T FFFT Ft FFFTt Ft #F 
# ^<N FTFFT t, bulls t, FF#, FFT F>FF t F# ... ? 

ii‘MKW'1 #F# : Castrate FRFT? 


TTFFRTFF #F# : FT, Ft FT #F> % I ##T FT## TTF F ^ft RTF F^T F?ff 
FT g^t 3ftT FFFT Ft FTF FRF Fit FFTF FF# F FIT FTF I FFT FFF' 
TFH-^Rt F5T Ftff ^RT ^F F Ft, FFFit T3TF FT 3tR RTF Ft FTF FFFt FRF, FFFtt 
FfFFFf, FFF RTF #T FTFf FT %lf^F FF % FFFTF ^FT FTF I FTF^F FRF F?t 
FW F# #tt FT(%F 3TR F FftF FTfFF FF R# FTFT FF FFTF F FTF FFF Ftt 
■3TIF5FF5FT Ft4t FlfFF | FFT 3TFT FF% FFFF ^? 


"4tFft : Ft Ft insemination aTFiTFF'... 



FF# #FK F Ft, FTfF XRET 3ftFTF F FT FFFt FRF F?t FRRF F# % I 
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I, FF FFTF M ?F FFTF FTT I FFtfFT FTFFT #T FF M FFFF 
’ft f?t3T, Ftf Ri FF>dl ^ Rr d$ I Ft d'l'd F?I>1 T$ fR FFT FFFt *f T5t?T 
FlF ? FIFFTF RM vjHKiI ft, FFF M<F ft, F?tF ^FUI FFTST FF% Rtt? FFT fjjf | 
F^T Tft 4)d % '+>lddl FT tsls^l Fit raftT -jtrt ^Ft FIFTt 3pft FTFT, Ft '3FM Tt RfTTT ^ 
Mf FTT TFTTF fM 1 1 FFTft FMT F FTT ^vF F RfM’ M 3TTcft 1 1 FfRiT FT 
M %, Ft TTcfTFF # Ft FtR FFFTT 3FFF M %, Rr fMft fM FTF Mt FTP# WlTF 
Mr, 'FTFSFFT 1 1 FFfRr WFff # RTFTT Mt, Ft # FiF % TFT I F^ Ft M 

M^MM#MtFF#Rr#FRTTftFTF%MFMF^, MfRetI, gFTM 

t? FFT I 

TTFFTTTFF Mtft : RlFFT FT M ... 

'FFTFTFTTT %TT : M>F proportion 3PFJT FTFT FT M Mr, Ft 3TFF Mr 1 1 
TTFFTTTFF M# : TTF% FTTTFT 3FTF Ml I 
'■HdlStdld %TT : FT I 

FFFFmM^t : 3FTT FFFF t FTF FT FTFF # FTFT Tt ?TT R?TT *t FFT FTTf$T?T 

St# t? 

^FFIFMM %F : TPFTt F# #RRT Ft ?F# M I, M fM F 3TTT Mf 3 # fM 

ff#| i ftf Mr ftf % t# Mt t, fff?T fmf - , fftR# fM fh# I, 

M ^HF 3TTFTTFF # FFT FTTFFT I Rr $TFT FTMlFFTFsTt Mt t FT# #F# Mr 

ftt Mtt Mr 1 1 M I, Frfr M fff ffft fff # Ft, 3 pf£T %ft Ft i f#Rt ftft 
ft Ft aftr ftf % i f% stff f ^ftf fTt ttfft ftt fft ffit 3TF5r M %■ f4iT+ RifRf 
F t FIFT I F|F pFIFT M FFF Mf FTt 3 FFTR M 1 1 FT% M t % tftvf Mt 

F#F §TF7 F M, M FTK 3TTF 3TM FTF FF, FF FTF F# t fFr 3TTFF5r FTF F fF, ^TlFFit 
FTF M Ft I 

FFFTFFF Mt : M ^t TJ$? 

Jlq| 6 ^'°1 : FFT 3TTF 7# 3TTF FT%, Ft Ft, M fM F 3Tlt fMr FTtMt 1 1 

M fM f aftr fft f ? M aftr ^tft ^ farr 1 1 

<lH dKN ^l Mrft : Ft FF f3F Ml, Fft FFFEft FTF f, ^F ^F FT^ft 1 1 MrF 

rHt ^rft t? 
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: PTPT fttft PET ftt I fftpJI ?Tlft fft PTPT pftt SflpR PT fttftft 
R§ftPTI 4t#l 

<IH’1KN U I ftyJt : ftft ft P <94W 'ftcll J3TT ft fft am ftFTT 'Il4l Pt PT ift ft 
<P ft ft I ?TT pi ftt T*p fftcIR % PT ftp ft, ft ft PfftlP? % ft# I aft 
piHHft fftpw ft gpifftr §£ 1 1 pr gpp ftftrpaftT ^ftt =p pft p, fftft 
fft^; qpRT ftftr ppft I, mft ftp ftr ft i Pir am stt p*rft ft ft 
HlftpfR ft wpt ft? 

PmtPTT fti??> : tjft ft Hftl % fft PfftlPT % PIT ftp % I <^ts (9MM HSfll ft ftt 

fftft % prftt fftpft ft, ftt ftp p 1 3ftp ft ftt ^jp pi ft ft^r ftfift I, ft m 
anft ftftft f aftr ft ppp ffft pift smft rptt m aftr pr ft, ppp! ft, ftt, 
sipft I ftfftp ftlH ftt ffttlft I m ftp 3RTP ft ’JP PRT I ft ft ftTR ftt ^JP ft 
PIP ^ift PRTT, PPP ftt ’JP ftft PIP pft? fttf PPT ft PR ’JP Ptft ft ft 

ftnfftpr ftt ^jp ft, ft pft ftnfftpr ftft ppr pf i 

(RH1WI ftgft : ft ft I ftfft^T ftt ft 3PR PP ftt ^JP Ptft ft P ftp ftt pftt 
ft P Pft PP ftt, ft PP PFIP fftpTT ft ftft ftt, Plfftt ft PPTT ftp ftftft I 

PTTpp^r ftp? : ft ft ftp ft I ft PIPT 3JS, PT ft 9JS gft ft Pci ft, PElftt PTPP f I 

TTPTTTTPT ftftjft : 3TPT I 

piippw ftpi : aftr ftrr 55ft ft ftt ptpt ft anp ptp |f ffttr fttm ft 1 ftfft*r 

ft fftpw pft ft aft? pftpftt <gift TP pft ft, ft pit {ftp pft? am ftft pp 
pft, pft prft ptpt ^ftf {ft Plftt ptftr ft fftpTpfftft pt jfftp ft pftr ft pptt 1 
pfftrpT mftft^ftfPFmfftft pfftr pt ft pft, ftft ^ftt i 

THHKimi ftftlft : ftftf I 

pttfpw ftpr : ftfftp amftr ft ptpt ptp Piftt p{ftr ft, pfttft ^fftp ft ftft Pfft 
pft fftpp RP ft, ft fft ?pft, ftft ft PPfftp fttfft ft aiPT T?ft pft I prft pfftp 

ft, prft fftm pft, pft ttri ihi waft, m pft, f ftt 1 w <jfftp ft ftft ftp ft ftt 
ft ftft TT^ ft 1 ?J^fftft ft ft, 3P ftt, ftfftp ft I 

IFHROT PPft : P 3R P3P afttpT ft. . . 
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%F> : I#, I# I # ^F# #1 % I # <jFU ^§t % I tT^ ^ FTTH 
3u$M)i 3 <9 <i 4) % # $*# 1$ ^ i 

IHHKM U I #lft : ##l 

^fcn^nw ^ ^ I, ^ ^ 1 1 ^ ^TR W I ^E3?T 

# I IF #T % FIl^ tIHM T TT ^ft HfcT IT, caste IT ITFTF §3TT ^cbsl-e^Kl IFFT 

% #F 3JI I # H, ITI RUT FtcTT HT #7 # '3T=T H t, Ifl t, % 3tl# H# 
IFIT % FIR fcfc# #F IT# % #F# ^f, FIT? ^?T # ITFF #T I fi^Fctl^l Ilf *f t, ## 
1 1 ## ^Tt J9I 3 IIRT # I# f, F£T#, #F# 3 I fl^FU# I# I# F# I # HI 
FF% %, FI#-^^# IT #F # I 1^ ITI % I I# # 3TFT ^ ^ t #f ^ I 

Ii£ ITI ^ I I# # 3TPT fT# ^ IT# 5 P 1 MI *¥, F#TT HI t, fltfct IT?t 

#F? % I lf#j I#-l!?f IF ^#41 % f# I# IIFT# # ^IFI# t ttT) ITI # 

t, # HIT# HI ®# t, # Tgl RR'jFU'fl # I# ft?# th # IF # 6H# 
RI # c§U iff# FRHT, WITT % Rl?lft?l 1% 3T# ?, # 1# 3R& I# t #7 HTH 

# <^rt 3 # ^w#< % urn Ft# I, Hfi #^ht-^rt #1 fti #it 1 1 #f if 

RI HF F f# HFTT# % #1 $1 F1H$# H^l ^ ITFF I IFF # 4 l 1? # RUT '■jIMM)# 
Us# tf I # IFT 3TTIF =tJ<rl t F 1 # JT# F?# ■W, ^T FT# WT# =FT, F 1 # # f I FRlft 
f##H# =#FF, # #=F ##^T RFJ# 3TTF# XJ7FT =RT, 3ET#FT «RT, 4^1 Ml W, 

3TO#F)T cRT, 3TTFTI# % f#T FRETT ^ I 3ftT ^3# ^ f^FFT FRETT % f^TFT f^'^Wi'il 
cRT #T XJFTPUR # 4 IMI ^ I MMl’fch eft caste % ^fFT 3TFFT # XRT # '3F# #FT ^RFFT 
^ I xj^f 3TTrT f MI6< % f#IT#, # F^FTFR^FT t ^fFT 3F?5tW #fFF % I # H^lH FF^ 
RTTf# RTFFt 3TTFFT ^ #F#-^F# # F#i % I ^1# ^TFT ## I x?# FRiTT? f | T^t 
'3FEFT RIFT, 1#% FF # FF% I T 3F#, ##I UFF ITFTT #FI ^3 #TT I RF 

#fftfr!i 

FFRTFm #F# : # #, f#TT?TR I FtfoFT ### HF# % % 9# # RTF# ^f RFJ# 
IT ^F# #F R^IF# I# Ft FR# I t#FT ETF RT # FfUr RHFT t R# IT # ^PJ 
FtcTT % I ?FTfM^T#FTI # f# #H #T RT^I ^ cR% % IF% ^FtciHI# #F 
^ismI #tFF #T FFFT# \JFT REJI # F#FT RF# uf!^ I HT 3TFT FFTFT 
FTFIFT t? 

FRTFFFTTFT %FFT : # f#^FT FTFIFT |, # IT# ^f f# ITR# ^f RR ## # #jft 
% HI RFIT IT%% #TF IR## R# % # f# ^f#TT# #1 #FTT I # I# FT^TFT FtIT 
I, # FTFlf # RF # ITT# 1 1 IT# ?TFrf #?T # # HIFT II 

HIT 1 1 #F §TTH ^TI%#3fTF#I##%F#l 3RF IF HIT # % # FHI# ^ 

# FTHTT t, FtlT ITfFI I 
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<IHHKW U I 4^(1 : 3FR 4U$TT % v\\*\ ^ chi^i ^ f^W 7F*ft 

MRM MM M5t| MM^M MMM MTt, Ml MTM MMF mPM? 

WM^r %M : MM^f 5^ MMT tRRFM Ft MMMT %? 

MMMTMMM 4pjft : Ml4l MM*t 3ttT MMF implication Mt Mf?t, FM MM % organized 
attempt MT MPf MMMit TF^ft MR% MM? 

■JiqiWlltf ^FM : tiRs^, Ml MTM f I t^F Mt MF fM> 4RSTT MT MT a§M 4t MifFM, vHMil 
dt=Hi), vJ'-mRi MF MTfMfMM, 4lM ^ 1 MF MRM M HIW % M^J MMM Ms?t M5?tt I 

MF 4tM, MTF 3TTM Mlt MT M MT^T, Mt ^Mft 41 --I t f^MjM I 3ttT MM MMT TnjtM 

Mf?t FTMt % FM MMTM 4, MM MMM MM> MM^ cl<cj4Jl Mf4 6l 4 fl I MM5T 4t 4t MTM % I 
MT Mt MM\ft ^ I ^Mtt MIM MF MTctf % fM? MMMM MTMTT MtMM MTM I MMMM MiMTT 

% Mt cl()=hl t^F Ft t fMi MMT FMT M5tf, fMM4 MPT TTjft Ft, MM^Mft M^t I 

<IH'1KN U I 4lMfl : 3 i j k yiM*u4i =4l<F Mit <mih t 4I M> i«Ml 41 mM MF 'ht'l MM <t»l^i 
WftM MTfMMpfc MTM MT^, Mt MMT MM MT MF RMMM MTfaM M FTMT % MFT fF^MTH 
4 fefsjf MM MfMM I 3TK M4 M MTM MM MTTMT MTM MW MTMT 1 1 FMfo% 
% 3PTT 4tMM MTT MMT? ^ MMMT t, MT MTfMMMR M MFT <$^1 MTt ?MW M?f 
Mt 3T5MR MTM MW MTMT I MfMMT MFT ^MMMRf MM M^MM I, FM^FR % ^MMFMtt 
M5t MI^HH 3TWM 3FM MM^ t? 

MMTFMW 4FM : FMTt Mt ^ I MlMM MMM I 3TTM MF 

Mt 3SF^ ^ Mt f^FTT ^f, MSZT 5f^?T ^f, §MF MMT 5^51 ^f, Ft M=FMT ^ M>j?t ’tt... 

MHHKN U I MtMft : MMM7R ^f ^tt I, W ^f ^ 1 1 

MMIFWW ^FM : %? 

MMMTMMM Wft : ^tf FT I 

MMIFTMIM %FM : FTMltf^TF MM ^ SM % M^t, MM MM M>3> ^ I 
MMMTMMM MTMft : W I? 

MMIFTMTM ^FM : •sftT MF MiT^M Mlf^R *t ^iftM <41^ ^ MTM4 3TTMT ^ I 5 hA ^ 
3PMT Mt I % M£f, MMf% TMMR M^FMT I F^MT Mit 3tfWT I 3MFT MMt MT MFFT MM 
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fhI^i i 3ft? ^ ^cbici2 ftff t i # f^T ft## f# ftt t, ##f ###??! f#f 
FF chip'll 3ft ?#3IR TJ3> T# F3T ■sftT F3> T# F# fcfoill | $hA f=|tlM Jewi f? 
% OHM 33 <Eef<F FtFT Fife*! % FT# 33, FF FT# F#, ^F 3?|<6 3T# F#, FF 

3ft? # chi'll Fife# 3*1=$ TFT 3R# Flfi# I eft F## 3iFT f# # 43*jF FF T? 33> 
Ft # <51 <t> % I # fF% '3Tf^T=F FTFT % 3§e1, # ^3>I3<± swell ^ I FF3ft F## ?F 3>? 
#FT I 3TF <51=h FTT F# Rbtl ertl§H FT ?F I'b^l, #3>F F 3jF ?F #>FT I 3jF 
F 3}F §3TT FT I #^T # TO? F# 3RFT #T ^Ft ?FF3 F##t #?# f#FT % 3JEJF 3ft 
FF*t e'lMI 3# Flff#, F3> #FT 3# ^FT FF## F?T FTF % 3FFT I # FT33F FF t 
3<self<1'* 3-^SIel % eft 3e|e1 «l§e1 33T Ft J NI, «lR^h FT Ft FFT % I 


TTFFTTTFF #Fft : 3ft FT | 


3TFTFTFTF %FF : #3T 1 1 

TTFFRTFF #Fft : 3#F 3#F ... 

F3IFWM %FF : FT # FFT 1 1 

FFFRIFW #FfT : F#?# FTFTt F % F#f 3ft 3#? %T#3t TF % FTFT 3#, 3R3?f 
FFF ^Flft 3T# 3ft? F# 3TF5T ff3FTFT-#FTFT 3T# 3ft?^F#T Ft# Ft# 3ft ?1F? 
# FTTTTTT'JpTFj TFT F Fit 3f# #T ^F F TT FI# FT fft F #33? Ft# 3ft 3TF# 
Wit# TFT 31#, # % 3TF5T ^F 3# 3T# #r #t FtFT 3TTFFT F# ?F F3T# t, 
#T f## # FTFF # Ft# # FFTF F# # TTF# 1 1 FFt FRF TTT33T % 5?T 
#t# 3ft 3TFF# 3ft #f?T?T 3ft I Ft FT133 3ftf #FR %? 

3TFJFTFTF ^FF : FF # 3TTF33 TTFTF FFFT F*FT # FFT f# . . . 

FFFRTF'F ##t : 3TTW 3TF1F # 3F F3FT ft %% I 

3TFTF?FM%F : FF 3F # ^3F t FF Ft# I F# FRF RFFR 3ft TTtF #fet 1 1 3RTF 
$ S## FT t FF f#TF I ##F FRF FFER 3ft #f^T | f# FF3ft FFF 3R# #, F#F 
F%F I #-#F F# 1 1 


FFFTFFF #Fft : FF F3T # F3#t 3F # 3ftf 3TTF# F# §TTFT ^ F°F T#t3TeFT 
f#%T# 3ft FFE ft 3TF3FT % f# #ft FT# 3ft 3TFF R3T 31# #T 3TFF f^FT 
'F#, 3# FF ## 3ft 3t#F # 3T# # F# T# | 
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%FT? : FRR | R #( FF FR Ft FFRT f, cp fRR FRF t, 

f£fr ff rff-fftt ft Rt Tfrr fR i 

<IHHKM U I #Fft : ^Rt RflT TJFT t Ft RfcFf Rr RfR Rt | RFBt 3ttT FRt 

tl 


'RTFRfM ^tFF : ?TFTF Ft d=bdl % I 


TRFTTFRT R^fl : RE TO FfeT FT for 1 1 RRR FF FRF fe fe^ld l 4) 
fRdld STWFFFT ^F R ^RT Fit Rtr R f?Ht 'IN Fit HMcll ^ I elPlH FF 
RRT RR | % Ft RRFTt F5T %fT RE TRT FFf$F R?f FR REFT I #T ReftRT FF 
£tdl % fFi RT R 7TTF FTF-RTT f%FT RIFT % '3TtT FIF F^t dlHNIf?! Fit REft ^ I dfdid 
JinctiK RRf FiT FRFT t fai FTF # dual-purpose animal Ft FFxt) %, ^fTT Fi?f 
Ft TTFEft, FFffo %T T^t £ fel^ tR Ft ^RRR F F<|F FR pfc % I FTTfRF 
disfl'jfl % Fit 'IN FiT d«ltl dSl JSRF *lMcl ^ I ?R FTt *t <Nl fcTFTT |i? 

RFTF7RTR d6d : Fitif TFT F<?t 1 1 ?TT HIHd FT Fitf FtT FT?t fFRI 3ttT F ^3t FTR 
^ I elPbd FF FTF T^f ■SIFT % %T Ft ^t FTT *^fRl ^T <|Pni ^f Ffeft %, FpJ 

*t, Fjl? F^Ft-dl^dl F%F *t I 

TRFTTTFR^Fft :F^5?F#3l 

RFTFTRTR %F : <$5 ?FT FFT, RFitFiT 3 RIFF F5# I 

TIHHKIF U I %lff : FftFTI 


RFTFTRTR ^tF7i : RTIFT 4)^ Fi?t ft ^TR I 


TRRTTTFR ^t?lft : etf=EF FRET FFTFtFF TTFTR FiTFit t, FRt F# Ft % FiTFit 1 1 


RFTFTRTR %FF : Fil^tii t, elpEd FTF Fit ijRR f % Ff?t I %f % % FFF RFTFT 

FteTT %, 'IN FiT %FdT Pmi ^IlF FF ^ftT Fid ^ I FT *T^t F5F dFidl, FTT FT TFT F^t 

^ TFRT, ^f4id FTT FiT ^£T F^cT Hl<^d 4ld % I RFT 6HlP FRT ^t FTT FiT ^TT P7R, 
FftF «T^ft Fit, eft vJdFii (pl'd'It FFTT ^Il4 I 


TIHHKIF U I %lft : FF^T FRT ^ttTSTT FTFF FT# ft FFi FFFi FF FF f?FFFFT I 
f^R TFFf % iftFF FF FF^F FFT f^FT t, ^ 3TFT ^3FFF ^FTW FRFt FFtcFTF 
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FRt t i ff ftft fft Fit t? 

: FF<t 3TFF FRTt 1 1 FTFT 3T!FTi|ttF t? gt Ft FFT tt Ftf FTFf 
ftiFFT 3TFF Ft <61 t, ft><1 c b | 5< t, % FT Fit % I <tft)F at tft <N % ft) FTT 4)1*1^ 

fift tt Ftf grftt, ft I ttf ^rfr i 

<IHHKI<I U I ttFt : FTlt Ft? FdtrHIf? Ft Ft Ft I 

'FFTFTFTF ^60 • F)l^*1 FFT ftFl -Wit FT ft>T eft 9TFF ^TTt FT ^TRft t I 

TTFFTTTFF ttlft : 3TFT TT^qf F tt FTEJF FF TTFTt Ff Ft F^F t FFf F# ? FF 
tt FFTTT xt ^ TTFTF 1 1 

^=II6«1K1 tFF : % FTFT RFT TFF % F§F Fft aRF 1 1 t FfF FTF 

RF Ft FtF TFt 1 aftT ftF§F FF agf^T FT, FPfTTftF FT, FTFjtt #T FT FFF Ft, #FF 
$ RsKIIFj Ft ft) FF ^TfT FTPJF FFlt Ftf , ftrat afFTF FTT-^F #tf FT, FF F$ ft 
Ft| % FFt-^Ft ^f, gt FFTFT f a^f ft) FF FFT FF^Rt Ft, FFFt F# t tFFTFT I 
^^ tf^tFcEpFfiTFTF^FT|lFFTFF^t^if TftFT Ft FTF) FTFT F^TF 1 1 FFT 
aTTFF^t Flft FIFT^t t FF) aTTF'ft Ft Fit fttFT, Ft tlFF fttF FTFFT % FT FTTTFT FTFFT 
1 1 Ft ftftt t Ft ?Ft FfrFT TRFft 3TFFT Ft FFFT FFlt FRT ft)FT t, FFFF 3TKt<iH 
^%FF ft^TFR FT FTF Tt eft FF ftt F?tF t at ft FTF Ft ^FT FRet % 
Ft Ft 'tt FFFT ftTTFT FTF<t 1 1 

TTFFTTTFF ttFft : 3TF5T I 

FFTFTFTF tFF : FF Ftf FRF, FF MTT FFF TRFft FFTf I FT ^Fft FFT ftFTF Ttftt I 
FTF Ft Ttt|tltFtt tFTT fftr FF^Rt FTFt t FT FT$T tT tt FTFTFF t, t §TFF 
^t #TT tt FF&ct ft^, t Fit tFTT fFTTFt FFt Ft I FT FFFt TTTt ftpFtt % FFF 
FFT JFT % FFFF FTF, FTFT, TFFT, fti t FTFT FFFt SFUt TTF F ^FT FTTt Ft, FFTFF 
Ft F5T%?T FTF, Ft FFF) Fit FTFlftFT FTFF Ft t WF FTT tFT f I FF Ff%F FFT 1 1 
FF atr FTF t ^T FT FFT FT^ FT% FFt, Ftf I FFf^t FTTF FTFTTT Ft tt F5PJF FFTt 
F|F ^FTFTFT 1 1 #F 3TTt FTF F TF^ 3FTF FTF Ft t, tftTF FF^ FTF t F# 

Ftt arFF-arFF ftrrF % fTf TFt 1 1 
TTFFTTTFF FtFt : at FT I 
FFI6TFW tFF : FRF 1 1 
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[Translation begins: 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: What measures are you taking to stop cow slaughter 

in view of the deep feeling among the Hindus and the followers of the 

offshoots of Hinduism, like Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism, etc., against it? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is doubtful as to what you have said is historically sound. 
There is no such feeling in the Buddhist countries. There is a feeling among the 
Jains of non-violence towards all living creatures but it is not particularly for 
cows only, as you are saying. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: There is a strong feeling. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, that may be so, but that is a matter of quality, not quantity. 
First of all, it should be remembered that in India where there is so much talk of 
it, and milk is regarded is pure, cows and other cattle are extremely badly looked 
after. Their condition is not so bad in Europe, the United States, and other countries 
of Asia. It is not merely because we are poor though it may be partly that. We just 
do not look after any animal. We do not kill them but let them die of starvation. 
The kind of thing that happens here — that we let a wounded animal lie on the road 
for days and not pay attention — does not happen in Europe and other countries. 
It will immediately be given medical care. They do not worship animals but treat 
them with loving care. Where the attitude is one of worship, ordinary sympathy 
goes. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Secondly, we have to look at the problem from the economic 
point of view, leaving aside the religious point of view. What I mean is, that the 
cows should be well looked after so that they give good milk. That is not happening 
here. The result of all this anti-cow slaughter feeling is that good quality cows 
become rare. Their standard falls. I know that in the Punjab and Uttar Pradesh, 
there are herds of wild cows, which are absolutely uncontrollable and destroy the 
fields. These things should be taken into account. I think protection of cows is 
essential for our progress, economically. There is no religious sentiment about 
this in my mind. When I said this, people became annoyed. I love animals but I 
love a horse just as much as I love a cow. I keep a tiger cub as a pet. I do not like 
cruelty to animals. So this is how we must look at this question, not merely 
clamour for stopping cow slaughter. If we close our door, with no way of getting 
out, it will weaken us, for the country will become a shelter for cows. I think the 
majority of the people in India respect the cow and I respect their sentiment. I 
want to put it into practice, but in an intelligent manner. 
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Ramnarayan Chaudhary: The only general way is what you suggested? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There is one general method; not one only perhaps, but all of 
them are similar. First of all, we must be clear about our goal in this matter. We 
want cows to be better looked after, of a good standard, and healthy which 
produce good milk. The more we have of such cows, the more valuable they will 
become. The number of cows is increasing today, but most of them are useless. 
Ultimately, they do not grow at all because people abandon them. Recently, the 
Russians presented me with a cow, which they had brought here for the Fair. 116 
It produces eighty pounds of milk per day. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: When I was in Bangalore, under training in 1942, 
there was a cow which used to produce seventy-eight pounds. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, you are right. But at least this one produces eighty pounds. 
They presented it to me. I sent it to Bangalore because the climate here is not 
suitable for a cow which comes from a cold country. After a great deal of thought, 
it was sent to Bangalore. In Switzerland, England, United States, etc., the cows 
give large amounts of milk. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Gandhiji used to feel that though it has acquired a 
religious shape today, the feeling for the cow arises because of its usefulness. 
So there can be no objection even from a scientific point of view. What do 
you think would be the best way of looking after such a useful animal? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have just answered this question. We should look at it from 
an economic point of view, so that its quality becomes better and it should be 
well looked after. There is a great deal of talk about birth control; it should be 
applied to cows, so that the wrong type of bulls are not mated with them. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Nowadays the insemination ... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There is insemination. But the wrong type of bulls should be, 
what is the word? . . . 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Castrate them? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, not that. Well, whatever it is, it is a simple operation to 
prevent it from mating. It is not necessary to kill it. 


116. See fn 1 15 in this section. 
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Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes, that is all right. But Gandhiji’s view was that 
the old cows, which did not give milk, should be kept in the forests, so that 
there is no special expenditure on their upkeep and after their death, their 
skin, bones and meat should be scientifically used. There should be no need 
to slaughter them and nor should the poor owners have to sell such cows to 
the butcher. Are you in agreement with this? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is difficult to answer this question, because even if I agree 
from an emotional point of view, I wonder if it can be done or not. Where are the 
forests where they can be left? How many jungles are left today? A man would 
have to go a long way to find one and even then, they come out of the jungles and 
destroy the crops. So there will be difficulties. The only real method, though it 
cannot be done immediately, is to look after the cows very well, and if the people 
learn to do this, the low quality cows will not grow in number. One way is to 
prevent them from being bom, and somehow, they should be very well looked 
after. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: As far as possible. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: But the proportion of good quality cows should increase. That 
is the real thing. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: That is the most sensible way. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: What are the steps that the Government is taking in 
this direction? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The biggest step is establishment of milk colonies in Bombay 
and Bengal, where the cows are very well looked after, and their quality improves. 
Another advantage is, that it is in a separate area and so the fear of infection that 
arises from keeping them in the middle of the town is avoided. It is not a good 
thing in large cities to have cattle in the middle of human habitation. It is harmful 
to both. It means that dairies should be set up in every city and the cows should 
be kept there. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: In the dairy? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, people can keep their cows there as they do in the Arey 
Milk Colony in Bombay. This is what is being done all over the world. 
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Ramnarayan Chaudhary: So this is about the useful cow which gives milk. 
What about the others? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There is no way, except to make arrangements to keep them 
somewhere. What else? 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: There is a feeling among the people that you are in 
favour of killing useless cattle. This view gains strength from the book written 
by Shri Panikkar and published from the PM's House. That book contains a 
terrific attack on cow-protection and some other cherished Hindu beliefs. 
Are you in agreement with Shri Panikkar about this? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not remember what Shri Panikkar has written. I think I 
remember having seen it. But I am totally opposed to worship of cows, and feel 
that, instead, we should develop a more sympathetic and loving attitude towards 
them. Worship is the cause of man’s downfall. I do not like worship of man; how 
can I like animal worship, no matter which animal it is? If one has to worship 
something, it should be humanism, so that it may percolate down to the animals. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes, but the feeling is that people benefit by 
worshipping the cow, the Ganges, Mother Earth, etc. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is all right. It may have been relevant when it started. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I respect the ancestors for the intention behind it. But what is 
to be done when that maturity of wisdom goes and simple stupidity remains? You 
will find that it is very difficult for Indians to fit in anywhere very easily. I am not 
referring to any particular person. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: But, generally speaking, it is very difficult for them to fit in, 
because there is no other race in the world which has a social structure like ours, 
which believes in living in separate compartments, as we do. We have the caste 
system and taboos on eating and marriage and whatnot, which is not to be found 
anywhere else in the world. It is there among the Jews, to some extent, but not 
exactly like that. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Or now in South Africa. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: No, no, that is different, completely different. We do not have 
that kind of racial segregation. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is of a different kind, and an extremely bad thing. The 
thing is that hundreds or thousands of years ago, when the caste system began, 
it was not very rigid, but later on it became so, and consequently created great 
barriers among the people and prevents us from meeting others on the same 
level. There are Indians and Chinese in Burma. The second or third generation 
Chinese became Burmese, but Indians never did. They always remain separate, 
except in isolated cases. Indians are spread out all over the world, but they always 
stay as a separate entity. On the contrary, they do not even meet other Indians, 
but live together in groups as Gujaratis, Marathis or something else. So you can 
say that this is the tradition which has come down. It is not a good thing and acts 
as an obstacle, particularly in the world of today when there have to be closer 
contacts with the outside. This is one reason people find it difficult to understand 
our ancient philosophy and other great traditions which belong to us. But the 
common man in Europe, America and Africa, cannot easily comprehend us. He is 
able to meet only those who have become Europeanized. Students come from 
Africa and other places, on scholarships. They are perturbed, because they are 
not able to find a meeting ground with the others here. We do not realize that, 
because we are immersed in ourselves. But it is immediately apparent to the 
outsider. This is something to be borne in mind. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh yes, no doubt. But Gandhiji used to feel that 
there can be no force in religious matters by law or any other thing. It is a 
matter of faith. Therefore, it was his view that before banning cow slaughter, 
the consent of Muslims and Christians must be taken. Are you in agreement 
with this view? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I agree absolutely, on both counts. The consent of the common 
man is essential and force would prevent us from achieving our goal and sows 
the seeds of disaffection. So if we get into a dispute for doing some good, the 
good is negated and if there is insistence, other consequences could follow. If it 
has to be done, it should be done by mutual agreement. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Would you like it, if those in favour of cow protection 
were to try to mobilize the Muslim opinion in favour of such a law? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I? What objection could I have? 
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Ramnarayan Chaudhary: What I mean is that there is not likely to be any 
other implication if there is an organized attempt to mobilize their support ? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Look, there are two things. One is that cow protection is a 
positive, constructive thing, which has nothing to do with cow slaughter. Until 
there is a constructive approach to the problem, the cows cannot be well looked 
after. That is the basic, essential foundation. The second thing is to ban cow 
slaughter, and the only way to do it is to create an atmosphere in which people 
agree willingly, instead of by force. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: If a law is passed by the Indian Parliament without 
the consent of the Muslims and others, banning cow slaughter, could not an 
objection be justifiably raised, that since the Hindus are in a majority in India 
and cow slaughter is regarded as a sin by them, it has been banned. It would 
be equally justifiable for Pakistan to ban idol worship because Muslims are in 
a majority there, and idol worship is considered a sin by Islam? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: We have passed laws banning cow slaughter in various states, 
in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, perhaps Uttar Pradesh, and others too. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: In Rajasthan and Punjab too. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes? 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The laws are not similar in all the places. There is a difference. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Is there a difference? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Now the law has ultimately come before the Supreme Court to 
be examined, whether it is permissible under our Constitution because the 
Constitution guarantees the freedom to every individual to choose his own path, 
more or less, and this law creates obstacles. I do not remember the details but 
broadly speaking, they have accepted those laws to a certain extent only. It is 
written in our Constitution that it should be the duty of society to protect the 
milch cows. So the Supreme Court ruling is that a law which decrees that this is 
permissible but if it goes beyond that, it constitutes an infringement of personal 
freedom. So it has been declared void. Now, I do not know on exactly what lines 
it has been done. So I do not like it, and I have opposed it, saying it should not be 
passed into a law, because it is not becoming to impose a legal ban. The fact is 
that due to various reasons, cow slaughter has become very much less, or has 
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almost stopped. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: All right. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Almost . . . 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Stopped. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Gandhiji believed that cows should be looked after 
scientifically, their strain should be improved, they must be fed properly, the 
milch cows should be kept in a group near the city, and the others in forests 
so that the need to slaughter them may never arise. Has the Government of 
India tried to adopt this method, or planning to? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Your question is such a long one that ... 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: You have already replied. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, that is right. This is broadly the Government of India’s 
policy. Actually it is a State subject. But the policy of the Government of India is 
that the cattle should be better looked after, their strain improved, etc. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: I think perhaps the Food and Agriculture Ministry 
has a programme to send out old cows into the jungles and to give land to 
those who do cattle breeding. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not know. I have heard of Gosamvardhan. There is a 
committee. But I have not heard of any forest and what not. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: I have heard that they give a hundred acres of land 
to keep the old cows. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is possible. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Gandhiji used to believe that out of ignorance, the 
Indian peasant breeds both buffaloes and cows but being extremely poor, he 
cannot bear the burden, with the result that the cow is not well looked after. 
But experts say that cows can be dual-purpose animals while a buffalo is far 
less useless than a bull for farming. Therefore, Gandhiji used to regard 
buffaloes as the biggest enemy of the cow. What do you think? 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: I have no views. I have never thought about it, and nor am I 
interested. But please remember that buffaloes are found only in a few countries 
in the world, in India, Indo-China, etc. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: In Italy. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: And perhaps Africa. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Buffaloes are not widely found. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: But the problem is quite acute in India. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, but I do not know about their being an enemy of the cow. 
There may differences of opinion, whether the buffalo’s milk is superior, or 
cow’s. I cannot express an opinion on this but buffalo’s milk is pretty good. If 
our poor children could be given buffalo’s milk, their life would be transformed. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Those who are strongly in favour of legal banning 
of cow slaughter complain that you try to discourage the implementation of 
this law in the states where it has been passed. How far is it true ? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Why should I come in the way? I do not even know where it 
is being implemented and to what extent. But it is my view that there should be no 
legal ban on cow slaughter. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: It could be taken as a discouragement. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: A law gives a different complexion to the matter. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: If such laws can be passed in the states, why not at 
the Centre? This is also one of the objections. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Because the Centre is bigger than a state. There are all kinds of 
people living in India and it would be absolutely improper, impossible and 
constitutionally wrong to pass a law forcing everyone against their wishes. There 
are large numbers of people who would not accept it. Let me give you a concrete 
example. Near the eastern border where the Nagas and other tribes live, you 
would not find a single man in the entire population who wishes to ban cow 
slaughter. They are opposed to it. In fact, there was a riot and an agitation that if 
they continued in India, which is a fallen nation worshipping cows, she will take 
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them also downhill with her. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Really? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: They did not want it. Or take another example. Leave aside 
cows. I am not prepared to enforce prohibition among the Nagas or any other 
tribe. Their entire life is so linked to it, their singing, dancing and living, that if I 
try to preach morality to them, for my satisfaction, I shall be putting an end to 
their entire social life, which is not right. It is a different matter that they may 
gradually change and give up drinking on their own. Therefore, it is dangerous 
for the Government of India to pass such laws. There are people following different 
customs and traditions all over the country. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: In India. 


Translation ends] 
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Ft REFTT I qf rtf ^ qft qR q£f 1 1 #T ?# Rt qfjRT «RHT, RTfqq RTqt qpf 
1 1 qqT RTR Ft, ^Ttff qR % I 

(IHHKI'M U I ^fqft : RHlqHI % qqqft foq F^ dR RFtqf pf ft ^T Ft TRqfr I? 

qqiFTqiq ifFd : iJlHIyHl % RTFift Ft% f I qjt? ^Tqf^R Flff t, RtTjft I 
ill*M J l % # Ft %TTf RFT ^tfPT I RR qf W iJIHIdHI qil Rt 3RJ % 3T^ q?t 
dOq>, techniques f, P dTF % ddM I qq qf FT dTF % =ft %FdT t, Rqft 1 1 
TfR qf fR RqJ dO<£> ft SHlt Mid, ^Fq Fd Jddil qi?t $*fldM RT 3ftT Rf qq qt qftf 
H,Rlddl q# RT TIRft I 31R#T ft R=tR Ft R#, TtfqR ^FRTtt RRI qFT FTR I 

<HdKIR J l RSlff : 3RT RFT ptt 3ftT eRf HR «Ft qi?f RPR Wt ’TFR RR 
f ? 3TFT iR3TT qTR Mnd’i did I q?t TER FtRI-fcRFlT d><d f fR dddd qffqq %Tft 
qi?t % I PR 3TFf <dl<fl d^5lM % 3^dK 4ldd f^RTR f«RT dl'fl M6d RT Jtfl 
^jqq-f^Mt ^ FRRT q??t «R^? 

RcJTFMTTt %FT> : RF T3T^t RT dRiTR RRT %, RF dHdl dlFdl ^ I ^t% eft fR*ff RT 

d^isiH R»ft r>jt qff fRqr 1 1 eFt i RFq m# rfr! qirt trft % eft urt jtr I qr 
^di<=b Ft 'idchi i qr Fqqft T-cficbK qt?f fRRi ift i p^t Rf d^l^K ftp r^ qr# % I 
qR qt qr tp f^T# I Fqrft RTvti^t qft d?iF eft i aftr qq rft m ^ ^ ftp fpqw 

qf FRtft livery of freedom 1 1 qt?3Ht % PF? ^ FTt feR qif fqRt % I qF dilMil 
q^F qt I qf rp f^RTpft Ft q4t I f^RTrft tTeF Rq-^fq q^t qR q>R q5t, iqt Rt 
qpj# l%qq ^ snqqt rr^tt ^ qfq qqR I qt ^ qF^f, Ftwrf% ’rf | ^qif, 

MF^ I FR vRt pTR TIFF qF^ I qR % qR qjt? =Fftq ^ RlrTl ^ % RFFt I dltF, \3Tt 
qqq q^t Fldd if qf MR qq ^R qiRT RtT FRTRR =Ft d£MI RF hR qff RTTft RIR 
«ff I RT qRT, irq Rrq% RFt, qf qqq 3TR PR q# §3TT I FTdffR Rtf qF^ ift 3TT FR 
t, dfRR qf qqq PR q^f JRT I ^f q^f qiF TIRdt fR 3TTR % qqR qTTT qtq qqt Ft, 
qqT q Ft I df«hd P qqq q^t % tT^ f^RTpff URtStfq q^TF =Ft d^H q5t %, Rf f% q 

TRFRt ^ vtdd ^ FR qqq I FTt% Rl% q^f ■3ftT if illHlyld % HI*) R*ff qF d^l TR3TT 

prft ^f qtqfRR Ff, ^ftr Rfi qqq q ft, qff qqftq q Ft qqffqt it qqRt f^rqjq 
Rqff trfrt^i Fqfvt%Fqq^q%if p^f qqqFqqTtrcFRqq rTt qqff trptt f i 

qqqrqqR 'Rfqft : $qi| TIIRft Rt mf<^ ^ff RFt% PR ^f TFT ^? 

PtlFTRITt : qiFf eft ifff RR^, TtTRft vidA RFff q v*q-4fd q Ft I Od*f TITRff 

^ff rt RRff I Rfr rf qp if qqt 1 1 1 q^f RtqqT tp rirt I #r qff qf q^iFff 

R^ff % I RTRT ^ I 
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<l*HKiq«l ^faff : 4f ST, ^3ft # I 

qqiSMIRf : dleffd PTR % M6HI eft tff Fteff dRm TsIT^f ^ yqm 

qtfm yi'fl HS^ Pt Steff pi^H if 3T55T Pf?t d'ldl I 

WTTWT PRlff : StTfcT qft #P 1 1 

qqfSMM PSP : 4f ST 

<HHKTM U I %ffT : mpj Pf?M qmf % f% % qq% q| TFfR^T, PPqqT<ff 3ftT 

wiFn^t I, qqffqr % qff ms mff t % 3m f^tf wm % PPPr ^ t 
mRf sf i mm mrr q pffqf qq ?fm aftr mm qfp f^rr qrqq q i 
f4)< trEst «ii^ 3TFr 3ffr mp^ PT?Jf , 4r 'n*M % f§mr 3ftr pf! 

t, sp ms qq pm 4fqp mrf p$r f^wifr Ptp% pRrqf , pm pRmiRqf 4ft 
Sfftftt qff Pqqt fft4 4ft 'Rid I =Bt ddlM ? 

Jldl6MM PSP : foftf qq4t 3TTW gq>|sM! qmfT Pftfftff % qftf ^iRld PETP^ft I 
mfift I pftM pftfftff q, sp t 4£ wPr 1 1 qfqp ^rt spqq mnw q^ t anmm 
mftft, pftfftft % rnfftt ft 4t ftff fvmftf ft mr qqq 4ft put qft ft qq m pqtf qft 
1 1 PS 4ft PIP ft, PEff SP fqPP % ft fftf ft c§P PPR qpPT qf eft 3TPTcftT ft qft qpfP 
ft qmrr m i ftfoq ppj# ftft qrqqf if 4ft f4mff ft qi|q ppt pqft §3 tt 1 1 fftqfftqT 
IPftTT ftqfpqftl ftp W, Ptftqwipq-qs4ftqTqftqSTPt WI if 7SPT I, 
l*fft pqft ftft fftmff ft qftf 1 1 pfe ptp ps I % ftft fftmftt 3 rm 4p pet 
4) mF fvTFfpff ftft % 3DTPT qftpftft, PP qqq 4ft qqftf I ftfq if fftqqft sf , qtfiftfft 
^f I pftf pftf ^3TT I I 3ffr t ipff WTP 4f 3TTmf qfsfpft qff ^ ^ ffft PT, W- 
% fffr m 4f pRfPff Pid^-i ^ff ^ i mpEf ^ prt ^tt I 4f 4f pI i 
^ 4t ^Rtt ^f q 1 1|? eft, %r fqr mt% 3 tt»pt ^ mj if sff, mrf? qf ^r 
w|i 

Wffmuf 4fqff : ^qRiiff i 


Jld i6ee iid 4^3 : #, •3TpRq^ i mtf # P^f qr%q I qf qr l 3 fR qf qRT q|ef PR^f 
I, Rffqpf qf pqt ^ffqqmr m % Rt^r 1 1 #t qp 4f qp tm i 


flHdifld IJ i fPlff : PfelFqff eft 3TTT 4f q^f qm 3Tf#qqf qR% 1 1 

qRtJF q^f ? Pm ^f ^Ini ^ q | possession qp P^f, acquisitiveness I 
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TFHRFFT : Fft ST, acquisitiveness I 

^ FTqt I % #TT-3PT^ qfc qfFf q FF?ft ^ eft qqqjf t HNtK 
^FTcTT jjf I 3ftT ^dFit dH5)di f| FF 'JpftFT^t Fit «jPni<; % acquisitiveness I 
3f 3q<Et jq q$t F^ TFT 1 1 qqqft I # ^faFTF I 

<IHHKiq u l Ftqft : jftFTi 

ddl6<dld ifF^ : Ft F^T FFF 1 3TT | FF 3TFft FTF Fftf 1 1 3W FFT ^qq FF^ I, 
FF) FFFFTt % FFqr, competition 7t, %# F^T <5pEE§f 1 1 TgFFFTt % qf , fe @ l F 
Fj^ 3TF5T FiT ddi^ f FilH I oftT ^Fiq^fT Ff?t FtcTT, Ft F)tf incentive q$f I 

7PHHKiq u l Ffqft : sft#| 


qqTFMTW%^ : qF #ff FT 1 1 F$tf$nt FtW 1 1 FF 1 1 ^ ffw ft ftqft FTt Fj$ 

f^ft qFf % tjff ft $ttf q=F FTTFif ft f| 7F?t 1 1 q Fsqr, q f^nqqt, q Fjq ftht, 
sfft fff f% f i #q %qq ff^ st, ff^ st i ^ qfqq q f% Ft 3tFq ff tqrr 
FJ? FjS fff % foq i Ft qt ffh % am ffr 1 1 qfoq qfsM qft fqqTq qt f^p 

Fl^t ^ % I TtiqFt 3TTF Fi^, FF =Hrl, FFff% Fff FFi FiTF Fi<HI ^ I 3Tqq Fin qf % FFF I 
FF> d<F) qt qTFFl' Ft, qpfr %FT R<3IFI q Ft, Ttfoq 3tRF5q Fit ^fqqr if FiTF ffF ^ 

F^Fci qrf^ I ft qfqr q q| t Fiffe ft FFt ft qraFT, qt ^T qqq q§q qiqr 
Ffqr i ft tf qqt ^ff^st ft fhf q Ftrrei qt fff Ft q# qqqr, Ft ftm 4«nf Ft qifr i 
?q F7F % FF7 3TTF4t Fit d^tdFc) Flf^, conveniences Flf^T modem FiTF if, 
modem frRrft ft I FTsM', qqiFT ?7TFi % Ft pt fFiTF % STM F I qq£ FiTF Ft 
fM F^tq atRnt qq% ^ 7 ff q, ftoff f^i% f^ gq, ^s, 

w fqff, FM^iqfFTFF7%’Mqfq^fFt%fFTqq FFq, 3ftr q ft qq^q 1 1 

qqqrrm %rft ; faqfqi^t % ^ft qt qiq 3F^ft 1 1 

FTFTFMirr ifFq : FqT Ft Ftrqt 1 1 q%q qqqq F^Tqr ft fFqtFFft ff qqqr fft arqft 
t^rqiq I, qt #ff ff ft qqq ftf feq# 1 1 ff ^ft 1 1 

qqqirm ^tqft : qtq qiFFit FTfqq fiffi ^t qt f%*F<q ^t mih^ ^ i f^tq ff ^ 
qiFF5t tfft ffft %, qqq^t qqq qqFF F?nq 1 1 qq ?TFff Fit qffq qffqqt ft aftr 
^Fiq ft qpj# ttfff, ft?rft #r 4t% % qqfr qqt sfftft q^r Ft Fif %, qq 
^rai^RT Fi 4I trqTFF^t^FF §HKdi' , 3ftT '3T$fl=ti ■sftT qqFF ^t7t q%-q% Ffett FT 
FiffFt 75FFT 73^ FiTqT ^TTT qFFFFTF % 3ttT FiFT FFi ^tFi 
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dd l £M TF sTRTt tt FHMFIF % FFT Hddd ? FT FT% FF t FFT % 

ftFT STlMt F?TFft Fit dFT?ftFT *f 7^ Ft F?R? FTT dHMdl<; ? F^Fi STK41 F?TF? eft 
Fi l FiHR t FT* Ft sRIFT FTT WTW? FF fMFjF FFF d^«hl % dHMdld FTT I 

7irpnWT %lft : ^f I 

'jR I STd IF %F : FF STTF FTf R €tFT t far FR FT^# STtMT FTT F^Rdld FlfM Fft 
%, Ft TFTF STlMt Fit ft? FRft Mxft FTT 3*dHIF FT?FT FT|F Hdlfdd F^f FT^F FtrTT I 

?TFFT?m Fftlft : FF FR #FT 1 1 

ddlFWM ftFF : ??Tft STSTlFT ftzF 3TR FRFF % FTtf dl?$F> Fftf %, FFffftr 3T?Tt=F ftTF 
Fft?F Fft FFR Ffft t 3FR d6HMI % faft I HFldl 'TFT, FdKI FR -STTcT I, dl<3l FTFT 
F# I FFft F?T Fp M % FFTFT F?T F#T ft, FFfM TFT ?jft?FTT Fft FTFftTF ftt I 
FFT FTW FFTFT FT I FFft 1200 MtFTF ft I F# FF?lft Fft FFF F# ftt I STt? -SR ftt 
FFT FTT^t STRftt STlft 1 1 FF FTFft I 3TR, FFffftT FF% FF FTRFT FRT ft I ft FTFT FT 
ftFT FTTt t, #T TRFFF Fft?F I F? g^F ft ftFT FtFT 1 1 SR? STTF Flft FT Mt FTRFTft 
H?F>I ft tFT Mt 3TR ^ Fldd Ft Tift FT?ft ft I 

FFFTTR’F FtFlt : Tjft I 

ddlFFdld ftFF : FFi FFF FTft, FFT FTfMrF3 FT ft*F? % fFldiMd Fit STSTtFT ftlid Fft I 
Ft ftR Fft I FFT F STIFF FTFT, FTFF SR F§ FTW ft TftTFTTFF I ftft Mr fftr FFT §TFT 
% F% FRF FF?F FFTft ft 1 FF FT FT FFF FtFT ft, FF fftTTF Fft FTF I FT, FF FR F 
F FFF?t, FRT FT% % dHl F^F iRTFT FFF STTFFFTR ^t F^t f FtM 3FFT 
WT-M FF t^T% FTF, ^Fi% FTFT 1 1 FF FTFFlfFF FR 1 1 3TFF FFFT-Mt Ft FT, F 
Ft pFTFT Ft 3R5T %, Ft ^t Ft §t# F# FFFT, FTT 5RFTFT 1 1 SR F# FR STR Mf ^ 
F FFTft STTFT^t ^T FF^tFT F FT?M % 3TR F^ FTF TFT^t FFFFT F^F F%TF 
FTF STT^ I MlF F FR tR f FT FF, FTF FF% 4t0 WTT Ft FT F Ft ^R Ft ^ 

Fft FR 8fT I FFFit FFT FFT Mr Mft 4t, FFT FFFtt F?t I SttT tMvtt Ft F^ 

Fft fFFTF t, FFf FFF Fit FiFTFT sftT FTTFT I 3TR FFFFS % STFRTf ^Ft STTF 

F FFfSlF, FTFT F3TJ I FTFR FR % aftT #F FT t STtT RTF FT? FFR F%-F| Ft M FR 
FFT F% t feRt M FFF % contractor sft? % sft? Ft I R Ft FTfR ... 

<HHKN U I Mlfr : Ft RfT F I F FT slums F?T 3fr? Mr M FTFR M F?T ?FUT 
RR fMR M FR FT^F Mtt % I 
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j|<tlF<ellel : FTR TOt R ^PlRf^lel^ R%it zrr TORRR RfafrT TOfFR | RT 

I, RTOt R§d TO<dl 1 1 ^tft>R 3^fT % 3TR$t wfti F^TO 3TTRft RT TOR R?t 
TOTcft I %TT RRRR RF t ft> R§R TOR) 1 1 RTRf ^f #R RFT RTOt TJTR | .3^ Tffg % 
3RT, Rt RR TO Rt RTTO T# I RJR RI^T TOT^ 1 1 TOR TOR Rit RRTR Ft I ^R ’TOR 
R^t TOT TTTOTt 1 1 RFT fTOTOR q?|,f F^TO TOT R$T TOFR, RfTOR TORT fTO FR 3TO? 
ff TO& TOFR RRT ^ f TOTHt R> TF% RR, Rt TOTR RTR RTR slums Ft RTR f | 3TR ?RR5t 
^ ftR) ? FRRit eft f^TRT 3t RTR, RT#R ^t RTR fTO RRlftlTO TFR-RFR #RT FRT RlfeR I 
W eft ttcF gpTOT# RTR Ft RT# 1 1 RF RTOHI % J NHMd RR TOT #ft, R TOT RTOcft 
I, R ... 

TRRTTTRW #Rft : FT, Rt eft RRf#R R# 1 1 
RRTFTOTTO TOR : yM^R R# 1 1 

TRRTTTTOT #Slft : ##R, Mfed#, 3TTRR TORT f# FRIt workers R RRJ-RRS, 
^T%-g*l% # | TO# w R1R Rft TOR TORT R# for Ft T# fTO ?R% R% RRM I TO#, 
T-ITOl dTTO 'i'lTOI SZfR RFf Rldl F 3ftT TOTTOJ TOf R)f RTTO RRRR TOR TORT TOT 
t, agitation, % RT, hIViRi^, R#TF I 

^RRTFTeTTeT %R : FRT# TOTO#fM 1 1 TOT PtTO TOt? F^eft # RTeft t R<^R TOPTT 

3 I 3TtT ^<$»I«MI TOT% ft # RTR 3TTRTR I f# Rt§T 3 TOFT TOR#^T TOt, # 

RT^f, TO# TTOT TO fTO RT I #TOR ftR #t RTF TOR 3ttT fRRR R|R ^R R TOR 
FRl^ 3RT, eft TOT^T TOTR ^^TOT TOR 1 1 

WTOTOR TOTff : RfTOT t, FfFTOft, RF TOT TOF TORT | % ^FTR if 7FTO 3TTRtt 
TOR TO7R ~t R FTOTT satisfaction FTR^fTO 3TTRft ^t FTO5T TO^t FEtt — tf aTTR feR 
R TOl| fTO 3TTTOt f*ield ^ feT% R ^ FRT RTO Reet) RR cR RR TOR fR| I 
^rfTOR RF R?T 6le1l R> RFT TOTT TOT t? TOT eft R^R TOR Ft TFT 1 1 

RRFTRTR %TO : FT, Rt Rt RNR?t ^$RTM 1 1 

TRRTTRT TOrft : TTR^RI 

RRFTRTR^FR : t RRTOt TO7 fTOTTR | TOt TOR FtR t, H R^t tiR I RTR 
1^, ?TTTO #R-RTT RTTT RTT RTO 3RftTOT RtTR 3R? I 

TRR7TRR R^ft : RFT% RRTR R I ^ft FT TOR I 
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^63 : Hfild ft I aft? 533% ... 

<IHHKI3 u l #3% : 3T#? 3? #t 3?#1 # #? 

'ji c ii 5 <^m • at4U-ci#< # »n?l, rpj# 3? #t <is#l sJt i viti'w 3ift R35 
SIT | 53# # 31% if anft 3# I 3# 5333% sp fft?P(ft 3513 3533 3?R? 3# S 3 , # ##-## 
ft f#ft i #3?? sft i ?33% f#?3#t §? f# ft 3 # ?# 33 3# 3513 35 ? i %3?%tR35 
#3 if I 53?135t 31? 3§3 M^IH §33 f# 331 W 3% 3%?ft if ??# % I % ?3# ?^RT 35# 
3%? % aft? # I 3§3 ?RT?n3T I 3# 3R3 533% I 533% ?3%ft? % 35?I f# ?33% f%3513 
# g?35 ft, f#§?313 % f%3513 #, 3^ f# 3TR#35T 53iaft 3N3 I ?3%ft? 3% 331 33? 
sit 5333% R3% 3ft? 533% 35?1, 5333% I 33 533% 5J# f^R^T 3TtT R5lft ft# I 3%? ft% 
313#3 3ft 533% #iRqT 3RR §33 » I ft% 35?I, 331 351# #? 533% =FFT f^3 #ft 
313 3ft? W3-%3I 3# 1 1 ft # #3 ft %3# f, 3# # 3^ff 3ft Wfi 3^ f, 533# 
3F3TT ft# 1 3# 3ft, #? #3# 1 3ft? ?3?-53SR #%-#% 3##fttl^5#3#|ftft 
313, Sit# 331-3R5 3R ft# % # §315? 35? ft# § I aft? §ft #3 3F3T3 3% ft, 33 ft 
33% 1 3#T 3ft I # ?3 3?? ft ft% R35 children’s centre #3 f#3 ft — 3 %31, 3 333, 
3 #1^ I 313 ftRaft 3, 3513 35?ft 3lft # 6dK d<6 ft 3R ?T35ft ft I 

3*HKI3 U I ft#ft : ftf, ftf I ftf#3 R35 3313 ft, lT?d# I 3T## 3ft ftfeft ft 3T3 1 
3? f#3 35T 3513 S3 aft? 33335 9R3T 3 R^ 3133 333# ft f#3I I ?3 f%3T3 ft 331 

3TRT 3ft 3T33T # #ft 3F 5333T # 3313R f#135 ftt? 3FM33 35T 3513 3# ft t35 

fftRT $333 331# 3ft 3f## ft %3I# 33131 aft? 351%3 ft afR 3113% f#3#t 
#35?$3# 35? 35? 3ft?3, 533ft 3ft? §f%31# d<4t# 3 35?# 33# 313 3%ft #, 
#%%335?3 3% 333 ?t#5# # 31%3 #35? # §? 3# 35? ?ft ft 3%? ^3335 WRIT? 
331 3F3T3R #ft ftft ft I 331 3? 3#3 31 331# ?3# 313533? ft f# §313 %?? 

# 53ft 33331 31?31 ft, ##3 33133# ft?3 5J3# ai# 3T3R ft? 3? ft?3, # a#35 

J3# aft? %35R % 
f?SR31 # 313 3? 

33ft 3% f#333 

331??313 ft??5 : 3? 3TT335T 3313 R35 ?T313 # ft 3# 1 533# # 33-#3 ?T313 ft a# 
#31 3313 ft fftRlft 333 313 313 35# 35? ft, 313 33 ft {# 3# ft, #5? §5lft §0% t 
f#3#ft? ft 3333ft §f%31# 3?3 #1 3IM'4< 35I3T |l 31## #1 333 #313 ftft ft 
53#fft 31333 f#31 3fR |t31# 35?T I {#3 313 #1 35FT 53#tft? 53#tft 3T3R33R 
35t... 


t# #1 aft? ?3lft 3# #t 3T#3 33333 ft #1 3353 ?13531 ft, ftf#? 



: 313P331? 35t I 
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44ISWM ^ST? : dlUMdld 4 ft c^T I HM344T4 % 3F4T 4 444*fd % 

foelftPt ^ft dW*ll£l 4)Se1left I, s^ftsiAfl % 3# 4^11 if eft ^mft 3THT % ST 
^r, 4t 4MM4K st, ^ TTF44T4, 4p 4^ i Tret pqrer #5T?n# P# I m*44 i ft4~f 
PgepfPi 

WTRPT 1 ! Pfaft : 3T45T I 

44TSTcTM ?m ■ ^T%T 1 1 «fl4)<S*llp 4t 41% 44T | TTT4flP %t41T TRR 44 45PT 
delict I Pi Til y4l<l TRTjT4T4 SFTT, \idl P ?4i4l TTT4>Tp %I45T 4HM4I4 44 44H delld'l I 

TT4Tt 4)H "MS Pdl % 'JPtdPt ^e45t % I 

TFHTTPFT dtdfl : 3T4JT I 

'44I6WM %ST? : 4p %t 4§4 I, 4%ff%7 3TR44T 44 TFTR %%KT P W 1 1 
'4HHHI4 U I PPlft : pt I 

314IS<e1M %ST> : 4^eT p^TTSTT I %p4T ^MeleH 4f?T 41S% t fa J& %, FT PpT 

S*T 4% -ST £4)H4K 4%, ST p5R£4ptW 4%, wf TTT44% %t4JT 44T P% 1 1 41ST TR44% 
444 StTTT %, Pl% Hpd4> Tt44T 45S% t, 34% TH4>lft p4)< did 4 lei ^ I Pi 4T44T % 
% %t, 4 A Pi 4> 3n4*fl 4T44T P %t45T P I 41T34 ^S PfliiiM) 4% %t 4p did % I 
eft 4S 41% Inelldl 4p dlAP I 4S J leld4>6*fl % TRpm I 4t ^(l %, 3fl4> 4 J )< 444 
4p 4ef 444TT fPrft ^e4) 44 I 44F 4S 4T Pfpft 4RT% % f%> Pi ^JTtPrft %t, 4t <3 1 eft 
4T44ft *ft4>< 4p $ft, Pt 4T44p *dieid) ’ft Pt I 4S1 4>4) P 4ldl % I Pt P Hlfeld) P 3%T 
Pt ^4) PmfTMT 41 I Pi did (SdH St 4pt PP fpJTdM 44 d*J4>ld% 3PRTT 3TtT ^Tdol 
%, ^IT pF OiMId ^ PtsA 3TT3, ^TT, ^ITS ^TTT 3T5T WRT §3TT % Pi 6Hlt ^TTTT Tft^f 
^ sjTt^Tft sft I d§d tTPT fSSTT I >3ftT S*T ^<3r) ^ ■3ftT 'jPTS, S’TlA <dt 4 fl 3Ft ST ^Tdi 
WldT I, TM m^fmTt ^t ^ft — 'ift ^ 3TRK | f ^ tt^tjt % 

i s*r ^ Pf?pt #t -st fern % ^ftf^rcf, €mrf, w, 

^ISdr^Fm I’dtIMid SR" ’Pr TS t ^FST-^ST, 31 Mil 4)1 ^ *^^1 45Sf-45ST ^t I lld)Sl 

S’TlA ^1% ^ % | ^fT eft 7 Tpt SUddid 4)t ^Pldl 4)t deleft »fi?t I ^tT S 1 ? ?% 

S <3PT% 3ndPl4f cp 31^(14)1 3ffT TTT d^lTS Tft^3% ^t, ^'jftPldfl ^ftQ% ^t 3ttT 441-441 I 
4t 31T4) TTT4)Tft did)< sP' ^ I TT4 - ^T^t, y4ldld< I eft ^t 4ldl 4ft 3TN44 4 iSdSl 4^t 
^41 % 3n4TT ^f 1 4t 'Jmft ^Pr % Tft^ ^ 3TI<«fp4f 44 St4T 3lM4)el 4)t <jPl4l ^f, ST ^Ptdl 
^f, yi4d>< 3iMd)d 4)t I 3ttr 4S tS %4 -^T elTW dfteTT 4)Se1ldl 4S ’ft ^mft ^pT % I 
HH 44 1 ^ dd4) ? H^iid) Pidl, 4T 4ff <^ts St I 3TT^ Hp ^ 4>Pp % 44*T 4)T4T I ^S 
% Hp ^ d>id<t % d)lH d)<Hi I m14P) 3iim 4) dTei ^f eiiei Mildl 441 St I 46 df?) P> 4)t4 
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f^RsTT R# R# Ft# I RF RT4 4 I FT, PI# ftRRiR RF Ft RT# I, PR4 # ^TRT 7F4 R, 
f# cjt PR4 p4 4#RT Ft R# 4 % RiTR if RRRiTR FTR# RR4 4 1 eft PEFt RTF? 

I # p# 4 f 4r RiT Rp? pjT R#, FRTR RiT pjT % eft 3 r 4 R)MC| if 'FR 
dlrll 4 I #4 3TTR FRRit R4-RpR 4 4tf44 I pi r 4 p 4 4tRT 4 ■sftT FT# FT# 
44 4 r if RFRT 4 # pi -RTF # % 3TRT# 4i-1 Pl^ RT# % 3TR < 31 # R<gi=)d IF RT# 
4 I # # TsT### 3TT 'jfnft If f#4l # RHI# RT F4I# RIRT 4 I RRRifR if 3TT 'JiicTl 4, 
# Rp4 4$T 3TT# 4 I #4 #4 f^T RTF P?t 4 RTPIT# 4 #4 <girP RTFR RRTR Ftff 
4 f# FRTt pF if <pt## Rp RR R# 4 RR% RiTRTt-RiTpf 4, RiTR RRi TFT 4 I # 
4t f#R5TR4 Rt FR Ri# 4, # RFT RI# 4 I #4 #4 f#T RTF RTJi p-R# RTFR 4, 
RTF #-TjR 4 Flit RE RTR R# f#RiTRE Rit % EFT Rp IF 4 e Ft4 RET #E Rp 

s^<i4i41 Ft4 tf# 1 # # fete re pi tt# 4 1 p> §ese 4 pi PhdN f## 4, 3 t4f 
4, f4R#EH -RET ETE 4 ERRiT - MK&EH l “ 8 

EEETEER #E4 : # FT I 

RRTFTETE 4FE : TfTT 4 ETE ^TTT% EERiT? # RTF EERiT Pip Ft RET 4 I # ##ET 
4 EFT ftfRip if I EEE f## EEf#EET RT I 

REFTERE RET# : 3TF5T I 

v»iqiemi d 4 fr : E E4EEf#ETE4f#iiET4f##4piFETE— rtr# f?te-4# 

#R4,#4#EF44l#E?4ET44l4tETTF#4ppEE#ETF4F#p,ET# 
Pi PR SIRE E# Pi PR E# I Rl4t 7|F REE f#4 RilR EFT Ril4 RTE 4 I RF E# f# 
#1 RilR Ft I # 1 EF4 E# 4 1 EpF # FRif FFIRT 4, P?if FRTfilRR 4t 4 1 RF 

4 ®pl4>4l if i «pi44) 4t pi psft 4tR 4, 4 iRPTi 4 t R4f i Rt ^fRRT M r 4, pF 
%4 r^? ^TPR RRRRT^t pF Rt RW 4t R4f PiRT I 4 f %R 4t p4t 4 P r 4 i^> 
R5Rl4 it RilR Ft, RcFIRRit % R Ft I RRff4i ^TFf R4 4 rt 4 RT RiTR FtRT % #T RRtff RR4 
P, Rt PRR-PJR r 4 PilRR 4 I 3TR RiTRR-Pp ^4 Ft pif % RiTR RRi RTR Rt t4iT 
^4RRR 4, fRR# RFT ^TRiTRR FT# 4 f# RTFR FRtt PF4RT fRpR^I RT 3ftfFR RT4 
FRT # Ri 44 4 f# RiTR RRiT RFT 4 I RF Rt W^T# Ft R# RiR# r 4 I 4f#R 3TTfeR PR4 
4t5RT 4t 4 1 R 44f Rt qf^TRi P»F if RiF# RFRF Ft Pi# 4 I Rt ?R Ft# RT# r 4 3TTPt 
'3T^T T T T^TT % I 

ITRRTITR’R RtR# : 4 #^#RPT # #t if? 

1 1 8. C. Northcote Parkinson. P arkinson ’s Law: or the Pursuit of Progress (London: John Murray, 
1957). 
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jfclTFMM *)(?<) : 4? T 4l <: M' J l Fl4? ? 


FFFTTFFF 4t?jft : ^ftFT I 

FcllFT?M FFF : i^F F FTFT FT FFFTT F 3TRFTF Fit ^TT FF FFH FFT TTFTF 

FF t tJFT FFF % FT^t F$t W FtF&FH'JI eft FTFT % FFtfo F5TF %*n% 

ft Ft% ft i Frjf 4>?Ri4 f4> rf> ?itFr ft|, t€rt ^nf, ft T£tF ffts, it ff^ alnilpF) 

3 Fi?t, f>&f $ft 4I *t FT?t ff FF>di i Ft Flit i?t f|t i «im 414 f?t4t i?t Fft ^ i it ^?r 
FFPt F?t < -f) c t'^ ®Hi\3>, Ft d4l 6l 4 fl i?t Ft i 

FFFRRFF Ffaft : 3ft# i 


JldlFTtfltf FFF : T5t# 4t# FTF FT ddxfl ft I 3TfT FT^ F^ TTTTT FF 3TTFFFT ^ d>IH 
F>T, '3TT3T=FW F>T ^TTT # % Rti T5#t 4tF F# Ft -4141 % I SflRitT f% F"ft d>H % TTRft 


Ff4t % | F# FvR % FjTJ OTRTFft 1 1 FFT ^FTFTFTT % I eft F# <jF>M <*<dl %, eft FTT, 41 F, 
4tF st# 5^r ff ft# 1 1 ff# fttt tftft <Ittt I, tftft ttfft t, ff! i f £^rft 

^ 4 ld44i Fit, ?FT# Fit, FT #3T Fit I F7TFit 3TTF #sT ddi4 t? 3TFftFiT ^RF *t F# F# 
FT% F# ft, 3f# F% trusts t>, ^SJFTT F%, FjT5 #44 # F#, % 1 3117 % *>di4) F# I $F(1 
FTFT tt FFT T?T#?T I % #TTF F?t OTFT# it FTFF F Ft I tRFTFTftTF tt FF 3TRl4t 
fTR?r FIT# I, 3jS5 F ^5 FFT Ft4t I, f5FT!c|2 FF# 1 1 # #3T FTF TTFRFTF Ft, 
FTF TTTFFFFTF Ft FT ’jjftcTK Ft, ^tt Ff4t 1 1 4t fcrcr ^?t F^f 

3l|c)^qchc1l % vJddi) TTi' ct4tf4> \id<i d 4 J 4 FF *T^t TRR I 3TR \3Ttt ^ TTRT FTTFT 5Ft 
3tMl<; TTi" I R*tt f%^^nF^?T*T 4t cJvt, '->16? rRF Ft TRFrTT % I '3TFFT WTFJ rTt d<ld< <tdHl 
# tl ^TFT TRMll 


FTHHKIi| u l #cTft : 3TFR TTR FT ^ ifeTT FRt ^f5t ^Tlf 3fR Rt^F t, f^FT 3TFT 
ftl'F tR> FTT ^ TTRT ^4t 4^ ^? 

'jRnFTTTM ^FT> : FTTH ^iT 4>H TTjRttfrRF FRidd ^ R ^t ’tt, 4t =<Mt4d J id RT % 

FteTT, TRT ?FT FteTT %, 4t 3FRff F=TT 1 1 4t ^F 1 1 ^FtF ^FT ^TRT %, 3TT7 TITTRFT 3TR5R 
% ^f 3Tt TR4tfrT I, Rf^f^TT I, TSTT^T TTTSIT3Tf 4t % FtR % I T FRife TTT?TT 
ll4tcft#T^OT^tllfiFT 3FTT ^IF FHlAficF TTT5TT I, eft 3TF& 4t% ^T <§T5 
T TfeFF ^TTSIT #4t ■^TT%% I ^TT% ^jRft Ft RTTTT I TTTSJT FFFTf ?FRT I f^TT TTTTJT if 
?FR%?T TFT ^ 6TR FT f4^FTT ^ I ^ TR'F F# 3TtT ?TT ^FT? ?FR I ^t 
'-FI4 ^iR'Mi ^TT?f ^jR ^TT% 5F>T, SRTT F^> 3 ii<; 4? 6^4) FTF cF^ FT3> TTT^ ^tt Rdl4 4t F*t 
=Fti ^T ^ri WTTT Rr^R ^fr I % ^TT TTTTT ft 1 1 RRFF fFRT TTt 3TT TTPT 3TT 
TTT% FT ^<ddl FTFF t, Jddil TTFFTFT fs4t f FT FpJ F ^TJ, F^t FT §llTFl4 Ft % FiFT 
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jfT^T, TiFT T STfif TT F^Ti 3FT^ tTtT TT TT eft WET Ft T# TTT«fr I FT, TF TTT I % 
TFffarjfr if TFTiT, TT^f % fTT TT f=ITTT FlPl^K^ Ft <i<+>dl % I 3TT fTTi' ^fT if TTIFT 
#EFfr W^ftl 

^ft Ti£ F^cEtf t - T|T TTlft I tTcF # ^ aft czrf^FRT Ft# 1 1 TTT TT?ff % TTT 
TTc^ cZjfTT ^trtt % I TTcf7 ®f T#T TiT T>Ti TTT TF ^TiT | l FTTTfafi Tp3 TITTT TTT Titf -3TIF5T 
T# I TifftH if ?TT TTT I 3T^ft TTT 1 1 ft 3FEft TE? TiT tftFT | TTfefarife if, #T T 
mfetalii F TITim TiT tftFT f|l dlT>TTT TiT elUt BRlTd TTT ■3TWT ^ TtS % tftFT 
ft, cpjff^ eftcRmr if TTT TtT 1 1 g£ ?TT TTT TT ftTTT TiTTT FTTT % fti TtTiTTT T?t 
S jvIcI ^T T^ TfttF I 3ETT t, TT^f Tit TFf, TT^f TiT tNld SWT % I Tif TTTTW fir TTT 
t, ftrft t gftrT if i itfor tf t^ t^ 9E?t tt^ if t Ft, ^ttt Tint Tit, tt% 
T5TTT TT%Tlf %l ftTTTT ?TTTi % Tt TiFT UlFTit TTT TTTiT 3FFtt TTT T fartt 3TTTT 
Ft, elfcb-l TT TiFT Ti?t Tit TTTTT I 

TFFTTTm %rtt : TTTiT TiFT T$f TiT TTiTT? 

TTTFTTTT %FT : TTTiT TjFT T(?t Tit TTkTT I 

THHKIT U I gttrft : 'HTttft^T dlT>d-d TiT 3TTTTT TpfTFTfcT TT I Ff^Fft TtTiT^r TT 
3TTTTT TTFTT 1 1 TTTFTT f^Wf TiT Tit? fTTTT T^f Tit TTiTT I FtfifeTT FTTft 4,<l4l 
TTPT TTTTrff if TF STfTT «ft I TfTT Tt $T# if TF TTTiT T# Ft# I ^frt TT3TTT 
3FT if TF T^TT TiT %TTT T tFTit 3FTTT TiT fWJ TT TTTT 1 1 TTTT TfTi 
faTFTTTT if TjS tft TTTT 1 1 ti^ Ti tiTtTf T?t tEaTT ^TTFR 1 1 ftT TW T?t 
%3Ti if S«fttT STIT^Tt T?t ^Ti tFT ^tt T^fttT ^t ^trft tFT Ftdt 1 1 B^ttT Tft tFT 
Tt TtT TW TiT %tTT TT ^TcTT I 3TTt fT?JHttFT F 5TTTTT 3TTTfFTt ^t Tt^FT tFW? 
TitTT WT % I FtT Tft% % gTT# ^ ^tlfM ^ft T|cT Ft# 1 1 ?T tTT TTcff Tit ^ 
gg TTT 3TN% Tnft ttftFTfeT TTeT TlTid^T Ti f^T STTTT Tit% TiT f=tTTt 

foTT I? 

TTTTFteTM : TTtT % ffcTFTtT if TT fTitft # t§T % FfcTFTtT if T trftT”# ^ 1 |tT^ 
TiT - |g? 3TFTTi tTTM ff% FttT I fTi 5TFT t^TiTt Tit^lfetT^^TT|^|,ftit g5Ttt 
g3T f % FtTTiT jTTTT TTT 1 1 if tTT T# TTTTT Ti^ft ’ft ’ft 5^TT 

if^tl 

WTTtm THrit : TTi TTrT if 3N% Tgf tT TiF tTTirrT f f^i ^FET if ift TTT TTTTT 
2ft 3TDT % cfttT-^cfttT TttT TF^, TT' FT WtH" f^tfelTT T^ftF if TiFT T)<cl 2T, ■3ft T 
TitTt if ’’ft Tt TTFT% Ftctt ?ff , i3T% tTT ^tTT % Ft^ ^ I 

TTTFttTM ^FT : TTTTT f I TF TT^f Ft tTTittt t tr^ T5tt ^TT% Tt ^tt TT foi TTi f^Tt 
gf^TTT Ft, TTeEft ^fTTT T Ft — T^fTTi Ft, TFT tTTt Tit tTT TTi t^ I ST?T T?tT TT^ 
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FT 1 # FT# H9H F# ft) HTFH HR FF# % ^ FF# % 1 1 3T# RT? 

Rl^W #t HR H# ^ I Rt? pRHT TFH HR, H>R H R^ %3RT FFRT #FFT HR feR : 

ht! ?FRt ^tptt rf, hf rtt i ht# h# f^t tonr # hr f# ## #, fFFH # 

<N # ■sftT f## f## Hit 6lPi #, f## RT FTH Ft I ^161 H<t> f#T# Hit 6lPl ## 
tTcfj ^T ?fPT FtcTT I, FH R^HI^ FT ^TRft 1 1 RH7 F#HR I, HR f#TR 1 1 # F#HR 
f#FR %FHR H# f# H#RHfrl % FH HRt? FHRH^HTF'HTFFHFTHTHi f#FR 
chi? f# FN<^> HRT Ff^TR F#H % *^5i F#'i 'sllfi# I # 'Jl##< # *1f?) HT% I #1^ 
HR # FTJdH I # FFT if# FHTF # conflict FT# t, HFT HF HR HF# H# 1 1 3ftT 
HF H# #, #HT ## RFT, FFT f#R FHTF FT, FR HR #R HTH Ft I # TTH5TFT | fR HTH 
if HF FTFT I, t, HR f#R RFHT I #RH HF FTHT# HF FT# I #R ##HT #9# 
FHTF H> Ft FT# t, FH HF H|F # gf§RF FtFT # I #? HH FR ##, f#TRt %#R# 
RF#t # # HR R FH H HHFR H#TF RF# t HTTH if FFT# HTH FR FH R, FHRT 
#f|#, #f#H FT FTFRF H# FT# I FTTRT ##FRT H FTFR #H # HFT FTFT 1 1 

TTHHRTRF #H# : # I 

FHTFTFTH #FF : #f#H FHH# %### HR #? HR 9TFT R, #t FFT R FH TF# HTF 
FTRT HFTT RTF # FT# yfrlPlf# H# ^HF H I HtHF FFR RT 9TFT I, HTT FFR FTH# 
FHT #t HR, HT TFE-tRT HffHTT # 3TT#f I R Hit HFT ifHR H FHT #H5T %3% H 3TtT 
fH?RH HFrt H f# HRJH HR Rf, HR H# I HlfFH I #fFH H HRR HF jf^R H# 
FHlff, # Rf^TH #Hi §TR 1 1 # %### §JFg|HH ## R fHF # TR HH ^T I ##H 
FH ER #H HvftF Ft HH # FHHH fHFHT FTFHH # HR I FH F HF RF FT^ 
f# FH FHR HF R yfrlPlfH ^FIHFHR^IFFHFTRHHFHTHHFF FT# 

#H H F# I # FF FT# # HR I ##H FFT HF h|-f| #FFF ##%#’ FT^HfFF 
I, FEFFF # FTFT 1 1 HF ^ HRR f t# FH FH?TT Rt^RT HF# FT%H, ^TTHHF HTH 
HFr ^f, f# FjF^HR T % H# # I HF FF$t HR 1 1 ##H FFHRfF ^ FR ^fHHT# 
FH# RT H# #HFT RT HH# I #t HH HR %, ^ #t \ R # FR FHRt HHRT 

R F# R^t, R # HHFT RT F# RTF, R FT f#IT # I R # FR# ??FF RRT I, 
HR ^FT Fl% FF#t FHF if 3TTH R H F# I 

TTHHTFRH #Fft : ##H, HffF#, HF RFT FTFT I f# HT## FF FR f#FT #, 
R FF #, R#F Hf#H H## R RHF FTH#T % unanimous §FT R# H I 

FHTFTFM FFF : HFF HR 1 1 H#, HF HR F# H# %, f#^F H# 1 1 #T FR H# 
RI#, Fft f#FR HR RTF T5# # H# #t# RH FTR FRF #R I F# if FR ##t 
##F H## # f#R FFT! 1 1 ?T#RT fcR I, FHf f ; HR-HR |R 1 1 g?# 
Hf## HRTF |R, TT#F FT^ hW % # FT#RT F f?R, FH ##H H## if T#RR H# 
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gft wft WET ft ftft Wiiftt I WF ft eft WET ft WFT, Flftfft WF WET WTW ftWW, FW 
WWW MIT WTWft qWi ftft WET ft, fttft ft WFWT I ft ftft WET ft ft ftftWT WEf wft 
ft WWR gWTT wft?F Wit I 

<I*HKN U I ftftt : ft ft I 

WWIFTWET WFW : \3Wft ft, WT WfTW W)ft wftfftt ft) ^WIN WT^ ft I >3TlRg< t£HIW WT^ W) 

fetf gq ft) wft, wfftw wftft ft §q i ft wf wtfwt ft fftw^r wft wft 1 1 ft ft wet 
wiw m, ftw wft i qw? ft wf wft wft ft i wf fft Fwrft ft w?ft ww wwett wt, WTEff 

STTWlft WiT, WW WWTW qw> ftWT ft I 

<IH’1KN IJ I ftwft '• WWWW ftw I 

WWIFTWET ftFW : WftTW ftw | ftft, WF ft) FWTt ftF? Wf|W W% ft WFEWTft, fftEET 
FWT Fft ■STIFF WT ft) ftirTT ft S) 4 isi wft, FT WWWit WTW ftft ft WET I 

WWWTWW'W ftwft : FW WWW 3RPT-3RPT wft ft ftfT qW) WET ft ftftF ft ^JWWft ft 
ft FRET ft ftFT Ft WWT ft, wft ftsft T|q FW WET ft fftt ^WTW W WET WE 

qwT wftw wftftw ftr wftftr weew ftft ft fftft weett wwtwe wftt ftft 

ftT ft fWWTW wft ft ERlft WEt I FW ^STET ft wft ft 3TFEET WWT FsWET ft? 

WWTFFWET ftw : ft fftlW wft WWT ftWT? Wlft FFlft FWftft ft fft ftft ft WW SEPT 
ft WWT fftftw WWW Ft? 3FTT qW? WW ft ft wft FFTFT W Ft I 

WWWTWWJI ftftt : ft ft I 

WWTFMRT ftw : WW ^5 ftw WTFft ft WWT WTWT, Wpj wftt ft wfftw WTWT, q?W WETT, 
fftwft ft ftft, ft fft ftft ft fftww Ft? Fft ft WWft Ft WETT ft W? 

WWWTWWW ftftt : ft ft I 

WWTFMET ftw : WF ft ^fftftf wft ft, ftft WET ft I W wft ft qw>, WEE fttfftftT ft 
WTFWT, WTWWft ft ft I FWft WET ftf ft wft WFlft-FTWFT wftf WTFWT WFlft-FPlft ft f^ft I 
ftfftW wnWWET ft ^fftWT ft WFW ftR ■3EW?ft FFTF WF ft fft ftft ft WW ft WEE ft 
fft FWT WETT fft \3WT WETT I 

WWWREET fttft : Genuine differences ft I 
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'• Genuine differences 1 1 qq# W % I qqi Ft, qrfStqf 

faiTHT, economic q%F I qi# # q># # qqRT % I qFq#f# qfT^ Ft I q># 

1 1 # f#q TR% q? q^, q^ q^T 7$q #qi I: I 3R qq 3Kfqqf #t #3T #fqq, qt qq# 

q# qF FFt f# f## qr qq% iff q# #i#%Fqq#%FqqiqT# fptft qtt# 

3TFRT # #3 #, qT <4tfK qqt qi<t# I ## 4l# qT qq qjqTT v>lfc(l ## %, 3fFT qq> q# 

jiic) i *-iq> qffqt qF tft ^ i '3ns=hl qq qftqr % qiq qqqr ^ i qqqit ?qr ms # $q< 
=F^f, qFqtq^iqF qtFqr f# qq qtq ftqqq qF qq#R qqiq, # # q# FtqT % qq 
qlqt qft qq qq# qq# q? qqi Ft i q# q#q % wfi^ qq vihmi ^ i qq> ^q> Fq 
q? ?qqT qtr 7 ft ^, # ^#q-q#q qq qq Ft qr# % ## # f# qq qq qitf qqiq 
qFt, qq ## qq? qq Ft i f## # Fqq# j^qq ft Ft qt q# qr qq# qq# i 

qqqiqqq #s# : ##q arm qtFr qT qrgqf f#qT sjt, qt 3q# fqqT qT, $qjqr 
qqiqjtt qq f^rr qi, #? #qq? Fffqq # qr # i 

qqtFRTM %q : 3T#FqtT? 

qqqqqq #qft : ft, aqqqqq i 

qqiFRnq #Fq : ft, ft i 

qqqiqqq #qft : Fq qtqt #t f#tr qT i 

qqiFTqrq %Fq ; eft qqT? qt fh# qqp ft qt q#§RT qF # f# Fq #ft qtt # 1 #r 
gq # MTq q# st f# Fq qq#t ^ qqt qgq qq qqf# q qq i ##q qq-qq fqqr 
qq-qq #qrt qnqT i 


qqqmqq #qft : qqq? 

qqiFRnq %ft? : q# qi<di (sini ?q Hi*t # f# <$ij5 feq q^i, qiq q snqq q qFi^-Frq% 
Fl% q*t i 

qqqrqqq qtqft : ^ft ft i 

qqiFwiq %q : q^q Ft w qqqt qiq qq gfqqrfr q i qpft qit ^tt 
qtfqfeiqq qt fef^ qt 3ftT W Ft# 1 1 f## FqH'l#R qtt # #, # fo# qq qtt q# 1 1 

qqqRiqq #qft : M ^FjTI # qtt STF# feHTT qT? 
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TSTTFmT ^50 : ^9IJ|<3 TTt <ff <It TT> Tf Tit tfaTT % TT?f f?WT 2JT I 

TT^fsETT TEFft St, SERF I «l^d Tift TTT sff TT*t | f?TTT SIT I 

<IHHI<W<JI sfmff : qsftft&H? 

^HIFWM : qsPlft^i< $t, Tt sp «TT, TTTT TTT?% T^F # f?TTT SIT I <ET?% 
^ vi»iebi c^T TFT SIT I HPEH FT fsErft TTTft % f?Rt, 3<TT5t ebMprWd % f?Ef TS& 
^ftfaTT T^ 3, TS& SEt ?f, sft % TET 1 1 TTffc TTTET TT^fTEift T? T$ff| 

TIHdW % <EM T# Ft<t TTTSET s£t <|pTTT Tt I Tt JT TTTT I TT<*kl4l SET, Tt % 3TFT 
SE< TT RSE # if <UTT?if TT Ft; WTf TT TFTT T# 1 1 TEft MTIHH TT Tt 

TFTT I cjt TEfM S& T^f 1 1 <ft TTTf sft M %\ 

<1HHKI<4<JI TKlff : €fcEt | 

TTTFTWET %<T : TiT chH^ij TTH<-fUl Tt3RT s& FTTft Sf^£t I, fart# T?nT-TTPT 
^ 3> TRl t I FT STFT 1 1 ^ 7RT if TEE Ft, Elfor sff TT^fruft SET TEft I, 
HTtfsE sff T$T I TFT TTTt TFT SETT 1 1 

<im*ikn u I : <TT SET TEf) % | 

'H r -<IF<HM TFT : 3ffT Tf?t TET TRSET T^t TTTfe T?t ^ 1 1 TT RTT J^PlfHqPlil SET 
TFT ^ TiKmU^FT TTt I TT TiKmHTH % SETT T§T SET TW TOct t TT^fTFft % I Tt 
W TTTT Ft, HST) TTft Ft, Tt?Eft Ft, Tt# ft#, T3TTT ft#, sflHlV #se Ft, s#TF, T^RF I 
TT sp SETT Ft# t 3 T# TT# T>FT TTf ? s## T# I 3TT#t T# Eflft# I TTTT # FIT# # 
^ VJ ll ^> ^T % I TTTTTT % T# Tlcfl T#, TFT #ft 3TT5T SETT SETT Tt# Ft# %, SETT 
T><# ^ TT# # ftw # I 

<m»ii< N»i^ qft : TTT TTFft 5§TT % TF# Sff f#fi ## TTTTTT TTTT TT^t FfT 
t, TT flilTl, TfTTT, TTT 3ffT <^T TTT 'jftrff §T^Tt % TF% T f<Tt 3ftT ^?T SET 
'i r1 ^ HI ' J[ ^TT T fT^ spft T^f TTTT TT%%? FTEET TTTT Tf. . . 

TTTFTTEH %T : ^Ff ^ fTT % | 

TITTTTTT %lft : % f^T I, ^ft FT 1 

TTTFTTTT %T : fTT TTT Ft TEETT % Ft I 

TTTTTTTTT Ttrft : Sjft^f I 
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Jldl6<eiM 16* : efflid FF Ft TFT ft eft FFT fFFT Ftl? 

<H’1KN u i 4lF$l : FT, # <£l<fc ^ I <eH4l 3?tT ^■'InI % si'isl % 3TTF eftFt *t Ft 
gfl&FF IFT 6ldl % 3?tT 3lfld, FFF 3ftT Trqit Fit Ft W4l {left 3F FFiF 
3TtT rfEnt Fit ?FTF leid F?t FFT 3ftT TFFRFFi Fil4 F eTFT% % fetl ’ft FFT fFeftgeft 

F<F>I< F?T 3)Pl=ll4 ^TrFFFFiFT HI<^H Ftl Fteft? $FF>I 4t jW... 

JlFISTelM 4s* : FFM Ft FFt I ftel'Jlel FiT F1F FFt Ft FFt FFT F?TF> FStf^TST «b<4) 

FFFTTTFR 4)y(l : FFT 3TF Ft FINF) FFild Ft! (T3TT fl> J ll'414l % dUiltf Ftt dlF) 
fff? FFFFFTFFftFr anfefr FetTF It" 9 «ft ff FFgF f# 4t aftr ftf ff ft 

■STFeT FtT% Fit tIHd FT J NI t>? 

ddl6<etlet 1 6^ : FF Tit FFT RM T^FT ^ fit OT^Ieft Hflel Fl Field FTFT ^ I FiiilF Fl 
eftFi Fff> FF «wet, ^FT % -i'FlH FiFT, eft ^Ft TTF FTFI Filild Fit el<& FFTf 
-Hlefl FTfl) FF FiTF FF I 

TFRIWI FTFft : fo# F fe# FF FF FFF FFFT # Fife! I 

FFTFTeTTet IFF : f4>4l F fl>41 Ftt H$, FF?t eft 1 ! Fit, vJ*^l ell'll F5t FiTFT FT FT viTfl 
If % ddll I Fpft FF% FFt FF Fil fli Ft l?T FF FeTFFft §«£Hel FF Rietfdeti % JdF>l 
RF I I eftF> 7tFFi TTF % FTF F fli FTTi Fl| F^tet F Ft I flFTFt FTF tf t$ls4 FT? FF 
FT^etf ^FFIF ®tF%, PF-FTF FFTft g^IFFR F?t 4t, FFlft 3TTFT4t F?t FFli ^f, FT FF 
FFT Ft FFRRTFff cfc R?jf ^T eftf FT ^FTF % FTF T5tF F%F, RTTF FFTF 
3F FTFT % I 

TTFFRTF’F 4lF4 : Fft ^T? 

FFTFTFM %F : FFT ^f FF T5tf ? FT? [F#] FTFT % %5 Ft FFT FFf F?t FTF 

% FF FT '3TTIT Slel ? Ft TTF5FT % 3TTTT F F^t FtF FF>FT F^t FtFT I FfFvF FrftFT 
FF, ^FTFIFt ddldi FF Ft FFkTT ^ fFT ^ ell 1 1 FTlff FtIFFT F3T Ft diR F F 3TTF FTTFit I 
FT, FT*tt F cRtt FF FFFSt fFTT F^, Ff^FF 3MtfFFF fFF FFt, FTF F I FfFR ... 

TTFFTTTFF #jft : FF) FFiT Ft Ft... 

'jtFtFTFTet %F : tt^ FFT, Ft^ FRT FFT Ft FT I FFT^ FFft Ft F1FT t tit 

Ftf FF?r4 TTTFT, Fteftflt fF^f ^TTflFT t, F^ F Ftt^ |# FTFT F%, Ft fit FF^ fFF 

1 19. See SWJN/SS/5 1/p. 107. 
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RT*ft HN< Rft r -b\% ^ 7| I 3flT RRt TRett ?, eft Tgcf (g<|<s| Rt | ^ 

RT?T 1 1 eft '3FTT RT RRT chli)^ RtR Ft Reft eft 'lefl'-ll RF FteTT STRT *f f% cEHJr ^ 
Ft RTRRft^RRTTflREtt RRft 3tt? ^ffft 3IRT RReft I 

rtrtrft %rtt : 1 1 rt T5t%-T5t% Ft wm 1 1 re eft se^ frr ^ <et eft 

^f '3TR7T cReTT t RR ft F^TT RRT <ET RR, RR ^RTR RT ^ Reft RRlft t? 

RTIFTRTR %F : Rt^ T5TR RT% Rift 1 1 

<IH*1KW J I ^tsjft : Rtf RfTR Ref Reft? 

^RnReTRT %F : Rtf 7RTR Rift Rftf | R?f R^TTR Rt RR, RTTF, R^F RR ftft WR 
^ RRTRT STT, eft JeRT RRTRT SR RReffc tRMTRRT!Rftf#T7RfftR Rft, ftfftR 
?TTR RFR-Fe# RTR gft R& R$t RRft I FRTft fttRR Rft7F RT RR Rift Rff^, R% 
RT Rft R%ft, TiR? dull R%ft f^i TRF RT ^ 3TR5T RRT, RRft RE TR #R ftRTRjRRF 
R^tRR FRft Ft I 

TTRRTWT : Rft # I RR Rift sft^RT eft Rft ?ft? 

^FTFTRTRftFR : Ot Rff IjftftRT R$f TFT I 
TRRRRPR ^tsrtt : sftt RRR ^ j%TT ftt | 

RfRFTRIR %R : sft Rftf I 

RRRRRFR^Tft : ft ft^TT feel RTRT fRR^ RRR TfR gR ^ % RR R§R R& 
Rt'ftRT Ft RRft f | 

^RTFRRT%F : FT, FT, Ft RRRT ft 1 ft Ft Rf I |fT, RftR7 RtRftTT Rftf , ftftER 

ft eft Ttr; RTF ft 'RRR RR RR TrRT3ft ft RtReTT f ftft RE RRTT RteT TFT ^1 

RRTRTT #lft : RTT ^t, ^TT ^t | 

RITFRleT %?i : RF eft RJeT | eft | RT % RRT^ RR eTft=ET J3TT, RT^fR^t RtRfT 
RT-?RRleTT SR, f^RRf $ I^R I 

RTRTRFR ^tsjft : Rft Ft I 
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J1C<I6<<1W TOTT : TOlT fe><1lTO' TO FF> TO gTO 9TTF fTO TO I FF fTOFTHl TO TTTFF FFT 9FF 
TOTO? TEjflTO, TFTTOT ^ Fg<T TTTW FFTT F fl# TOt TOlfTO?T TOf jTTTO | fTO FF <miTO 
fTO TO, ff garr, TO §3 tt i gTO TO tort ft i ff ^ fTO araFTT if f frftf&i TO fTOTO i 
FFfTOF 3F FFF TO TOTO 3TTFF ^ TOTO TO fTO fTO WH TOf TOTfTOF FTFT, fTO FF> TO 
TO TOt 3TTTTR FFTT if TTF^ I 

TTFFTTTFfTOfTO : FF? FW J5T fXkTO '*TT^' 20 TO TO TOT fTO fTOTOfFlTO TOfTOTOftl<H 
1 1 3llMcbl ?TT FlTO TO Fp5 TRM TO fa>. . . 

j1cJI6<WW TO6<^ '• jTT%T TO, t Fl I ?fTO FlTO FFT TO TO I 9TFf FFtTO TO fTOlT 

TO 5<lcbl jW TOT ?|ftTO TOff^TTOfTOFF TO -3TTFTO % TO TORlfTOcKi TO TTFSf TOt ?3FTO 
tft tTO TOt tft TO i FrffTOff^FFT TO ftTO TO TO TOt TO fTO TO ftTO^TO ft ftMftft TO fTOr 
<9si TO f,iii=i TO fTOr i 

TTFFTTFFF TOfTO : TOf <94W TO 3FFTT FSTTTT F^TJ FF FTFi TOT I 

FFTFTFTFTOFF : FTTO TO FlfTOrtTOcT TO FTFT FFF TOTO I 

TTFFTTTF'F TOfTO • Fi?f, FTTO vJiTO FtTO FT TO TO TOT TO 1? TO l <51, TO cjjfcs TORif^cw 
if FTF TO, TOFT FFFTT ?9TTTT FT^F TOcTT FT I 

j) C<I6<<1I<1 TOFF : fTO, fTO, TOTOftTO TO fTOTFjF fTO I TOTOf TOTOftTO TO TTFft 3TFFT 
TOTO TOf TO TOt ftf TO i 


[Translation begins: 

Jawaharlal Nehru: What is your subject today? 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: I wanted to know something about the questions 
that are asked of you in the Gandhian circles. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: You want me to answer that? 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes, please. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is very difficult. 


120. Moraiji Desai. 
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Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Committed Gandhians usually ask the following 
questions: 1) Communism claims to have solved the problem of poverty but 
it has taken away personal freedom; 2) Gandhiji’s claim was that village 
industries can also solve this problem. How far do you subscribe to these 
two views? Can your Five Year plans be taken as a third alternative? From 
your experience of these Plans so far, are you convinced that they can solve 
the problems of poverty and unemployment? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: This is an extremely long, difficult and complicated question, 
which cannot be answered in brief. But as far as the last part of your question is 
concerned I think that undoubtedly the problem of unemployment can be solved 
through the Five Year Plans. I cannot fix a date for that because it is a complicated 
question. Let me put it in another way. After all, the Five Year Plan is not a rigid 
document. It can be altered and increased or decreased whenever it is found 
necessary. But the basic necessities of the people in the country — food, clothes 
and other things — cannot be provided, particularly with the rapid growth in 
population, unless we adopt the new techniques of the modem age. If the population 
had been less, it could have been done. But it is becoming increasingly more and 
more difficult. You will find that wherever new techniques have been adopted, 
the problem of unemployment has been solved. There may have been some 
problems in the process. It is wrong to think that it leads to unemployment. It 
may happen temporarily. But hundreds of new avenues of employment and 
production open up. The wealth of a country increases. Now, if we were to say 
that all trains be stopped and people all over the country should travel in tongas, 
there will be millions of tongas which will mean more employment. But the 
production of goods will become less, not more, and ultimately employment will 
also decrease because many things will come to a halt. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: What is your view about the communist claim that 
they have got rid of unemployment? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Are you referring to the communists’ claim as a principle or of 
any particular nation? The answer to either is separate. What is communism? 
People talk about it without trying to understand. Very few people understand it 
and those who talk about it either criticize it or praise it without understanding it. 
Communism is an economic, a scientific way of looking at problems. This is the 
fundamental thing. Now, there are a number of methods by which communism 
can be brought about in a society. There may be violence and coercion. But 
fundamentally there is not much difference between communism and socialism. 
The difference arises because the history of communism in the last hundred or 
hundred and fifty years has been such that it has got linked to forcible take-overs 
and coups and their coercion of the people. It is only the method of doing things 
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which may or may not be acceptable. But the economic viewpoint of both socialism 
and communism is more or less the same. There is no doubt about it. Broadly 
speaking, if you wish to solve any problem in the modem world, you have to take 
all the pros and cons as well as the likely consequences into consideration. It is 
much more likely that the problem will be solved in this way, rather than to let 
each individual do as he likes. That would not be a wise thing to do. This is what 
is known as planning. What the planning is all about is a different matter. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: To what extent do you think village industries can 
eradicate unemployment? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There are temporary advantages in village industries, some 
long term, some temporary. You can divide village industries into two categories. 
One is the category of village industries which are run by adopting modem 
techniques. If that is done, it becomes better in every way. The other category is 
of those industries in which new techniques are not used. Then they cannot 
compete. It may be a temporary solution but they cannot compete. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: If you do not believe in the philosophy of khadi, 
why do you wear it? You criticize severely people who wear yellow robes 
without leading the life of an ascetic. Do you not lay yourself open to the 
same criticism if you wear khadi without following that life style? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I would like to know what this philosophy of khadi is all about, 
I have never accepted any philosophy ever. If anyone who wears khadi and 
thinks he is a wise man, he is welcome to do so. But I do not accept this. I 
accepted wearing of khadi for various reasons. Firstly, it is a symbol of our 
struggle for freedom. I had said once about khadi that it was our the livery of 
freedom which Gandhiji liked very much. This was a sufficient reason. Two, it 
became a symbol of reducing disparity between the haves and the have nots 
because even people of ordinary status could wear it. The difference may be only 
in quality. Three, in the situation that prevailed then, production of khadi and 
encouragement to this village industry was extremely important. I said so in 
those days but the situation prevails even now though now there are other angles 
in it, I cannot say what will happen fifty years hence. But at the moment it is a 
symbol of promotion and encouragement of village industries, which I think is 
very essential. That does not mean, or rather 1 do not understand that to mean, 
that there should be nothing but village industries in the country or that there 
should be no heavy industries. I think they are absolutely essential. So, for these 
various reasons, I think wearing khadi is good and necessary. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Is simplicity also one of your reasons? 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: I have already said that because of its simplicity it reduces 
disparity. I will go one step further. I do not know if it is just a habit. I feel 
uncomfortable if I wear anything else. It is a habit. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes, yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is a habit of forty years. I feel uncomfortable even in very 
fine khadi. It does not feel good to the skin. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Habit is a big thing. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Oh yes. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: But Gandhiji used to say that he was the greatest 
socialist, communist and egalitarian because he used to live like a trustee and 
took from society only what was absolutely necessary for himself. He used 
to consider taking more as a form of exploitation and violence to the poor. 
Then why do you, Rajendra Babu and other colleagues, who are regarded as 
Gandhiji’s disciples and heirs, not lead a life of such simplicity so that the 
ministers, high officials, and the rich may learn by precept and the poor may 
feel happy? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is not right that you should compare anyone with Gandhiji. 
It is obvious that Gandhiji was Gandhiji while we are small people. But another 
answer to this is, leave aside today, that my lifestyle was no different in Gandhiji’s 
time than what it is today. The only difference is that when I used to travel, then 
I would normally travel third class. But in my ordinary habits and lifestyle, there 
has been very little change. I have always followed the same routine except 
perhaps when I went to jail. I live in a large house but there is no special change 
in my lifestyle. To be absolutely frank, my life, except when I went to jail, has 
always been a pretty comfortable one physically, then as well as now. What you 
said about Gandhiji living like a trustee is not correct because he himself did not 
keep any money. He used to say that those who had money should keep it as a 
trust. What was the word that was used to describe the rule in his ashram? I have 
forgotten the word. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Aparigriha. 

Jawaharlal Nehru. Yes, Aprigriha, which meant having no possessions. It is a 
very good thing but in a personal way. Those who are able to do it should do so. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: You have criticised parigriha many times. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: Parigriha? There is a difference, I criticise not possessions but 
acquisitiveness. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh yes, acquisitiveness. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There is a difference. I dislike snatching and pulling among the 
people. I think that acquisitiveness is the basis of a capitalist society. I am not 
criticising it. It is the basis of capitalism. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: They accept it. It is not a good thing. The other aspect of this 
is competition, which is, to a certain extent, a good thing. Competition can lead 
to results and without it there is no incentive. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It depends on the people. For instance, we were in jail. There 
was nothing to do from morning to night except to lie in charpoys, no reading, 
writing, nothing. But some of us used to work very hard, read, think and try to 
prepare ourselves for the future. That depends on the individual. But Gandhiji’s 
example is simply not relevant. You can say there should be simplicity, etc., but 
the important thing is to work. On the one hand, there should be simplicity, that 
is, no artificial show. But in today’s world, we need facilities for working. If I do 
not keep a car but go about in a tonga, a great deal of my time will be wasted. If 
I do not have my work typed, the volume of output will become half or one- 
fourth. So a man needs conveniences in modem life. Apart from the fact that 
Gandhiji was a different kind of an individual, he used to have twenty-five people 
behind him to do his work. One would carry his bundle, someone something 
else, some a charkha. That is not possible for everyone. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Vinobaji also has sixty people with him. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That happens. But his or Vinobaji’s doing so sets a good example 
to the people and serves as a reminder. That is all right. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: People know that you lead a simple life. They are 
hinting at the kind of style that you have to adopt. When in the city slums and 
rural areas, there have been no arrangements for clean drinking water, light 
and ordinary cleanliness, what kind of a socialism is ours to spend millions of 
rupees on air-conditioned buildings and five star hotels like the Ashoka and 
Janpath? How is it proper? 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: What do these things have to do with socialism? Does socialism 
mean that everybody should be equally in difficulties and poverty? That is a 
wrong way of looking at socialism. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It would be better if you said that when the common man 
cannot get even the basic necessities, then it does not seem quite right that some 
people should be able to use luxury goods. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: That is right. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It has nothing to do with the Ashoka and Janpath because we 
have had to build them for our guests. Thousands of people come and stay there. 
We built it in record time, in ten months, for the UNESCO Conference. We had a 
large hall constructed in which 1 ,200 delegates could sit. There was no place to 
put them up. So it was built. Even now thousands of people come and stay there 
and we want them to come because they bring in foreign exchange. This happens 
everywhere. You will find that even in communist countries huge, beautiful hotels 
are standing. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh! 

Jawaharlal Nehru: One of our members of Parliament complained about the Ashoka 
Hotel. Then he went to China. When he came back, he said he will not complain 
again because he saw bigger and greater hotels there. So, these things go on 
everywhere. It is true that in India, there is a great deal of luxury and soft-living 
among a few and also a lot of money being thrown about for show, which is not 
proper. Even if someone has a great deal of money, he should be ashamed of 
bragging about it. That is why, at the beginning of our freedom movement, when 
Gandhiji came, the practice of wearing khadi was started which made people 
look alike, whether they had money or not. This created a climate of equality. 
Delhi is a specially bad example of wasteful expenditure and throwing about 
money. Please do not think it is officers who indulge in such things. Some may, 
but it is, by and large, businessmen and contractors who have become rich 
constructing New Delhi, who do so. They are pretty ... 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: That is true. It seems it is necessary to pay more 
attention to slums and rural areas. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The Government or the Municipality or the Panchayat Samiti 
have a great responsibility in the matter. But the best of governments cannot do 
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the work of every individual. What I mean is that there is a great difference. The 
people in the villages must take pride in keeping their villages clean. They can do 
many things, though, of course, they cannot arrange water supply, etc. There 
they need help. But they can do fifty other things. I am not talking about everyone 
but the difficulty is that often we build nice houses and colonies, which turn into 
slums five years later. How is that to be prevented? For that, it is necessary to 
educate the people in social behaviour. This is a fundamental thing. It is useless to 
expect the government to do everything. It neither can nor ... 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes, that is not possible. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is not possible. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: But Panditji, have you noticed that there is no 
dedication among our workers, very good ones, old workers, towards this? 
There are so many important problems waiting to be tackled, and instead of 
paying attention to them, they are absorbed in petty matters, agitation, publicity 
and whatnot. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is our weakness. What is to be done? It is gradually going. 
When you compare the two, you will find that it is easier to take great risks in a 
moment of passion rather than to keep one’s nose to the grindstone, which does 
not bring in kudos. The latter is far more difficult. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: But Panditji, I can vouch for the fact that there is 
such tremendous satisfaction in living in a village and working that one does 
not feel like coming out. Speaking for myself, I do feel like coming to Delhi 
to meet you sometimes. But it is not as if nothing happens there. A great deal 
is happening there. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, that is your good fortune. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Really. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Let me give you an example of what is happening in India. 
Three or four years ago, an American lady came to me. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes, you told me. In Madras. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: In Madras. And she ... 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Was she from a rich family? 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: No, she was not rich. She was from an ordinary family. Her 
brother was a missionary and she came here under his protection. She did not 
like the missionary work so she went from village to village. She was a doctor. 
She became interested in the villages and settled down. Her brother was very 
perturbed that she should be living in a hovel and felt it was beneath their dignity 
and whatnot. He tried persuasion but she did not listen. The brother wrote to the 
Government asking that she should be extradited and sent back to the United 
States. The Government had no special interest in keeping her here and told her 
to leave. Then she wrote to me and met me. When I talked to her, I was very 
much impressed. I asked her what she did. She told me that she had no money. 
She said she sits in a village, collects the children, bathes them and treats them 
for minor ailments. She said she did not have too many medicines but did what 
she could. People began to recognize her and come to her. So, in this way, she 
had opened a children’s centre without any money or help or anything. So you 
see those who want to do something can do it in a thousand ways. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes, yes. But there is one question, Panditji. Gandhiji 
was killed by Godse. It was an act of violence and in your words the work of 
a mad man. By the same calculation, is it not a continuing perpetration of 
violence and madness against the Indian people that the administrative system 
which was described as devilish by Gandhiji, and cursed by you and the 
Congress as bureaucracy, has been accepted in toto without any fundamental 
change, with all its red tape and centralization, though you are Gandhiji’s 
heir ? And the fact that you permit so much corruption and atrocity? Is this 
machine, or this system, so strong that the human nature wants to change it 
but Prime Minister Nehru is helpless before it? That Nehru who can give up 
the bad and useless in traditions that have come down thousands of years 
clings to this useless system in the name of stability and, though a 
revolutionary, dares to move slowly? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: This is not one question at all. There are ten, twenty questions 
and some of them are such that you take certain things for granted and then ask 
me why it is so. I do not accept your basic argument. You have quoted Gandhiji 
as saying that he disliked the system and called it devilish. What was he referring 
to? He was talking about imperialism. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Imperialism. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Within that he referred to the bureaucracy. It is essential in 
every country, whether it is socialist, communist or something else. The greatest 
bureaucratization is in communist countries. 
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Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Really! 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is obvious. What does a bureaucracy mean? It means 
government servants carrying on the work of the society. The more there is 
socialism, the more need there is for bureaucracy. It is the least in capitalist 
countries. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh! 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Even there it is increasing because the modem society has 
become very complex. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Extremely so. But by comparison, wherever there is free 
enterprise, with everyone allowed to do what he likes in business and industry, 
there is less of bureaucratization. Where public sector is predominant, bureaucracy 
becomes more important. If the railways are run by the government, all the 
Railway employees become government servants. The same is true of Posts and 
Telegraph. So these things should not be mixed up. It is a misunderstanding. 
Bureaucracy is essential and the work of the nation cannot get done without it. 
The difference is that during the British rule the bureaucracy was not merely a 
servant of the government, but the government itself. So there is a big difference. 

Now that is over. India has, compared to the other countries which have 
become free during the last eight to twelve years, benefitted a great deal by 
having a trained bureaucracy. We see that there is a great demand for trained 
people in all the other countries, in the newly independent nations of Africa and 
Asia. We are sending them administrators, engineers, teachers, doctors and 
financial experts, to many countries. We have sent hundreds of them. Without it 
work cannot get done in the modem world. We are also sending people to the 
United States and the Soviet Union to be trained in engineering and science and 
other fields. They come back and take up government jobs, not all but most of 
them. So you must not confuse the two things. Trained personnel are absolutely 
essential in the modem world, at any time in fact, but particularly so in these 
times. Even what is called the red tape is necessary. What does it mean? It was 
called that as a joke but actually it means working according to rules. It does not 
mean delay. The difficulty is that sometimes the rules become so complicated 
that they create obstacles in the way of doing something. That can be prevailed 
upon. It is not the fault of the red tape but of the human beings who get entangled 
in rules and regulations. 

Take, for instance, religion. In the beginning, a religion starts off as a pure 
thing and gradually such complexities of rituals begin to accumulate that the 
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spirit of the thing is lost in mere show. Such defects accumulate around any 
social or human institution. When it happens in government, there are difficulties. 
We often read in newspapers about Mr. Khrushchev’s outbursts against the red 
tapism of Russian bureaucracy and the delay that occurs in achieving results, the 
same things we complain about here. Every few days Chou En-lai and Mao Tse- 
tung talk about the same thing. So this is a way with human beings. An Englishman 
named Wilkinson ... no, Parkinson has written a book . 121 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Have you heard of him? His name has become famous. He is a 
professor in Singapore. He has written the Parkinson’s Law. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Really? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: He has shown in that book how a government office expands 
and keeps expanding. It starts with a hundred people and gradually increases 
with a branch here and a section there. They create work for themselves. It is 
not that the other work gets done. It is written in a humorous vein but there is a 
great deal of truth in it. There are weaknesses in a bureaucracy. But it is necessary. 
Otherwise a country cannot be administered. A socialistic country particularly 
cannot work. Red tape is also essential to the extent that it is essential to work 
according to rules. When there are large-scale projects with expenditure of crores 
of rupees involved, there should be some rules to govern them. But if they create 
unnecessary delays, then they are useless. In India, generally the complaint is 
about the departments of finance and audit for there are long delays there. It 
shows that the rules are faulty. But the files have to go through those departments. 
Otherwise there can be major chaos in the public fund. So you must keep the two 
things separate. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: What about centralization? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Centralization? 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: In a sense, you can say that the biggest problem in the modem 
world is that the entire world is rapidly moving towards centralization because 
the work being done is on a large scale. For instance, if we want to put up a steel 

121. See fn 118 in this section 
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plant or something else, it cannot be done in small huts as cottage industries. 
They are bound to be large. Some things are big. If I put up a factory to make rail 
engines, it will be large. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There are some things which can be small. Gradually the entire 
pattern of working today is that something which is small becomes big. So it is 
cheaper to put up something big. There are certain advantages in that. Suppose 
there is a shopkeeper who puts up a supermarket. It will suppress ten to 50 small 
shops because the former has more capital and more goods. This is the tendency 
in government and in industry. You can see how it has expanded in the United 
States, etc., where there are enormous trusts and big conglomerations, and there 
is no end to it. On the other hand, there is a desire not to interfere in the freedom 
of the individual. Centralization does restrict individual liberty somewhat by 
imposing controls. That is bound to happen whether it is socialism, imperialism 
or capitalism. So we must choose the degree of centralization that we need because 
we cannot do without it, and at the same time maintain individual liberty too 
which means decentralization as far as possible. A balance has to be maintained 
which is a big problem. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Why are you tied to one party when you have the 

greatness and character to be a leader of the whole nation? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is only saints who can dabble in human affairs on a personal 
basis. Today everything else, particularly the kind of politics that we have today, 
requires to be done through institutions. Government is one of them. Then, in a 
democratic set-up, there is a need for a public organization of some kind. Therefore, 
it is necessary to work through an organization in which the members may be of 
one view, more or less, even if not wholly so. Otherwise, if each individual pulls 
in a different direction, nothing can get done at all. So we have to decide where 
we wish to go and once that is done, the help of people who are like-minded has 
to be sought. Otherwise there will be endless argument about the goals to adopt 
and the path that should be followed and, if there is no consensus, complete 
chaos. Yes, it is true that party ism itself may be harmful. Now, it is not possible 
to draw a line between the two. 

I function in several capacities. One is, like everyone else, in my personal 
capacity. Then I have been a leader of the Congress, though I have no special 
position in the Congress at the moment. All right, I am a leader of my party in 
Parliament and leader of the Lok Sabha. The status of the leader of the Lok Sahba 
is slightly different from that of a party leader because members of all parties are 
in the Lok Sabha. I have to take care that the dignity of the Lok Sabha is 
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maintained, etc. That is different from the party leadership. So many issues are 
linked together. But there is no sense in saying that an individual should work 
separately and not belong to any party. He can, then, only become a sadhu and 
keep giving advice, which may have an impact but he cannot do anything effective. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: He cannot do his own work? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, he cannot. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: The basis of Indian democracy was a consensus of 
views. The basis of western democracy is majority opinion. Nobody can 
question a decision taken by consensus. This was the strength of our old 
gram panchayats. The same strength is not to be found in majority decisions 
and, in fact, ultimately it becomes the decision of a few. For instance, suppose 
there are one hundred members in a Legislative Assembly of which fifty-one 
belong to one party. In a party meeting, twenty-six people hold one view and 
twenty-five another; it is the former which wins out and then all the fifty-one 
members of the party have to agree. There are major defects in this type of 
elections. Looking to all this, have you ever seriously considered having a 
consensus democracy? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: When has any decision been taken in the history of India or 
any other country with the agreement of everyone? You take many things for 
granted and then ask me what the solution is. I do not agree that any decision has 
ever been taken anywhere in the world with the agreement of one and all. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: I can tell you from my own personal experience 
that thirty to thirty-five years ago, in the village panchayats in the rural areas, 
when we used to work in Bijolia, etc, the decisions were all taken by 
consensus. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I agree. These things are possible on a small scale, and when 
the world is a static place. It is possible to arrive at decisions by common consent. 
What are the problems that used to arise? It used to be things like misbehaviour 
of a boy with a girl or something in which there is no principle involved. Some 
may take a more lenient view than the others and a decision is taken to impose a 
fine or something. It is not a question of a principle in which there could be two 
points of view and by which some may benefit and others lose. 

The difficulty arises when one section benefits and another suffers. Take, 
for instance, a zamindar and a peasant. Can they arrive at a decision mutually 
acceptable to both? It may be possible in some cases. But if the farmer says he 
should be given a share of the zamindar’s land, naturally the zamindar is not likely 
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to agree. A man may agree on principle. So the moment there are social conflicts, 
it simply cannot work. As I said, it may have worked when there was a static 
society and a small village. I think in villages people often listen to their elders. 
But when the population increases and the social relationships become more 
complicated, then things become very difficult. Now, you will find that the history 
of democracy, as it known today, dates back to ancient Greece. There was a 
village democracy of sorts in India too thousands of years ago, but let us leave 
that aside for the time being. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: But what was that democracy like? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The citizens of a small city would get together and debate. 
There were no representatives. If the city had a population of ten thousand, all of 
them would go there together and decide about the laws to be passed and whatnot. 
It was a polis state — not what we mean by police, but a Greek word. So democracy 
began by everyone getting together and expressing their views. But when the 
population rose by millions, then it became impossible to meet at the same time. 
Then gradually the idea of electing representatives took shape. So it was all very 
well in small villages as it happened in Greece or India. But how is it to be done 
when there are large populations? It is impossible. I agree that as far as possible 
we must try, particularly in villages, to arrive at decisions by common consensus. 
That is a good thing. But the basic conflicts cannot be resolved unanimously. 
There are bound to be different viewpoints. You can either arrive at a consensus 
by persuasion or threats or fear, or they may agree out of respect for an individual 
whether he understands the issues or not. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: But, Panditji, it is said that so long as Gandhiji was 
alive, the decisions of the Congress Working Committee were arrived at by 
and large unanimously. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is wrong. It is just not right. You can read my book A 
Bunch of Old Letters which was published last year. In that you will see the 
number of conflicts that arose in the Working Committee, people resigned and 
there were disputes. Gandhiji became annoyed with me. Rajendra Babu and others 
resigned when a proposal of mine was not accepted in the Working Committee. 
This was a pretty common thing, though you must remember that at that time the 
goal before us was a straight-forward one — to remove the British from here. 
Complex issues like social reform were not involved. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Then take Subhas Babu. After all, did Subhas Babu not quarrel 
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with the Working Committee? So it is simply not right to talk about unanimous 
decisions. You must remember, that, first of all, what you say is not right; secondly, 
it was the time of our freedom struggle which was common to all of us; and 
thirdly, we had such tremendous respect for Gandhiji that in spite of all differences 
of opinion, we used to accept his ruling. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Looking to the situation in India today, created by 
the various parties and groupism within each party, it seems a good idea not 
to hold elections for ten years but to form a national, all-party, able, independent 
government and pit all our energy into the task of nation-building. What do 
you think of this suggestion? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: What will be that task? The quarrel, after all, is because there 
are differences of opinion about what our goals ought to be. If there is unanimity 
of opinion, there will be no quarrel. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: When some people pull in one direction and others in another, 
how can a decision be arrived at? This is just where the differences of opinion 
crop up. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: I see. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There are fundamental issues. Please forgive me, but I think it 
is absurd and makes no sense. Nobody fights for the sake of it. But in the modem 
world, the conflict arises because there is a difference of opinion among the 
people about which path to adopt. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: There is a genuine difference. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There are genuine differences. They differ on principles, 
economic principles, etc. There can be differences even among brothers. They 
need not necessarily quarrel over it. There is a difference. So the question is 
which path is to be adopted. Now, if you keep ten different people together, they 
will not be able to go in any one direction. Either they will quarrel or the pace will 
become slow. At a time when speed is essential, we cannot stop and stem the 
flowing river. We have to go along with it and steer its course. It is possible to 
form a government only when all its members think alike, at least on fundamental 
issues. Suppose, for instance, there is a war on and we are under enemy attack. 
Then there is complete unanimity among everyone that the challenge has to be 
met. Such things have happened and will happen again. But even then, everyone 
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has to hold similar views. Those who sympathize with the enemy cannot be 
counted. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: You had experimented once by taking in Syama 
Prasadji and the Harijan doctor as Law Minister. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Ambedkar? 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes, Ambedkar. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, yes. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: You had taken those people. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: So what? There has always been an effort on our part to take 
in others. In the beginning, the idea was not to look at things from a very narrow 
point of view. But whenever we have taken others, we have been let down by 
them. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Really? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Let down in the sense that it worked for a while and afterwards 
there were internal wranglings. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It became difficult to work together when there were 
fundamental differences. It is a different matter when people are taken on merit, 
like an economist, for instance, who does not belong to any party. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Like you took Deshmukhji? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Deshmukh was not taken in the capacity of a great economist. 
He was a very experienced man and had other qualities and so he was included. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Administrator? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: He was an administrator. Actually he was taken in Finance 
[Ministry] for he had experience in that department. Anyhow, we can take in an 
engineer or an economist on merit because the question of party does not arise. 
Generally speaking, there is no argument about ninety-five per cent of the issues. 
The noise that is made is over five per cent of them. It is generally over two 
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opposite points of view. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Quite true. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Take, for instance, our committee for the Five Year Plan in 
which people of different parties sit together and even if there are slight differences 
of opinion, it does not arise from party differences. There are debates over issues. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: There is a difference of opinion. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The same thing applies to the modem governments too, or a 
municipality or a corporation. Now, there is very little interest in partyism in 
corporations. The tasks are clear cut: maintenance of roads, lighting, drinking 
water and food supply, transportation arrangements etc., etc. There is no question 
of any party here, nor should there be. Generally speaking, there is no problem 
and people do good work and cooperate with one another. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: If It becomes necessary to present a united front 
against an external enemy, then why not to fight a battle against poverty, 
ignorance, disease, and disunity and other internal enemies, and to rebuild the 
nation? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have already answered this question. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes, you have. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It can be done to the extent it is possible. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: But what is to be done when there is a divergence of views? 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes, yes, that is right. Partyism and electioneering 
create factions among the masses and an enormous amount of energy, time 
and money are wasted on them. To stop all that and to divert the attention of 
the people towards social service and constructive activities in the rural areas, 
does not a united front government seem essential? The answer to this . . . 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have already replied. As far as possible there should no doubt 
be an effort to work together. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Are you still not convinced that Gandhiji’s last advice 
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to convert the Congress into a Lok Sevak Sangh 122 was really the right one 
and now the time has come to implement it? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: This question avoids the real issue. If the Congress had been 
converted into the Lok Sevak Sangh, the very next day there would have come 
up another party like the Congress to take on these tasks. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: After all somebody has to do them. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Not anyone. It is the same people who could have done it. 
What it means is to give up the entire administrative structure of the country, 
does it not? Lok Sevak Sangh would have meant no interference in it at all. Would 
we then have left the reins of the country in the hands of the people who had 
opposed us during the freedom struggle, or to the princes and zamindars. So you 
see, immediately we are faced with all these questions. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Whom are we to entrust all these tasks to? [Laughs! . Or, are 
we supposed to sit like the old sages and try to influence them? I do not say that 
it will not have an impact. It may, but the results could be dangerous because 
undesirable elements may try to assume control of affairs of state. Public opinion 
may be able to defeat them later. But ... 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Once they are ... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: They will be entrenched. Therefore, it is essential to have an 
organization or a party, which can hold the reins of power. There are dangers in 
that too, for there may be many defects in it. But that is a different matter. If the 
Congress had disappeared at that time, the result would have been actually a split 
in the Congress into two, whatever name they may be called by. Each one of 
them would have gone a different way. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: True. Now there are two small questions. One is 
something that I have always wanted to ask you. Why do you always wear 
a red rose? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: there is no special reason. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Nothing special? 

122. See fn 1 19 in this section. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: No, I had started doing this ten to fifteen years ago to add a 
touch of colour to our simple, dull white dresses and the habit has persisted. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes. Were you ever a professor? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, never. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Even for a short while? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Oh no. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Listening to your answers, I feel that you will make 
a very good professor. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, it is possible. Well, though I am not a professor, I often 
speak in public meetings as if I am in a classroom. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: That’s just it. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: When I first began speaking in public, I used to be very shy. I 
began by speaking among the peasants. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: I see. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I felt no shyness before the peasants. Moreover, I had to speak 
in a very simple language to make them understand. There was no possibility of 
playing with words. I had to explain things, not make speeches to be reported in 
newspapers. So ever since then I have got into the habit of trying to explain to 
people in simple clear words. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Once Morarji Bhai 123 told me that Vinobaji is a 
politician. What is your view about that ... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is obvious that he is. What does the word politician mean? It 
means a man who understands politics and holds views about it and expresses it. 
Politician does not mean someone who stands for election to an Assembly or the 
Parliament. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: I think that is what he was hinting at. 

123. See fn 120 in this section. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: You mean that he would like to go into Parliament? 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: No, that the organization or party that he is forming 
should take part in politics. I think he was hinting at that. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, no, that is certainly not Vinobaji’s intention. Many of his 
colleagues might be inclined that way. But he is different. 


Jh-IKN'JI %rfl : 3TFT qffd dT q# 3TTq# ftqfrt tf# I % dR qi rff 

qqRT q% qR fh 3^5 3TT^ Ff fadR I rffnff Rj RRq qft iff 


3j i h dl < qq tj# ^$ff 3 wprft f$K*fr aftr qq f^rffer hrt 

^TRT % 3Tt? qfRpft q# if RR fqRT RIcTT % 1 qqT 3TNcft if qq 

I? 3TFr£ H ^Rf if % I? 

J i e H5«rtM H6e> : ttHStl qi^ 3RRT qqTW I 

o*t'iKN u i : qpfr tRr 3iiHdR qr ^R?fT RRT % West ^ qf^iq, affr 
3 aFTT qj$ M?! eft RFT qR ^ 1 1 SRT 3 qR RFT =R% 
1 1 eft Wf q?R W 3R? |? qqTTT #TT qqj FRT qT%q qq qR?f #? 

jRTReTTW^ : q 3RJW eft ZR q$f RRR % q%pfr qferq* RT^q; % faq q=f 
3TtIW if W | ^R?f tl 

: qT?%2: 3TIT qfeqqi # I 

124. 20 June 1960. 


Translation ends] 


18. To Ramnarayan Chaudhary-lll 124 


jRTFMM ^6^ : STR qf 3TTq I 


W1JW1 : 3TR qf^d jfl ^fr-jqq cfc WT qf 1 1 



: qqT qqr qqR 3TTq qqR |? t q?R q?R R qflq | *sft-gqq % qqqf 


'jRR ^ I 
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FFTFTFTF FFE : # FT, #T Ff#Ft I FF #? FtF |r pE pEF FT# FT FFT «JF 
I, fatFFtt F# WH; F# fatFFtt TTF3TF t, fatFFtt F# I ##F- fafFFtt 3TTTF 
# FT?#: cfT ^T TTF#F, 3M 3TTTT FpFFt FT?Ft F FTFT F# I 

<WHKN U I FtF# : F# # #FT I? 


FFTFTFTTT FFE : FF FTFTTT I fat FFJ# F1?#E f#F# # F# # FFT # T#TT |, # 
3TR1# t, # FFT F# t, #T # #T FTF 1 1 fafatF FF ^t=E WTcT FT ^TT TTF?fa I Ft 
FTTFiT 3TTTT T?fTF MSdl ft FfarTFt FT I 


r FtF# :#FT###F#Ft##?TTFfa# tJFTTFT T# T# FT# t, #T 
FFT^ FFT W F# I FFT? F# TTddTMH FTFT pFTFT, FT# TTT§# 7FTFT I F# I 

^RJTFTFrM #FE : f F# TTF?TFT FFT fatTT FTF FTT TFTTT fafFT FT? # 1 1 #? FFT # =Et? 
FTF gTFfatF F# 1 1 FFT FFFFT 53 -TT FFTFT t, F^ Ff FT# 3TT# f I Fft-F# F?T?# 
if t, 3FFtt F^TF-FFIF |t, FFTRfOTTll^TTT^^sfjF 3TRFTF I f# FT#F-F#F 
F^E ^TT?# t, FT# FT-FFT FT F# #T Ft f#? # FftTTT FTTFT % FT fat# #? 

FT I ?|? F5FTFT F I F# T|F FTFTFT 3TT Fldl % F#3ft?F, FFFTT-FFFyT F#, FFT FFTFT F3F 
FTFT 1 1 


FFHIFF U I #F# : Fft FT I 

^FTFMIF %E : # F# # FTF # 1 # 1 1 FJF FpJ TgF FTFT# t FFT FlfFF §F, FlfalF 
^ ^ ^ # 3FTT# FF# f | Fit Ft Tt TTTF FT-FFT Ft, #faET Ft FTtf EF# F5FT #STT 
F# FtF, F Ft ?F# FtF? ## f I #? ?F# FTt^ $TFT F# fat ?F # F# FFT?# F F|F 
^ ^ FF FF FFF ^ F^, FTFTF-WF ^ F^ I FTft f^REft F?t I 4T HEFT FT FFFT 
^ ^ ^ ^ #TF-FF Ft ft?# # EF>m2 | FT# #qFFT FI'llPFFF Ft ^TFTF %, ^tF 
FFjtt F# | t^EEft FFT I; FtT FFT TTFT <3TFFt-#-FFFt FTF FT ^F-§TtT FFFT I, Ft 
FFT F^t FFFT % I 

TTFFTTTFF : T^t-JEF Ft 3E|fFF §T^tT-TTFTr Ftt 3TFT FTF, TTTFT^TFt 3TFTTF FT 
FFT FTFF t? 

^FTFTFTcT FFE : FTF Ft ^t FTTFFT F^f FFT %F Fttfr 1 1 FTF Ft =EtF FT^Ft % FTTftTF 

^ tl'hTI I #, FEF %F ^ft t FT TTFtF =Et FTfF F|FFt, FTF ^tfr I fat 

Ft "-Fp-H Ftt Flfat FfFTfa, FTF t Ft FtFf Ftt FTfF t|fiF I FTT FTF % FTFFT FTfa^ I 
FF FTFt ^t FtTF pFTFT FTfF F|FTtft t, FttF FtF I 3TF pFTFT FT# # FTF FTF FtF 3ffa# I 
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ER, TOR tTHF RE^ dW-tM TTFRE RT EF# #TF FE f#7E RE 7TRE RE f## E, #3T 
3r ^S # 7TRETT I f# TO7T% ET# ^ I ##R FTR-FTR REE #ETRER# <HH^r(l I RTR 
# <;<f#dK I, E TO7TRFT ETO RET I E E# ETO R# # FET7 3TT^ft FE ERR E# #F? 
E7 #T # #RT #TT RETEt |, R^E# RE#, lJ5#E#;*#7TE###3#tF JfoMR I 
E# 1 1 # ## ETET #, ##E #t^ EcfEETTT E# 1 1 tp EE# EIHlfRRi |, oqf#=TEE 
I, #7 ERT R# &E #t ET# I $#t RF f# # E^ I #, TOR # RJR pTET # 
TREE I, 3R>flH Ef#TT, TTEFR #t # , ^rfRR RE # I # #7 RET F I 

7TEET7TRE #S# : Enfold I # ^ ?}# E, #7T 3TTf#E #TTEETft, ^R7f #t RRT? 
E#F 3 3TTE# MIR E##3#tR3T#E%<|Et RT# West RT East ? 

EETF7TTEE #ET : RF RET # R7 7IEFT E E# 3TT# J^RjTRR REE FE R7F E I 9TTRR, EFT 
% EfiN# y#l # RRj R7R#t ^ ^ I E^R pETET, RcF EFT#-f#sn# Mf«dE> 3Tt#fEEE 
E#F E#F %, # F7#ET EFT R# #E EE7 FJRiEt E# ^ Ef|E pETET I 


TTEETEEE #?# : #TTEETft E#F 3? 

EETF7TTET #7T : #TTEE# *t R# ETpT | ##R RF # RT RET Ft EEft t R f# Rrj 3RR# 
# f# TipTFEE ^ # ETE 7E# % f^fR R^ET# E# R#E, RT^ # ET7T 7TRE # R5^ I # 
#7 RET %, E# 7R>E #t I RFT EwT E#EE *t EEJ# RET t? f# ^E # El ?l 7JEF ET# 
%, # F7 E7 # 7TTRR pi #t #R# 7TI RT# 1 1 3TR5T, ^R ^FTF R3T7TRT 7EERT %? TtfRET 
rM RRETT R^t I R7EJit R^lHd FR^ RET % fRi fREtt RR 7TI7TR RFt I ?7TRt RTR RFt F fRi 
Rt ^RHRR pRTRT 1 1 7tf%R RR# IfeRR ^tt I % Rt-RR 3TT% % M RRR^t %ET WRR 
R$f Ft# I RFT TTRT yq-ifMl I, : 5RTR Rt-RR 3TTR % fRR ^t %ET ^TTR Ft RT# 1 1 

REEUIR'JI RTRff : RT7R % 3TR 7#-^RR 3TTRT# 7t # I #7 7TTR-7TTR RRR 
RT7R 1 1 FT# Rt 7TTRlfTOF 7TR7R# ^RT Ft 7# t 3Tt7 ##, RRR5T RTRR RRT RRTR 
7TtRT %? 

RRTF7RIR ^F7T : ?f RRt RRET 7Tt^#7 7TtR # RRT Ri7 ^RRTR? RF 7TRET # R3R 7FR 
^ RRR# ^7 7TRTR R, #7 FT# FT# # R 1 # R^t 17FR7R Rv# 7F% % I RI%7 %, RTEE 
^FRTd ^7R # #TT3TT #t RFR RE# RTfnR, 7TTTTF ## RltFR I RTf^7 R # 7TTTIF % # 
--^W REE R# RRRT ^ I >3TTfe7 E RF RTR RRT # f## #RT7 RE RRT #T RTRT 
ETRT-fERT #t f#TTTT 7TR# R##rI|#7RFR#REtIi P# RF E# f# # R7?tFR 
F7 ERE fERT R5^ I RF RFR #E 7TEF# F f# R#Fd # ERE ^EIRT FtET % I #f#R RR 
TTtE RF 7TEFTR | f# ETftFE RE RTRT 3T7T7 #RT % I RT# # #-RTE F7 RRR R##7E 
R^Tt RE E#, RF ER RET, # RR R#, # # RTfRRR RE RET RE R#T I # RffRE 6lrll 
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% I d dT-dld dt 3Tdft fa did dFlft frpdft dot T?if d^dt ^ f^T%, dt ddtt dfl 
1 1 ^dt, dl?ffa, %dT, Td^-d>Utd # I dft ddldl FtdT % dd dcdT dddT 1 1 
^ 3> dd dm dd^ - dft did 1 1 dt dF ddw 3 tt dif ? # dr 4fai ft f^rar #rfr 
ft? 3Tdd d dd d dT dl% f 1 dT# did dt dd ddT I FT, dj8> «ilsidl ddd dd>, 

3Tdd fa dt dd ddT dd ddd dd> I 

dddlddd^dfa : ddFlft chlfarffat #T Wff fa Fd dTF dt dfaFd d”EF dd ddT 
d^dd ft TFT t? 3# 3FTT ddtt dfaf dTdfat fadT ft Tft f , dt dddd Fdld 1W 
ddT dd TT?t fa? 

ddl^CdTd faFd : dfad dffatd Tdddt? dd-faTTd ddd ddfa t? 

dddlddd %Ttt : dft-Jdd ddd ddfa t, dTdlft fa TFTt t, ffadfa 1 1 

ddlFWM faFd : #T dt dfaf Tdld dl^d dft §3TT I FT, dT*fT dlfat ddf fadT ddTd 3TT dTdT 
I, faf#T ddf TdTd Fdft ddd fa ddfa Fdf dft §3TT I TTcfc ffddld ddT §f % ffa> Fd 3Tdfa 
dfafadt dfa F*dFTd dTd d># TTdfa t, fadT TsTdf ftddld fa, dF dl ddd fa I dTd, dt dTd 
did Sllft dddl % dfat dlfat f , dt FdTd Jd>dM Ft dldT % I 

TlddTTTdd fatdfa : dft fafldfat, TFEdddfafa 3TTdfa ddTd fadT dT dft dtSTd dd 
% fddffafa fa, dt dTdfa dF dddldT dT fa dFT ddT Ft Tfa dddTt fa fatTdt % TdTdT 
ddd d fadT dTd, dffa dTFT dt dfadF ddt I ddfa d'FdtdftdddfaftfatTd'F 
dTd dFdfa ft I Fd dTF fa dddT dlfffa, ?d dTF d§t dd 3TNd ^t 4t I 

ddTFMTd dFd : ^5T dTd dff 3TIdT dd ^dT d5^t I d^Jdft 3 dfld d t dt ^ 
diFT? ^Tdd diTd dt dflddid dddft ft FtdT f I 3Td fddT fedT ^ FddT Ft? ^ 
ddddT | dddd Er ddT ddT ddd ddT d#d, d?FF ddt ’ft dif I 

dddTddd dtd^T : dF social service organizations % dft d did ^Fl T J^t ?tt 3td 

d# fddfdd d 3Hd% ^ffi dr, dr*i(t dddTt eft did dft d# «ft didd i 

ddIFTdM %d : #, ^dfed f fo# ^Td did dT Wld Rl^Rlvl ^ dift Ft I 
Fdlt dFTFdddd^5 ddld %, d#FdT dF-f^Tld % dTdd dd Tft % dddft d%F dUd 
dd Tft f I ddtt ^ift f^Fdft d, dt dddd d dtr 3Td d d§d dftd-dlddld d5T d>^ ^ 
ddT f, d^t 3Tt7 dF dd did I dt dt dttdd dFdTd dd% dd FtdT dldT f , ^5d-ftd Ftft 
f , ftdd m % fdrd t did, ^dfM Ftrft i i ^fed w dt diddr f^t dddT ft f i 
dlft dt aidd dft# f I ddl dl #Td #t ffdT d T%d, 3Tdd f^d; #T ^dt ^ 
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PET-EJt'T #, Fh^-EJE I aTW #W if F<iwW)d ft$T 3TEft f I #E 3TT# W# F# RWH[Et % 
% I «§0" flTSTWi Ft# % WT ^S RWi 4| j 1^M ?1SW>I, Hl'JlclM WS#t, F>HWit afTWW 
W# I EWi-^" Wif EEJ# #T % f#RT #T, # fER #, 3TETWE WT W^#, Wit^ 

#W 3ft WET W# TF# I 

TEETREFT #fcfFt : Eft FT I 

EEnFEWErT %FE : Eft #W Wit WET STTcft ^ f# \Hw>l 3TTFW t PT WET Wit, fERE-EJR% 
E|§t, # Witf ?R EEJ# WET E# Ft# I 3TW WF f# P# Wifi ft# Ft EfTW I WF cff #7 
Wf ET I, 3Tft WET E? t, TETfcFWT # | ##E PET flREF W%F fcfW# E# aTEft 
1 1 ^JTtE W%F if FWR TsRlftwt t, ##W ftE#-EJ#f if Wit^ fewWEt E#, EEJ# WET 
^ I 3TW E# ift WWEE if Wif^ afftW Eft EEJ# TTFWi ET WR# Ft fRT Wit, # #E ^Et 
WiFT WT # WIFT ftTWET 3TT? I aTW # E# WEf FEETT, FRRt WR# ff PR % PR, PR % 
PR, an# ETI# ff, WiET WE# |t I 

TETEREFT #sftt : # efficiency % point of view % ## W aTIEWit ftET WjS RERT 

% f#... 

EfWTFTRIR #E> : ^ # WiTF TsfET EiWi E# EE^E F3E %, EEJ# PETft WiET E I aTW (3I<1 
3# F# # WiET if # TWRT #E Ft FET F 3TR FETT EET WjR aft# FER EiftE 
if WiET WE# t, WfW arww WiET WE# I, W^W efficient 1 1 

EEERRFT #wfr : WE faf## E # ftwWT an# I, 3TEE WFT # # 1 1 PTWiT atft 
JPT fiftEPT # gcFIW^ E wfJWT WiET I? 

WW1FRTET %FE : 

TERRRFT #?# : fEpRPT # T# t? 

ETWIFRTET %FW : p, T# 1 1 

TEETRRFT #?# : E# #IF WET W# I? 

'FWTFRTET WFTi : Wil^ WET W# % I 

WEWREFT WRjft : WWT 3TTE# TTWEPT WRE FER ^TET E WE^ EffW#T Ef^Ft 
I? % # f#TT FF WWi 3tR f#R EE" E? WWT FER WiFREW E Wi# afR EFTRTT if 
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c|fsSi F# 

FFTF7FTF : FTF27FF, fc)k|dl fc|c)i$. . . 

<IH' 1 KN ,J I Ft?!# : F#, eft Ft ## FF Ft FTF7 ## f#FT f#FT F, 7#-375F, FF FTF 
FTTF FT7F t, Ft FRTTT FFT 7FFT t FTddWH FIT fFF I 

FFTFTFTF #?F : «WI, FFT 7#FT %? 

wwr #f# : ?ff ff #ft ^ #r f^f, #7tt fn# fttftft, f§f ffft #r 

t ##-## FT# FTT, FT FFF F# FF7 7TI# t, F### % FFF# ##T f I ?7# S#t 
■3TTF 7## F FTFi 3TTFT F#F FT F#T, FFT7FT F^f FT#' F#% 1% F#? 

jRITFMM FFF : FF FT FT%7 I, F7T F7F Fit FTFT FT F>ddriTd TTefT ## f#TTF #t FTF 
t#F f#T F# FTF t, FRTFFfr F# I FTTF 7TF3TFT7 FTF# F# FIT# 1 1 FT, FF# FTTFTT 
FFT%, FT# 7TFT FT I Ff#F FFMI# H #FFT #7 #3T FI7FT # # TIFT PdF# 
FTF 1 1 

TTFFTTm FTF# : Ft f#JT FT f#TFT f#T # FT# F FITFT FT# FT Ft ?]7T # # 
3TfFFlfFF 7FFT FR FT#, T5FFI #FF ?]^ 7FTF % f#r f## FT# #F FT# f#TF 
FF FIFT FTF# I FT 7FF-FFF Fit F^TS TFTF FTFf#FT #7 FFTF# # F7# t? FT# 
FF) Ft FF FTFT FIFT I T# f#F 3 TtW#T Fit WI^TI F FT# #FT f#TF #FT I, # 
unmarried 7F# # F|F 7F 7TF5FT I, 3TTF#7 F7 F7TFF SFR FF F7FT FFT 7?FT 
% I Ft ?FFT # FT# % FT FF# FFTF # # Fj$ ... 

FFTF7FTF FFF : F ?FF FFT Flf, J7T# FT# 1 1 FTF FTf#TI 7TFf # FF Ft 7 FFT 7 F ## 
q , monks #F F, nuns ## ^ I # 7TF ^ FF Ft# FT f## Ft fsTTF^F ^7 # j#t I FTF 
RTF fFFTF F# FT7# I FF FT ## F7 I 3TFF-3TFF s rf#ridd FF F I FTTF#7 F FtF 
TFFTF FT7F F FT FT7% #t ?F5T ##t 1 1 Ft #7 # FFT FFTF>? FT#7 I f# f#FT FFFTT 
FF, f#idl FTTF F FFT # FRT #, FFT # FFFF ?FTF #7 F7FT F# FT#FT, FTFff^ FF 
FFF Ft FT 7TFTFT I, FF # F# t# F FFt, FT 7TFTFT 1 1 FTF FF % f# Ft #F FF## 
3TFF FF FFi FF 7T3FT FTFF t, FFFt FTF F# t f# Ft FTTf # 1 1 Ft Ft #FTT TFI# #7 
FTF t Ft FTF 5#FT # 7m Ft FFF #T# FFT F7FT fFFTTFF t, FTTf 7T#t t, FF# 
TFF 7FTFT FTFTF I, FFTF ?7T# f# Ft FFT ^FTFT # F7 #, FF7T # # I 
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TFTFT7TFF FFT# : ^tt #TT F 3TTFFt7 F7 #7 FTTF # ^T7T#7 F7 F?f§TFT FI# co- 
education FFTFT7 F# f#TTFT7 FTTF#FF 7nf#T t FT |##fTT 7 FT? 


I. GENERAL 


JldieFTM ^FF : FFF-FFF gT#f # FT# 3TgFF, F# % dMdl I #FF FF FFR FFFT 
F# I F#f# F# f^TSTT F#T F# # FFT FF 3RF FF T# FF# I FT# FFFT FT f?RTT 
## %, F#T# F#, FF # TO STt% # ## t FT## % #T# I FgF F#TF FF? # Ft# t, 
FgF-FlHd if I Ft TTFTFT I % Fj® FTFT FfF F# FT# FFF OT FT# FT Ft FT# I 
#ft?F F?t# gf#F#f# Ft # gF# # F# F##, ^F? #T# F# gf#F#T# 3#T qF? F# eft | 
^F# F# FTF FTF # FFF F # I #T #F ?aTR t, g# FFF F^FT FF FT# FF F# 
I, #f#TF #TT MR I f# FlHdk # qF?-^T# Fit FFFF # FTFFT 3T^JT FtFT ft FFTF 
?TT# % 3RF TFFT I ?### fo# FTFT 3TF5T STT F# F% FF# F#FTT #, FFFt-RFF# 
f#F# ^^F# # I FF# FFT F?$#t## #FTF#FTT F^ftf^ff # Ft FT# FFT FT# ^FT I FF 
#R# g#t # #T FFF ’ft I Ft Ft qF? #9TF fFT# #, FFT # FF 1 1 

#ft?F FF FTF# # ## F# 3RF 3RF # TTF # FT# FFFTF, FFf?TFT F# FR 3# # 

# # # I FFT ## FF ^FTF I f# FFT aiFF Ft Fj$ 3RF ?TRTF # I F^5 3RF Ft #FT 

# F FFFTF 1 gf#F#f# # F# # FFTF TTF # F# , #TFF # Ft 3RF t, 3TTT FFF 3RF 
tlFFFTFF^####tl#T f#FFT f##, #FFT F f##, FF 3RF 3RF #FT I 
gTF# # I 

TTFFTTTFF #1# : FFFF I# FF? gFTFTF Ft, ## FTFFT FTF #FT# 3TTF FF? 

FFTFTTTR #FF : FT, ## ... 

FFFTFFF FFT# : ## #F#, %5TT f#FTF FT# F#?F ... 

FFTFRTF #FF : ## #F# g# TsTTF #RT fFFTF FTFT F# FT^F F#, #f#F ## fFT#F 
Ft 3TTFt gf#TT # 3TT# t, FF# FFT 3TT# 1 1 TFTFFF FTFFR # FTFT# F, FF FFT 
F^ FTFT 3F T# |, FF FF f I FT # OTTeft I, FFRT f#T# FT# I, 3TT? I FF# FTF I 

FFFTFFF #F# : FFT 3TTF f#IT# #FF #t FF F#T#f F FF#TSTT # FT# t? 

FFTFFTTF ^FF : F# # 3TTFF gui FT F, f# FR Ff## F # ?FFt 3RTFT # # 
F# FFFT #F 3TTF#T F # FTF#TF> f^TSTT I, #F ^F# FFF g#F#f# f?TFT 1 1 # 
#F FF FFT FFTFT FTFT I f#F FT # FF 1 1 FFT {## FiFT F# F§F FF FFTFT FifFF, 
FF# # FF 1 1 #f#F FF# #FFF F# I f# FFT FF #RTT F§F #F# # FFT fFFTF 

# F# FF5FT I FjS # FFFT # TFF-FFF FT, FF Ft, # Ft I 

FFFTFFF #F# : FIW^H F#TF FT I 

^TFTFR #FF : #TSF # Ft FFTTt t TFFT F#TF, #, # I FFT FFTF FF # # # FFTF 
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Ft, Tt TIT T??t % I 

<I*MKW U I 4lyR : mR=IK RwVm ^ vJMn! T> Rkl4i R 3 hhRi< 4I TiTRRfR 
5tltl 3TFT fcb^ T>T >+><1 TRET % s<cm TFT? ®mcII R; T^TT Ft, RlTlRT 'jftTT 
R TTFT HjRnFT TFTT R; T*TT #T, gFTT R Rt TTRT tR TT^T T# TFtft I FT #R 
TTTFTt TT ■3llM < i TFT hR^K fRTtTT R J|s|<«tcl ?l4l Tot RRlFd % TTT TTRJFT R? 

TTTFTTTT RFT : FfRlTT fRTTTT, TF TTT R? 

TTTETTT ^RtR : RifR# KdiPl-*! TTRt artificial means R TT FT RriR tR TitRlF 
<*><R R tRtTT TiT FFfT I 

Jldl6<dM RfT : R 'ddcbi $l*fl l| ■3TFT dldcl R I Means =Kll Ft, dRi TTT Ft, TF cit 
TtrR-TTFFT tR TTT R I TFT TT^ R, TFT T# R I RfRr TF T=F TTTT FTlR M FTT 
TFT Ft TTT R 3FTT FT FtR T% #T R TTTT TRf TFT, 3R? FTTR 3TTTT# TF# TT# 
I, # fRRt 3TTTrR TF# I T# =Tf#TTT Wf R FT TT fRtR ST# R I TT# FTT# 3TTf#F 
R#R tRtF f## TT# 1 1 FT TM tR Rt T# TT TT# I #R FF#, # FF# #T#, 

3UTT, gfRn# #nR Rt f## R?T tR Ft TT#t I, # tR# tR R, RR TT #R TTT 

## R, t# R tor# R 1 

TTTRRFF TRjR : # FT I TTT 3TTT TF TF# R % TFTTT #R R <Tfed# # fRR 

# Rtfrrt gta- I RR Tg# # fRR eft tttt Rt I? 

^TIFTTM^T : TFRRf? 1 3TT TT^T T# TTT f#T TT R T5# R, TiT - TT FT I, TT 
TT I, sjf^TTf ^ TFR; 1 1 R T#f THdl % R TFRFT TTT ^ITR f I RR TTT =Fl? 
TTT-TFTRT T?t R? 


TTTRTTT %Rt : 3TTT RtRTTfR, RfFrUft, % ^t FTR TTRRr R RTTR 3TlR 

t ttR RRt 3ftt Rmr ^ttttt ttfR t, tfR ^nr ttt RttR t ft ft i tf tit I 
■3ttt R i tptR Tgrr ttt f%TT, tf dRf i Rfrr -ttf RttR ttt f , tf tttt 1 1 

TTTFTTM RFT : T#T R fRi TlHci'R RgcFRTTF^tTcFTT^TTF RmRT ^tFF 
pTTFT griRR R I RRfRT 3 tR 3TTT 3TTT RRT RR R | TT T TT RRTTF, TFURT Tl, 3T5lt 
TRT R TT% fRR TTfFT R | 

tttttrtttRtR : Rr1®ii4) tftrRR^tft#t siRt^tttRR^trtftftt 
ftRRt ttr T R #t ft gr ... 
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L GENERAL 


4FIF7RIR FFF : FFT |? F^TF? Ftft 3m I? 

TFRTTFFf #Fft : FT, eft FTFF % f^7 ^FPT 3ftT FFF 3TTR FFT 1 1 3ft7 ?7T ^F F?t 

ttfr Ffr ^tartt rtf ft7ftf 1 1 3r4t ftft 1 1 t ?f fFFT7 % 7TFFFfi 
sttfftt fft rsttr t? 

RFI£7<rlM %7T : RtF 3tt7 7FT?f Ft t ^tl FFFt ^TFIRFT ffFT Ft ?7T ?JF F?t 4tFttt 
1 1 RTF 3ft7 7FFf Ft ^PtFTF t <?>PiePl^i, <pdlcfl PlWH Fit FT# FvJTSJFT «JPtFK 1 1 
FF F# f# 3TTF FFFTt 3RRIH RRTF I R7TF$t ^Pl<UK FF % % F^FT 3TTC# 3TF7 ^FTF 

# PlF FilH Fit 3FRT, FT FT yFKl # y^iKI, 3[f7TF> % 3TfFF> r +>IH <tiPll, 3tt7 F7T7t FTT 

?$T FiT 3TtT <|PtFT FTT WTCT FPIT I FF RFFft 1, F7TFF fa<£M 1 1 #T 7FTF FT 

FiTF F>7% R Fit? FT HFi FF FFiei 3ft7 ^tA F?T RF7 3TTF RFi % F?F F7 F% I $tfl 
F7F % FRTFif FTrft %, R# eft <oTR Ft RTF# 3TR x ft % FiTF Fi7% R I FF f#RfR7R FiT 
3tJF % I TTt eft eft % #7 F7TFTT ?7T gfRFT if i RF^ Fit <|PlFI RF? ^Tft fFiTR Fit # I 

% RFT FF ^PlFT # #7 3R*t F# F 7TRTR FT, 3tt7 FF # RtR 7FF F I Ff|F FF5T R# 
#3TqFF#F^R#FftlF#t,F#7i#l#3TFF7FT#TgRRFt IT|RRTFt 3m 
F I RPr Pb< tTgj Ft Ft RFT-<jFp FT R# F>l<# FFT #FF 3n# RT# F I 3TR# FTFFtT 

# fFF, F# Ft ^?T Ft, FlF ^FfFF Ft, 3?t7 ^RTT 3TTRR FFT Fifil ? fFT Ft RR 3R7 FF RF 
t? FTRFFTt? 

7IHHKIF U I FtFft : FT# ‘FTTR’ 3tt7 ‘F#T’ FT RTRR R 3TTR FiT RRTR RT#R 7TRTR 
ft F^TF |, FF fFFtFT FRF 1 1 3TFT ^tt F7TT RFTF f? 

RFIF7FTF %F : ®R # FFtt f7T FTF F FF FR F fFFTT R^f fFRT, #7 R^f FF 7TFRT I 
FF t 3FFFRT ^ 7TFTF F|F pFTFT #T t FTT % F%-feRl t, 7TrFF t, WF 

t, FRfftF Fi7^ t 3ft7 F7T F7F % proportionately FF F5FT RTF RTF 3TfFFT 

Rt % cbnl^T TRSTFT7 f | FF^ ?F% FiF ^ ^3^tF7; 3ft7 Rt FF F5tf 7RF Fit 
fFTFF 71F 7#, Ft FF 7TF FFl^ I F§F Ft| FfR^Ft % ^35F7, F| 7t F% Rt 3TFRFF 
RTFF|TT^tF#FF7FTFTRF ^ffF % ^frTFTF F fFReft Fi 3TFRFF 3tTFfFFT 
% FT, F7T7F7T I FTTFif RTfMt FFI7T fent ?ff I ^3F RFTR % FTF ^ feR3% ^ Ft Ft 
T5Fcft Flf ?ft I 3TT7 FfF £l 3TFRFF 3TTF4 FT FF, FRfT 3TTFFT I 3TTRFRT FF FFT7TT, 
FRT7t ^iFT% Ff I pFTFTFT Pi <*1*41 FTeft %, PtiRR Ftft f I FRTF Phmi if F^$ 3TF^t FTF 
3TTR tTFj 3TFFTF FF RTFT 1 1 Ft FF TT^t FTF ^ % 3TTRFiR Fit ^PtFT if Fi^t pFTFT 
RTF FF #it, RT fFi ?R TRFf F7 fFFR FTF t, 3P& F I FFFT PtFT7 3t^ 1 1 Ft 
FT?^ ^ FRTf §PlFT Fit I F7 ^§T ^f, =Etf §TFT F^t, FF^ FT ^1®)^ *t F^F pFTFT Ff^t I 
7tt%F %F FTFFT fli FF^ % ^FTTF^ ^f ^PlFl F^F 3TF^t FtFftFT^tFtF^^, tTtp 
R^TFT 7TFTR 1 1 fcTT FR % Rtt Ft FT^f? FFffFT %F 3m?FT F^T I FFT 3TTRF5R F?t 
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jPt'Mi ft, ftft 3<i5<4i =i?r ftt ^rfftr tf? Tft ft i fttftt ftt ft i 

WTTWT ftjft : 3FTT 3TTT ftt ftt Tift ft fft? Tflft ftt? ftm y* ft, ft FTFT 
3TN% cRT TTT WlTT ft, Fftt ft?T T 1%% <gitldU ft? 

^FIFTTIW ftr : ftF ft ft TF TFT % ft TRcTT f fft FTT?T FT fttT W I, W 
T1W ft ft ftt TTTTT I ft TFT wl,^f ^f THT I 

Fftfft msm ft Tft t <|fftjr ft, 5^1 ft Tft ft, ftft Tft ft 1 ftt tut tit ft, 

TF TT fsft ft Tift ft ^Pldlft ft? ft tfHM TT ftldd ftw ft? fftft? TF TT ft TT 
ft I fft$TT, ^fftrift fft$TT, TFT ftr Thrift ftfT Tftf, ftfftr ft Tf ft tftff | Fft T?F ft 
ft Tift F^ft ft 1 

TFRIWr ftgft : TTT 3TTT Fft-JST eft ijfr dHHdl ft T$T ft ft? 3PT? ft ft 
ft TTTf d'lNi ft ft Tft W ft, vJd=hl ftft fftFR ?HT TlftTT? 

TdlF^llfl %T : d*Uddl ft Hddd TTT? THMdl TFftTftftfftF?TTTftft Wit 
Ft I Tift? ft, Tftt ttcF ft, TF ^r THTT ft I ftfftd dHHdl ft TTT ft fft ?ft ftt fttTT 
fftr^TiTTftT?TTr, ft^fttFtTTft, ft? Trrftt ftftrT? ft i anrft? ft ftt 
ftfftft ftft TIT, fftlft yW 9lftT, TTTT ftt TW ft, Tftt ft, TTrftT Tftt ftlT Tlftft I 
ftfftFT OTFRfft ft ft TFT T? ft i ftft TfT ftt fftTf JTTt ft 7TTTT TTftt ftft ft, 
ftft 3I?TTTlTftl ft ft fft^aiTl THMdl TT ft I ftftr F?lft Tift TF ft Tftt fft FT 
=FIT ft 3TFT TTftt Tftt eft | TR prm ftf ft TTft fftft, TTT ft Tftt, TFT 3?ft ft fftft 
7T1TT ftt^ ft I 

FTTTTTTW ftrft : fft^ fftft^ TT TI^TT ft TFlft ft TRftft TFJT ft 3TNft ^IM 

ft ?ft ft? ^TT ft ftTTT? «Kl«K ft? 

TdIFTdM TFT : FT WT? 

TIHdKIilT ftFlft : ftt ft I 

3FTTFTTM ftFT : ftt ftt TFJT | 3flW jffit ft? 

TFRRm ftftlft : ftt FT I 

TTFMM ftFT : ft fttr €tr FTTiT TTTT ftt ft T=FdT I 5ft TR ftt I ftft frlT TT ^ 
fttT ftt fft)dl ft I TFJT «Hd ft Fft§F ftft TfpT ^FT ft? TTF I FT fftftF F^H t FT TFT 
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I. GENERAL 


I, eft H^? H ^5 ftHTHHT I HH# % I HTHF 3TR 3THH? t£f M I, Ht 

Hde Ft, ^f^tT Hvjt Hit el cl t> I sH*) dil^ §THi d*?l Ht *Rt dii’jd HR, HtR Rddl H? 
HfHHtT HgH tFR R hR t 3ftt Ht fReH^T «RI«K *R HR fRi Hf?t, Sdd>l HTH tFf % I 
HHH R HTH effijf) HR, ?H dldl R )R)< cl*?) did Hl^f) R, ^fRmRt «1 in , fRi 3nfRd> RhJcT 
HHT I? 3FTT Hft RR H?t HHF % ^TjT^T H$ t, Ht Ht pHTH 3TTHTH RRt, Ht TgH HtTTeft 
F HT d^ci febR) ^ Mm RhT ^ I H'K df?) f? eft fRit ^R f?t HR HiPJH ddl^H, Ht <*dld 

R T^Rt ^Rf % I 

hhhthhh RtaR : ft, RfHH HiFjt nt ?nfRR hR I % nt wh 7 h tR 1 

'■’idlWIlfl RFH : FT I 

<HdKld ,J l dldfl : ^Rf ydi) % HTtH tR-JHH Hit flHMdl ^ Hind R HRHit TFT 
if HTH % HT RR? 3Flt HTH I eft HHHt HHT HiRH |? 

HHTFHHTH RFH : <JHt eft Hi|H 1 1 fRiRt 73TH iJHi R iJHiTHHT Ft HHtTT I, ^fRtT 
% Hdltf-Rt ycR) % eft Hf?t Ft dd>dl I HcHI Held R 1 

<IHHKIH U I RfaR : RR tftnRt, ^jRf £ g^F R 1 

jWM RfH : fRtft % HTH R, fRiRt % RR % I HFT HHi HHRtfR R, politically HFH 
H^d HTH % 3tt? HtpT Hit diddH % R?R if Htt HHi H*?t R sftTeTT Hit HH HHi I d§d Hit 
Ht H*?t, HjU RRf R RtlT R I RR Switzerland FHT ^HHT ^$>T %, Hf? ^ 3FT 3ft7Ht 5Ft I 
3ftt 3Hd?) <gid 5dsi ^ft H^t ^ die ^5t I 

tFHTHHH ^tHft : Hft ftPdfe* Ht §TTHF FHlt HFT # HH% ttH HHF Hf 3tttH? 

HtTttHM %H : H^f, H^f, fHfH^t 3Ttt HHF ^t 1 1 

tlHHTHHH 4)^0 : 3T35T? HF FFTf HFT 3TFf Ft% ^iT tHT <+)K°l %? 

HcflFtHM HFH : 3TFt FTH ^RR Ht HF ^ f=E FHRT HT HH^ftfrR) 3TPFHH §JH % 
Ft tFT djiild Ht feRTHHR, Ht^H % HT?t ’ft Ht FHTf dlHlPld) ^HTt HH% HT^ HtH 
t'^fd Ht FH ^ f^HT HT 3ftt HH % FH H^t % Ht I 

HHHRTHRHtHft : 3ttt HTHT^t H # Ht f^Hf Ht HFT HTRft tFT 1 1 

HHTFMIH HFH : 3ftr Hit H 3TTHT^t H% % HRffjft % Ht H^H pHTHT HH^H Ptidl 3ftt 
tddil 3TTH HlH H^H ^ 5 1 
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<i*hkn u i : =bi*j r i t ’li) stRefr ft^fr =Ft ■stpt tc 

sftr %ferr peeIR' *h RR rT ir, rtR fetETHt e ^fr ^eft^r f 3nw 

'Jt=JI6<^1W : ?T, cfjE ^Elf sft RRtT I 6HI< MlR'i'MHi R ER s(£R Hjt, 3flc£| 

2ft I 

WTEEFT ReET : W 3TETR cRT 3TET ERT I? 

4<IIS<<J1M : E^ET cEJT #<RT I? 

WTEEFT ERRT : fo«Hl if 3RETTT <FT I 

4<llS«1M : FT, %REff R 3RETET 1 1 3E<ET rft ETF TW jcf> fRf <Fl 3TRl3>R I 
=I#RT 4ER 4F I EEft <FEJT 4t I eft R# FRET R EEJ FteTT I m 4 #m E Ft M 
EE ^FRIT I fitm REF fa 3F? uiNc;m eFT ?Rt ft % F<F Ft fa# <Ft I eft R# m 
% I <?HVl m# <Rnf w #37 # FT? | 3# # #r eRfRET %T # ^TfWT tl#f #f 
RfatmETTI 

WTRm %ET :ET#mftE#ffa%#FtFftl 

^EfT^RITW #R : E# # g%ftR | E fa 4N<I$ ## 1 1 3RR eft EERK 

I, cR Wt E<# ^FER f | 3RR RE# TETlf §f|, #ElfE<FiRrrE#t#, E 
^ #, fa# # E # <ffa ^ Eg? if 41# I EE# STREET? 1 1 

WTRERT ## : ##E #E# 4ETFT? # fa# 

'JimMM %E : Hl6# 3 EF <p FtrfT 1 1 # #E# 4EEE? # eft EIE#? % EF pERT 
^m\ % Ri^ vjdci f | Hl^l fchtIM % ^ ^fi?t 33^ % 

#f ^ EF E#t f | ft EERTT f eftir E§E I 

E*iiki< ei ##t : Epft E# FEE ^ ^ ^Rft R RET 3TET |, «W cf^vT 
% ^R-3MRER W, m REETT ftETR M I, 3 rR feTR Z& % ^f?sRTT #T I 

^ : ^RER TjfEr ^WTr|, #T^fcjR^f|| 

^EHRERT : R, TilR I 
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I. GENERAL 


jHIFWRT %q : FT, FT, W qR | | 3 Tq qF Fit faqTT I fe qt fe# Rftq qq 

q# Rrqrr qrqt, qr Fftqrr qrr qq% 1 1 trt qqqft %rr srqq iq qr qr M ^ % ?q 
mR^k % rt qq fRftt %, qqrT qqq qii4 4 T«m q^t 1 1 srq qF h/.mi tq f 3qR qrr i 
qfqrq 3R hfi qq fIcii jimi ft «jf<ki %, qi^ ?qr Ft qr ott ft, qn£f ft i 

<IHHKiq u l qtqft : 3RT qF g3TR FR f^RTT q^T f% ^TFT q?t qqRI fl'^TW Ff ftqqf 
qq, qT^ q^ qqnq qj^ ^ qnqqK qq ftrrq f^, qT ftn qnfqqf q ^qf^qiF 

qq Rqiqr R j*iA, qr qqTqr ■sq ^if qq qT qqsrq F<ji fWT qqqq qqr s^ii FT? 

qqTFTTTTq FFTr • 3RT qF qm qR qT qqT ?TTTq FT? F[£) qqr HirjH, qqT 5 <im Ft? qqr 
qrr^ ^ #r q^ rirt qrFT? 3ftr anq qFTT q§q qrfT qrq rr 1 1 q^qq qqq qrq 
R fffrt i|f^> q^q^T i qrtF ftf q*R i 

TRqrqqq : qT qrF?T, Fftcnft, qF I ?q qft it... 

qqrFTTnrr %ftt : 'mi tttfr, qT qR R ft% qq% qrqqr t| i rf % §tr qqr fftt 

Tpft <£i 

TRqrrrqq 4TqR : ^Tq> % i 

qqTFTTTTq ^ft> : W qq% q>f?T fqqqqr qrrqT, ?q Fldl Fr Fqqqqi q?T qR q^T, q^T Ft 
qqqr i Fr qr nqr Rfqqqq rt q F?qqT | ?q qqrq qq i qTr Ft FTq qrr? ^kkk fT 
aftr Rtt qFqrr-qFq5T Ft, qT R qT q*?t mh< qrq f^r q^ q^T RfT Rn?r i fi4i q^ qrt ^ qT 
#T qR % I Rft Ttsqi) qrr Rt^T, qT TTF^ q?T Sh<?I I q^ qr qqr HlF ^? FfT qT q^5 qn$) 
R q# an# i Ftfcq qr ftr qr?^ t qF, qqqrt q q^qft faqrr I, q q?qr qft, q qqqST 
qft i qqqft am qRqrr q qq qR fqrqq 1 1 

TrqqRrqq #rft : q^T qR I, q# qR I, qqffqr qfrqrr qR qRfq ?fT fq^R qrF 
% 3RR q# qqqr qrFR f i 

qqTFMrrr %q : q%q q | 

qqqrqqq 41^0 : jqq t^T ft tfr qqqr % qT t^T jqq ft, ?q qir q qqqq frt 
qrqr 1 1 3TTFqq ?q fqqq R qqT qq I? 

qqrFRTM Ffr : 3TR?fTT % f^rqqr Frq Rqr fTr I ft qqr% qrr i qqqR 3TRFir ?qRT 
qqrft % qf f^rft ^T ^TT qq -3 tt% i ^tR’, qF trftt frt ^ jq% rft% % f^r f^rq% qrqrq 
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§TTftf^E ?WR 5T^, HRHH rR> ^TRTT =FT^T 

I fm m i 

wrum ## : R f^TR % forbid R JTRt TT #... 

^ : ^f, cfm §FF I, I 
’■H'lKN'-M wmfr : ^R ?R RMd4l ^ RTrft I 
[Translation begins: 

Jawaharlal Nehru: What are you going to ask me about today? 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: About the relationship between men and women, 
Panditji. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: What strange questions you ask me. How am I supposed to be 
an expert on men-women relationships? 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Not an expert but you are in a situation where people 
tend to form wrong impressions. They need guidance. So your views must 
be made known. Generally speaking, a conflict between the public and private 
lives is less tolerated in the East than in the West. From your knowledge, do 
you think there is truth in this? In your view, which is right? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have not understood your question. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: That is, it is generally felt that in the West, any 
contradiction between public and private life is tolerated. But it is not so in 
the East. Which of these practices is right? What should be our practice in 
this matter? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: First of all, I do not agree that in Western public life the things 
that are considered really bad, are tolerated. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Between private and public life. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, in private and public. It is a different thing that standards 
differ. But if something is considered really bad in private life, it is bound to have 
an impact on public life. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: It happens there also? 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: The fact is that normally the freedom that is enjoyed in the 
West is not available here. But that is another matter. But when something is 
considered wrong, it immediately has an impact on public life. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Don’t you think you we should be a little more 
liberal in our views, here also? Meaning, that we are too rigid and strict here. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not understand what you are specially referring to. There 
is nothing constant there also. The times are changing and there are new values. 
There have been great wars and upheaval. Now a new development is that almost 
every individual — man, woman, boy, girl — is independent, that is, not dependent 
on parents or anyone else for support. He earns his own living. When that happens, 
the values change. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: So that has been happening there. Most people earn their living 
even before they become adults. Even if they continue to live with their parents, 
they are not a burden on them. So there is no doubt about it, that the two big 
wars have changed the lifestyle to a very large extent. There has been a great 
upheaval in their lives. It can be said that the restrictions on relationships between 
men and women are not so many, from the point of view of public opinion, as 
they are here. Trivial things do not cause an uproar, as it happens here. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Do you consider illegitimate sex to be a sin, a social 
crime, or what? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not know what sin is. That has a religions connotation, 
which I do not know. Yes, there are certain things which can be harmful to 
society and individual, or both. This is how it has to be seen. Some things are 
more harmful and others less. You may call the more harmful practices as sins. 
Now, for instance, if there is something like this between a young boy and girl, it 
is possible that youthful passions may lead them to make a mistake. I do not think 
there is any cause to make a great song and dance about it. I would excuse them. 
I will not forgive the thousands of people who are now in high places, making 
money dishonestly by telling lies and whatnot. There is no comparison between 
the two, even if both are wrong. One is a social, personal wrong and the other is 
something which is done deliberately. It is no doubt true that the former, if it goes 
on unchecked, can do harm to society, as well as the individuals concerned. That 
is a different matter. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: In qualities of character, like economic honesty, 
welfare of others, etc, who do you think is more advanced — West or East? 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: Even in this, I cannot understand how the two can be compared. 
Perhaps in the West there has been a progress in education and well developed 
public opinion, etc., so that the people are more inclined to a certain direction. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: In honesty and integrity? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I would not say that. But after all a man who is well-off is not 
likely to be dishonest about five rupees. He may be dishonest about lakhs; that is 
a different matter. For instance, you will find milk vans depositing milk bottles in 
front of houses, which anybody can take away. But nobody does. It costs so 
little that there is no greed. But that does not make them more honest. They are 
so well off that they are not tempted to cheat in small matters. Here there is so 
much poverty that people cheat even for a few annas. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Now men and women meet one another freely and 
work together. Have you thought of any way of dealing with the social problems 
that are arising and will do so, as a result? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Why should I think of a way, and what do you think I will 
achieve by that? Such problems keep arising in a society, and gradually they get 
adjusted. Obviously, they have to be guided and advised by leaders in making that 
adjustment. But ultimately, even that does not help. For one thing, a great deal 
depends on the kind of background people come from and the example that the 
parents set. It is not enough to leave large fortunes, as some people seem to 
think. The really modem people think that it has the opposite effect. In fact, the 
best fortune that anybody can leave for their children, is to make a good example 
of their lives. The second thing is education, school and college education, for 
that is the time when a child is moulded. The first ten years of a child’s life are 
very important. Therefore, the question is what kind of home background they 
come from and the education they are given. Everything depends on that, for 
their child’s character gets moulded and there is very little possibility of change. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: What is the experience in government programmes 
and offices by such close contacts? If there are any evil consequences, what 
are the steps that the government is taking to remedy them? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: What close contacts? Men and women, working together? 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes, and meeting freely, etc. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I cannot see any special problem. They may arise now and 
then, but it has never created any serious obstacle to our working. There is one 
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difficulty, and that is when a great deal of money has been spent training girls for 
some post: they work for a year or two and then get married and leave. That is a 
great loss to us. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: No, Panditji, I had asked you once about social 
work, etc., and you had said that, as far as possible, girls must not be taken 
into offices but sent in teams of two older women and a couple of girls for 
field work. This is what you had said once. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I cannot remember saying anything like this. And if they are 
not taken into offices, where are they to go? After all, these days the jobs are in 
offices. They must be taken, and others can do field work too. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Once when I had asked about social service 
organizations, you had expressed this view. You did not say that they should 
be taken into offices. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, it is possible that I may have said it in a particular context. 
But for some time now, girls have been getting educated and working in offices. 
There is a world of difference in this, between the time when I was a child and 
now. Purdah and other restrictions have gone. So it is a method of gradual 
adjustment, there are ups and downs, people stumble and fall, and there are 
various problems, but we will have to face those things. There are two ways of 
doing this. One is, to keep the women in a separate cage and the other is to allow 
them freedom to come out. Initially, there are bound to be difficulties till people 
get used to it. When young boys and girls who are not generally in the habit of 
meeting one another are thrown together, there is bound to be a constraint, or 
some may misbehave. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: When they get used to being together, then it no longer seems 
extraordinary. Now, it is possible that closer relationships might develop. That 
depends on society and other factors. There may be mistakes. But there is no 
shyness or hesitation in meeting one another. It becomes a common thing. Now, 
in my childhood, if a woman just walked out on the road in broad daylight, people 
would stare to see why she had come out of the house. Now nobody cares; 
thousands of women go about here and there. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: From the point of view of efficiency, do you find 
that between the two . . . 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: I have not noticed any special difference in routine office 
work. Now, there are special people for specialized tasks, and there are some 
women who are working in the External Affairs Ministry. They are doing very 
good work and are efficient. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Women have been taken in ministries also. Are they 
in any way less than the men who are ministers? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Ministers? 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Women have been ministers. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, yes. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Is there any difference? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Do you think that there is any need for a change in 
our values in this matter, and if so, in what way? Has there not been a lessening 
of our rigidity and an enhancement of liberties. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Rigidity, widow remarriage ... 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: No, as I mentioned earlier, when men and women 
work closely together, a certain rigidity marks our behaviour. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: What, what is that? 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: As you said, we attach too much importance to 
little things and keep a strict watch and look at things from a narrow point of 
view. Should there not be a difference in our usual way of behaviour, and a 
great liberation in our thinking? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is obvious. Rigidity in such matters is a product of narrow- 
mindedness and ignorance. No wise person could do such things. If someone 
makes a mistake, it should be corrected, and if necessary, punishment given. But 
it is absurd to be narrow minded about it and to harass them. 


Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Is it enough for a widow or widower, who does not 
want to remarry, to have a mission or is it also necessary to have some 
special restrictions and values? That is, it can be taken for granted that the 
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man who has a great mission in life, can remain pure even if he does not 
marry, because generally his attention is absorbed in his task. So is that 
enough or should there be a code of conduct... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Now, what am I to say about all this? This is all old hat. In 
certain religious centres or convents, there are monks and nuns. That is, for 
people who are beyond all these things. Whether an individual marries or not, 
depends on him. Generally, people do marry or wish to do so. So what am I to 
say. It is obvious that the more they are absorbed in their own tasks, the less they 
will think of other things though even then, they could feel the need for other 
things. The thing is that some people like to keep themselves under a tight leash. 
It does not necessarily mean that they have greater self-control. But such people 
usually stumble and fall. Those who understand the world, and evolve a path for 
themselves, find it easier to keep a control over themselves, rather than those 
who live in fear of the world. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Has co-education proved, on the whole, beneficial 
or harmful from the point of view of good behaviour, generally in other 
countries, and particularly in India? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The experience of each country must be different. I do not 
know. But the question of not having co-education does not arise, if everyone in 
the country is to be educated. When millions have to be educated, it is not possible 
to make two separate arrangements. There can be only one type of schools and 
colleges for everyone. There may be some special institutions here and there, 
which may be separate. But it is not possible to have a separate university for 
men and women, after all. It cannot work, whether anyone likes it or not. I do 
not have very much experience of these matters but I think that generally it is 
better for boys and girls to grow up together, rather than be segregated. It used 
to be a good tradition, when there were large joint families, with friends and 
relatives meeting. At least among the Kashmiris there was no purdah between our 
own families. Everyone would meet freely without any tension of any sort. But 
there are different points of view about co-education. Some people think it is 
better to educate boys and girls separately. Anyhow, there are separate hostels, in 
any case. Then the extent to which they are allowed to be together or not, differs 
from country to country. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Have you had any reports about any harmful effects 


Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes ... 
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Ramnarayan Chaudhary: From the education department ... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Not specially from the education department but we are getting 
reports from all over the world. Particularly now, some strange trends are 
developing, which draw attention to the problems. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Are you in favour of co-education for students at all 
stages? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: As I said, at certain stages nothing else is possible, like primary 
education, and university education at the other end. There are two points of 
view about the intervening period, particularly the high school period. The difficulty 
about that is, that when education spreads to everyone, such arrangements become 
more difficult. Separate arrangements can be made for living, etc. ... 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Hostels, etc. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Hostels may be separate. But it is not possible to have separate 
classrooms. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: The objection to artificial methods of family planning 
is that they make cowards out of human beings by making them afraid of 
taking the consequences of their acts; secondly, immorality, outside marriage, 
increases; thirdly, even within a marriage, there is no dignity of sex. What is 
your answer to these three objections to convince people in favour of family 
planning. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: What family planning? 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Family planning meaning artificial means of birth 
control. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: You know, I am in favour of it. As to what the method should 
be, is a matter to be carefully considered. Some are good, others not so good. 
But the problem has assumed such great importance for us, that if we do not 
practice it in a big way, and our population keeps growing at the rate it is now, all 
of us will become economically worse off, to that extent. We cannot get rid of 
poverty, which is the worst disease that any country can suffer from. Everything 
else is small by comparison and steers away from it. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh yes. Do you believe that celibacy is extremely 
difficult for even a few, and practically impossible for the majority? 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: Celibacy? Now, I do not know which age you are talking 
about. Everything depends on the age and the individual. I do not know what 1 
can say to this. I have not done any research into it. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: The fact of the matter is, Panditji, that people want 
to know your views about beliefs which have traditionally prevailed in Indian 
society. It is not a question of your personal experience, but your views on 
these subjects. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is obvious that, generally speaking, after a certain age, married 
life is better. But even in that, people differ. Those who do not marry but want to 
be celibate should do so. It is a good thing for them. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Vinobaji feels that in the matter of passion and anger, 
today’s society is more advanced than our ancient one, and particularly this 
age ... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: What? More advanced? Meaning better? 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes, he believes that both are less today and the 
greatest affliction of this age is greed and selfishness. He said this recently. I 
am in agreement with this view. What is your opinion? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, it is no doubt true that greed and selfishness are the great 
diseases of this age. They are the undoubted basis of the capitalist system. It is 
not a question of accusing them of it. The basis of capitalism is that each individual 
works for his own selfish ends; he will work to the maximum and consequently 
the whole country and the world will benefit. This is its basic principle. In the 
process of working for selfish ends, they are free to push one another and climb 
over the others. This is how there can be progress. Otherwise, man becomes 
slack. This is the principle of capitalism. So that is, of course, there in the modem 
world. The ancient world was of a different kind. It was a closed world, and 
there were various sections of society and the people lived accordingly. There 
was no great desire for mobility to a higher level. They were bom to a certain 
level and stayed there. Now all the doors have opened, which is a good thing. But 
now they are reaching a stage where they are prepared to cut each other’s throats 
for personal aggrandizement whether it is an individual or a nation. 

What was the other thing you said? What has become less? 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Vinobaji believes that in the matter of passion and 
anger, today’s society is better off than the ancient one. Do you also think 
so? 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: I have never thought about it along these lines, so I cannot 
say. I would say that in the modem society, since the number of educated, thinking 
people is going up, proportionately there is a larger number of more or less intelligent 
people. Earlier they were very few, a handful, and when we form impressions of 
the olden days, it is on the basis of a handful of extremely intelligent, intellectual 
human beings. I was reading somewhere about Erasmus, who was regarded as 
one of the great intellectuals in European history. He had in his library 50 books. 
In those days, books were hand- written, not published. He was a great intellectual 
and very famous. Nowadays, we have access to thousands of books; the majority 
of them are useless and worthless, and instead of adding something new to one’s 
knowledge, they only add to one’s possession. So it is true that in today’s world 
there are far more people who think about these problems in a sensible way. They 
want the good of the world. In every country, there is no doubt about it that there 
are a greater number of such people. But for me to say that the world is a better 
place, or worse than before, is a complex thing. By what yardstick is this to be 
judged, because while the forces of good have increased, so have the forces of 
evil. Both have increased. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: If you also accept that there is more greed and 
selfishness in the world today, have you thought of any method to combat 
them, particularly for India? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: For one thing, I do not agree when you say that I think that 
greed and selfishness have increased. I do not know whether they have increased 
or decreased. I say that they are there. Forces of good as well as evil have 
increased in this world. The only way of combating them is to build a structure 
of society in which such things would be reduced, to have more education, etc. 
Moralizing is not enough. There should be proper education. That is the only way 
to remove these evils. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Are you in favour of complete equality between 
men and women? If so, how are the national [sic] differences between them 
to be respected? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: What do you mean by equality? Equality does not mean that 
they should be alike in every way. It is obvious that they are not alike. Everyone 
knows that. But equality means giving the same opportunities to women as the 
men in everything, and the same rights. Generally speaking, women should not 
be given jobs which need more physical strength though many women are stronger 
than men. That is a different matter. The principle of equality should be followed. 
That does not mean that the women should be taken for all kinds of jobs. Some 
jobs are better for them and some are better for the men. 
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Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Do you think men and women enjoy equal rights in 
the matter of divorce under Indian law? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: At the moment? 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Are you referring to the new laws that have been passed? 
Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I cannot give a definite reply. I do not remember. I have not 
studied the matter carefully. Such laws are generally passed after a great deal of 
debate, with different points of view being taken into consideration, and a 
consensus obtained. Obviously, the result can never please everyone, but there is 
general acceptance. There is no doubt about it that the new laws which have 
been passed have given far more rights to women than before, but whether they 
enjoy equal rights or not, I do not remember. Actually, you must remember that 
again the basic question is what our economic condition is like. If a woman is 
economically independent, has some money of her own or earns her own living, 
she will be more independent too. If she is not, then no matter what laws you 
pass, she will continue to be under somebody else. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes, but the laws are passed to see that there are no 
obstacles. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: So you think other countries are more advanced 
than India, regarding the equality between men and women? If they are, 
what is the reason for it? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There are so many countries. How can we compare ourselves 
with all of them? There are so many countries. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Like the countries of Western Europe. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Some are more advanced, some less so. As far as politics is 
concerned, India is far advanced. In many of the Western countries, women do 
not have vote even now. In some of them at least, this is so. For instance, 
Switzerland is such a great country and yet women have no vote and nor do they 
particularly wish for it. 
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Ramnarayan Chaudhary: I think we were the first to have women ministers? 
Jawaharlal Nehru: No, no, they have in other places. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Really? What is the reason for our being advanced? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The reason is the political movement which the country has 
undergone since the beginning. Particularly in the Congress, and outside too, 
there have been great social reformers. They have been responsible for these 
trends, which have stayed on. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Women have played an important role in the freedom 
movement too. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Gandhiji brought them forward and made them very strong. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Are you aware of the dissatisfaction among the 
peasants about the Indian laws giving new rights to women, particularly the 
daughters? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, there has been some talk about that. There were some 
debates in Parliament too, which mentioned it. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: What is the remedy that you have thought of for 
that? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Why should a remedy be found? 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: About the dissatisfaction among the peasants. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, there is dissatisfaction. First of all, it must be remembered 
that everyone has the right to make a will. The law applies only in cases where 
there is no will. The exception to this is ancestral property. That is different. But 
everyone has the right to dispose of his self-earned property as he likes. Nobody 
can question that. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: That is, it is not necessary to give it to the daughters. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, that depends on the kind of property. If it is ancestral 
property, then there are some restrictions. If it is his own self-earned income, he 
has the right not to give a pie to his son or daughter, or anyone. He can throw it 
into the sea. 
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Ramnarayan Chaudhary: But about entailed property? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There is some restriction. But generally, this problem arises 
only in the case of the rich; not for ordinary peasants, at least not very much. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: The people who come for training to our block 
committees as non-official members are mostly farmers, good farmers. They 
often ask me to talk about this to you. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It applies particularly to the Punjab and nowhere else. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes, the Punjab. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes. Now, all these things take the whole family into 
consideration, and not any particular individual. The old way was to think of girls 
as the property of one family or the other. Now the thinking is changing and each 
individual is a person in his own right, to whichever family he or she may belong. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: If the suggestion that instead of daughters, the 
daughters-in-law should get a right to property, there will be complications in 
communities where there is a custom of remarriage and divorce. What is the 
remedy for that? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: What remedy can I suggest? Why should there be complications 
and why should we accept this suggestion? You have too many preconceived 
ideas. I think, on principle it is wrong that the daughter-in-law should get it. It 
makes no sense. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: They may, Panditji that ... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Bhai Saheb, I know all about that. I have listened to their 
endless arguments, from morning till night. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: All right. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not get into arguments which make no sense. I am looking 
at this from a personal point of view. If I had some property, and a boy or girl, I 
would not like to give my property to my daughter-in-law. I may give what I 
want to the daughter-in-law, which is a different matter. I will give my property 
to my son or daughter. What does it mean to say, it should be given to the 
daughter-in-law? I cannot understand this. But those who say all this are not 
bothered about the daughter-in-law or the daughter or son. They are worried 
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about keeping the property in the family. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Quite true. They do not want to divide the family 
property in any way. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: See? 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: There is a difference of opinion about whether a 
man dominates a woman, or vice versa. What is your view? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Generally it is the bread winner of the family whose voice 
counts. But anything can happen. In the olden days, it was believed that the 
physically stronger person dominates, but that argument does not go very far. 
Usually it is the person who has the money. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: By that logic, at the moment, it is the man who... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes. Is there any doubt about it? He is ... 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Until women become independent economically. 

Translation ends] 
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19. To Congress Workers: India Capable of Meeting 
China’s Might 1 


India’s Defences Adequate 
Nehru Deplores Pessimistic Outlook 
Chinese Aggression: CPI’s Stand Criticised 
(From Our Special Correspondent) 

Poona, June 3. 

Prime Minister Nehru declared here today that India was powerful enough to 
defend herself against China. It was childish to consider India in terms of any 
weakness. China was a mighty nation indeed, but that did not mean that India 
was weak and incapable of meeting China’s might. 

It was a wrong idea, Mr. Nehru observed, to assume that wars could be won 
only with the aid of arms. The strength of the Indian nation lay in its people and 
as long as the Indian people backed their Government, the country would remain 
safe and sufficiently powerful. 

Mr. Nehru was referring to the Chinese question during a brief address in the 
afternoon to a rally of Mandal Congress workers of Maharashtra. 

Answering a question whether the Communists’ contention that they do not 
invade any country but only liberate the enslaved people, the Prime Minister denied 
the claim and said that Communist countries had invaded other lands, which was 
as clear as sunshine from the Chinese occupation of India’s northern border 
areas. 

Addressing the rally earlier, Mr. Sanjiva Reddi, the Congress President, advised 
the Congress workers to approach the villagers and popularise the Congress 
ideology and programme, among the rural populace, not for the vote catching 
purpose, but as part of their sincere duty. 

Mr. U.N. Dhebar, the former Congress President, inaugurated the rally. 

The Prime Minister (adds PTI) said that the Communist propaganda in India 
that a Communist country could never commit aggression against another country 
was “like saying that there is darkness during the day when the sun is shining.” 

Mr. Nehru said there were many good points about China, but to say that a 
Communist country could never be aggressive showed lack of intelligence after 
what was happening on India’s northern borders. He declared that India had 

1. Address to Mandal Congress workers of Maharashtra, Poona, 3 June 1960. The Hindu , 

4 June 1960. 
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sufficient strength to meet aggression and that strength was growing every day. 

The Prime Minister said he did not want to make any unnecessary brave and 
heroic statements like some others in the country were doing. That would be 
childish. “But I am saying this with a cool mind that we have sufficient strength, 
that the strength is growing and that it will grow still further.” 

In the final analysis, Mr. Nehru said, the strength of a country lay in the work 
of the people and the Army could only represent that strength. The Indian people 
must, therefore, take up the task of building up the strength through their work, 
he added. 

Mr. Nehru said the mandal units of the Congress were the roots that gave 
strength to the entire organisation. The future of the Congress and that of the 
country was in the hands of the mandal units and it was really they who were 
shaping the destiny of the country. He said that as the country was developing, 
new problems were arising. That was a sign of progress and Congress workers, 
instead of being overawed by them, should become stout hearted to face and 
solve them. 

Mr. Nehru said the Congress programme of developing the cooperative 
movement and making village panchayats as the real centres of power had a 
revolutionary significance. That was spreading economic and social strength 
among villages and Congress workers must associate themselves with that 
movement, he said. 

20. At the AICC: Organizational Matters 2 

Top Leadership of Congress Under Fire 
Charge of Conniving At Party Corruption 
“The Times of India” News Service 

Poona, June 4. 

The top leadership of the Congress, including Mr. Nehru, came in for a sustained 
and bitter attack from delegates at the A.I.C.C. session here today for its refusal 
to introduce radical reforms in the organisational structure of the Congress and 
make way for fresh blood. 

Delegate after delegate made fiery speeches levelling varying charges against 
the leadership. It was accused of conniving at party corruption and arresting the 
march of socialism in the country. 

The tone and tenor set by the speeches provoked Mr. Nehru to intervene in 
the debate and tell the delegates that anger solved no problems. 

2. Report of proceedings at the AICC meeting, Poona, 4 June 1 960. The Times of India , 5 June 

1960. 
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In spite of its shortcomings, the Congress, he declared, was very much alive 
and continued to be the only party that could lead the country to prosperity. 

Mr. Nehru thought that if the rank and file of the party and its leadership 
could together eliminate “bogus membership” from the organisation “the face of 
the Congress would immediately change.” 

He suggested that a system of election should be evolved by which the function 
of granting ticket could be taken away from persons who had jockeyed themselves 
into positions as office-bearers of Congress committees. 

No Official Resolution 

The All-India Congress Committee met at a specially-erected pandal on the spacious 
grounds of the Fergusson College here. For the first time in the history of the 
Congress, there was no official resolution on its agenda. 

An estimated 5,000 people crowded the pandal to hear speeches from more 
than 20 delegates on the subject of revitalising the Congress. The crowds, 
however, melted away minutes after Mr. Nehru’s unexpected speech. 

The entire day was devoted to consideration of the views expressed by the 
Congress Working Committee on the various recommendations made by its five- 
man Reorganisation Committee, headed by Mr. U.N. Dhebar. 

None of the views was found acceptable to a majority of the delegates who 
spoke today. The debate was inconclusive and will be resumed tomorrow when 
more than a dozen delegates are expected to speak. 

The frustration among the rank and file at the rejection by the High Command 
of the proposals aimed at far-reaching changes in the constitution of the party 
was very much in evidence in the delegates’ speeches. 

Some of the delegates accused the High Command of obstructing the 
introduction of an elected working committee because they had developed vested 
interests, while some others charged it with deliberately perpetuating the heirarchy 
in the organisation. 

The weather was cool and pleasant as the Congress President, Mr. N. Sanjiva 
Reddy, rose to deliver his inaugural address. Mr. Reddy expressed gratification at 
the fact that the “political climate” was equally favourable in Poona. 

He said that the creation of a unilingual Marathi-speaking State had swung 
the tide in favour of the Congress in Maharashtra which was till recently “anti- 
Congress.” 

The Congress President acknowledged that there were differences both among 
the rank and file at Pradesh levels. He, however, said the time was not ripe yet for 
radical changes in the constitutional structure. 

The delegates to the session were welcomed by Mr. Rajarambapu Patil, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee and President of the Maharashtra Regional 
Congress Committee. 
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[FIGHTING THE STATUS QUO] 

You Said It 


By LAXMAN 



But there’s to be status quo in the organisation and we’ve to continue our 
activities as before — isn ’t it, Sir? 

(From The Times of India, 9 June 1960, p. 1) 


[UNITY IS DIVISION] 


Political Who’s What 
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[Centre: N. Sanjiva Reddy] 

(From The Times of India, 3 July 1960, p. 9) 
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Existence of Differences 

Mr. Sanjiva Reddy began his speech with a reference to the existence of differences 
among the rank and file and also at Pradesh levels in the Congress. 

He had undertaken a tour of some States after becoming Congress President 
and he had found that these differences were weakening the organisation. Some 
States faced a number of people [sic] and unless they could work in a spirit of 
confidence there could be no progress organisationally. 

He said that opposition parties were taking advantage of the weakness in the 
Congress. The press tended to magnify the shortcomings of the organisation. 
These differences were, however, superficial. It was necessary to build up the 
organisatioal structure of the Congress, particularly because of the Chinese 
aggression against the northern borders. 

It was unfortunate, Mr. Reddy said, that after the recent Nehru-Chou meeting 
Mr. Chou En-lai “became angry” at the mention of the word “aggression”. India 
had never left any doubt that it regarded the Chinese incursions into the border 
areas as aggression and, in fact, the A.I.C.C. at its last session at Bangalore had 
passed a resolution stating categorically that China had committed aggression 
and asking her to vacate the aggression. 

The Congress President said that the Chinese aggression had posed a serious 
problem for the country. India believed in solving disputes peacefully and it was 
constantly exploring avenues for a peaceful settlement of disputes. 

Goa Issue 

In a passing reference to Goa, Mr. Reddy said that the Government of India’s 
approach to the problem was promoted [sic] by the desire to avoid force. But 
that did not mean that India would surrender its claim to the Portuguese 
settlements. Similarly, in regard to the border aggression while India desired peace, 
it would not countenance aggression. 

He appealed to Congressmen to stand solidly behind the Government and the 
Prime Minister and to be prepared to extend all possible support to Mr. Nehru. 

Mr. Reddy said that the creation of Maharashtra and Gujarat had restored 
Congress prestige in Maharashtra. Maharashtrians had been considerably disturbed 
by the formation of a bilingual Bombay State. The decision to bifurcate Bombay, 
taken by the Working Committee, was a correct one. His predecessor in office, 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi, he said, was largely instrumental in reopening the bilingual 
issue. There was great enthusiasm among the people of Maharashtra since the 
establishment of a Marathi-speaking State. “Maharashtrians, who were anti- 
Congress, are now completely in favour of the Congress,” he added. 
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Strengthening Congress 

Mr. Sanjiva Reddy said that the Working Committee had given thought to the 
proposals made by Mr. K. Hanumanthaiya, former Chief Minister of Mysore and 
other reports of the committtees appointed by the Congress Parliamentary Party 
for strengthening the organisation. 

He wondered whether the time had come for making drastic changes in the 
constitutional structure of the Congress. There was considerable talk against the 
existence of the two wings in the Congress and it was being suggested that the 
two wings should be integrated. He did not know whether there were really two 
wings functioning in the Congress. But for the present he felt it would be better 
if the dual leadership be allowed to continue. 

The debate on the report of the Reorganisation Committee was initiated by 
Mr. U.N. Dhebar who headed it. 

Mr. Dhebar explained in detail the various proposals which had come up for 
consideration before the Committee and why it decided on accepting some and 
rejecting others. 

Two-Fold Purpose 

Dual leadership in the party, Mr. Dhebar said, served a two-fold purpose. While 
the Parliamentary wing carried the decisions and policies of the Government to 
the people, the organisational wing conveyed to the Government the impact the 
policies had made on the people. This link between the Government and the 
masses was a vital one and no party in power could afford to break it. The 
successful functioning of the link depended on the quality of the workers and the 
leadership. 

What had been achieved in India in the last 10 years had not been achieved in 
a century. 

India had compressed the achievements of a century in a decade. It was, 
however, a pity that the significance of this achievement had not percolated through 
to the masses, though it had reached the legislators and office-bearers of Congress 
committees. The A.I.C.C. must now think how best a greater contact could be 
established at the lower levels, he said. 

Mr. Dhebar said that the proposal to abolish the primary membership of the 
organisation was not constructive. One did not cut off one’s head because of a 
headache. There were several steps that could be taken to prevent bogus 
membership and the Congress committees ought to enforce these measures rigidly. 

Mr. Dhebar complimented Mr. Hanumanthaiya for preparing a report on the 
organisational changes that were needed. 

Mr. Hanumanthaiya, who launched a tirade against the Working Committee 
members in general and on Mr. Nehru in particular, said in a brief speech that it 
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had become a tradition with the High Command to ignore the views of the 
delegates. 

Describing himself as an unemployed person who “can afford to waste his 
time,” Mr. Hanumanthaiya said he was not alone in recommending constitutional 
changes. Most of the office-bearers of Congress committees shared his views 
and felt that the “status quo” was not desirable. 

He said that it was strange that the Dhebar Committee had agreed with many 
of the changes proposed, but had advocated the retention of the present 
constitution. He dismissed the argument that organisational improvements could 
be effected in course of time and through consultations. 

Malpractices Continue 

Mr. Dhebar, he said, had had long innings as Congress President. Could he effect 
any improvements during his tenure? What guarantee was there that the 
malpractices in the Congress would disappear with the passage of time? The 
Working Committee had been seized of this matter for over a decade now. Yet, 
malpractices not only continued to exist, but had assumed proportions. 

The Working Committee, he said, had adopted the “line of least resistance” in 
regard to making changes in the constitution. The “line of least resistance” theory 
had almost become a norm. In regard to China, too, nothing was being done 
except protesting and holding public meetings. 

Politics, he said, could not be divorced from morality and spiritual progress. 
The basis of morality was fast disappearing in an organisation which was built up 
by the great apostle of truth, Mahatma Gandhi. While Mahatma Gandhi used to 
fast to bring erring members back to the right path, the Working Committee was 
conniving with the malpractices in the organisation merely because they enjoyed 
security of tenure. The Working Committee had rejected the idea of an elected 
Working Committee; it had developed vested interests. 

A Suggestion 

He appealed to the “noble nature” of the Working Committee members to agree, 
if not to total election, at least to a compromise by having 50 per cent of the 
members elected and the rest selected. All he was asking, he said, was that the 
A.I.C.C. should be given a say in the composition of the Working Committee. 

Mr. Hanumanthaiya made two other points: Firstly, moral standards had fallen 
in the party and corruption had increased. Secondly, no attempt had been made at 
an “evolution of leadership.” He was opposed to the nominations to the Working 
Committee not because nominations were inherently immoral, but because that 
process stood in the way of the evolution of leadership. The process of 
nominations, he added, was breeding a psychology of subservience. Were 
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[AGE AND EFFICIENCY] 

You Said It 


By LAXMAN 



If these old chaps keep getting extensions, we will never get a chance! 

(From The Times of India, 24 June 1960, p. 1) 

Ministers to continue in office for life just because they had become Ministers? 
He said that Mr. Nehru had pointed out recently that though Pandit Pant was old, 
he continued to work. Mr. Hanumanthaiya said that there was no reason why 
Pandit Pant should continue working. There were many young men in the country 
who would work equally efficiently if they were appointed Home Minister. 

Mr. Mahavir Tyagi said that the system of organisational elections had 
generated ill feelings among Congress workers. Every Congressman, who went 
to the rural areas for canvassing votes, made allegations against other 
Congressmen. “How can an organisation in which such things go on can ever 
become strong,” he asked. 

Mr. Tyagi suggested that the introduction of new blood into the organisation 
was possible only through the creation of an associate membership. He blamed 
the High Command for not establishing a second rung of leadership. Harijans and 
minorities were being neglected. 
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Fear of Executive 

Mr. Abraham Antule suggested that greater efforts should be made to draw 
intellectuals into the Congress. 

Mr. K.K. Shah, who made a frontal attack on the Congress leadership, said 
that the rank and file was working under a fear complex. Even delegates were 
afraid to criticise the decisions of the Working Committee lest they should be 
punished for indiscipline. 

Mr. C. Stephen (Kerala) said that every time he attended an A.I.C.C. session, 
he returned home with the feeling that he “wasted his money, time and energy.” 
The need was for developing an inner-party democracy. 

Mr. Maneklal Varma said that communism had no chance of succeeding in 
India till the Congress collapsed. The Congress was bound to collapse if the 
tickets for elections were given to people who had no faith in its socialistic policies. 
Millionaires were being made members of the Congress. No organisation could 
call itself socialistic or promote socialism if it had millionaires on its rolls. 

Mr. Shyamnandan Misra, Union Deputy Minister for Planning, described the 
views expressed by the Working Committee on the Reorganisation Committee 
report as “highly frustrating.” The Working Committee did not seem to know its 
own mind in regard to the type of organisation it wanted. 

He suggested that one-third of the Working Committee members should be 
elected and a committee should be appointed to evolve a code of conduct for 
Congressmen and measures for national reconstruction. 

Mr. Bhagwat Jha Azad (Bihar) who was the day’s most forceful speaker, 
made a scathing criticism against the reluctance of Mr. Nehru to appoint a vigilance 
committee or a tribunal to investigate party corruption. The High Command was 
aware that corruption existed on a large scale, but preferred to shut its eyes. Why 
was it fighting shy of investigating how an ordinary member came to own 
buildings, after becoming an M.P. 

Mr. Jha alleged that the Congress had become “an organisation of indiscipline.” 
He cited a case in which an expelled member of the Congress had been readmitted 
to the Congress fold and made a minister, thanks to the intervention of the Union 
Finance Minister. He did not mention the member’s name. 

Import Not Clear 

Mr. Nehru said many lengthy speeches, some of them forceful, had been made 
on the report of the Reorganisation Committee, but unfortunately, their exact 
import was not clear. 

Several delegates had referred to their “distressed hearts” and “frustrated 
souls,” but none of them had made any concrete suggestions in regard to the 
problems facing the organisation. 
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Mr. Nehru admitted that neither the delegates nor the Working Committee 
had come to grips with the problem. The entire question on the need for 
constitutional changes in the Congress has led to the drafting of a report by Mr. 
Hanumanthaiya after a country-wide tour and the subsequent appointment of 
several committees. 

Two Ways 

There were two ways open before the A.I.C.C., Mr. Nehru said, in tackling the 
question. One was the consideration of the reports submitted by the various 
committees, and the other, a better one, was to view the entire problem in a larger 
perspective as affecting not only the organisation, but the country as a whole. 

The problems faced by the Congress were in fact problems faced by other 
parties and by the entire world. Problems before the Congress were the problems 
posed by a changing world. 

He said: “It is essentially a problem of weakness. The entire world is changing, 
but we remain static. All organisations in the world face a similar problem. What 
we must consider now is how to meet this challenge. The difficulties we face are 
partly because of our own faults and shortcomings, and partly because of 
circumstances.” 

Wrong Approach 

Mr. Nehru said that the speeches of the delegates indicated that their approach to 
the question of strengthening the Congress was wrong. They seem to think in 
narrow grooves forgetting that the world was changing fast and “we are out of 
step with the changing world.” The world had entered a technological age. 

Mr. Nehru said angrily that he was amazed at the continuous reference by 
members to two wings in the Congress. This was mere slogan-mongering and 
dishonest. There was no such thing as two wings in the Congress. The Congress 
was an integrated organisation. The terminology of two wings originated at a 
time when the Congress was engaged in the freedom struggle and some 
Congressmen entered legislative bodies. This was followed by the “talk of pro- 
changers and no-changers.” It had some meaning in those times, a quarter century 
ago. But it was meaningless to refer to two wings today. 

No political party thought in terms of elective and parliamentary wings. 

Congressmen’s Aspiration 

Mr. Nehru referred to the earlier speech of Mr. Bhagwat Jha Azad, a delegate 
from Bihar, and conceded that most of the Congressmen aspired to become MPs 
and MLAs. This was reducing the organisation to one of haves and have-nots — 
the haves being those who were in a position to achieve their aspirations. But this 
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[ONLY GENUINE PARTY MEMBERS] 

You Said It 


By LAXMAN 



... and lastly , we must devote all our time to increase 
the membership of our party . 

(From The Times of India, 3 June 1960, p. 1) 

was not such a formidable problem that the A.I.C.C. should be upset over it. 

Mr. Hanumanthaiya had referred to the need for single leadership. This meant 
that the Congress President should be the Prime Minister and the Chief Minister 
of a State should be the President of the Pradesh Congress Committee. 

This suggestion was fantastic and was potentially harmful. It was not as if 
the Congress would not continue to function under such a system. 

It would, however, be considerably weakened. An organisation did not derive 
strength through parliamentary speeches, but through active and constant contact 
with the masses. 

Mr. Nehru said that the entire structure and shape of the Congress would 
change if bogus membership could be eliminated. “If you are successful in 
preventing fraudulent membership and punishing those responsible for it, then 
you will have succeeded in introducing a revolutionary metamorphosis in the 
Congress,” he said. 
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In Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, several bogus members had recently been struck 
off the rolls. It was, however, true that the Congress could not lay its hands on 
those who were financing these bogus members. It was these people who needed 
to be chased out. Bogus membership could be checked if Congressmen went 
about the job honestly and mercilessly. It may be that some Pradesh Congress 
might collapse, but at least “the artificiality about them would disappear.” 

Mr. Nehru referred to the controversy over the composition of the Working 
Committee. 

There were advantages in both an elected and a nominated Working 
Committee. It was, however, wrong to compare systems in America and England. 
India had adopted the Parliamentary form of Government on the British pattern 
with all its implications of joint responsibility. How could elected committees be 
compatible with the idea of joint responsibility, Mr. Nehru asked. 

Energising the Masses 

Mr. Nehru, however, said that he was prepared to request the Working Committee, 
though he was not a member of it, to consider the demand of the delegates and 
see to what extent it could be met. It might involve amendments to the constitution. 
But, Mr. Nehru said, the problems before the Congress would not be solved just 
by changing the composition of the Working Committee. Ultimately, it was a 
question of energising the masses for constructive work. The Congress could 
not remain isolated from the Government. If the Government functioned badly, 
its impact would be felt on the Congress. On the other hand, even if the Government 
functioned well, its achievements would be fruitless if the party in power failed 
to maintain contact with the masses. The importance of eliminating bogus 
membership, therefore, was vital. But he was totally opposed, he said, to the 
abolition of primary membership. 


21 . At the AICC: A Survey of International Affairs 3 

Delhi Must Be consulted In Matters Affecting India 
P.M.’s Declaration: World Situation Reviewed 
“The Times of India” News Service 

Poona, June 5. 

Mr. Nehru said here today that the history of the world “might have been somewhat 
different if India had not been there for the past 12 year following the path of 
peace and non-alignment.” 


3. Report of speech at the AICC meeting, Poona, 5 June 1960. The Times of India, 6 June 1960. 
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He declared that India would, “in its limited sphere of foreign policy” of 
friendliness with all countries, do “everything in our power” to lessen tensions. 

He said that world problems appeared to depend very much on the “great 
nuclear Powers.” But, to think that the future of the world would be decided by 
three or four great Powers was not correct. That time had passed. There ought 
to be a “co-operative approach” on a bigger scale to tackle world problems. 

Mr. Nehru said that he would personally be happy if three or four great 
Powers met and came to terms. But, he added, “nobody has the right to decide 
without consulting me a matter which affects me.” He cited the issue of 
disarmament which, he said, concerned the entire world. It was true that large 
gatherings discussing important issues might not be helpful. “Therefore, I do not 
want to push myself in or be pushed into anything. But, obviously, we have to 
observe out right in matters concerning us.” He added. 

In a 60-minute survey of international affairs, Mr. Nehru analysed before the 
A.I.C.C. session the recent developments in Africa, the Summit conference “that 
was to take place but did not,” and the Sino-Indian border problem. 

Referring to the India-China border situation, Mr. Nehru said that no significant 
development had taken place since the issue was debated in Parliament. During 
the last two month, there was no significant exchange of papers or correspondence 
between the two countries. Mr. Chou En-lai had visited Delhi and, for five or six 
days, they had prolonged talks which did not result in any kind of agreement. 
They, however, agreed to continue examination of the relevant data over the 
border issue. In furtherance of that understanding, an expert mission would shortly 
be sent by the External Affairs Ministry to Peking to discuss various matters 
connected with the border issue. That mission could not, however, come to any 
conclusion, decision or agreement nor could it make any recommendations. All 
that it could do was to sort out data to find out where there was broad agreement 
and where there was disagreement. 

Mr. Nehru said that some time later another meeting would take place in New 
Delhi between the Indian and Chinese representatives. Thereafter, they would 
report to their respective Prime Ministers. What would happen afterwards he 
could not say. 

Mr. Nehru said that the border question had affected the people of India 
“deeply” and that it was constantly agitating their minds. The border issue 
demanded that the people should show all their strength, wisdom, patience and 
firmness and not merely indignation — virtuous or otherwise. At the same time, a 
clear appreciation of all facts and an appraisal of all the consequences was needed. 

Those consequences would lead them outside the normal scope of their lives 
and, therefore, it was not wise to talk a great deal without thinking of them. “We 
cannot take a step in such a matter without thinking clearly of every step that is 
to be taken. At the same time, one tries one’s best to secure an agreement by 
peaceful methods,” he added. 
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It was bad enough that a large area of Indian territory had been taken 
possession of by foreign authorities and forces. In another way, it was worse. 
“We have to deal not only with the present but also the future history of two 
countries which is ahead of us — to be shaped, to some extent, by our actions. It 
is, therefore, a serious matter, not a matter of mere slogans but of far-reaching 
consequences.” 

Happenings in Africa 

Mr. Nehru said that one of the outstanding events of present times was the 
happenings in Africa. That great Continent, which had been outside the pale of 
history for many hundreds of year, a “plaything” of great Powers, had suddenly 
come into the world picture. Therefore, the things that had been taking place 
there were rather bewildering. Africa was in a ferment today. The urge for freedom 
from foreign rule was being felt everywhere. 

The Prime Minister said that there was no doubt that within the next 10 years 
tremendous changes would take place in the African Continent. Even now some 
countries were achieving independence. He referred to Algeria — “Arab Africa, 
not so much of African Africa” — and said that it was a tragedy. One million 
people were said to have died during the national struggle there. 

Algeria, said Mr. Nehru, was a tragedy because in other parts of Africa, the 
French Government had acted with some wisdom. Six or seven months ago, 
President de Gaulle laid down his policy which showed some promise of a 
settlement in Algeria because he accepted the idea of self-determination. It narrowed 
the gap considerably between the French Government and the Algerian nationalists, 
yet the gap remained and the tragedy continued. 


22. To the Press: Election and Nomination to CWC 4 

I find that there is some controversy about the recent voting at the meeting of the 
All-India Congress Committee in Poona. This was in regard to the proposal that 
one-third of the Working Committee should be elected by the A.I.C.C. members. 

Some misunderstanding appears to have arisen from a wrong report of my 
speech in Hindi on the subject. It is stated in the newspapers that I criticised and 
opposed this proposal strongly. This is not correct. What I said was that the 
proposal to have a nominated committee, like a nominated cabinet, had strong 
reasons behind it and, in fact, that had been long the practice of the Congress. 


4. Statement to the press, 7 June 1960. The Times of India, 8 June 1960. 
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[VOTING TO NOMINATE TO AICC] 


“You Have My Vote ” 



While he commended the existing practice of nominations to 
the Congress Working Committee , Pandit Nehru voted 
in favour of partial elections to that body. 


[From left: G.B. Pant, U.N. Dhebar, N. Sanjiva Reddy, Moraiji Desai, Nehru, 
Jagjivan Ram, K.N. Katju, Sampumanand, others] 

(From Shankar's Weekly , 12 June 1960, p. 5) 


Nevertheless, because many members wished to have an elective element, 1 
saw no harm in accepting their proposal and I suggested to the Working Committee 
to consider this matter afresh. This was what I said in my speech on the first 
day. I do not know if there were any further developments on the day as I was 
partly absent from the meeting. The next day when the time for voting came, I 
voted for the elective proposal. There was thus no question of my changing my 
mind during the course of the night. Possibly, what I said in my speech lacked 
clarity and hence led to some misunderstanding. 
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(ii) Other Matters 

23. To Chaudhri Hyder Husein: A Rajya Sabha Seat 5 

7 June 1960 

My dear Hyder Husein, 6 
I have your letter of May 30th. 

I do not usually take much interest in the nomination of candidates for elections. 
I am not a member of the Congress Parliamentary Board. But sometimes a reference 
is made to me and if I know a person, I give my opinion. When Rashid Shervani’s 7 
name was mentioned, I said that he was a good man and would be a good choice. 
I have no recollection of your name being mentioned in this connection at the 
time. 

As for Shri Balkrishna Sharma’s 8 seat, I do not even know where it is. 9 1 am. 
therefore, sending your letter to the Congress President. Usually recommendations 
come from the Pradesh Congress Committee and the choice is made from them. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


24. To Sushila Nayar: No Job for You 10 

7 June 1960 

My dear Sushila, 11 

You gave me a letter some time ago and also a long note addressed to Dr. Mudaliar. 12 
I have read both. 

You are completely wrong in thinking that I have any kind of a prejudice 
against you. I would indeed like your ability and experience to be utilized. I could 
not do so for a variety of reasons so far. One of these reasons you have yourself 
hinted at. There are too many people from the UP in the Government and I do not 

5. Letter. 

6. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Gonda District (North), UP, 1952-57. 

7. Mustafa Rashid Shervani, Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from UP, 1960-66. 

8. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Uttar Pradesh, 1959-60; died on 29 April 1960. 

9. Election for the Rajya Sabha seat that fell vacant on Balkrishna Sharma's death was due to 
take place in the UP Legislative Assembly on 9 August. 

10. Letter. 

1 1 . Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Jhansi, UP. 

1 2 J^ m e a i959 lanaSWami Mudaliar; headed the Health Survey and Planning Committee set up in 
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wish to add to them. I agree with you that there should be other opportunities in 
regard to specialised medical committees or deputations and the like where you 
would be very useful. I have not personally had much to do in choosing members 
for these committees etc. Hence perhaps your name did not come up for 
consideration by those in charge. I hope this will be done in future. 

You should certainly continue as a Member of Parliament. When elections 
come, we can decide where you should stand from, that is, from the UP or the 
Punjab. Either should be feasible. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


25. To D.P. Karmarkar: A Job for Sushila Nayar 13 

7 June 1960 

My dear Karmarkar, 14 

I am writing to you about Dr. Sushila Nayar, a Member of Parliament, whom you 
of course know. She is competent and well trained. I have a feeling that you 
should be able to utilise her services in many ways. It is a pity not to do so in the 
case of such a person who has received so much training and has so much 
experience. 

I am not referring to anything which will involve her leaving her membership 
of Parliament. But, surely, there are many committees connected with your Ministry 
where her presence would be exceedingly useful. She will also be good as a 
member of the delegation to the WHO. Apart from her initial training which was 
good and her educational career which was considered outstanding, she has kept 
up her knowledge by taking a doctorate in Public Health from Johns Hopkins in 
the USA and by other work in the medical line. I would like you, therefore, to 
keep her in mind and give her suitable work from time to time. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


13. Letter. 

14. The Minister of Health. 
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26. To Aruna Asaf Ali: Let us Meet 15 

7 June 1960 

My dear Aruna, 16 

I received your letter when I was leaving for Poona. I returned yesterday. 

I do not know if I can bring much relief to you in this troubled and complicated 
world. But, anyhow, I should like to see you and have a talk with you. Perhaps it 
would be better if you saw me a few days later because I want to clear off all 
kinds of pending matters which have accumulated because of my long absence. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


27. To Sri Prakasa: Thank You 17 


8 June 1960 

My dear Prakasa, 18 

I am just writing a few lines to you to thank you for the chance I had of spending 
three days with you in Poona. I enjoyed them in spite of the burdens of the 
A.I.C.C. meetings. I was particularly happy to have a fairly long talk with you, 
and I am grateful to you that you have accepted my advice. 

Here in Delhi, it is hot, but hotter than the weather are the antics of the Akalis 
under the leadership of Master Tara Singh. 

Indira is going with Feroze and their children to Kashmir for two or three 
weeks. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


15. Letter. 

16. Former Mayor of Delhi. 

17. Letter. 

18. The Governor of Maharashtra. 
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28. To Jagdish Narain Choubey: Camps Should Not 
Become Picnics 19 


10 June 1960 

Dear Jagdish Narainji, 20 

I have received two letters from you, both dated the 9th June. One of these is 
about the camp you had from the 10th to the 16th May at Ramnagar. 

I have read the papers about this camp and am glad to learn of the good work 
done at this camp. I think such camps are good but a camp lasting a few days or 
a week only probably does not produce results as one hopes for. Also such 
camps tend to become rather big picnics and probably the cost incurred is 
considerable. The ideal camp would be where the work done goes a long way to 
cover the expense of the camp. 

You refer to some kind of a national project such as digging a canal. Any 
organised work of this kind will certainly be good. But I have often found that 
this kind of thing is done more for publicity than anything else. I have myself 
participated in digging several times. Here also the cost of upkeep of the people 
working is often far greater than the work they do. 

In your second letter, you refer to a proposal to call a conference of Congress 
workers at Patna from the 10th to the 14th November. I have nothing to say 
about this. I like everything that leads to serious thinking and work. My usual 
criticism is that all this is rather superficial. In any event, it would be completely 
inappropriate to call the convention “Nehru Vichar Dhara Parishad”. Everyone, I 
suppose, has some way of thinking but to refer to my views as some kind of a 
special ideology is neither correct nor desirable. Also such an approach to a 
convention is wrong. Instead of trying to discuss matters and understand situations, 
people will discuss what I may have said on the subject. I am, therefore, entirely 
opposed to your calling anything by my name. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


19. Letter. 

20. General Secretary, Bihar Pradesh Youth Congress. 
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29. To M. Chenna Reddy: Welcome Back 21 


11 June 1960 


My dear Chennareddy, 22 

I have your letter of the 7th June. I am glad you are back again in the Congress 
organisation. I hope we shall have in Andhra Pradesh unified and cooperative 
working in the Congress. We have big work to do, and we must not waste our 
time and energy over trivial or personal matters. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


30. To B. Shiva Rao: B.N. Rau’s Archive 23 

14 June 1960 

My dear Shiva Rao, 24 

Thank you for your letter of the 13th June. Longmans have sent me the book. 25 
I think it was a very good idea of yours to collect B.N’s 26 papers and publish 
them. I have been looking into them and found them fascinating. As source material 
for our Constitution, they are invaluable. 

There is another aspect also. They bring out here and there the personality of 
this man of tremendous learning and equal modesty. No one who knew him can 
ever forget him. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

31- To Puran Singh Azad: Plans 27 

I do not know if messages on special occasions do much good. There is a demand 
for a message for every occasion and sometimes for no occasion at all. Thus 
perhaps we cheapen the value of a message, if it has any value. 

21. Letter. 

22. Congress MLA, Andhra Pradesh. 

23. Letter. 

24. B. Shiva Rao, Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Mysore, April 1957-April 1960. 

25 . B Shi va Rao, India 's Constitution in the Making (Calcutta: Orient Longman, 1 960). 

26. B.N. Rau, Constitutional Adviser to the Constituent Assembly of India. 

27. Message, 15 June 1960, to the General Secretary, Indian Youth Congress, 1959-64. 
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[PLAN FLIGHT FROM REALITY] 

You Said It 

By LAXMAN 



Trying to escape from the hard facts of life? 
(From The Times of India, 13 July 1960, p. 1) 


However, the subject of this special supplement is undoubtedly of high 
importance. What are the young people of India to do, more particularly in 
connection with our Plans? Plans are not paper essays, but rather an attempt to 
visualise this ever moving and dynamic India of ours with its hundreds of millions 
of people; to try to understand whither it is going and where we should like it to 
go; to realise our own part in this mighty undertaking and to endeavour to fulfil it. 
Thus the cold printed words of the Plan become living with flesh and blood and 
the drama of a great people on the move, reaching out to desired ends and trying 
to achieve them. 
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32. To Arjun Singh: Cannot Sign Membership Forms 28 

18 June 1960 

Dear Aijun Singhji, 29 
I have your letter of the 12th 30 June. 

You have made a strange request and I doubt if it is proper for me to sign a 
Congress membership form in the capacity of a witness or one who enrols 
members. That would not be quite correct. If you want my signature, I can give 
it to you separately or even on a photograph. But to sign a four-anna membership 
form in this way is something that I have not yet done. Therefore, you must not 
ask me to do this. I am returning the membership forms to you. I am sending 
you, however, a photograph of mine. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


33. To Sadiq Ali: An MLA Nomination for Roda Mistry 31 

19 June 1960 

My dear Sadiq Ali, 32 

Last evening a lady, Shrimati Roda Mistry, 33 came to see me from Hyderabad. I 
had met her previously on some occasions in Hyderabad and other places. 

She told me that her name had been suggested for nomination to the seat in 
the State Assembly which has become vacant by the resignation of Shri Mehdi 
Nawaz Jung 34 who has become Governor of Gujerat. According to her, not only 
Mehdi Nawaz Jung had strongly supported her for the seat, but also our Congress 
President, Shri Sanjiva Reddy, who knew her well. In spite of these 
recommendations, apparently her name has not been included in the list sent to 
the AICC by the Andhra PCC. 

28. Letter. 

29. Aijun Singh (1930-201 1 ); Congress member, Madhya Pradesh Legislative Assembly, 1957- 
85; Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh, 1988-89; Union Minister of Human Resources 
Development, 1991-94 and 2004-2009. 

30. The date in the typed copy of Nehru’s letter is not clear; most probably it is 12th. 

31. Letter. 

32. General Secretary, AICC. 

33. Roda Mistry (b. 1928); Congress Member, Andhra Pradesh Legislative Council, 1960-67, 
and Andhra Pradesh Legislative Council, 1968-80; Minister, Government of Andhra Pradesh, 
1968-71 and 1978-80; Member Rajya Sabha, 1980-86. 

34. Minister in Andhra Pradesh Government, 1952-60; Governor of Gujarat, 1960-65. 
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I knew nothing about this matter and this was the first time I had heard of it. 

I know that Roda Mistry is an effective and earnest social worker, apart from 
being well educated and competent. She gave me copies of two letters from 
Mehdi Nawaz Jung. One of these was addressed to Pantji and the other to Sanjiva 
Reddy, both recommending her. I am enclosing both these copies. 

I wanted to enquire about this matter from the Congress President, but he is 
not here and is not likely to return for some time. I do not know what you can do 
in this matter. I am only anxious to avoid any kind of local group tactics which 
try to keep out proper persons because they do not belong to a group. That kind 
of thing is always bad. Roda Mistry apparently belongs to no group, but is a 
competent woman worker with a good record. What other names have possibly 
been suggested I do not know. Anyhow, it would be better to include this woman’s 
name since many people who know her work speak very well of her. There is 
another reason also. This lady has been working hard in Mehdi Nawaz Jung s 
constituency for a considerable time and is well-known there. 

As I have said above, I do not know what I can do in this matter or what you 
can do. You might perhaps draw the attention of the Congress President to it or 
you might ask the Andhra PCC people why her name has not been included in the 
list sent. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


34. To Ghulam Mohammed Bakhshi: Not Attending Youth 
Congress Meeting 35 

23 June 1960 

My deal Bakhshi, 36 

Your letter of June 21 about the Youth Congress. I have already written to the 
Youth Congress people that I shall not be able to go there to attend this for a 
number of reasons. That time is a difficult one for me to leave Delhi. Parliament 
will be sitting and it is not easy for me to go away even for a day when matters of 
grave importance are before us. The second reason is that I do act normally 
attend these Youth Congress meetings unless they happen to be in Delhi. I do not 
travel for them. I think they should be left to themselves and too many so-called 
leaders should not impose themselves upon them. The old practice in this regard 
was not a good one. Thirdly, I have just issued a circular, a copy of which I sent 


35. Letter. 

36. Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir. 
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you, disapproving of conferences being held in Kashmir and thus casting a burden 
on your Government. 37 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


35. To N. Rachiah: Amending the AICC Constitution 38 

26 June 1960 

My dear Rachiah, 39 

Thank you for your letter of the 17th June, which I have read with interest. 

I think it would have been a good thing if the All India Congress Committee 
had accepted the proposal to have one-third of the members of the Working 
Committee elected by the A.I.C.C. But, the fact that this was not accepted then, 
need not be treated as a tragedy. As a matter of fact, the acceptance of that 
proposal would not have made any immediate difference. The change has to 
come by an amendment of the constitution of the A.I.C.C. Perhaps, this matter 
will be pursued later. 40 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


36. To N. Sanjiva Reddy: Chagla Returning 41 


10 July 1960 


My dear Sanjiva Reddy, 

I should like to inform you confidentially that our present Ambassador in 
Washington, M.C. Chagla, is anxious to come back to India with a view to entering 
politics. 42 That, of course, means entering Parliament. I think personally that his 
coining to Parliament would be a great acquisition to us. 


37. See item 3. 

38. Letter. 

39. Minister for Agriculture, Government of Mysore. 

4®- The Congress Working Committee decided in New Delhi on 28 July that one-third of its 2 1 
members be elected by the AICC and that the constitution be amended at the AICC due on 
29-30 October 1960. The Times of India, 29 July 1960. 

41. Letter. 

42. See Appendix 65. 
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I have told him that he need not come back soon and that I would like him to 
stay in the United States for another year or so. Even if he comes back in August 
1961, there will be time enough for him to think of standing for election to 
Parliament during the general elections. 

I am merely writing to you so that you might keep this in mind. 43 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

37. To Lai Bahadur Shastri: Khemka’s Election Case 
at Allahabad 44 


12 July 1960 


My dear Lai Bahadur, 45 

I have today received notice of appeal from the Allahabad High Court in the case 
of Sitaram Khemka 46 against me. The date fixed for appearance in the High Court 
is the 11th November 1960. What am I supposed to do about this now? There is 
nothing in this appeal. What surprises me is that it has been admitted. However, 
there it is. I suppose some arrangements will have to be made in Allahabad to deal 
with this. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


38. To Sri Prakasa: A Suggestion about Indira Gandhi 47 

13 July 1960 

My dear Prakasa, 

This is just to let you know that I received a few days ago your letter of June 30, 
written from Poona. I am grateful to you for it. 


43. The same day Nehru also wrote to Y.B. Chavan, the Chief Minister of Maharashtra, about 
his correspondence with Chagla, and asked him to keep Chagla’s name in mind for the next 
general elections. 

44. Letter. 

45. Minister of Commerce and Industry. 

46. Contesting as an Independent candidate in the general elections in 1957, Sitaram Khemka, 
General Secretary of the All-India Cow Protection Committee, had lost to Nehru from the 
Phulpur Lok Sabha constituency in UP. 

47. Letter. There is no other information on this matter in either the JN Collection or the Sri 
Prakasa Papers in the NMML. 
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The suggestion you have made in it about Indira is not, in my opinion, feasible. 
Indeed, I do not think it would be right considering all the circumstances. I am 
sure Indira will agree with me. You need not worry about these matters. 

This is a brief letter, as we are in the middle of this unfortunate strike and all 
its consequences. 


Yours affectionately 
[Jawaharlal] 

39. To Gopalrao Bajirao Khedkar: Congratulations on 
Election 48 

26 July 1960 

My dear Khedkar, 49 

Thank you for your letter of the 25th July. I am very glad to learn that you have 
been elected President of the re-organised Maharashtra Pradesh Congress 
Committee. 30 My congratulations to you on this election. I realise, as you do, that 
this is a very responsible position. But I am sure you will deal with it adequately. 

As for your resignation from Parliament, you have already written to the 
President of the A.I.C.C., who will no doubt give you advice in the matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


40. To the CPP 51 


[Nehru first spoke in Hindi.] 

[...] | T7EET wft vlM, 5 

sft I 55 rft cfr, Central 


48. Letter. 

49. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Akola-SC, Bombay. 

50. Khedkar, a Vidarbha Congress leader, was unanimously elected President of the Maharashtra 
Pradesh Congress Committee on 25 July. 

51. New Delhi, 31 July 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 

52. Paragi Lai, Lok Sabha MP from Sitapur-SC, UP. He died on 18 May 1960. 

53. Devanapalli Rajayya, Lok Sabha MP from Nalgonda-SC, Andhra Pradesh. He died on 9 
July 1960. 

54. A. Dharam Dass, a member of the Constituent Assembly and a former Rajya Sabha MP 
from UP, died on 27 July 1960. 

55. C.P. Matthen, a former Lok Sabha MP. 
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Assembly % #TT #T# TTTTTTF g«iKITH I 56 TT FT TTf # TTT FTTt f^tr I ... I 
tpF 3ftT 9TM gTT T%, FTtft 3RtH# £ T#, T fF^TTR %t, #%5T g?lft 3TTt 
TTTgTT #” T TFT f# Tjff T FT, 3FTT 3TPT TTTT Ttf, ^ FT %T % 3TT%t FTT# 
TIT FvfFR, Tt H^Rh TTT 5 * 1 1 Wl % TWFIdl 1 3TT5T # 3PTT FT FT# ##“ # %T 
% TFT TtfilTT TT# # TTTI % gn 3rq% 3Tq#TTT TIT I # foTTTd % #T 
f#ft T5TT 3T# TIFT # gTt 3TTIT TFT %TTTT TFT I TT 3TTT STTTT TTT% Ft, 3T# ft?K%t 
9JTfF gn miner T>T TTTT, pit boy 3TT? fTIT TT 3TT% FT ft TTTT gTF 3113# % TFT # 
TTfffTFtr %, TFT Tit TTT TT# T I 3# f#gTTTT ft 3TTIT Tp5 TTT TFT I 3TTT TT gn 

# T# % Tt% f%T Tt f%tT cjt | n# #-#T TTTT gg ^Rfid f#TTTfT TFT T # 3ftT gn 
<3IT 3ii3*f| % I TT^T *l4l 3 iih 4 % Rbtl ## % f%# TT, gn TUT gn, %ft f%I ifft 3TT3# 
#ft %, gn TRTT? 3TTT# Tp5, TTT Tlf, TjI5, f#TFT % RjTT# TT# TTpT TF9TT # ## 
t — 31# fTiTT Tit TFSTT I TT# Tt TFT Tig# TT# Tt T#t#f?TTT T# T I Tf?Tt 3T# 
TTTTT Tttf #vT # Tt FTTtt FT TTTT jPIIT Rsf# # I Tt TFT n# %, Tf-TF causes 

# fi#, FTTtt gT? 3TTTT gn gT §3T — TFT Tit, 3## Tit TTf#TTT3 Tt Rio, %T? M# 

# Rrtg 3ftT j^PlTl T aftT # Tit #T Tp$ 3TT% Rt<T ideals T^fTF «9rl FTTt 
f^TT isrl ^ I eft TIlTTit FFTTcf Ft Tit tT^i 44^ FTTtt , 4 tt ^ fTTt Tptt eft Ttt I T^T 
t 3TTTTtt? W I 

3TT5T, FT 3TTT T^T f^T TTT TTT f^tet T^ 1 1 cftT T^t% % JiK Ft TFT 3 ITt FT cftT 
Hoi'll T^cT MTf TT^ f I -STTReftT ^ ^5 T Tp$ Ftdl TFTTT % I FTTTt ?TTTT 1 1 
Ttf fTT TTT TTfeTTFTF % 33% %, % TTFT TTT TT, Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference % I 3ttr 3^ TTT ft-TR ge^t % TTT TT, F^T, TT% I fTR TIT % tftfTTT 
3TR %«HH | 3c|% % ^RT ^rTT% % T§TT I TtTF FTTTT Tt TT T^t, T|TT 3 TTt Tp? eflTT 
Ttt % ^Tf tTcRTT |3IT f%t % %% %lTt % Tf TTT TFT? %f%tT %W TT TtFT %% T%F TI% 
WTT TTTT %TT ^ ^ T% T# «ft I T§T ftpT % TFT % ^TITT TT Tt %T #TT FT 311^ I 
TfTtT TTTtTT % % f%t 3R TTT TFT Tn% % Tp5 TtITTT ^t f3TT FT, FTTt geTt T%, FTlt 
fe%^t3T%%l 

3%t TRT% % TT % Cairo % TT, fTt? TFT TT, summit conference Ft% TT# 4t Tf# 
T, 3ftT TFT Tit ^Tt 311% 3T# ^TTT Tit, Tf#t S>J3 # T# Tt I #T 3T# TF% TT 

Firm g3n tt u- 2, frr% 3 p#th fttf tftt #ttT % fTr frrr tt i 3t vri% ft 

TTT % summit conference TtT ^3 3HT ^3TT | gTTTeT TTlTtTTTt TTT ^ 
gf%TT Tit FTT 3fR # <g<i«t ## T# 3%T Tt§TTTt?T TFTT TTT % 3TR TT TTT Tift % I gri 
TTTi TTTT g3TT % I 3ttf 3TR TTT # gf I 3TT% f#TT % Ftt^ f%3TT TT 3TTWT, TtFT# 
Tt gTT# T# TTFT # I TTT fTt FTT%, F3TTTHT FITT ?TRT T#TT # T%t, pTTTT 

56. A member of the Central Legislative Assembly, 1938-45; she died on 2 July 1960. 

57. Ram Subhag Singh, Lok Sabha MP from Sasaram-SC, Bihar. 

58. Aneurin Bevan, the deputy leader of the British Labour Party, died on 6 July 1960. 

59. Jennie Lee. 
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93)ftt , 3%F ft 3ftf 3ll? ftt 3*ft<i ftf, ft-931 =K3 % ft, fft) 3p5 6di 6?9> % cold war 
(S<*l %T31, ^cS flft ??ft *K1^I f9 %M , ft ^9 oft get) <50 I 3ft? 319 d^b 0$ 

I, 3 7 J?ft 99 ftt% TT^cTT 99? 3991 1 1 ft 991 919 % fft) 414^4 ?3 39 ftft ft, gsftf 
ft! f91 3? %, 993F9 % 3f3<ft 9?1% 9fft ft % f!9 39? 9ft, ft3 ftft 1 1 if 399 919 
?%9 % 91 6ldd 3 im 4>9 % 339 9 919 ?lft %ffti 3)1% g?g> dSOl 9%t 4l6dl I ftfftl 
9 919 ft 3%1 % fft ftft3l91 ft 9?1 i ft 39lftt I, 919^319?? 3ft, $<l«tdH 3ft I 93 f? 
999 33) 9%-9% f91% 36IV1 F91 ft t, 3f ?% % f9? 9lft ft, 39? 9lft ft, 9lt% 31M, fftft 
91999 99fft319 9?1999 9ft, fft3igft7399ft9lft,gft99 9lft, 33ftt9jl5 9ft9l% 
ft 3flft 3t 3ft ft 3lft I 93) 31T9ft ft 3)3? ?F 9191 ft 99lft ft ft I 31lftt 31199% 99^91 
fft9Hl 91F91 91 fft ft <30 ft 91 %91 ft 9ftt ft ftd<d'fto f91 ft I 

39? 9?9> 3TFT ftftf 3m%et>i ft; 3ft 94) 3T3fft f!33 ft) f? <j3%, ftft ft3 

3339R qftft ft ftft3119 fft ftlf 991 g93 3TT3T3 ft 991 I gftft? ft 9f9 ?ft 399 ftft 
ft ft 33 g?9i 33 313 ft 3 3Ffft ft I 3 ft 31^3 ft ft) 4)61 ft, 3T3)ft)T ft fft3 fftft 
ft 1 99ffft ftft-ftft g?9) 4g9 ?ft ft) 419 0§d ft ftft ft I 9lft ftft ftft ft fft fftlftf 
3T19Tft 9lftf ft ft, 79191 3ft I ft-91? 3R3 9% ft I ftfft%%3, 39919 g93 ft 3ft I ft 33 
ffttftft ftft 3ft 3Tft3 I 319 ytlfft< ft ??ft 3% ft3 ft 3ft I 3333 ft 9)9199)9 ft geftl 
ft I 9jl5 g?9) 3i«)lchi ft 9Tfft ft ft) ft ?3 3ft 991% ft ft 3nft ft, 3%% ftl ?I?91 fft<9ig I 
ftft 33ft ft? f?lft 3333ft 9F3 ft, 9?F 9?F 9% 91% ftft ft 1 

??ft fft? 94) 991 g?9) g*91 Congo 33 1 3ft? Congo 9% 6ldd ft ft fft gft ftft 
91^9 3ft, 3fft3 3§3 ft 353 #3 Congo ft f3 fftft 9313 ft 9lft Belgium 9% 
|^33 ft 991% ft 3§9 ft 3)3 3ft 79191 3%-fftt ft3 fftlft I ?<^W ft 3ft-fftl ft 3H3)f I 
ftfft3 p9T9 9^3T-fftsl3T dgd 3Sf?3ft3 f??3T flft ftf 9^Jft?T3 dgd technical 31 
39J?ft 3T d§d ft 3)3 I ft 94) g?^ 33913 ft 331 1 9ft?, 3ftft 913 333)1 ?flft f9> 4ft 
§9 ft 3<i4)l 9919 1 9lft technically 91% 3igft ft? ft I ft? fft? 3333 ft 333ft %9T 
fft 3333 94? fift?3 ft fft 39ft 3lftl? f|?31 1, 33ffft 9%T ft 333? Pi 4)991 1 9|9 I 
3fR ft ft99 ?91313? Belgium 9131 31?ft ft I ft 33 fftfft ft 931 ftfft3 1 33ft ftf^RT 
ft % 3193 ft 9lft ft, f3 3193 g^ ftft I ft? 3lft93 3ft ?3ft f919 f 33 g%4 
ft g^ft 33 ft I ft ft ?13% 9%f 9§9 ^1 5 ftgi gg I 39? 93) 933 Belgium 9lft 9lft 
9ft ft 9ft ft ft ftt3 ft 313)13)1 3lft ft 9?lft 3333? 39 Belgium ft ft 1 39ffft fftft 
ft? ft fft9T91 391 3%f 91 1 ft? 93ft 9pft 33ft %933 ft ^ 9991 g33 I 3ftfft 3T3 
33fft Belgian officers ft, 391 391 g33? 3lt? 919 ft, 919 ft 391, ft?3 %1 919 ft 419 
gf I 93) ft Belgium ft 3I9ft ^9 ftft 9ft f91% 9319 ft ftftf, 313ft ftft 3ft f%3199 
3)?ft ft ft 3ftft 3131, ^3% United Nations ft 933 ft 39191319 gg ftft ft ftft I 
ftft United Nations ft 3lft39 # ft ^91919? ftftf, 31351311 ^ g?ft ft ft? fft? 419 
ft 3 gft ft ftl I uftrft 9 391 fft F3 ftf 9% g?31 ft ft9 9%f ftftft §#9?llftl. 
great powers ft I ft ft31 fft91 1 ft 791919? 3lftW ft ft? ftft ?ft%9 4ftlf 93ft 
ftftf I F9ft 9ftfft 3%% ftl9 3%f 3lft 3%? ft 31951 fft9! I 9g9 79191 ^llf%?l ?3lft 
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# fo FR I dfoR RT# 3TRRT R# I #Rt fg #R STMIH R# # fog I FRlt 
j-ISM # #R, r# transport aircraft RRTR # RH u I # FRR #f F | gR FRTTT 
3TRR? RFT 3RRT #R # RRT, #R 3TTR TRTR # R# Wf RR number two, RT 
gg # Rff fl Rp$ FRR RFT Congo #| # RRT |r, wheat #TT %, 3TTaT RRT 
1 1 RFT R# #lFRR7FRtTvTR^RR^#R 3TT# t RFT R RfTR R#R I 

RTR# ar#RT if RTR foFTTFT^ foRRT i# H6T RR #il RT F?TTR 3TTRR RTRR 
foRT I *T RR R fo«H 3RRRRT # ffolT # 3TRRT 3f R# RTR FT ?# t R#fo F# R% 
continent RT RTRRT ^3 3TRRT R, Rp5 dF^TR ff, ^j3 g# 7T I ?lfo*l 'fll'Mi «l§d R# 
Wll# R#? I FR# MTfeT I % FRT? ft# RR f?# % 3T# # I 

R # RR aflR# RTF? RT RjS RFT I RTF? # RfR RTR 3TTT 1 1 FRft g?R R a# 
TP!# % g^ Rtf 3tR RT#R #R=ffl ##R ?JR R RFT 3TTR RTRR I fR aiRT# 
RFffo 3JR ft #TT# g% eft fog, 3fa R fodfodl Rjtf SJRRTR RRRTlf#R^ FRFT 
FT RRT afT? ^ 3 FT# FT# RjT5 RTTRT RTRT % I 

RJT rT-#r 3TT? T3TR R# ft Rt 3TTR# RR fFRTR R Ff# I gR # % # general 
strike #F for T|g, ft sft, #R for RTft I FTT## #R # f#T R# TTfoR ## #R fFRT 
t# f fog # #T # 3T#fo foffo #, RtFRRTR # aft? RT^f gRRR Rfot 1 1 gf 
RTeff RR RT W Rft 3TNR fRTTR R aft? f%R RTF % RTRT gRTRR fRR RR ? aft? 
RT gRIRR if, ®f RRRTT TT^t ?tRT R5RT fo Rf R9fofo ft I R^ff 

RHRi RT T 'W4^d; aTFt R|R 3TRff RTF % RTR fo>R I RfRR aiRR RR Rt R F 
fo foff RR RT gRIRRt RTF RR^fe RtT R## RT# RT R# RR# I RT RR# % #RR 
#gRRTgj#RI#%l 3IRRirfoR#R^rRRTRT?lFR, 3RTFFRIRRT g^JRRT fRR 
# 3TTR RRRT R l aftT Rt RRRTT RRpRRR 3T# RIR RTR R fog, # R?R # RTR R I 
foR% FR, RR % RIR # R# R RR# R I aT# aft? RR FR % RRRT FRR I 3TR ^ 
FR# RTRR RRR I, 3TTRR RTRR, MlfodlMa R RTRR fR FR RT R FR RR R$? RT^R 
RR TI#, fog fg # R#r? #T RR Tfo R gg # R RR, rt#, RT#, FR#t fRTRR ^5 
RlfoRRR R RRR #ff I W FRT# #fo# I? 

#R# RR#fo R^R R#RR ft I, # 3TTRIR I FR *## # ^5 ^ ^ ^ 
’fTRT, # gR R R#R R #, 3#R ^ # ^5 FRT-aRT, R^ ## RR FT# # I RfR RIR 
R# # I #RR ## gg# R RFT R RR RFRt R# pRR I #T RTF RR RIR, aiR, # 

for rr ## t# i an# rr # Rig; # rt# r# #t rt# #t R ri^R# i #Tt 

##■## RR gs FRT-RRT FT RTR ^ 3 RTRR# FT R# I ##R RTF aR #TH R ^ 
R#lt 3R ^riRT RFTRR 3TIR F# % #R RR# t f# RRR ^tik R ^ # ## 
RT Rt #FR qfT 3FRT I RT R RTR t fo R% 3TT#?TR RT R# I #RR # huts R#TF 
RFI FT# t pRRRTT, #%RT, R bamboo huts I, RTR# #Rfo# R #TFR 1 3TTR #R l 
aRRt #|RT RFT #T RT# RTRR R#huts RRT ### I Rf# RT #?HI RFI R#RR 
#, FT # R# ## f, Rgtr RRTF R# I # ?RR RRRT afRvTT FT RRR I f# fo# 
f#RR aftr q#n# rft ## rT ft i 
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■3?# RFRT Rc||R FR RRR f#T # RFT T RTT §TT R## RR TtvT TR 7 RR-RTTF f#R TR 7 | 

# # RRT RT R# RRR c§R # RT# 3*# Ft R# «ff I RT# f#T RIcMkl R# # # # I RTR 

eft # RRF % FRT# R#R RTF# R# ## # RR RRR I c§5 # RRF % RTT# RT# 

##rt # #r # 1 rrt #, ^fr?T # f#RT 1 3ft? ## # f#### t #r rrt # rt# 

1 1 T#T y<sil^1H3 'Myj^lcl # # RR # R# # I RT# RT# 3TR # 3TTR TJ# R## ## # 
RTR RT# R# I f#T# # FR f^TT, f#># R# RRRTT f#RT, eft ## ^ I ##TR FR f#5# f#Rt 
R R#^ TsfTR =ll=t)iil R# 3TTRT I 3RRR #Rl R# #RTT Ft 'FRIT % R# Fit Ptt«td I F## 7 
f#T RR # iJR# RTR# RTT FIR, RRT#R f## RT T# I f# RTR ^FTT? eRt ^T g-SIT SR 
RT RTR ^< 11 ^ R#, RRT#R RTR # HlcjH I 3TR 3i<gqif] R RT# RT# (dctxidl # 1 #R 
RRFT# f f#T 3TR Ft TFT 1 1 #f#TR RTRTRTR 3RRT #, R# REFRET RR 3TT3-RR TT5T ^ gR 

# I # # ## R#if #RF dlfl<9 RRT, #TF, #RF, ^FRF RRT RRFT T## 7 I RTRTRTR # RR 

Ft RT# #f#TR RRRTT 3RR RFT RR#R RT#tl 77 RT#R#f#T# 7 T#f#T camps # RF 
% 7RTRTRT 3lldlH #; R#^ 3TTR F5TTT # RT#R RRRT # 3RR# # I #T yllf# t ##TTR 

%, RR>#RT R ff, RRR viddi) Rit RR?t % I Rt RFRT RRRT RRR) RTRR dH F3T, RR=F RT, 
Rt RTRR RTR I RT ^ft RT# 3TR 3TRIRT FRRt R1|R RTT f#RTR f, RRRT #R TRf JR c^rr 
^ fell, ■3TRT R 'RI# Rt FRRTT Rt #t ^RTRTR Ft, F^R> R>T ^^FRTR Ft I Rt FRf^IR FR RTR 
#t RTtf^RT R# R#t RFR # RTR Rt RT# I #T vlrfFT % RRRTT RR FRRTR f#RT RT# RR#t 
f^FTRRcFTI R#f% RFR FRRTR ^T#t R f#RT RT# Rf^RT RR% f^T # F^TRFT Ft f# 
FRTRTR FRT % I R#ff#T 3TRT f^R # FT I RT gf^FR 1 1 RT#, FRRTR Rt RTTR# t RR 
RT>J#t I RFT R#f RF #RT# # Ft R^t TTRTRT I #TTT ## =FFT ^tR FRT-RRT TT1# # % 
#R # T# R^f #RT RRT#t I R#f f#T# R# RRR RRT # I Rf#R FT, FTFFT #RT TTRT#t % 
<F§ Rt #R7R # R# Ft TTRTRT I #f#R -3TRTRT ?TT^ FRT RRR R#t R^R <$5 3#T RRRT 
RRF ## 3TtT, aft# # RFT RTFT RT Rt RFT# FRTRTR t Rt Rt I #f#R RFT Rt Rt#t #t 
T|F R# Rj#f#RT RRT# RTf# 7 ; RFR RTT# RT f# 7 ^# RTR### R#, RRR# RTTT# # f#T I 
#T RR#t ##RR f#RT# # f# 7 f#T # RRR# RRR 3#T f#FTRR RTT# I R ^ST JRT 
1 1 #T #R RTRR # R# 1 1 R# FRTT RTR# 3TR# R# # RTRTT R# I RTTTTR # Rt 

# I Rt RTTTTR # RTR R # | RRTR RT #R, RFT TTRT g# FRR F 3T# R# R# I #f#R 
RR f RT t f#T # FRTT RTR# RRR # RFT RT#, TsTTRRTT # #, #R RRTF # f#TRRTT RTwpF 
RT RRR# #TR# I 

# # ## f#RjR RRT RTRT # RIM chi RRT fRRT ITRT #RRTRT, R#TTRT RTRT# R# I RR 
RR# ### RRT R 7 # RTFT# # #T 5^lf#RT TTR Ft RRT# #, R# g3R? R#t R# |RT? 
f#TR RTF # ## RT# #R# RT# RTF^RT? R#ff#T ## RT# R# R# R|R fT RRT FT# 1 1 

# RTflT # f>3TT RFT R# RRTR, RTRT RT f#### #, #T RTT RIT^RT RT I #f#R Rt 

# TTRT RTR# RTT^RT RT I TJRRT ## political RT#, tjrrT ## 3##RT, economic RT#, 
F#TR#R R# RT#, RFR RT# RT# f#R RT# 1 1 #j#TR # c§5 gaR RR# R#F §TRT 

# RFR # RRT#R5#F #T FRRTRT |3R l #T # f# FRT# #R 3TR# RT-RTT #F # R# I 
F#, RT#RR RT RTF F# RT^R RT, ^TR #RTT RT, ^RR ’JTRT RRT I #f#TR ?R RTF # 
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# RRT FT ^ # # # R|d f\ dR#>fr& Rd 1 1 cfr if y^TT?T dT w 
if 3TFTlt FTT RTd 3Tvf d# RTdT I 

RE Rd #R I cff 3IN% Tj-TT Ft % dF ft# it d# FR t#if$R 3TTR R; ff Naga 
People’s Convention, if FR ifiR dh-R 7 did §tj TFT d# sft I # 3TTR R, 
3d#f dd#R # T dT 5?lt 3TTRT if fWTT W srr f#5ft #td if I dPEd dfld # 
3TTf#T if if RT TFT R ftdlild, dT eft #f ddd d#Rid#it3TR#dTdif4 ftyft 
ift# if WET % ddd ^di^T ftvR SIT, sit 3TTd I 3TTT ddlt dTd 3TT# §F3TTld}T5 d#dftt 

didf tt frit #t wet irnidi frt i r rr#R ^ i wr t^per Per ofrr Rdd 3 tr 
dt Rt dTIJd d$f, R% dRf «t I dt if dt IpT fdTTlt, TITRf dRlftW IW dt RTdR 
w# wt# i ?ndF Rd if re yftiw ddH # f #r itr if i #tr Rd if =eTf setrt 
cj?f- stort if # n# wr# dm# Rf R# % f^nr, rjt Rid # P# 7 i fitr wt d d# 

I, if WIT dd RTT RFdT ffR dTR ## RT dlRTT 'jt dfT if Fd # dR I R# RE d# 
if ITdFTT Rd, Fd Ft dR I # #R t, PlPEd dT dfd d# 3TdfT diT IF d R ?dKim dTd 
TWT STftdT d# t TjfT Fdlt ftld% 3TTd I R 3Td# RITdRd d# VS TOT 1 1 ^T M.hI+H 
f#T Rif TTdFTdTfd Rdd, stdTd5T%RT Fd% FITR ftiRt# RRdt I 
I# I, dljdd IT# t Rt dTRdT# rffT % ’ft FTTTT ddd ft# I 

d d^d dTd ifd 3TTW dTdd I#, dR#d % dft, #t #T ft l 3Td d drfddTdd RT 
TRH 3TT TFT F 3TTT FT# vTTf^T I Fd dTdf SET RE 3TSRT, WIT WR I % dMT, dTF dTF 
% 3$#, s^f WR %, J ld4i'<i s^f dW # I affT W ^R" RT =§T5 tlW^IM-i ^WTT 

Sf^, STRT FPfT, ^WT F^t I ^ WT^f f RE FR if WT dR t WRIT I ^ 

W^ff % 3RTRT, WJyff sfT^f sprr I? WJ# R % RRR Rf FT W % FPfT t l^tTcE 
R wff WT I FRT Third Five Year Plan ^ 1 1 «n|d TR^t «TR % FR^ ^ ^R I 
3TTT 3RT ^ c||chilld TFRTTT ^ TTTff dW) Ft# I R# # ## dd^dl 3TR vIlf^T 
1 1 # # 1 1 #T J .lld«H ^3TT# WIT # PlchdT I, RFR % 3RTT 7 ## 4 TTFET #3T R, 
# # RE FTR7 I, FTfRT t iTT WR # f# 7 #T FTT TTTTT # RlfeT 3TTT 3RR TTTR # 

^tt if, f#r # wet Per diRii i aftr wt ftw if, ttt §tsrt if far mPfaiik # WR 

7RT R1#TT I TT# #T SERT % RT# 1 #T RRT t RFvT FIT dTF TT T# PE 3TR F# f# 
TR #SR#, #R t^pj ) c^R j eRT # TFT I? ##T WT# W PlRT t? W 'E ddH)! 
I? sfR Tdif perspectives, t? R 3TW ^PtR# Rd I, RT #R # FR dFR TR# 
1 1 TTIRt WF RRT I Phdld if 3TFR RR #R PE TTTR WT §TRF RT dm4 R TR 
# t^E general approach ^ FIT RR # Id *4 I Pbi #1 R# if did F I ^ FR dFl 
RrT 1 1 3R FTT# RSI RE TTRTT #PE FRF # RE vR# FRT f^TT | dPEd 3TFWTT 
3TtT # vR# # RTT I, R % I f# #RT R RT RTT #? RFIT RR RTT #, d§d vR# 
1 1 3TTT (dlddll % R #vff R #fR 3TR dR itrT t, URT %, RTFT 1 1 

60. The Naga People’s Convention, at its third session held at Mokokchung, 22-26 October 
1959, had adopted a 16-point resolution to form the basis of negotiation with the GOI for 
the Naga political settlement. See also items 150 to 152. 
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[•••] 

Tf^F factual 9TFTTT, evidence ^ FT, TT ^ I TTT RT3)T TFT |, FTTft TTT 

I, FTlfT #TT Tft tecf I eft TT FTft T*T % #T, #T 3TT 3T 7^ f, 3T»ft TTW T$f 3# 
t, FT-cftT T^T # 3T ^T#t I 3?R 3Tl£ TT T^t ^ft =§S TFT §3T -3ftT FT TR FTT 
TIT T# ^ TT% officials 3TT^Ff, TT fa?#?TT TITTTTT *T % TR% TT TFT fa# 3f I 

Tf fa? faiU r -»R'l , ch’l Governments # 3?T? fa? # ^ gHlf^M THFll TfaTT TT 
TTT #? T^T TFTTT TTW I fa TT 3TFFFT T TT^, TTcfc fa T% TTTW F*fa TT# 
t, TT# cRT) ?$TRT fan I 

fa % fa F% T% TTTW t fa?fafafafe 

3faRfatlfa^FTfaTTfaTiTfafaTTft?inTI%TTTT?3RTT'3RRTfa?TfaTTTI 

cTl" 3TTR FT ■3RR FT fat TTcT 3RT fa TT cfa, ft$TT cfa % #fa Tlfa T?fa % fa I 
TFfTj^T gfa? TRfa^TfafaF?Tfafa^TTTfafafa? T?fa faffaT Ft Tlfa 
t dlf)<3 gfa? TR% fa ffa? | T?TTT FT TT TR ?TTfa f, Ffa fa RTS faT, fa fal gft 
TT^f fa jfrf^RT FT, fa? gfa? TR fa I fan fa TT^T FT I fa TTT TT^T TT ffar Ff fa 
FT TTF fa faT fa faffaT T# fa faTffar T>T TT ffa$TT FT TTT, fa I FT FT fa fa fa TT 
^HTIFT FTftTTT % TTT FT TT)TT I fa? fa ^T fanT faf fa FTTT Tlffa ^ tT# % % 
TRT TT fa fa ffafaTT I T fa$RT fa FTRT ^ ?PTT I faf, far F^T TT I 3TTTF, ffa TT1 
^ ^ t>t^, fa? far fat t|T t fa fafa 3 tttt fat i fa? fa fa fat t fa? fa ffaffa 
FW I oppos ition fa 3TR fa TTTTT R'TT TR TTkT 1 1 fafa T# FlTT ^ %§H, TT# Tit 
TTBT FTTT I ^ftRT t 3fR tt TTfT t ft) FTTfT Tltf FTt ftvTTR, 3TTTT t FT FT TTcff 

t tR tr ftrrr Tt tT ttwt t tTt trtt tr I, 3 rr t# # ^Tf grfr tr t, 
T)T TiT TT^f TtT tff^T Ff, tT TTt ftR TTTRfT TTf cFT FTtT I [,..] 61 

[Translation begins: 

[. . .] Let us do that. Shri Balkrishna Sharma, Chaudhari Paragi Lai , 62 Shri Devanapalli 
R ajayya, Shri Dharam Dass 64 and Shri C.P. Matthen ; 65 and a member of the old 
Central Assembly, Shrimati Radhabai Subbarayan . 66 So let us stand up. ... Please 
sit. 

One more individual has passed away, not of our Assembly, not even an 
Indian. But Ram Subhagji 67 told me just now that we should send a message of 

6 1 . After this Nehru spoke in English. The proceedings in English are printed immediately after 
the English translation of the preceding part of the proceedings. 

62. See fn 52 in this section. 

63. See fn 53 in this section. 

64. See fn 54 in this section. 

65. See fn 55 in this section. 

66. See fn 56 in this section. 

67. See fn 57 in this section. 
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condolence, if you like, on the death of Aneurin Bevan. 68 So I think it would be 
better to send a message of condolence to his wife, 69 on behalf of the Congress 
Party. He played quite a big role in English politics and to some extent outside too. 
You may perhaps know that he started life as a miner, a pit boy. Then he became 
a powerful factor in the Parliament there, in the Labour Party. He had a special 
relationship with India and though he came here only once, two or three years 
ago, his interest in India was long-standing. He was a very special kind of person — 
I don’t know how many of you have met him — special in the sense that he was 
full of life and he had, what I would call, almost an obsession — in a nice way. 
That is, he was no ordinary politician. There was an urge in him which drove him 
constantly to fight for big causes. It is sad that he has passed away, sad for 
England, the Labour Party and for the world too, for people who still believe in 
ideals and, in fighting for them. So with your permission, I will send a message 
to Miss Jennie Lee. Is that alright? Yes. 

Well, we are meeting again after a long time, after more than three months 
and in these three months many important things have happened, more than 
normally so happens. A few days after the Parliament Session, I had gone to 
attend the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference. I visited a few countries 
after that — Egypt, Turkey and then Syria and Lebanon. I happened to go to 
Turkey at that particular moment, not by design, and was criticized for having 
gone there at that juncture. But as I said, I did not plan the visit in view of the 
situation there. The invitation had come sometime earlier and so I decided to go 
there. But as it happened, my being there at that time has been good, for relations 
between Turkey and India. 

When I was in Cairo the Summit was taking place in Paris, and even before 
it could begin news came of its failure because of the U-2 incident of an American 
plane being shot down by the Russians. Since the failure of the Summit, there has 
been tension and the atmosphere has been vitiated which prevailed even now. On 
the one hand this happened and other incidents too. But I don’t want to give a 
long account of them. However, the international situation has become more 
complicated and troublesome. And the hope we have had in the last two to three 
years that this cold war would slowly come to an end and the problems will be 
solved, disappeared completely. So far there seems to be no way of patching up 
the situation. But one thing must be said. All the countries are so scared of an 
actual war taking place that they restrain themselves a great deal. But you must 
remember that though no country wants a war, it is also a fact that a war can 
come about accidentally, not by design or deliberately. You have all these big 
planes air borne all the time all over the place. Even if one pilot loses his head or 


68. See fn 58 in this section. 

69. See fn 59 in this section. 
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mental balance and does something foolish it can lead to war. Even one individual 
can bring this about. So these dangers are ever-present. I don’t want to say 
much about this but I want to warn you that the international situation is very 
bad. 

Then there is Africa. A strange situation exists there. Every two or three days 
you read in the newspapers that one more country has become independent. It is 
possible that many of you may not even have heard the names of those countries 
nor know in which part of Africa they are in because there are many small countries 
there. Some are so small that their population is not more than a few hundred 
thousand each. They have become independent. So these strange things are 
happening. Now, obviously there are many complications in this and there is 
constant tension between these countries. Some of them want to progress fast in 
this modem age and lead the way. Now the question arises as to who should do 
so. These are internal debates. 

Then the Congo, a big country, jumped into the fray. I don’t know for certain 
but the situation in the Congo is that, having been under the rule of Belgium, very 
few are educated there. Many might have gone to school but higher or technical 
education was not within the reach of many. The country became independent 
without having educated, trained and skilled people to administer it. Then there is 
a part of the Congo which is very rich because it has copper mines. This province 
tried to secede from the rest of the country. In this it was aided and abetted by 
some countries of Europe. So all these quarrels are taking place there. When the 
Belgians were leaving, it was found that the officers of the army were all Belgians 
and they had not bothered to train any Africans. There was a mutiny and many 
Belgian officers were killed. Immediately two things happened. Firstly, Belgium 
sent in its troops to protect its officers and secondly, preparations were made for 
the United Nations forces to be sent there. Most of them were from African 
countries and later some were sent from Europe. The UN did the right thing by 
saying that they would not send in the troops belonging to any of the Great 
Powers. So they sent in troops from the African countries and some from Sweden. 
They did not ask us to send troops, and it was good because we had no desire to 
send in our troops. But our officers were in great demand, like trained personnel 
to fly transport aircraft, etc. We sent them. One of our officers will be next to the 
chief of staff there. We have sent some wheat and flour, etc., also to the Congo 
as they did not have enough. Practically everyday we are getting some demand or 
the other. 

So I am merely giving you a hint of the big thing that is happening in the 
world today, the awakening of such a huge continent, in anger, violence and 
sometimes peacefully, but nevertheless the awakening is a great thing. And it is 
obvious that our desire is to have friendly relations with those countries. 

All this is about the international situation. There is much more happening 
everywhere. In our country, in this period, the Akali agitation for a separate Punjabi 
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Suba started — I don’t remember the exact date — and it gained momentum and 
then calmed down. But even now it goes on. One or two other things have 
happened which must be in your minds too. One was the general strike recently 
which went on for five days. Though it lasted only for five days, such a thing 
shakes up the economic arrangements of the country and causes a lot of damage. 
The memory of that must be fresh in your minds and how it was dealt with. I 
must say that the government machinery, central and state, did a very good job. 
But the fact is that government machinery alone cannot deal with a situation like 
this and if it does, the effort becomes one-sided. Actually the general public dealt 
with the strike. Numerous volunteers came to help; in fact, there were so many 
that we could not use everybody. Thus the general atmosphere in the country 
broke the strike. 

Now, the question before us and Parliament is as to what we should do in 
this regard, whether we should pass new laws and how it should be done. In a 
few days, in fact tomorrow or the day after, we will have some statements in 
Parliament as to what our policy in this regard is likely to be. 

The third thing that happened — something really tragic — was in Assam. From 
the beginning of this month, there have been some stray incidents there, in June 
and earlier in April too, nothing serious, but on the 4th of July the situation suddenly 
flared up and lasted for seven to nine days. After that it was brought under 
control but the calm is only on the surface. Some incidents are still taking place 
here and there, some violence, but not on a large scale. You can judge the magnitude 
of the problem by the fact that nearly fifty thousand people had to leave their 
homes. Their houses were not palatial, but were made of bamboo, small huts 
normally inhabited by the common people there. A large number of huts were 
burnt down. Most people ran away in fear. So you can judge from this how 
much hardship those people have suffered. I had been there ten to twelve days 
ago and by then the situation had calmed down a little, that is, no incidents had 
occurred, partly because our Army was there in great strength and partly because 
the rioters were by then slightly ashamed of themselves — they had done all that in 
a fit of anger and passion. Anyhow, the situation had calmed down. Even now, 
you hear of cases of people being threatened, etc. but no serious incident has 
occurred. Often people are misled by reports of earlier incidents — newspapers 
are still giving details of the incidents of the 5th or the 7th of July and people think 
that these incidents are taking place even now. But actually the main incidents 
occurred between the 9th and the 13th, the 14th and the 15th of July. 

Though the incidents have stopped but their effects continue to be felt. One 
of them is that people are still living in camps, mostly in Assam, and about eight 
thousand have spilled over to Bengal. Obviously they are in great difficulty, and 
though they are being helped the first question is about their going back to their 
own houses. Apart from anything else, they should go back because many of 
them are farmers and their crops are standing, ready to be cut. If they don’t go. 
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not only will they suffer losses but it will be a loss to everyone. So efforts are 
being made to see that they go back under proper protection because merely to 
make arrangements to send them will not suffice if they do not have the confidence 
about their safety. Even if a great deal of arrangements are made nothing will be 
of any use if there is fear in their hearts. As I said, the armed forces are all over 
the place but they cannot prevent stray incidents. All they can do is to see that 
nothing flares up on a large scale. But the atmosphere is changing. I have often 
been telling people that apart from the official arrangements, the local population 
should form committees to help these refugees to settle them and to instill a sense 
of confidence in them. Some of this has been happening and people have gone 
back — a few thousands who were in camps in Assam have returned to 
their houses. As far as I know, the refugees in Bengal have not yet gone back 
but it has been decided that about 2000, chiefly farmers, etc., should go back 
immediately. 

So I have given you a broad outline of a very tragic incident. There is a very 
long story behind it. And opinions will vary as to why this should have happened 
and what should be done to prevent a recurrence of a similar thing. These things 
have very deep roots. The ostensible cause of this particular incident was the 
language issue. But there are deeper causes, political and economic, the question 
of employment, etc., behind it. But whatever it is, there is no doubt that the 
whole thing was very tragic, people leaving their own homes and running away, 
and all that. We experienced this situation at the time of partition but then a new 
country was coming into being. It is very painful that such things should happen 
within the country. But I won’t say anything more on this subject just now. 

You may have heard that recently a delegation from the Naga People’s 
Convention, which was formed three or four years ago, has been here with some 
demands. 70 In fact, they wanted to meet me in April but as I was going abroad at 
the end of April. So last month, after my return from abroad, I asked them to 
come now. We had some talks and came to agreements on some basic issues. I 
think they have gone or are going back today. I am very happy about it. The 
agreements will be placed before you and I may even give a short statement in the 
Lok Sabha tomorrow. Later on something will come up in the form of a legislation 
for your consideration. I want to make it clear that this does not mean that the 
Naga problem has been resolved. In a sense it has been solved but the people who 
are rebelling were not part of this delegation. So they could continue to rebel and 
it is possible that they will. But I think that the step we have taken is a good one. 
It is right in principle and it will help from the practical point of view too. 

So I have placed these things before you in a general way. Now, the Parliament 
Session is about to begin and it is obvious that these matters will come up for 

70. See fn 60 in this section. 
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[THE LAW OF DIMINISHING PLANS] 



JULY 10, 1960 


SHANKAit'S 

WE E KLY 


great Expectations 


M. 

5« n P 


[Seated centre: Nehru; right: G.L. Nanda] 
(From Shankar's Weekly , 10 July I960, cover page) 


discussion. Matters will be debated in Parliament and decisions taken. These 
important matters are new in a sense. 

Then there is the Third Five Year Plan which is of great importance to our 
country and if these other things had not happened all our attention would have 
been focused on that. Even now it is obvious that the focus would be on it. Many 
of you may have seen the Draft Plan which has been put out for discussion. It 
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will be finalized by the end of this year or early next year and the final Plan will be 
put before Parliament. The whole thing has to be well considered. You have to 
see not merely how many factories or plants are going to be put and where but 
the idea behind it. What the perspectives and basic issues involved are and what 
we can change. You may have seen that perhaps the first four chapters of the 
Draft Plan deal with the general approach, and then other things follow. 

One issue which has always been important to us but has now become very 
urgent is the price of commodities. It has become very important to hold the 
price line, especially of consumer goods, like foodstuff and cloth, etc. 


[FLEXIBLE PRICE LINES] 



[From left: G.L. Nanda, black marketeers, Moraiji Desai] 
(From Shankar's Weekly , 17 July 1960, p. 13) 


[...] 

We have to consider the border question on the factual evidence. Our team 
has gone there and should be coming back soon. They will make a report. Three 
or four weeks later their officials will come to Delhi to have further discussions. 
Then they will report to their Governments and further steps will be taken after 
considering what is proper. So I have drawn your attention to this big problem 
which is before us. 

Now there is one thing more that I want you to consider. It will come up in 
Parliament, of course. But the issues are so big that our Party should also have an 
opportunity of discussing them. It will be better if we fix a date just now. It 
becomes very difficult to fix a date if we don’t decide in advance. I mean to say 
we can decide that there will be a Party meeting once a week or twice a week and 
fix the date so that everyone knows about it. What we are going to discuss on a 
particular day can be decided later. But the date of the meeting should be fixed 
earlier. In this way the work will get done better and the Party will get an opportunity 
to discuss things at leisure, as it should. This session is not going to be a long 
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one — it is perhaps for five or six weeks — and there are big problems before us. 
They are complicated enough as it is and the opposition parties exaggerate them 
out of all proportion. So this session will be a stormy one. As it is very important 
that we should get together often to discuss these things, it will be better if we 
decide on the time and place of the meetings for the convenience of everyone. 71 

Translation ends] 

[...] Soon after the last session ended I went to London for the Prime Ministers’ 
Conference. Even while I was there, that incident took place, the shooting down 
of the American plane U-2 in the Soviet Union but although this was a major 
incident, somehow or other it did not attract that much attention, it did attract 
attention but not quite that much as it did later. [...] The question before [us] 
there when we were in London in, was a question which was not on the agenda 
of the Prime Ministers’ Conference. That was the question of apartheid in South 
Africa, and its growing consequences, and about that, I need not tell you, how 
strongly we feel about it but it was surprising — the strength of feeling in England 
against the apartheid. Indeed, for many long years no demonstration has taken 
place in London bigger than the ones that were held against the apartheid. And 
almost every newspaper including the Conservative newspapers wrote strongly 
against it and not only in England but to some extent in other countries of Europe 
and in America also. In fact, it appeared that South Africa in this matter was 
almost completely isolated from world opinion. Maybe some countries like 
Portugal supported it, or maybe one or two others, but broadly speaking, well, 
this was made quite evident. No resolutions were passed on this subject by the 
Prime Ministers’ Conference. 

Then I came away and visited some countries like Egypt, Turkey, Syria, 
Lebanon. I went to Turkey quite in the ordinary course because it is a long- 
standing invitation and I thought I might as well go there and not keep it pending. 
It so happened that I went there rather at a critical time. Later some people, some 
newspapers here, criticized me for going there just at that time. I should have 
chosen a better time. Well, I really did not choose the time, the time chose itself. 
But it so happened, I think, that my going there then was a good thing, was a 
definitely advantageous thing, from the point of view of India and Turkey and 
their relations. It was never my business naturally to interfere in their internal 
happenings but I was much gratified to receive the welcome I did, from the 
populace there. I am not referring to Government because Government’s welcomes 
are formal welcomes. 

And, well, just when I was in Turkey I think, or going there, the Summit 
Conference collapsed with a great bang, and that, of course, was a very major 

7 1 . After this Nehru spoke in English. 
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event in international affairs. Because suddenly that turned the whole shape of 
things internationally and the process that had been going on for two or three 
years very slowly, but a process in the direction of lessening of tensions in cold 
war and some attempt at agreements, all that process was stopped and reversed 
and the cold war came back with a bang. And it has been continuing since then 
and it has been a dangerous [...]. So we live now in an even more dangerous 
phase than previously. The only thing that keeps people back, I suppose, is a fear, 
the fear of war, which will be terribly destructive, nevertheless the kind of existence 
now in the world today is so, always so much on the brink, on the verge, that any 
incident might topple it over. That is the position. 

In Africa, you have seen strange and dramatic events taking place and day after 
day almost a succession of new states come into being, become independent. 
Possibly many of you, and I am speaking to you for myself, some of the names 
were new to me. Also the names change too now. There used to be one name, 
now [it s] changing. Small states, even states for a few lakhs population become 
independent countries. Now, in about two months’ time one of the biggest states 
of Africa, that is, Nigeria is going to become independent, 1st of October I think. 
That is a big thing. So it is really one of the biggest and most dramatic things 
which is happening in the world today — this renaissance or awakening of Africa, 
bringing in its trail hopes and also complications and difficulties and dangers. 

These dangers became very obvious in the case of Congo, which is a big 
country but which lacks very much any trained, educated personnel to run it 
with the result that there is a kind of a vacuum and vacuums are not allowed to 
exist in nature. Somebody tends to fill a vacuum, something. And there has been 
trouble, as you know, and the African troops mutinied and pushed out their Belgian 
officers and then there are stories of all kinds, the behaviour of African troops. 
We do not know what the exact facts are, anyhow the ghastly stories are circulated 
in Europe and the Belgians sent their armed forces by air. This again gave rise to 
a counter-movement against the Belgian action. Meanwhile quite swiftly the United 
Nations came into play. I must say that it was gratifying the way the United 
Nations and the Secretary General 72 took action quickly and troops on behalf of 
the United Nations were flown in, firstly, and chiefly from African countries 
themselves, Ghana and other countries, and one or two I think from Asia was 
also invited, Burma was invited. We were not asked to send any troops there, but 
we were asked to send officers, trained men, pilots, aircraft engineers — that type 
of persons were asked. We have sent them immediately. We also sent some 
wheat as a gift to Congo. We may send other things. Constantly some kinds of 
demands are coming, not only to us but to dozens of countries because Congo is 
a big place and, I said, with no trained personnel, so they want everything. Big 
problem, internal difficulties and all that — I would not go into that now. 

72. Dag Hammarskjold. 
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So much for external happenings. Then I refer to internal happenings. Among 
them, chiefly the strike, the general strike about which your memories must be 
fresh. According to our thinking, the strike was a very irresponsible affair even 
apart from the merits of the demands made, or not made — that is considered 
separately. But it was a very irresponsible affair because whether it succeeded or 
failed it had bad results. If it succeeded it meant chaos obviously and a general 
strike of this kind must inevitably be a political strike; it ceases to be a industrial 
affair, or a trade affair. And, well, it failed as I suppose it was bound to do and I 
think that I should put in a good word for the efficiency, the sheer efficiency 
with which the administrative apparatus, both in the Centre and the states, dealt 
with it. I mean to say it was, and when you see a job efficiently done it shows a 
certain standard of achievement. But what I would like to lay much more stress 
on is the popular response to this challenge because undoubtedly the biggest 
factor was this popular response against this strike, vast numbers of volunteers 
coming in to help in the work, and they did, many of them, and many more were 
available. We just could not use them. And generally the atmosphere, the public 
atmosphere, was against the strike which was very helpful. In this connection, 
without trying to differentiate, I would like to say that Congress committees and 
Congress organizations all over the country and Congressmen played quite a 
notable part in coming, I mean to say, offering volunteers and in taking charge of 
many kinds of work. 

Now, after this strike of course, the strike like this has a great upsetting 
effect, upsetting economically. It is a heavy [...], etc., but even more so [it has 
an] upsetting effect in the minds of men, and we have to think of these problems 
that such a thing should not occur again and that we must device some machinery 
which is adequate and effective to deal with such problems as they arise and they 
are not left over till they become very big. About that you will be informed, the 
House will be informed, of Government’s approach to these matters in the course 
of the next few days and it may be that in the course of the session some legislation 
may be brought forward also. Because there is this double approach and there 
must be, one, a preventive one, and one rather against such strikes in essential 
services occurring; the other, the way to deal with problems, not leave them 
undealt with as they arise, so they may automatically settle themselves. 

Then apart from all this, a very big and dreadful happening has been in Assam, 
as most of you know. I am not going into details naturally but broadly speaking, 
in May, in June there were odd small incidents, by themselves of no great 
significance unless one saw below the surface of things. The big scale trouble in 
Assam started on the 4th July when near Gauhati firing took place by the police 
on a miscellaneous crowd, and some students also perhaps, and as a result of 
that firing, one student died in his hostel, not outside, inside the hostel. He was 
obviously not concerned with any trouble; I think he was reading a book or had 
a book in his hand. 
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That is one major incident which set off a chain of consequences. But the 
chain of consequences only occurred because there was a fire and there was 
extreme tension and then a lot of dreadful happenings took place, [...] consisting 
of burning of small houses and huts, bamboo huts, where most people live there, 
that is, the burning of huts, etc., of Bengali speaking residents of Assam. I say 
so; I do not use the word “Bengali” only but the Bengali speaking residents of 
Assam, because there is a difference between the two and this went on for about 
a week, eight, nine days or so. And in some districts of Assam the local authorities 
could keep this in check; they did. You could almost see where a really efficient 
set of officers could hold a thing in check, in others it went loose. And I think it 
is difficult to give the exact figures but the best of our information — I think it is 
correct within two or three perhaps — is that thirty-two or thirty-three persons 
were killed and nearly all except two, nearly all Bengalis, and thousands of these 
small huts were burnt down. And a very large number, 50,000 or more refugees 
came out. They sought shelter in camps, most of them in Assam itself, roundabout, 
and I think probably about 8,000 or so crossing over to Bengal nearby. There are 
camps there and you know that these suddenly improvised camps are not places 
which are pleasant to live in or to look at [. . .] with extreme discomfort. That is to 
say, in many of these people went [who had] their houses burnt down, many 
went because of — the houses were not burnt — but fear that this is going to happen, 
both types of persons went. 

One thing I should like to say that — because this has been referred to in 
newspapers I think — about treatment of women, rape, etc. To the best of our 
information, only two cases occurred of rape and no more. There was no particular 
[...] or attempt at that kind of thing. But, of course, people are pushed about 
women, men, in this riotous behaviour. Well, now this is the first time that this 
kind of thing has occurred. You cannot compare with the Pakistan migration, 
because they were very peculiar — different countries, but within India that this 
kind of thing should happen is not only exceedingly deplorable but gives us, I 
mean to say, makes us think hard why this should happen and how it can be 
prevented from happening and all that. 

Now I cannot, obviously, there is no time for one to analyse the deep causes 
and the real causes of all this. Some people say that it was an organized movement 
to drive out all the Bengalis, [it is] difficult for me to say; some people may have 
felt that certainly not all Bengalis, some in Assam, but some people may have felt 
that. But I would remind you that if you look at [the figures] for the last few 
years, about five lakhs of refugees from Eastern Pakistan have been 
accommodated in Assam, quite a considerable number, in fact. To their misfortune 
many of these refugees themselves who had been settled there were pushed out 
again by this movement. 

Now, as I said, I am not going into the deeper causes and other things but it 
seemed to us and it seems to us that the very first thing to do is to bring them, all 
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the refugees, back and rehabilitate them, build their huts or houses, help them to 
build them. And just at present it is a time of harvesting coming and many of 
these are agriculturists and so if they do not go back the harvest is spoiled; it is 
bad for them and bad for everybody. So the first idea is that those people who are 
in camps in Assam — I mean to say those because many of their houses are still 
there or huts — they can go back, and those who have not should also go back. 
And they will be put in school hostels, and like buildings or tents immediately till 
their huts are built, they are easily built, quickly built. And those in Bengal also to 
be brought back, but bringing them back you cannot and you should not forcibly 
bring anybody back unless there is a feeling of some assurance of security in the 
minds of the people, otherwise there is not much point, they will be afraid, terrified. 

Therefore the problem becomes of giving that feeling of security from the 
point of view of, let us say, external security, army, police, this, that and other. At 
the present moment an army is spread out in various parts of these affected areas 
of Assam. As a result, nothing, no mob violence, can take place in Assam. That is 
quite certain. Nobody can guarantee any individual misbehaving, of course. How 
can? They can misbehave in the streets of Delhi, anywhere, but no mob violence 
can take place. What is important however, more important however, is to change 
the atmosphere which brought this trouble and even more important to root out 
the causes dealing with it. They are called language riots and no doubt language is 
concerned. But I do not think that is an adequate explanation. Behind language, 
there were political causes, economic causes, unemployment, and all that, a feeling 
among the Assamese that most of the jobs are going to outsiders, especially 
Bengalees, where do we come in, all kinds of things. That, of course, is no 
reason why people should behave in a brutal manner. But I am merely suggesting 
things to you. 

One unfortunate fact was that just when this thing flared up in a big way the 
Chief Minister, Mr Chaliha, was ill. He was ill somewhat but from the 6th of July 
onwards he was very ill. He was so ill that it was not even possible to tell him 
what was happening. I met him on the 18th of July. He knew nothing of what had 
happened from the 6th to the 18th. His doctors did not permit a word to reach 
him. He had high fever and maybe, of course, it was [...] also, whatever it was. 
So he was completely out of the picture from the 6th of July onwards. The other 
senior minister, Mr Fakhruddin Ahmed, 73 was attending a conference in Srinagar, 
Kashmir, one of our conferences that we had of ministers from all states, I forget 
what it was, Community Development, Cooperation. The Chief [...] of Assam 
was also attending that same conference. So it was rather unfortunate that some 
of the principal parties who might have dealt with it were away. Mr. Fakhruddin 
Ahmed came back on the 6th. 

73. Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, Minister for Finance, Community Projects, and Local Self- 

Government, Assam Government. 
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So that the problem, apart from the deeper problems, the immediate problem 
is to take back the refugees and give them, as far as possible, a sense of security, 
then we can deal with the other matters. As I said, external security is assured, 
nothing can happen there. Internal security, feeling of security, is a more difficult 
thing to tackle. One can try to do so and is trying to do so. And then, in this trying 
to do so there are two ways of looking at it. Obviously, people cannot live, 
neighbours cannot live, as if in two armed camps, that kind of thing is [...], but 
it is not a way that you can deal with population. Therefore, it becomes rather 
essential that these basic antagonisms or fears, because they are fears after all, 
should be dealt with. [It] may take a little time. 

Now, external protection is essential and we give it and yet concentration 
only on external protection does not bring about that inner protection of neighbours. 
It is an odd thing, because in fact it almost has a reverse effect. So we have been 
trying to give both, that is, external protection, army, police, etc, now, plus an 
appeal to the people there to form committees in each village to help in the 
rehabilitation and in protection, etc., to create an atmosphere. That is the present 
position and some people, some thousands from the Assam camps have gone 
back to their homes and I believe they are going back every day. Thus far, so far 
as I know, many people have not gone back from their camps in Bengal. Though 
it has been, I think, settled that 2,000 should go back, and chiefly these 
agriculturists who can look after their [...], and adequate protection should be 
given to them. 

That is in so far as Assam is concerned. 

Then just a word. When the Naga people were here, the representatives of 
the Naga People Convention . . . This Convention was established three years ago 
[...], and it is formed by each tribal [...] its representative and it is a very 
representative organization although it does not contain direct representatives of 
the hostile Nagas. But no doubt there are border lines; they are in touch with each 
other still. It is three years ago. When it met after a long argument, it passed 
some resolutions, or call them requests or demands. One of them was that the 
Naga area should be formed into a single entity. It was there [...] there is a Naga 
Hill and there is Tuensang District; there are also some Naga population living in 
Manipur, etc., but leave that out. [The] main demand was that this area should be 
made into a single entity and dealt with, put directly under the Government of 
India, and then it was the External Affairs Ministry. We accepted that request and 
Parliament passed a law to that effect, creating the Naga Hills Tuensang Area, 
which was a separate entity directly under the Government of India through the 
External Affairs Ministry and the Governor of Assam. That was about two and a 
half years ago. 

This Convention has continued to meet and meet for — it is not a question of 
quick meeting — they meet for days, weeks, discussing things at great length. So 
they produced a set of all the demands and whatnot and these were formally — 
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informally we had heard of them — but formally they were communicated to the 
Governor 74 in April last, I think, and to us. They asked for to meet me. I was 
going in April, the end of April, so I said I am going away now, and on my return 
I shall meet you. Therefore, we fixed this date to meet them. I fixed it about a 
month ago, not now, or more than a month ago. Soon after my return from my 
tour abroad, I fixed this date and so they came and we discussed matters and we 
came to some broad agreements, which will have to be worked out. About this, 

I shall make a further statement tomorrow in the Lok Sabha. I think I have 
covered all the ground. 

One thing I forget; I did say previously. All these are, almost everything that 
I have said, the first two are unexpected happenings. I mean to say we did not 
expect the general strike; we did not expect the Assam tragedy which was 
unexpected; new things or the world upset. But the expected work of the highest 
importance is all this business of the Third Five Year Plan, etc., which has been 
presented, the draft which will come before you, etc., and as a part of that this 
basic proposition dealing with prices being held down. 

[...] 

I think that we might meet next Sunday at 5 o’clock, 7th, and the Executive 
Committee might meet on Wednesday, 3rd August, at 10.15. The Executive 
Committee, apart from other things, might consider fixed dates for the general 
party meetings. So we may know when they are occurring. 

Someone: [...] 

Jawaharlal Nehru: You see we are not discussing any special subject today. This 
was a kind of a general talk about the past period. What we will discuss in future, 
it depends on the desire of members [...]. I entirely agree with you, that is an 
elementary subject that we should discuss fully in this party, Five Year Plan, 
various aspects of it, and certainly this state trading, etc., prices. 

Someone: Planning committee [...] 

^f, eft eft 3TT33ft 3ftft I 3MT3T ^ so called MPs’ 

informal committee % ftt 3TN3ft $1733 3T3 Ft, fft^ftt 7T3 ft ^3> ft 3TT3ftt ft, 
F3ft ft, [...] miPpl 3ft I [...] ft 3FrFT % I 33ft ft, 33" ft ft fftftt 
ft3*T3T ft ft I 7*3) ft $<*)K fft3T 3T 'STlft ft, FTftfft ft F3ft 3ft | 

3Tfft 3333T TTft ft F3TT fft3T 3T I 3ftfft 3ftfft ‘F3 ^nfftT 3ft 3T^ ftt ftt ft l’ 
ft 3T3Tft ft I 3TFT 33t 33)ft3) 3ft 

ft fft>< 'SFlft ?33R 3ft 3T3 3ft F3 fftftft 3FT I 

74. S.M. Shrinagesh, the Governor of Assam. 
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[Translation begins: 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Oh yes, there is a committee, and apart from that, there is a 
so-called MPs’ Informal Committee, which you may remember we had formed 
with one or two members from each party. [...] It was for Planning. [...] The 
one for Food is separate. All the parties in the Lok Sabha are represented on that. 
One of the parties had refused to join in, though we had duly invited them and 
that was the Swatantra Party. They wrote that “We do not believe in Planning.” 
We were helpless. 

We meet here again next Sunday at 5 o’clock. 

Translation ends] 


(b) Andhra Pradesh 


41. To Raj Bahadur Gour: Auditing the Nizam’s Trusts 75 


24 June 1960 


Dear Dr. Raj Bahadur Gour, 76 

I have your letter of June 22nd about the Nizam’s Trusts. 77 I understand that 
some arrangements have been made for a proper audit of these Trusts by the 
Accountant-General or some other senior officer. I do not quite know how I can 
call for the Agenda of the Board of Trustees’ meeting. Nor can I ask the Special 
Police Establishment to investigate these matters at this stage. I am, however, 
enquiring what the position is. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


75. Letter. 

76. Raj Bahadur Gour, CPI, Rajya Sabha MP from Andhra Pradesh. 

77. See Appendix 4 1 . 
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42. To D. Sanjivayya: Auditing the Nizam’s Trusts 78 


24 June 1960 


My dear Sanjivayya, 79 

I enclose a copy of a letter I have received from Dr. Raj Bahadur Gour, M.P, 
about the Nizam’s Trusts. 80 I have been under the impression that some kind of 
audit of these Trusts is being undertaken by your Accountant-General or some 
other competent officer. What is the position and how can we deal with 
complaints? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

43. To N. Srinivasa Rao: Factional Politics 81 

31 July 1960 

Dear Shri Srinivasa Rao, 82 

I have your letter of the 27th July. I am sorry to learn of some conflicting trends 
in the Congress in Andhra Pradesh. I see no reason for them. Shri Sanjiva Reddy 
has, of course, been the leading man in Andhra Pradesh and now occupies the 
honoured place of Congress President. He will always be the leading person in 
Andhra. As for the present Chief Minister, D. Sanjivayya, according to our 
information, he has done well in his work. Shri Satyanarayana Raju 83 is also a 
man of high reputation. 

There is no reason at all why Andhra Pradesh should have any internal conflicts 
when there are such good leaders. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


78. Letter. 

79. The Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh. 

80. See Appendix 4 1 . 

81. Letter. 

82. Congress Member, Andhra Pradesh Legislative Assembly. 

83. Alluri Satyanarayana Raju, Minister for Irrigation and Power, PWD, and Relief and 
Rehabilitation, Andhra Pradesh Government. 
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(c) Bihar 

44. To R.M. Hajarnavis: Returning Officer for AICC Elections 84 

29 July 1960 

My dear Hajarnavis, 85 

Your letter of the 29th July. I have no objection to your accepting the request of 
the A.I.C.C. to serve as a Returning Officer for elections to the remaining seats in 
the Bihar Pradesh Congress Committee. It is something in your favour that you 
are not familiar with conditions in Bihar. You can apply a fresh mind to any 
problems that come up before you. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

(d) Delhi 

45. To Kesho Ram: Sundry Problems 86 

Shri Brij Knshen 87 has written to me the attached letter. The questions touched 
upon are important. For the present, however, I would like to devote myself to 
the various meetings on planning that we are having and I should like to avoid 
long interviews. Afterwards, I shall gladly meet him. 

2. As for the broad question of the deterioration of public standards and 
morals, it is highly important, but unless we have some specific proposals to deal 
with it, it is not clear what I can do. 

3. The Chief Commissioner of Delhi at present, Shri Bhagwan Sahay, is a 
good man. He has the social outlook as well as competence and I should like Shri 
Brij Knshen to keep in touch with him. He should, of course, also keep in touch 
with the Delhi Corporation. I understand that the Mayor has not returned from 
America yet. 88 When he returns, I shall write to him about slums and other matters 
and suggest to him to keep in touch with the Bharat Sewak Samaj. 


84. Letter. 

85. Ramchandra Matand Hajarnavis, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Bhandara-SC, Bombay, 
and Deputy Law Minister. 

86. Note to Principal Private Secretary, 7 June 1960. 

87. Brij Krishen Chandiwala, convener of the Delhi branch of the Bharat Sevak Samaj. 

88. Sham Nath, the Mayor of Delhi, had gone to the US to attend the International Conference 
of Mayors at Chicago. He returned to Delhi on 14 June. 
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4. I do not know what I can do about the Najafgarh Nala at this stage. You 
may perhaps enquire from the Chief Commissioner about it. 

5. As for education, that, I take it, has to be dealt with either by the 
Corporation or the Chief Commissioner. 

6. You might please write to Shri Brij Krishen or see him and have a talk 
with him on these lines. 


46. To Sham Nath: Slum Clearance 89 


16 June 1960 

My dear Sham Nath, 

I see that you have returned from your tour in the United States. I hope that you 
had a profitable and enjoyable tour. 


[NANDA’S LABOUR TO PRODUCE A MOUSE] 



[G.L. Nanda] 

(From Shankar’s Weekly , 3 July 1960, p. 12) 


89. Letter. 
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I am writing to you specially about slum clearance work in Delhi. This matter 
has been engaging our attention for some years. It is true that something is being 
done, but I am afraid the progress has been slow. The chief burden of this work 
rests on the Corporation, and unless you take particular interest in the matter, 
delays are bound to occur. 

Brij Krishan Chandiwala has taken particular interest in this on behalf of the 
Bharat Sevak Samaj which has done very good work. I would like you to discuss 
this matter with Brij Krishan and speed up this work. 90 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

47. To Baba Kharak Singh: The Akali Demonstration 
on 12 June 91 

20 June 1960 

My dear Baba Kharak Singhji, 

Thank you for your letter of today’s date. 92 It is always a pleasure to hear from 
you or about you. I hope you are keeping well. 

You refer to the recent Akali demonstration held in Chandni Chowk on the 
12th of June, and suggest that an Inquiry Commission should be appointed. I am 
glad to learn that you are of opinion that the present Punjab State should not be 
further divided. 

As for the events of the 12th June, I have gone carefully into the matter and, 
indeed, on the very day of these occurrences, I kept myself very fully informed. 
I have had many accounts from people who were present. All these disturbances 
took place not in some hidden comer of the city, but in the heart of the city and 
before vast numbers of persons. The Press, both Indian and foreign, was present 
there in very large numbers, and these people saw for themselves what happened. 
There was thus no secrecy about anything, and the actual sequence of events has 
been witnessed by many competent observers. 


90. According to The Times of India of 1 July 1960, Nehru discussed Delhi’s slum clearance 
programme on 26 June with Sham Nath and Chandiwala, on 30 June with Sham Nath alone; 
thereafter officials and Delhi Corporation members held weekly review meetings. See also 
item 45. 

91. Letter, copied to G.B. Pant. 

92. See Appendix 40. 
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You no doubt know that processions on that day were forbidden. In fact, 
processions in Chandni Chowk have been forbidden long before for all parties or 
groups and quite apart from the Akali agitation. They were forbidden for the very 
good reason that the life of the city should not be held up because some group 
wants to take out a procession. Normally such processions are not permitted in 
great cities anywhere in the world, because they come in the way of public 
convenience and business. Thus this prohibition of processions in those areas 
had been made long ago. Some of the Akali leaders wanted special permission, in 
spite of this previous prohibition. This was not given to them not only because of 
the previous order, but also because this would have involved a possible danger 
to the peace. 

Anyhow, permission for the procession was not given. 

Nevertheless, some of the Akali leaders decided deliberately to break this 
order and made every effort to collect large numbers of people from places other 
than Delhi even. When this large crowd assembled before the Sisganj Gurdwara, 
the police held them there and told them not to advance along the prohibited 
route. The police were strictly told not to use any violence except such as may 
become absolutely necessary. Senior Magistrates and police officers were present 
on the occasion. 

I shall not go into a detailed account of what happened, but my own impression 
from all the accounts I have heard, is that the police behaved with extraordinary 
restraint. They were pushed and harried and a regular attack was made not only 
on them in Chandni Chowk but on the Kotwali nearby. They were overwhelmed 
by stones and brickbats thrown from various storeys of the Sisganj Gurdwara 
where evidently these brickbats had been collected. A large number of policemen 
were injured. The police chiefly used tear-gas bombs. At some stages, they used 
their lathis for defence. As a matter of fact, there was hardly any room for what 
might be called a proper lathi charge, because of the aggression of the Akali 
crowd. In any event, when there is such a major conflict with a large crowd, it 
would be extraordinary to suggest that the police should either remain passive 
and suffer blows and hits by stones or surrender to the crowd. 

Broadly speaking, this is an account which has been given in the Press by 
those who were present and the account which I have received from others. It is 
rather extraordinary to suggest that a deliberate and organised attack should take 
place on the police, and large numbers of them should be injured by this attack, 
and yet anyone should criticise the police. I cannot imagine of any other way of 
dealing with this situation by any government. Criticism has been made by many 
that the police were too soft on this occasion. 

Apart from this, it is not clear to me how any Commission can enquire into 
such a public matter where thousands participated. It may be that hundreds of 
people are examined and each gives his limited version. No one can give a full 
version except partly those who stood by distantly and looked at the scene. These 
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probably were the newspapermen who have already given their versions. 

I hope you will appreciate what I have written. 

With regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


48. To Shiv Charan Gupta: Delhi Congress’s New 
Magazine 93 


frtr ftmrnr -jfa 94 


20 I960 


3TTW 1 cET T? fad I I *TF §3TT <3TtT ^ T*cF Hlfal* 

fa^ddTFft % Tf^ft ^ I TFT rft # jTT TT^tfr 

FT^T FT % I #T f^TT ^Tpft % I #T, faiT 'Ft t 3PT# §pr ch!HHIt> 

\3TT^ fatt* ^dlrll 1|l 


dcll^dld ^ 


[Translation begins: 


20 June 1960 


My dear Shiv Charanji, 95 

I have your letter of the 1st June. I am glad to learn that the Delhi Congress is 
going to start a new monthly magazine. But I can give my opinion only when I 
see it and how it is being brought out. Nevertheless, I send my best wishes for it. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


Translation ends] 


93. Letter. 

94. Shiv Charan Gupta, President, Delhi Pradesh Congress Committee. 

95. See fn 94 in this section. 
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49. To Labh Singh Narang: Akali Demonstration and 
Policemen 96 

24 June 1960 

Dear Shri Labh Singh Narang, 97 
I have your letter of 23rd June. 

I do not see how any worthwhile enquiry can be held into the occurrences of 
June 12 in Chandni Chowk. These took place very much in the public with 
thousands of people watching and hundreds of newspapermen. They were major 
conflicts. There may have been, of course, individual cases of misbehaviour. But 
these have to be seen in the context of events. For hours the Police were harassed 
and pushed and large numbers of stones were thrown upon them. It is hardly fair 
to expect each individual policeman, many of whom have suffered, to be held to 
account during this melee. 

Nor do I see how this conflict could have been avoided when it was deliberately 
provoked by the Akali leaders present. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

50. To Sant Singh: The Akali Demonstration and Civil 
Liberties 98 

13 July 1960 

Dear Sardar Sant Singh, 99 

I have your letter of the 1 1th July. I have already dealt with the question of having 
a judicial inquiry into the events which took place in Delhi on the 12th June. 100 
You refer to these events as the culmination of the wave of repression of the 
Sikhs in the Punjab and Delhi. I should like to draw your attention to the fact that 
it was not the Government that had taken the initiative in this matter. For weeks 
previously there were fierce attacks on Government and talks of “morchas” and 
the like. A “morcha” itself is aggressive action. 

It was not Government that organised the “morcha” in Delhi on the 12th 
June or in Amritsar or elsewhere. They had to meet a situation that had been 


96. Letter. 

97. A resident of A- 1 , Jangpura Extension, New Delhi. 

98. Letter. 

99. Honorary Secretary, Chief Khalsa Diwan, Amritsar. 

100. See items 49 and 161. 
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carefully organised. For weeks past it was a situation which no government 
could allow to pass by without abdicating its functions as a government. 

Even normally it would be improper for the life of a great city to be upset and 
held up by crowds being collected in the principal streets which come in the way 
of all traffic and business. I am not aware if this kind of thing will be allowed in 
any great city in the world. Apart from this, these crowds who had been collected 
not from Delhi only, but from outside also, were to indulge in a deliberate defiance 
of an order passed by Government. That order was passed for that neighbourhood 
long ago and not even especially for June 12th. 

The incidents that took place were in day time with hundreds of newspapermen 
and others watching. There was no secrecy about them. Organised attacks were 
made on the police and the police station nearby. Stones were hurled from the 
upper storey of the Sisganj Gurdwara. We have a large number of eye witnesses’ 
accounts from the newspapers and elsewhere. I find it difficult to describe all 
this as peaceful activity or peaceful processions. 

Broadly speaking, there is a great strain on the police force as on others and 
according to the evidence of large numbers of people who were present there, 
the police showed remarkable restraint. It is quite possible that some individual 
policeman became rather ruthless towards the end of the day and committed 
some acts which he should not have done. But one has to see all this in the 
context of events. 

As I have said, I do not see what good a public inquiry into this would do. 
Hundreds or thousands of witnesses could be brought forward to give their varying 
accounts of what they saw because all this was seen by tens of thousands. 

It is a matter of wonder to me how civil liberty is brought in over these 
questions. When the authority of Government is defied, whether it is for good 
reasons or bad. Government has to take action. Civil liberty does not come into 
the picture. Even if a person does satyagraha for a very good cause, he does so 
realising that he will have to face the consequences. You say in your letter that 
you wish to send your letter to the Press. From this I gather that the main purpose 
of your writing your letter was to send it to the Press. It is open to you to do as 
you wish. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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51. To G.B. Pant: Land Use in Delhi 101 


27 July 1960 

My dear Pantji, 

The other day, the Cabinet agenda contained an item about land in Delhi. There 
was a note by the Chief Commissioner. We postponed consideration of this, and 
you were good enough to say that you would like to go into this matter personally 
before it was put up formally again. 

I am glad you did this because my own mind has been somewhat confused 
on the subject. There are the questions of broad policy which, of course, are 
important. There is also another aspect, and that is in regard to the commitments 
we have made. I do not like commitments to be broken unless it is for some 
paramount reason. 

I had a deputation today from Secretary-General N.R.Pillai, 102 Solicitor-General 
Daphtary 103 and Auditor-General Asok Chanda. They came to me on behalf of the 
Maharani Bagh Cooperative [House] Building Society. 104 They spoke to me about 
this Society. They also spoke to me about the larger questions of principles 
involved. I do not propose to go into all these and their arguments. But it did 
appear to me that these people had been given a rather hard time. For three years, 
they have been kept dangling and they have been unable to take any step. 

I am all for our taking adequate steps to prevent speculation in land in Delhi 
and people making large sums of money out of it. And yet I see that this is still 
being done, and big houses are being built by private individuals over fairly large 
pieces of land. How we propose to control all this, is not clear to me. Then there 
is the question of trying to keep prices low, within the reach of normal individuals, 
apart from rich contractors, industrialists and the like. I suppose it is not an easy 
matter to do that in a growing city like Delhi. Is Delhi then to become a preserve 
of only the very wealthy? I hope not. 

For the moment, I am only writing briefly to you. Should you wish to see 
any of the persons who called on me in this connection, you might perhaps send 
for him. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


101. Letter. 

102. Secretary-General, MEA. 

103. C.K. Daphtary. 

104. In Delhi. 
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(e) Gujarat 

52. To Jivraj N. Mehta: Visiting Kachhoii Village 105 


My dear Jivraj, 


1 June 1960 


You wrote to me on the 15th May about my proposed visit to Kachhoii Village in 
Surat district. I have decided to go to Kachhoii on the 22nd June. I am not quite 
clear how to get there and would like your advice in the matter. In your letter, you 
had suggested my going to Baroda and then by devious ways. I can remain in that 
neighbourhood on the 23rd and part of the 24th, but I should like to come back 
by the afternoon or evening of the 24th June. Till then, I shall be in your hands, 
and you can make any programme you like for me. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


53. To Kesho Ram: Date for Kachhoii Village Visit 106 

Please write to Shri Mohamad Issop Nagdee. 107 Tell him that I hope to visit his 
village Kachhoii in Surat District, on the 22nd June, if that suits him and his 
colleagues. I shall have to get this date approved of by the Chief Minister of 
Gujarat, to whom I have written. 


54. To Mangaldas Pakvasa: Visiting Maroli Village 108 

6 June 1960 

My dear Pakvasa, 109 

I am sorry for the delay in answering your letter of May 23rd. Soon after returning 
to India I went to Poona and I have only come back to Delhi today. 

I intend going to the village Kachhoii in Surat District on 22nd June. I shall 
stay in Gujerat on the 24th June and return to Delhi on the 24th June. I have 


105. Letter. 

106. Note, 1 June 1960. File No. 8/143/60-PMP, Prime Minister’s Secretariat. 

107. See item 8, fn 64. 

108. Letter. 

109. Officiating as the Governor of Mysore in the absence of Jaya Chamaraja Wodeyar, the 
Governor. See Dr. Rajendra Prasad: Correspondence and Select Documents, Vol. XXI 
(New Delhi: Allied Publishers, 1995), pp. 56-57. 
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written to Dr. Jivraj Mehta and requested him to draw up my programme of this 
stay of about two days." 0 If it is possible for me to visit the Maroli village, I shall 
gladly do so. But it will be for Dr. Mehta to draw up this programme. Will you, 
therefore, please communicate with him? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


55. To Jivraj N. Mehta: A Visit to Dandi 111 

14 June 1960 

My dear Jivraj, 

I have received the following telegram from Shri Gosaibhai C. Patel, President, 
Navsari Taluka Congress, Navsari: 

“Gujarat Government cancelled programme opening Gandhi Memorial at 
famous Dandi 24 miles from Kachholi fearing half mile padyatra. People desire 
do come.” 

It is for you to decide. But if at all possible, I should like to go to Dandi. A 
little walk will not matter much. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


56. To Kesho Ram: Gujarat Tour Programme 112 

I am agreeable to this programme except that it seems to me that too little time 
has been given to Village Kachholi which is the main object of the Gujerat 
Government. 

2. As for the dinner at the Rotary Club, Navsari, I want to be excused. 
These dinners after a heavy day are tiring and I would much rather have a small 
private dinner. 


1 10. See item 52. 

111. Letter. File No. 8/143/60-PMP, Prime Minister’s Office. Also available in JN Collection. 

112. Note, 14 June 1960. File No. 8/143/60-PMP, Prime Minister’s Office. 
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(f) Himachal Pradesh 

57. To Upadhayaya Jaidev: Zamindari Legislation 113 

12 I960 

fkOTSMC 

3TTW 2 *FT ^ l" 5 3TFT% g?T fe*TT^T £ vPfcTft cFFJT ^ ^ f^T 

% ^ W %jfT 1 1 ^ rft T5F ^ § 3TT 2JT 3TT7 ^T ^ 3fqof 

§3TT 1 1 3PT t ?^T cRTT <FT ^FcTT 1 1 

3FR ^ fa# #T ?TCF # 3TFfat c§£ SSWdl ^ TT ^ Tf# % WIT I 

3TN3)T 


[Translation begins: 

12 July 1960 

Dear Upadhyayaji, 1 16 

I have your letter of the 2nd July. 117 You have written to me about the zamindari 
legislation of Himachal Pradesh and also copied it to me. This was passed six 
years ago and has also been implemented. What can I do about it now? Similar 
laws have been enacted throughout the country. 

If I can be of help to you in some other way, I shall gladly do so. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

Translation ends] 


113. Letter. File No. 17/1/58-60-H, Prime Minister’s Office. 

1 14. A resident of Mandi, Himachal Pradesh. 

1 15. See Upadhayaya Jaidev to Nehru, 2 July 1960, Appendix 57. 

116. See fn 1 14 in this section. 

117. See fn 1 15 in this section. 
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58. To Indira Gandhi 118 


(g) Jammu and Kashmir 

(i) Tour Programme 


II June 1960 

Indu 119 darling. 

Thank you for your note from the station. 120 There is nothing at all for you to feel 
bad about me. I think you have done the right thing to take the children to Kashmir 
for a short spell there. 

Today, at your instance, Krishna Mehta 121 came to lunch with me. She grew 
lyrical in praise of Kishtwar and round about. Of course she has done this 
previously and for many long years I have wanted to go to Kishtwar because of 
the accounts I have read of the beauty of the scenery there which, some say, 
surpasses the valley of Kashmir. 

The novel element introduced by Krishna in her talk was to make me realise 
that this is fairly easily accessible. I had an idea that it took several days march. 
Now it appears that a good road has been built from Batot 122 and the distance is 
about fifty miles. Buses run on this road. I was told there there was even an 
airfield in Kishtwar, but how big it is I do not know. Krishna tells me that even the 
road from Batot goes through magnificent mountain scenery. It is worthwhile to 
go along that road for ten or twelve miles even though we may not go further. 
You are going by car from Jammu to Srinagar and you must have passed Batot. 
Presumably you will come back the same way. At least up to Jammu. Why not go 
to Kishtwar for a day or two? If that is not feasible, why not at least go along that 
road for some distance? 


118. Letter. 

1 19. Indu is Indira Gandhi. 

120. Refers to undated letter, sent from New Delhi. It reads: 

“Darling Papu, 

“I feel so bad going off to Srinagar & leaving you all alone in this terrible heat. But the 
children are badly in need of a change. 

“I do hope you can come for more than a couple of days. You need to get away every 
now & then and we shall all be missing you. 

“Lots of love. 

“Indu” 

Sonia Gandhi (ed.). Two Alone, Two Together: Letters between Indira Gandhi and Jawaharlal 
Nehru 1940-1964 (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1992), p. 630. 

121. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Kishtwar, Jammu and Kashmir; she was the widow of 
Dunichand Mehta, who was shot and killed by raiders from Pakistan in October 1947 when 
he was the District Magistrate of Muzaffarabad. 

122. Usually spelt as Batote. 
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As I told you, I am vaguely thinking of going for a day or two to Kashmir. 
The real object is to go to Leh in Ladakh. Perhaps I might be able to fix this up 
about the first week of July. I would then go, let us say, for two days to Srinagar 
and one or two days to Ladakh. On my return journey, I should like to pay a visit 
to Kishtwar for a day or so. That would probably mean coming back by car upto 
Jammu. All this is very vague. But if I do so, I should like to fit in with your 
return date so that we might come back together. 

Love. 

Papu 

59. To Indira Gandhi 123 

13 June 1960 

Indu darling, 

I had a talk with Subroto Mukeijee 124 today about my going to Ladakh. He said 
that this could easily be arranged, but he would like it to be as early as possible in 
order to avoid the early rains. He would have liked me to go some time during the 
last week of June. That is not feasible because I have a good deal of work to do 
here. On the 1st of July, there is the celebration of Ghana’s new Republic, and I 
should like to be here then. So the earliest I can leave Delhi is the 2nd July. 

This means that the earliest I can go to Ladakh is the 3rd July. At first I had 
intended going to Leh, spending a night there, going on the next day for a flight 
over our eastern border and possibly getting down at Chusul, and returning to 
Srinagar. There is one snag about this programme. If I reach Leh and the second 
day is not a good day for flying, I might get hung up there till the weather clears. 

Therefore, it seems better to go to Leh from Srinagar and come back the 
same day. The next feasible day I go for the flight to the border and also come 
back the same day. On both these days I shall have to start early, about 6 A.M. as 
that is the best time for flying. I should return by 12 Noon or perhaps a little 
earlier. 

Provisionally, therefore, I am arranging to reach Srinagar on the 2nd July 
forenoon. If the weather is good, I shall go on the 3rd to Leh early morning and 
come back before mid-day. Probably on the third day, if the weather is good, I 
shall fly to the border and come back. 

My present intention is, subject to developments, to stay in Srinagar for four 
days, including the visits to Ladakh. This means from the 2nd to the 5th. On the 
6th, I should like to start on my return journey. As I have written to you, I should 


123. Letter. 

124. Chief of the Air Staff. 
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like, if possible, to pay a brief visit to Kishtwar as well as the other place nearby 
(I think it is called Bhartawa 123 ) from where Krishna Mehta comes. Although 
there is said to be an air strip at Kishtwar, I think it will be better to go by car as 
this will enable me to see the new tunnel 126 also and go over the mountain road 
from Batote to Kishtwar. Probably I shall have to spend the night round about 
there. The next day I could go to Jammu by car and take the plane from there to 
Delhi. This is a rough idea of what I have in mind at present. I do not know how 
this will fit in with your programme. 

I am writing briefly to Bakhshi Sahib about my visit. 127 1 do not know where 
I should stay at Srinagar. I would, of course, like to be near you, but perhaps that 
may not be feasible because you are in a house-boat. In any event, I should like to 
spend much of my time with you and the children. I do hope that Bakhshi Sahib 
will not have functions for me. 

Delhi continues to be as hot as ever. I am pretty well used to it. On the whole, 
I am having a fairly easy time as after a succession of Cabinet meetings, we are 
having an interval. Pantji is probably going tomorrow to Naini Tal for some days. 

The Akali demonstrations, morcha, etc. were a big show yesterday. Our 
police behaved rather well and with great restraint. The Akalis were very violent. 
But, in spite of all this violence and stone throwing from houses, and especially 
from the Sisganj Gurudwara, which is a several-storeyed building, there was no 
firing and not much in the way of lathi charges. Tear gas was used several times. 
In spite of the violence and aggressiveness of the Akali crowd, the police held 
them, prevented the procession, and ultimately cleared Chandni Chowk. 

I hope you are having a good time. 

Love. 

Papu 


60. To Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammed 128 


13 June 1960 


My dear Bakhshi, 

I have been thinking of paying a brief visit to Ladakh. I have not been there for 
many years and perhaps my going there will have a good effect in some ways. I 
want to go to Leh for a short while and I also want to go to Chushul and fly over 


125. The correct name is Bhadarwah. 

126. Banihal Tunnel, also known as Jawahar Tunnel, was opened in December 1956. 

127. See item 60. 

1 28. File No. 8 ( 145)/60-PMP, Vol. I, Prime Minister’s Secretariat. Also available in JN Collection. 
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part of the border area. I had a talk with our Air Marshal 129 today. He said that he 
would arrange this, but he would have liked me to go if possible during the last 
week of June as there was some chance of the early rains affecting the weather 
later. 

I am afraid I cannot go in June. In fact I have engagements till the evening of 
the 1st July. The earliest that I can leave, therefore, is the morning of the 2nd July 
reaching Srinagar in the forenoon. 

My idea was at first to go to Leh, spend the night there and next morning go 
to Chushul and the border, returning to Srinagar. But the Air Marshal pointed out 
that there was a certain risk about the weather. If after I reach Leh the weather 
changes for the worse, I might be held up there for a day or two. Therefore it is 
now proposed that I should make two trips — one to Leh and back to Srinagar the 
same day and the other to Chushul etc. on another day. On both these days I shall 
have to leave Srinagar very early in the morning about 6.00 a.m. as that is the 
best time for the flight, returning by mid-day. 

Therefore, my present provisional programme is to reach Srinagar on the 
2nd July forenoon; on the 3rd morning to go to Leh and come back by mid-day; 
on the 4th, if the weather is good, to go to Chushul etc. and also come back by 
mid-day; on the 5th I remain in Srinagar; on the 6th I return. 

I was thinking that it might be better for me to return by road to Jammu as 
this would enable me to see the new tunnel and the road. Also, it struck me that 
it might be worthwhile for me to go from Batote to Kishtwar, which I understand 
is only fifty miles away and the road is fairly good. I have never been to Kishtwar 
and would like to go there. I will spend the night there, returning the next day to 
Jammu and then by air to Delhi. This is about a week’s programme. All this, as I 
have said above, is rather provisional. 

I would be very grateful to you if my visit is treated as completely private and 
informal and there are no formal receptions at the airport or in the city. Also if 
other functions are avoided, I want to have a quiet time. 

I would like to stay somewhere near Indira and the children if that is possible. 
In any event, I should like to spend some time with them. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


129. Subroto Mukeijee. 
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61. To Karan Singh 130 


13 June I960 

[My dear Tiger,] 131 

I am thinking of coming over to Srinagar, chiefly with a view to paying a brief 
visit to Ladakh. Probably I shall reach Srinagar on the 2nd July forenoon. If the 
weather is good I shall go on the 3rd early morning to Leh and come back to 
Srinagar by lunch time. The next day I want to go from Srinagar early morning to 
Chushul and the border, also coming back the same day. Another day might be 
spent at Srinagar, and on the 6th I would like to return. 

I have been thinking that it might be better for me to return by road and thus 
see the new tunnel. This would also enable me to go from Batote to Kishtwar 
where I have not been previously. From there I would go by road to Jammu and 
by air to Delhi. 132 

This is a tentative programme which I have suggested to Bakhshi Saheb. I 
have particularly requested him not to have formal receptions or other functions 
as I want to have a quiet time. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


62. To Indira Gandhi 133 


20 June 1960 

Darling Indu, 

I shall probably reach Srinagar airfield early on July 2nd at about eight thirty a.m. 
It is better to fly early in the morning. I shall start by Viscount at seven a.m. from 
Palam. 

The next day I shall go to Chushul, etc, starting at six a.m. for Srinagar 
airfield. 


130. Letter. 

131. Nickname for Karan Singh, the Sadar-i-Riyasat of Jammu and Kashmir. 

132. Karan Singh replied on 16 June: “I think it a good idea to return from Srinagar to Jammu by 
road through the new tunnel. With regard to Kishtwar, however, it is just possible that the 
monsoon will have broken in the Jammu province by the first week of July, and in that event 
the roads leading to Kishtwar will be extremely unsafe and uncertain. In any case it should 
be possible for you to motor down to Jammu and perhaps spend a day there before flying 
back to Delhi.” Jawaid Alam (ed.) Jammu and Kashmir 1949-64: Select Correspondence 
between Jawaharlal Nehru and Karan Singh (New Delhi: Penguin, 2006), p. 277. 

133. Letter. Sonia Gandhi (ed.). Two Alone, Two Together , p. 636. 
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Bakhshi suggests that I should stay at Dachigam. That will be very far from 
the airfield and therefore rather inconvenient. 

He also suggests that all of you should shift to Dachigam. That I think is not 
at all necessary. You should stay on in your houseboat. 

Love. 

Papu 

63. To Indira Gandhi 134 


20 June 1960 

Indu darling. 

This morning I wrote a hurried letter to you. 135 The President went off to the 
Soviet Union at 6 a.m. from Palam. We all went to see him off, although that 
meant getting up very early. On my return from Palam I wrote to you. 

On coming to the office later in the morning I received two letters from you, 
one dated 16th and the other dated 18th June. 136 

As for staying in Srinagar, I should very much like to stay somewhere in 
Nagin Bagh, in a house or in a tent. The more I think of it the more I do not 
approve of the idea of staying at Dachigam. That is much too far and is closed in. 
If you like, you can speak to Bakhshi Sahib about the house. Even a tent would be 
good. I am also writing to him on the subject. 

As for going to Kishtwar, it is possible for me to fly there in a small plane. 
Subroto Mukerjee has agreed to fly me there, although I told him that I would 
prefer to go by road. Anyhow, he will keep a small aircraft ready. Now that I 
have said that I would go there, I should like to keep my promise. I should have 
liked to go to Bhadarwah also. This is in a slightly different direction. This is the 
place from where Krishna Mehta comes. I doubt, however, if this would be 
possible. In any event, if I go to Kishtwar, I shall have to spend a night there and 
from there I shall have to fly to Jammu in a small aircraft. From Jammu I can 
come back by the Viscount. In flying from Srinagar to Kishtwar or Kishtwar to 
Jammu I am told that I should do this in the early morning before 10 o’clock. 

All of you can, of course, come back with me to Delhi from Srinagar. There 
will be no difficulty about that. 

Love. 

Papu 


134. Letter. File No. 8 (145)/60-PMP, Vol. I, Prime Minister’s Secretariat. Also available in 
JN Collection. Indira Gandhi was staying in a houseboat in Nagin Bagh in Srinagar. 

135. See item 63. 

136. For the two letters of Indira Gandhi, see Sonia Gandhi (ed.). Two Alone, Two Together , 
pp. 633-635. 
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64. To Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammed 137 


20 June 1960 

My dear Bakhshi, 

Your letter of 18th June. 

I am told that flying in the early morning is better. Therefore I shall start 
from Palam on 2nd July at 7 a.m. by the Viscount. This means I shall reach 
Srinagar airfield at about 8.30 a.m. that day. 

I shall probably go to Chushul etc. on the 3rd July. I shall have to start very 
early because of weather conditions — that is at 6 a.m. from the Srinagar airfield. 
The next day I shall also have to start for Leh at 6 a.m. and spend about 3 hours 
at Leh. 

As I have to start so early it will be inconvenient to stay so far away as 
Dachigam. The journey from Dachigam to the airfield is a long one. 

I think that Feroze and Indira had better stay on in their houseboat. The 
children will I am sure prefer staying in the Nagin Lake. There is no point in 
shifting them all to another place. 

If you like I shall address a meeting at Jammu. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


65. To Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammed 138 


20 June 1960 

My dear Bakhshi, 

I wrote a brief letter to you this morning 139 after coming back from Palam where 
I had gone to see our President off on his Russian journey. A little later I received 
a letter from Indira. In this she tells me that the children are enjoying themselves 
greatly in Nagin Bagh. I do not think it would be right for us to drag Feroze, 140 
Indira and the children to Dachigam or some other place. They should be left in 
those delightful surroundings of Nagin Bagh. 

Indeed, I am wondering if I could not stay in a tent or in some other place in 
Nagin Bagh. It will be delightful under the big trees and near the lake with the 
valley stretching all round, Indira writes that there is some kind of a small house 


137. Letter. File No. 8 (145)/60-PMP, Vol. I, Prime Minister’s Secretariat. 

138. Letter. 

139. See item 64. 

140. Feroze Gandhi. 
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available there. Perhaps, you could talk to her on the subject. I do not want much 
accommodation. As far as I can see, the only persons accompanying me will be 
my P.A. and Hari. 141 If anyone else comes with me, ha can stay elsewhere. 
Dachigam will be definitely too far, although it is a delightful place. To go from 
Dachigam every day to the airport would be very tiring. Also, I should like to 
have a view of the open valley, if possible. If, therefore, it is not inconvenient to 
you, arrangements might be made at Nagin Bagh either in a house or in a tent. If 
I stay there, the question of food etc. will offer no difficulty, as I can have my 
meals with Indira. 

I understand that it will be possible for me to fly to Kishtwar in a small Otter 
aircraft. Perhaps, it would be better for me to fly there, spend the rest of the day 
and then fly from there to Jammu, also in the Otter, the next day. 

I am going to Gujerat early morning tomorrow returning on the 23rd evening. 

Yours sincerely 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

66. To Indira Gandhi 142 

23 June 1960 

Indu darling, 

I returned this afternoon from Gujarat. I had a good tour there even though the 
heavy rains came in the way and I could not go to some places because of them. 
My return journey this afternoon on the Iliyushin was again a rather unpleasant 
experience. However, I have recovered. 

I have had a letter from Bakhshi Sahib in which he tells me that he is making 
arrangements for me to stay at Chashma Shahi Rest House. Karan Singh has also 
written inviting me to go there. I suppose I had better stick to this now. I however 
hope that I shall be able to spend some time with you and the children at Nagin 
Bagh. 

I shall write to you more about my possible programme later. 

I was happy to receive the little notes from Rajiv 143 and Sanjay. 144 
Love. 

Papu 


141. Harilal, personal attendant to Nehru. 

142. Letter. 

143. Rajiv Gandhi. 

144. Sanjay Gandhi. 
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67. To Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammed 145 


23 June 1960 

My dear Bakhshi, 

Thank you for your letter of June 22. If you so wish it, I shall stay at the Chashma 
Shahi Rest House. The Yuvaraj 146 has also written to me about it. 

As for my programme, I had mentioned to you that one of the main purposes 
of my visit was to go to Chusul and Leh. This has to be done on separate days. I 
have to fix this up with our Air Marshal. Partly this will be dependent on the 
weather, but it is desirable that I should go there as early as possible. That is why 
I am thinking of going to Chusul on the 3rd July early morning, returning before 
mid-day. The next day we might go to Leh. For the rest, you need not fix any 
programme yet. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


68. To Karan Singh 147 


23 June 1960 

[My dear Tiger,] 

Thank you for your letter of June 21. 148 1 shall be happy to stay at the Chashma 
Shahi Rest House. But I do not at all like the idea of your mother to have to move 
to some other place. 

Dachigam does not suit me. It is too far out, and I shall be repeatedly going 
to the airport in the early morning for my visits to Chusul and Leh. 

I hope to reach Srinagar on the 2nd July morning at about 8.30 by the Viscount, 
As at present arranged, I want to go to Chusul at 6 A.M. on the 3rd. 

[Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru] 

145. Letter. 

146. Karan Singh. 

147. Letter. 

148. Karan Singh wrote: “Bakshi Sahib has just informed me that he has written to you suggesting 
that you stay in Dachigam. . . If, however, you would prefer to stay a little closer to Srinagar 
then may I suggest that you stay at Chashmashahi. Mummy is there at present but she 
insists on moving into our Lake Pavilion for a few days so that we can place the Chashmashahi 
house at your disposal. I can assure you it will give us the greatest pleasure if you would like 
to stay there.” Jawaid Alam (ed.) Jammu and Kashmir 1949-64 , p. 277. 
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69. To Indira Gandhi 149 


24 June 1960 

Darling Indu, 

I have your letter of the 22nd June. 150 1 wrote to you last night. 151 I have now had 
a talk with Subroto Mukerjee. It seems to me that the proposed visit to Kisthwar 
is rather a complicated and dusty affair. This will involve my going to Jammu and 
spending the night there. Subroto has now ruled that he will not permit me to go 
by air anywhere in the afternoon. Possibly, therefore, I shall give up the Kishtwar 
visit and return to Delhi direct from Srinagar. We can fix this up after our arrival 
there. 

Bakhshi Saheb wants me to reach Srinagar airport at 12.00. 1 do not like this 
at all as this will break up my first day there. I have, therefore, arranged now to 
reach Srinagar airport at 9.00 a.m. on the 2nd July. 

There will be no difficulty in regard to you and the children returning with 
me. For the present my programme is to go on the 3rd to Chusul, coming back 
by mid-day to Srinagar and to go to Leh on the 4th. Thimayya 152 and Subroto 
Mukerjee will accompany me. From Chusul I would like to go by helicopter to 
the forward areas. The helicopter can carry only four persons. 

Love. 

Papu 


70. To Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammed 153 


24 June 1960 

My dear Bakhshi, 

I wrote to you last night about my programme. 154 Today I had a talk with Air 
Marshal Mukeijee. 

I now feel that a visit to Kishtwar, whether by road or air, will be tiresome. I 
am, therefore, inclined to give this up. That also means giving up the idea of 
going to Jammu. It would probably be better for me to return directly to Delhi 
from Srinagar. Otherwise the little benefit I might have from my stay in Srinagar, 
etc. may well be lost by the journeys to Kishtwar, etc. 


149. Letter. File No. 8/1 45/60-6 1-PMP, Vol. II, Prime Minister’s Office. Also available in JN 
Collection. 

150. See Sonia Gandhi (ed.). Two Alone, Two Together , pp. 638-639. 

151. See item 66. 

152. K.S. Thimayya, Chief of the Army Staff. 

153. Letter. File No. 8/145/60-61, PMP. Vol. II, Prime Minister’s Office. 

154. See item 67. 
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I had in mind seeing the Banihal tunnel. That is not very necessary. If, however, 
this is considered necessary, I can go there from Srinagar and return to Srinagar. 

I have written to you that I can reach Srinagar airport at 8.30. The Air Marshal 
tells me that you want me to arrive at 12 because of reception, etc. I would beg 
of you not to insist on this. If I arrive there at about 8.30 or 9.00, 1 shall have the 
whole day for rest. Otherwise, instead of rest I shall have a tiring time and a good 
part of the day will be lost. I intend, therefore, reaching the airport at 9.00 a.m. 
Please do not bother about any special reception. 

General Thimayya and Air Marshall Mukerjee will be accompanying me as 
they want to go to the Ladakh area with me. We shall fix up our exact programme 
after arrival. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


71. To Indira Gandhi 155 

28 June 1960 

[Indu darling,] 

I have now finalised my programme for my visit to Kashmir. There are far too 
many important problems here for me to be away for long. I have, therefore, 
given up the idea of going to Kisthwar. So now I shall reach Srinagar aerodrome 
at about 9 a.m. on the 2nd July. On the 3rd and 4th, I pay visits to various parts 
of Ladakh, going early in the morning and coming back by lunch time. 5th and 
6th I shall stay in Srinagar. 7th morning about 8.30 a.m. I hope to leave Srinagar 
for Delhi, reaching here about 10 a.m. that day. 

I hope this will suit you and the children can accompany me back to Delhi. 
I am bringing a good quantity of sweets, cigarettes, playing cards, etc. with 
me for our men in Ladakh. 

There is much talk here about the possibility of a general strike of Government 
employees. 156 During the next few days we may have some further developments. 
But there is always a possibility of some kind of a strike coming off and we shall 
have to prepare for it as we did nearly three years ago when a big P&T strike was 
threatened. 157 


[Love.] 

155. Letter. 


[Papu] 


156. See items 234 to 272 and passim. 

157. The strike, proposed to be held from 8 August 1957, did not take place. See also item 247, 
fn 617. 
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72. To Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammed 158 

28 June 1960 

My dear Bakhshi, 

The situation here is getting more and more complicated in many ways. There 
has been the Third Five Year Plan which has taken a good deal of our time and 
now there is the threat of a general strike. I do not particularly like leaving Delhi 
when all these things are happening here. However, I shall stick to my Kashmir 
programme more or less. But I have given up the idea of going to Kisthwar. 
Thus, my programme now will be: 

2nd July - Reach Srinagar Airport at 9 a.m. 

3rd and 4th - Visits to Leh and other areas in Ladakh. Return to 
Srinagar each day by lunch time. 

5th and 6th - In Srinagar. 

7th - Leave Srinagar Airport at 8.30 a.m. for Delhi. 

General Thimayya, Air Marshal Mukerjee and Mullik, 159 our DIB, will be 
accompanying me. This is rather accidental as they were also thinking of going 
there about this time. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(ii) Other Matters 

73. To Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammed: Agricultural Progress 
in J&K 160 


26 June 1960 


My dear Bakhshi, 

S.K. Dey 161 came here this evening. He seemed to be in high spirits after his 
conferences in Srinagar. 162 Apart from the conferences, he gave me an account 
of what he saw in the Valley. He was much struck by the progress that had been 
made in agriculture, roads, buildings, etc. As he was quite enthusiastic about this, 
I have felt like writing to you and telling you about it. I need hardly say that I was 
very happy to learn this from him. 


158. Letter. 

159. B.N. Mullik, Director, Intelligence Bureau. 

160. Letter. 

161. Minister for Community Development. 

162. See item 4, fn 37 and 38. 
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Pakistan newspapers, and some Delhi papers also, say that when I go to 
Srinagar, or just before, a large number of people will be rounded up by the 
J.&K. Government for so called security reasons or to prevent demonstrations 
against me. It is for you, of course, to judge. But I must confess that I dislike this 
rounding up business very much. It hurts my self-esteem and, of course, it has a 
bad effect in foreign countries, because foreign newspapers give publicity to this 
kind of thing. There are, of course, mischievous people in every part of India. 
But they are not rounded up when I visit that part. I do not personally think that 
there is any greater risk to me in Kashmir than elsewhere in India. Normal security 
steps will no doubt be taken, as they are taken elsewhere. But I would much 
prefer if people are not arrested and detained when I visit Srinagar for a few 
days. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

74. To Bala Kak Dhar: No Functions With Pandits 163 

27 June 1960 

Dear Shri Bala Kakji, 164 

Thank you for your letter of the 24th June and your invitation on behalf of the 
Kashmiri Pandits. I am afraid I shall not be able to accept any invitation to a meal. 
I am going to Srinagar principally because I want to visit Ladakh and some of our 
border areas. I shall therefore be mostly away from Srinagar. There will be some 
very little time that I shall spend there, but I shall do so quietly without having to 
attend any function. 

But if you or any of your other colleagues want to meet me, I shall try to find 
some time. Or, you can approach the Prime Minister of Jammu & Kashmir State 
and mention this matter to him. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


163. Letter, copied to Ghulam Mohammed Bakhshi. 

164. Former Wazir Wazarat of Kashmir state and founder member of the Hindu Education 
Society of Kashmir. 
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75. To G.M. Sadiq: Cannot Address Your Party Workers 165 

30 June 1960 

My dear Sadiq, 166 
I have your letter of 28th June. 167 

I am a little surprised at your asking me to address your workers. You will, 
no doubt, appreciate that this will not be proper for me at all as I do not agree 
with the policy being pursued by your Party and workers. Partly this would apply 
to social functions. As a matter of fact, I do not want to go to any social functions 
if I can help it. 

My chief reason for going to Kashmir is to pay brief visits to our Ladakh 
borders. 

If it is possible, however, I shall gladly see you personally. 168 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

76. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit: Flying Over Kashmir 169 

Chashmashahi. 
Srinagar, 
3 July 1960 

[Nan dear,] 170 

I am writing this from Srinagar. I arrived here yesterday. I have come away for 
five days at a time when there is a threat of a general strike which may materialise 
to some extent. I had, however, decided to come here and I did not wish to 
change my programme. The main purpose of my coming here was to visit Leh 
and Ladakh and some other forw ard areas in Ladakh where we have some of our 
troops stationed. Having made arrangements for these visits, I did not like to 
disappoint those forward troops who live in these very remote areas under difficult 
conditions. 


165. Letter. File No. 8/ 145/60-6 1-PMP, Vol. II, Prime Minister’s Office. Also available in JN 
Collection. 

166. President of the Democratic National Conference. 

167. See Appendix 51. 

168. According to The Times of India of 7 July 1960, Nehru declined Sadiq ’s invitation to tea but 
met him for half an hour. 

169. Letter. 

170. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit (pet name Nan) was the High Commissioner of India to the UK. 
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So I came, but I have not bargained with the weather. I was to have gone at 
sunrise today to Leh and come back the same day. The next day I would have 
gone to those forward areas. I intended travelling by air, of course, by Dakota, 
but in some areas I wanted to go by helicopter which we have recently purchased 
from the U.S. and which is capable of flying at great heights, which the old style 
helicopters could not do. All was fixed up and I brought large quantities of sweets 
and cigarettes and playing cards etc. to distribute to our people. Last evening 
there was some apprehension about the weather. However, we decided to start. I 
had to get up about 4 o’clock in the morning and we took off at the crack of 
dawn. We went along the Sind Valley, over Sonemarg and Baltal. We saw there a 
mass of dark clouds over the Zoji-la effectively barring any entrance to the Ladakh 
table-land. So it was decided to give up the idea of going to Leh. Subroto Mukerjee, 
who was with me, as was also Thimayya, suggested that we might have a flight 
over other parts of Kashmir State. I welcomed the idea. So we turned somewhat 
and went towards Haramukh and Gangabal; then over the Gureiz Valley, Baramulla 
and Gulmarg; we saw from the air both sides of the new tunnel at Banihal, and 
then proceeded to Kistwar of which we had a good view from the air. Turning 
again, we went towards Pahalgam though we did not quite reach it, and then 
back to the valley and flew over Srinagar City. All this took just two hours and a 
half and I must say that I enjoyed the flight and the overall view of many parts of 
Kashmir. Some of these I had visited previously trekking, so it was all the more 
interesting to see these places from the air. 

We have been waiting for further news about the weather tomorrow and the 
latest is that it is clearing up. We hope, therefore, to start again very early tomorrow 
morning and if all goes well, we visit Leh. 

This flight at considerable height reminds me of a vague idea I have nursed 
for some time past and which I had practically given up. I should like to have 
some very light wind-proof and, of course, rain-proof clothing. This means a 
jacket with sleeves and trousers which can be put on top of the normal trousers 
or pyjamas. This kind of thing is often used by mountaineers and airmen. Also by 
skiers sometimes. Some of the airmen’s suits are heavy and normally it is all one- 
piece. I do not like this. I would prefer a separate jacket and separate trousers. 
But it is essential that they should be light. 

I wonder if it is possible for you to get them for me from London. I do not 
suppose I shall have occasion to use them much. Still on occasions they might 
prove useful. You know my general measurements. I am 5’ 6 V 2 ” in height . 171 

171. On 30 July 1960, a few days before her departure for New Delhi, Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 
wrote to Nehru: “I have procured for you from the [Royal] Air Force the kind of high 
altitude suit you wanted. I am assured this is the proper thing and though it seems slightly 
bulky to me, I understand that it can be made no lighter. However, I am bringing it along in 
the hope that it may be the sort of thing you wanted. It is a gift from the Royal Air Force.” 
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Indu and the children have been here and I think they have enjoyed their stay. 
They look well. Rajiv and Sanjay have spent most of their time in the water or 
fishing. Both the boys have become rather good at water skiing. I watched them 
today. 

[Love] 

[Jawahar] 

77. At Leh: Public Meeting 172 

=PF> Fft, 173 FTFFt, Ff#t 3ft? F#T, 

FF F?F gq ^ 3TTFT FT FT #T f# FFT ?FT SIT 174 3ft? # FST 

3TTF>? F§F Tpft 4t 3TTF Ftnt % f#FT?, F-^llsfl F# % I 3ft? FF Ft F#t? FF ^ 
F5lFT I 3ft? FRF, fF^FH cF>T, RFt FRF cR RcF F7RT I, FR 3TTFR # g?t F§F tpft |f I 

ftf rf ff ftf f f§f Fjs § 3tt 3fR# ^tfft f < »ft fi§f f^s tr# 

it t, FFT^ f#TTR 3, ?^W 3f, 3ft? FTF f I F|F ?TTt F?pF ft# f 3ft? Fpft F?t 

ff^t ft#t 1 3 ft? fjf ?nft ftf ftr ft# 1 1 fjstft # % f§f ?nft f# Ft 3t# fff 

F#, FF # CRT, FF # FRt I FF FF F# Ft F# Ft ?TF5# RFTFF ft, Fft F#T FTct #ft I 
## FF FTF 3TTF FTF ?# ft # FFTFTT, Ft FFF 3TF Fp5 3TFt FFFT FTF# I FT 3R# 
FT^FF ft F# | ^F?f #t F# I 3RR 3TFT FT# t ft #F 3ft? FF^F Ft, FF, 

Ft 3TTWT FTTF FRFT tg^F#I^TF#fttF#FFT FTTF FvFFT? [FT##] 

^§T *t, F# ^§T F?TfF Ftft t FR Ft #F FF% ftt % FFF FT# 1 1 Ft #F FFF 
#F ft F5FF F FTP? FT? Ft, FF FTFFR, ^4<r1 Ft F# % I Ft F^FT^t FtF Ft FF% |x, FF^F 
1 1 FFT FFlft F%F # FF^F FFt f , 3TFT FT F# gF? 1 1 eft FTF # FR 7|F 3RF 
FF ?FTFT FTt FFfF FT# # f#? FTTF Ftf 3ft? FF 3TTFF?t <jft FFF FT# I [F1#FT] 
3TF, 3TTF FT# t % ?TFFT xft Ft ^ftFF? ^ FFT 3TI% cbKplF ^ FF ?# I Ft 
xft 3TF FTftF FTftF ^FF Ft F^t I 3ft? §TTFF F#TT Ft F#FT ^ FF ^FT? xjft Ft FPt I 
Ft ftfi? ?ftFF? % FFT FT% FF ?I?FT FT FTFFT, FF 3tTF 3n?TFft % 3TT-FT F^t I ?FTf 
FFIFFt t FFT? FFIF % FF FtF Ft Ftf FT ?TF5% I FF^Ft TIFFT FF FTFT 

F^F 3IF5T I FFf Ft f^H? I 3TTFF?t F?FF5t ^ %xr, FFT FTFR 3TTF, 3FFF5T FTFTF FTF 
#? FTF^Ft TFT Ft?# FT, f^FTFF Ft?4t Ft Ft Ft xfr FFfrft F FT ?TFt I IFTftFtt'IlF 
3TFT FT# I, fafFfFFT # %, F?^r F^FT# FtF^ftf 3ft?t 3TT§F Ft?FT |f^t 
F^FT# FTF IFF TfF FTFF, FFF #T, #FF, 3T#t ^FT FFFT I Ft FF FtF FT FtF 3TT# 

172. Speech, 4 July 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 

1 73. Kushak Bakula, Minister of State, Ladakh Affairs and Trade Agencies, Jammu and Kashmir 
Government. 

174. Nehru visited Ladakh, 4-8 July 1949. 
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37% 3% 37F 3m t 3TT33% feWT 377%, %3T 377% I 33%37 F3T3 rff I %?T 37 3 
# 773 #7 ftd3>( 7%, 3%1 #7% 37 gc^Hd 77% 3%, 37I3( % f%W 37 7% -3ft7 3TT3 dl J i) 
3% f#T33 # %3T Ft I 

77 3 33 373 (3* 3TRTT 37, 33 7733 %t %% 3TT33 37FT 3T, 3Tt7 33 7133 3% 3T3 
I 37 % 3>%f%3T ^%t 3%t %f 3%7 oflTcif 3 % %t, f#ir %t 37 %% 3 ^%t ^pSt «5t, eft 'g^' Tjsft 
Ip? <OT)<, SPlt 33 33 373 f%d3> sldHI 3%'° % 77 733 ddd ^%t 3%t 7f% %% 3IH% I 
3%7 3F 71%t 7TTF3 176 % %t, # *pi3 f%3% 3TRft %f f3#t % I 7% 3T73% 3%7% Tit 3%t 
Hd'fd ^ I 7f3 73?%, 3T3%t <i<g7ld 377 773# f , 3ilM 377 7137%t % #7 3TT7 33 i 13 d<6 
% 3TFT 3773 % 3% % I if# 77% #%t %, ^ft #3 17% % 3t 373%t7 7%% % 1 F3 

13 %9T 3% 71% 3% ^Tfjfr % TSTT 3%% I 3%% FRIT 3%, 3%% §937 3TT% %t 37%t 37373 
% 373% 37733 % f%3377 I %#7 737# f%3 %3T7 #77 TTf# | 3TTT 3777 ^TH% % # 7% 
*1% odlt 7TT3% 35%t <9dt 377 -d irl % %t (Sri 71 % %t 3771 #TT %, 7377% -3^7" Hd^Jd 
it 3777 #77 %, 17% % 37 7% (Sd( FHlfl #7T 77, 7T7F3 77 3TT% 733% FT 3377% 7f% I 
FT, 37# f%3 FT% 737-737 13377 #3T, 3%3 377 lcFF7, 3737 Til 13373 #3T #7 
7#T TFT I [3lf%3T] 

F77T 3F 3%3 37 33% 31 3TO7T7 I, F7% FITf ^FRT % 7R% %? ■3TFT7 
I, ^IF %t %73% 3!T% t 7TT2T ^F, FFT7T ^TF 7TT7T F$T 5JFT f#T7R % % 

%%> Ff?FT d<t> rtf ^=F % I i(d> dSl Tf#7 %, u ,d5 dSl 75HFFT 77*71%, <*>$ %t 377% 37# 
f%7*T %%t37FTjn%%t7#%?T%%t3 7F# 1 1 177 7T7F % F% 1% %F3T t 7% #7 
% 3TFFT ^17 ^7T FT 3# gFRTT % %7T 7<IFTcT #TT 17# ^3 ^7T ?J#n 3%7 

£FRRI 

#7 yi(i=h7 #r $ ^tr hft ir ^§ft ^ i ^ gi^ I, Ft 

% I r## cHMdid % W# ^ TF TRT Ft % ddM F%t, STFRt FfT ^t %SI Ft'l I TTt 
«T#f Ft %OTRT ^ 373% 7T7F % 377%f #Ft, 7|3 7R tFt Tf , f%7§r, 37FT 7R tFt I 
FT1% 3FT frTRTT t 3TT% I ^75 ^TT^TRtt, 3|cT FFT7t 3# % F3F, 7#IF, 7TTF FFF7 
3IT f fF^TTTR %, 3F %t ^Tf 3TFT 1 1 F F# 1333 73FI7T #TT I 33%? F3 
5#T 377% t # F 3FT 7F 7#, %3T7T % 3§7T ^:73 33 Itr | F F*T 3333, 3333 3FT 7F% 
33 #3FT F% 373T 3#q #7 3FI d^|(3 % %t I %t 3F 7R 3%-3l 3T3 F3% 733% 
I, 3TF# 733% 1 1 %t 33^%t % 333% 3I73T I 3%7 177% 7|3 37133% 3573T % I %t 3FT 
3T33TT Ft 33Ft F 333T f% % I %#3 37*^77 3% 3333# 33 FT%t % 3R 3F 313% 3773 
#3t 3% 333 317% 3, §^3 37TT% % 3# FtrTT % I 373377 %t 33777 33 37737 #77 1 1 3%t 
FT#3 3^f #77 1 # 3%7f ^ 37% 37 %% I %% 373FT7 %# Ft% I %t %t%t % i%d<M 
33 %, 3T1-3T1 33 3777 3% 3ft7 333 3% I [3Tf%3T] I F 13 13 33 F3 77% fF^TTIR 3% 

175. A medical doctor by profession. 

176. Parvati Devi (b. 1934); married Kunzang Namgial, former ruler of Ladakh; Congress, Lok 

Sabha MP from Ladakh, Jammu and Kashmir, elected in 1977; worked for the uplift of 

women. 
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sRHT t 3TFRFT ?fr, ^Ft ^FTHT t ^FTf% *JF TFTF F*lft eft 

3*T% t ^jfRt «TRT %, ^raf sTRT % f 3TN #> *R , 3F>?jftT ^ I rTt Wff 

% fe^Mcl ^ % ^dl<l d<d % #T 3RT FRITT dolH 3TRTT M6isl 3?T f^^Md 3vFTT I 
RTTfvTOT] 

Wt 3TFRT W§cT ^ 3>F FFFcTT f ^THT 1 1 <=HiYfch 3FK ^TT 

§f <Tf 4ldH TTUffcTT TT ^dd Ft ^il^II, fo>T F3TF d6M T>T ^THT do f6d FT dl^ll I 

<rt for % otwt <^r ^r§rf gf^rr far ^ t strtt ^frtt f% 

^<1^1 ^Tt ^T cRddol Frtt, cFTt Ff*t 3TTT 4> ??n#> eft ^T cFRT 
^TReT ^T cF^T | 

^FT I 

[Translation begins: 

Kushakji, 177 Brothers, Sisters and Children, 

I had come to Ladakh ten years ago and spent two or three days at Leh. 178 1 am 
happy to be back here once again and to meet all of you, the people of Ladakh. I 
am very happy to be visiting this comer of Kashmir, of India, in the mountains. 

There seems to have been considerable progress in Leh in the last ten years, 
in schooling and other fields. Many trees have come up, irrigation channels have 
been built and other signs of progress are visible, Kushakji has spelt out a long list 
of things which need to be done. But it is not possible to do everything all at once. 
It will have to be done gradually. But I want you to remember that a region s 
progress depends on its own determination and strength. If you want Leh and 
Ladakh to progress, you will have to work for it. What can I do from Delhi? 
[Applause]. 

The countries where the people are tough and hard working progress and 
become powerful. Those who depend on others remain weak. The people of 
Ladakh are strong, men as well as women. Your children are beautiful. All of you 
must work hard to make this area strong and prosperous. We will give you all the 
help you need. [Applause]. 

As you know, the road from Srinagar to Leh via Kargil is almost ready and 
will be completed in a couple of months. It will make communication between 
Srinagar and Leh easy. There are flights already. But not everybody can travel by 
aeroplanes. Therefore it is an excellent thing for this region to have a proper road. 
It will facilitate transport of goods and troop movement for your defence and 
general progress. 

The people of Ladakh have joined our armed forces as the militia. I hope 
more of them will join up and grow to be tough and strong in the defence of the 

177. See fn 173 in this section. 

178. See fn 174 in this section. 
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country. Our troops are here to serve you because it is our tradition in India that 
everyone should live in mutual cooperation and harmony with no section dominating 
the others. Our duty is to serve the masses. 

When I came here ten years ago I had pointed out the same thing. I remember 
that many committees were constituted at that time including a women’s 
committee; women were elected to that committee. I am happy to see here Dolma 
ji 179 who was elected at that time, and also Rani Saheb 180 who had come to see me 
in Delhi. Your women are very strong and capable of taking care of themselves. 
You must work hard with all your might and you should not be afraid of anybody. 
Those who are afraid are weak people. We shall defend our country with all our 
might against any external attack. But we must be in a constant state of 
preparedness. We must not panic in the face of dangers. New threats might arise 
on our borders. But we must not panic. We have made adequate preparations to 
meet any crisis and taken steps for the defence of our borders. [Applause]. 

The officers of our army and navy are with me here to assess what is 
happening. The whole of India, from the Himalayas and Ladakh to the south, is 
one large family and a wound to any part of it hurts all of us. This is how we 
must look at it. I thank you for your warm and affectionate welcome. 

I am particularly happy to see the children. I love little children. They will 
grow up and serve the country tomorrow. Therefore we must look after them 
well and educate them. We have welcomed the Tibetan refugees in India. Nearly 
sixteen to seventeen thousand have come so far. We are making arrangements 
for their rehabilitation. They have had to bear great hardships. We must do all we 
can to resettle them. These are the various tasks before us. We must discharge 
our duties sincerely. The officials must help, of course. But their success lies in 
letting you do the work, not passing orders. Officers are there to serve you, not 
to be masters. It is only the officers who mix with the people and treat them as 
equals who can succeed. [Applause]. 

This is the kind of India we wish to build. We want Ladakh to progress 
because our friendship with the mountains dates back to millions of years. These 
mountains have stood sentinel and guarded us for thousands of years. How it is 
our turn to guard the mountains. [Applause]. 

I can say a great deal to you. But I have to leave now before the weather 
turns bad. That will make it difficult to fly the plane. I thank you once again and 
I hope that Ledakh will progress by leaps and bounds. The people here must 
grow strong and progress and learn to serve not only Ladakh but the whole of 
India. 

Jai Hind. 

Translation ends] 

179. See fn 175 in this section. 

180. See fn 176 in this section. 
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78. To the Armed Forces in Leh 181 

33H%ftT33HT, 

3>%3 3TT 3TTT §3, ft F^TT d<^l<3 ft, %F ft 333T 2IT I ft-ft3 TUT TFT 3T 3FT | 182 3TT 333 
wrff 3ft 3rftr ^rfr ftrftr % ttt 3% ft i ftr ft fht ftur ft %H 3ftr ftt €r, 
ftUT ft, 3Hfft3%, TR %T3, ft THFT TRkTT 3T 1% 3333 3>H 3ft ftTTT % I ftr FTfft 
fft3% gf$3ft ft, 3fe3TF3T ft 1 ft% RTT%$T ft fftT % 3TT% 3ft 3ft, %fft3 FtTOFF % 
ft 3TT 3ft 333 I ft 333 33 ft 333T f, ft g% Tpft 1 1 ^T# 3F TFT?! ftt ftftt ft fftr 
3ft dR"*) FHlt ftUf ft ftr fdidf%3l ft ft 3J3R ft 33% f%%3 ft f%%> 33ffft F3I% 
<#3 33 , 33RT 33 333 ft tr ft %r% ftt fftbM'd 3%3 t, mtrtt 33 371 ft pm 
3T3% %1% I g%E ftt fftET3%, ^337 ftt ^T ^T ftt TTTFft 3T ftft 1 1 F3T3 ft$T %RT ftfT 
ft, 3FT fft3T%3 M^IS % % ft 4l3 nRa u l ft TFpf ft fft3lft 333T3j3T% I eft 33 %■% ft$T 
3ft, %*%-%!% ft?T 3ft F% fftdJMd 37%% ft I JTH <9d<l % F3% 3ft, 3% <9d^ ftt 3TR F 
3>ftt 3>ftt I ?% tfdft fdT Fft F%?TT cl3K TF3T ft I ftt ftST ^RTT ’ft dHidd ft 3F 'did! ft, 
<£ldl Ft 73I3T ft, ft>T 'idftl %Ml<{| 3f?t TFT% ft, FT37 F?ft fftdd 3TT% ft I SdfdU 3331% 
ftt ftldd Ftc% ft F%?TT Ftf^RTT TF3T, Fft?TT %3TT TF3T I 3F %5T 3ft ftt33 ft I 3%T 3)13 
$d<l 33% eft ^3TRTT ^Iddl 3,<di | ftt Fft FTlftRR ft ffti 3ft fftERW FFlft 

tftd, FRlft F3lft 3Rjyf % did, FFTft TT^3ft ftdl, 3iF^t , 3Rft ?RF ft FT 333 3iTft ft, 
Ft^RTTTFftftl 

ftfr 3FT F3 TFTFT ft 3TT3TT ftn fftw ftt 3|3 T|?T FRT ft I 33f% ft ftt ftlfT 3|3 
3FT# ^TRftt ft, 3R 13 TFTft ft F3TTT 3TTT ft (ft^RTR 3ft fft35TvR 3ft ft ftft 3ftft 
ftfftR '3TT33R ^T 3FFTT 33ddl ft ftft TFTFf ft 3FTT ft ftR 3fft ft, FF ftt ftft ftft 
ftt I ft 3ft 33 Pl3)dd ft I ftfftr ftr ftt 3ft 33 fftjR 3TT%T ft 3TRftt FT FRT ft, fftcFTT 
3ft 3#3 fft3ft '3TTfR T ft FTTR tn: fttR ft I 33% FTTH, 313333 FTTH, ftft |3 f3H I 
3F ^ 3ft 3T33ft 3TTft ft 3fU ^ 3ft fftETvH 35Tft ft I ft ftft 3TRfftft 3?t Fft vTH3 
ft I ftft 3TT3ft F3Tft #3 ft 3ftT F3lft F3Tft %3T ft 3TT3 ft 3ffT gft 33% f3333 ^?ft 
Ftft ft fft F3 Fft$3 ft3R TF3 ft I ft 33 F33T ft 3ft 3SF3T 3T 333% I 
33 fftR | 

[Translation begins: 

Officers and Men, 

I came to Leh and Ladakh once nearly ten years ago and stayed for two or three 
days. 183 1 have always carried the memory of these mountains with me. I could 


181. Speech at Leh, 4 July 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 

182. See fh 174 in this section. 

183. See fh 174 in this section. 
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understand what a difficult and arduous job our forces were doing. I have wanted 
to come here again long before this but could not make it till now. I am happy to 
be here today not only to see the mountains but to meet the officers and men of 
our army. It is their duty to defend and protect the motherland if an external 
danger threatens. The defence of the country is done at its long and lonely borders 
far away. India is a vast country stretching from the Himalayas to Kanya Kumari 
in the South. 

We have faced enough dangers in the past and must be prepared for new 
ones which may threaten. A nation which becomes complacent and slack stands 
in danger of losing its freedom. The price of freedom is eternal vigilance and it 
has to be paid every day of our lives. We are happy that India is secure in the 
hands of our armed forces who discharge their duties well, with courage and 
vigilance. 

I am always happy to be in the mountains because I belong in a sense to the 
mountains. These mountains have guarded India fear thousands of years and will 
continue to do so in the future. But times are changing and now it is possible to 
fly over the mountains. So we have to adopt new strategies. But no matter what 
they are ultimately everything depends on human beings. We need strong, intelligent, 
trained human beings for India’s defence and progress. Our armed forces are full 
of such people and I am always happy to meet them. That is all that I have to say. 

Jai Hind. 

Translation ends] 

79. To D.S. Kothari: Solar Heaters for Ladakh 184 

In visiting some areas of Ladakh, it struck me that the use of solar cooking and 
solar heating, especially in heating water, might be useful in these places. As you 
know, one of the greatest difficulties is that of fuel here. Although temperatures 
are low, the sun is strong in the day time. Every help that can be given in the 
reduction of wood or coal or any other fuel would be helpful to our army 
authorities. I shall be grateful if you could give thought to this matter. 

It also struck me that solar radios might be somewhat advantageous in these 
areas than the normal radios. 1 do not know much about these solar radios but 
the other day a firm in Faridabad (I think it is called Electronics Limited) presented 


1 84. Note, Srinagar, 4 July 1 960, to D.S . Kothari, Scientific Adviser to the Ministry of Defence. 
File No. 17 (131)/56-66-PMS. 
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me with a small radio. They said that this kind of thing was very useful in remote 
areas. 185 

I am sending a copy of this note to Dr. K.S. Krishnan 186 also who could give 
us helpful advice in the matter. 

80. To National Conference Workers-I 187 

Indo-Tibetan Border 
Adequate Steps for Protection 
Nehru’s Praise for Troops 

Srinagar, July 5. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, on his return here after flying over the Indo- 
Tibetan border and a visit to the border outposts this morning, declared that 
adequate steps had been taken to guard the borders. 

Mr. Nehru, who was addressing the National Conference workers, spoke of 
his meetings with Defence personnel at some of the outposts and said that they 
displayed confidence in themselves and in their ability. 

Paying a warm tribute to the Defence services, Mr. Nehru said that during 
his tour of Eastern Ladakh in the morning, he had met Service personnel and 
what had impressed him most was that they had no complaints and no grumblings. 
They were happy. They displayed confidence in themselves and in their ability. 
Even though these were modem times and machine counted, yet there was also 
the important human element in regard to organising ability and the human capacity 
of work, the Prime Minister said. 

Mr. Nehru said that the fact that the Services or civil administration officers 
had no complaint did not mean that there was literally no complaint. What impressed 
him more than all this was the trend of thought and the sense of duty while one 
was living in trying conditions and regions, standing sentinel over mountains of 
heights varying from 13,000 feet to 15,000 feet. “I saw them ready guarding the 
borders”, he said. 


1 85. Kothari stated in his note of 8 July that “We are obtaining a couple of solar heaters from the 
NPL (Delhi), and sending them immediately to Ladakh for systematic ‘trial’.” He added that 
two scientists were also being sent for this work and for studying the fuel and allied 
problems. As regards solar batteries used with radios, Kothari noted that “their present 
capacity (power) is so small that these can be only of very limited application.” 

186. Director, National Physical Laboratory (NPL), New Delhi. 

187. First report of speech at Srinagar, 5 July 1960. The Hindu , 7 July 1960. See also item 81 for 
another report of the speech. 
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Role of the Mountains 

The Prime Minister said that during his flight today and yesterday he had seen 
lofty mountains. He had seen the Karakoram and Nanga Parbat ranges from a 
distance. He had flown over Kishtawar and the mountains in Jammu and Kashmir. 
For thousands of years these mountains, Mr. Nehru said, had been “our friends, 
our guardians and we had developed relationship with them. They protected us 
like troops these many thousands of years, but now we have to guard them. We 
have to defend them”. 

In Leh, which he visited yesterday, Mr. Nehru said he felt that considerable 
progress had been achieved. The signs of progress were evident. There were 
more hospitals, more people. “I cannot say if it is magic, but any way it is progress 
and for some time this progress has been intensive”, he said. 

Mr. Nehru said that during the past 12 or 13 years of independence, India’s 
face had changed with the execution of development plans. Though considerable 
progress had been achieved, still much more remained to be done. 

No other country, the Prime Minister went on, had tried to solve problems in 
a manner in which India was trying to do. 

“Our future”, said the Prime Minister, “will influence the future of the world. 
Looking back, in the last 1 2 years how many countries have achieved freedom? 
You see it in the context of political and economic bearings. Politically in how 
many countries does democracy still function? Economically, what progress has 
been achieved in these countries? Compare India with these countries, both 
politically and economically”. 

Development of Kashmir 

Referring to Kashmir, Mr. Nehru said he had been told about the State’s economic 
development in very appreciative terms by Mr. S.K. Dey, Union Minister for 
Community Development, who had been here recently. Mr. Nehru added that 
during his brief stay here he had himself seen something of this change in Kashmir. 

In Srinagar, the city’s face had changed. There were many signs of progress. 
An important indication was that the revenue had gone up. Education had been 
made free. All this progress had been achieved in a short time. Kashmir had set 
itself on the path of progress and the tempo of progress was bound to increase. 
But, he said, there was no room for complacency. 

The Prime Minister said he had been told by engineers that the problem of 
floods had been solved to a large extent and if again Kashmir were hit by floods 
it would be possible to fight them even if they were of the 1957 intensity. Further 
improvement in flood control was bound to come, he said. 

Mr. Nehru said that the National Conference as the ruling Party had to shoulder 
a great responsibility. He told the workers that they should have integrity as public 
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attention was focussed on their party, as was the case with the Congress. Therefore, 
it was not possible for them to talk in an irresponsible manner. It was their duty 
to make the people feel happy. 

Political parties in the opposition, he said, were feeling frustrated and acting 
in an irresponsible manner. They were criticising most unreasonably the policies 
of the Government. This “dishonesty”, Mr. Nehru said, was increasing. 

Discrimination Charge 

In Kashmir, Mr. Nehru said, he had heard complaints of Dogra Rajputs and 
Kashmiri pundits talking about discrimination and about want of opportunities for 
service in Government. “There may be some truth in them. But I consider it 
wrong to look at these issues from the caste, creed or regional angle”, he said. 

The Prime Minister said that in the matter of service selections should be left 
to the Public Service Commission. The pundits, he said, had progressed here in 
Kashmir and in other parts of the country because of their merit and ability. They 
were holding high positions but only by merit. Therefore, to talk about such 
things on the basis of region or caste or creed was untenable. 

Mr. Nehru referred to panchayats and co-operatives and said strong panchayats 
and strong co-operatives would make the country strong. Such institutions 
cemented the foundations on which democracy was resting. Such institutions, 
he said, would not permit the individual to destroy the democratic fabric. 

Mr. Nehru added, “I feel that in giving power to the panchayats and organising 
co-operatives we are laying the foundation of our strength”. 


81 . To National Conference Workers-ll 188 

Condemnation by Nehru 

Srinagar, July 6. 

Prime Minister Nehru deprecated the strike move by Central Government 
employees, addressing National Conference workers here, yesterday (as already 
reported). 

The Prime Minister said that the proposed strike was a “wrong step:” “If the 
strike comes about”, he added, “I think people should not take part in it”. 

Mr. Nehru said that several lakhs of Govmment employees were involved. 
There were eleven lakhs of workers in the Railways alone and six to seven lakhs 
in the Telegraphs. If employees in such services as the Railways were to strike 


188. Second report of speech at Srinagar, 5 July 1960. The Hindu , 7 July 1960. See also item 80 
for an earlier report of the speech. 
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how much would the country lose in production? he asked. How many factories 
would close down for want of coal and other raw materials? 

Mr. Nehru said that the Government Treasury was not meant for paying 
salaries. It was meant for financing productive schemes. There were a number 
of important things to which attention had to be paid besides Government 
employees. 

Government services, he said, were meant for organising enterprises. “You 
do not become masters of these enterprises. You cannot become masters in that 
sense in the modem world. Proper functioning of these enterprises is essential”. 

What was important in considering these issues, Mr. Nehru went on, was 
that if there was discomfort and hardship to-day, it was only because the country 
should be prosperous tomorrow. “We cannot live without to-morrow”, he added. 
Taken in this light, the move to organise a general strike, Mr. Nehru said, was 
wrong. While attempts should be made to improve the conditions of low-paid 
employees, it did not mean that production and economic development of the 
country should suffer. 

He said that the country’s development could not be postponed and the 
employees paid out of the Treasury which should finance other productive 
schemes. 


82. To Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammed: Praise for Officers 
and Men 189 

I came to Kashmir on this occasion more especially to visit various parts of 
Ladakh and to meet our Army and Air Force units as well as the Police personnel 
and officials of the Civil Government who are functioning there. I travelled far 
and wide over the snowy ranges and the high plateaus of Ladakh and visited 
numerous distant and isolated outposts, some situated as high as 13,000 to 15,000 
feet. Our men are working there under most arduous conditions. But wherever I 
went, I found cheerfulness, determination and devotion to duty. I was particularly 
impressed with their efficiency and high morale. 

This visit has been a memorable one for me, both because I made friends 
again with these Himalayan peaks that I have loved for so long, and because I 
saw for myself our countrymen carrying out their work in difficult circumstances 
with calm courage which elicited my praise. I felt assured that the tasks entrusted 
to them would be carried out with zeal, efficiency and in keeping with the fine 
traditions of the Services of our country. 


189. Message, Srinagar, 6 July 1960. File No. 9/2/60-PMP, Prime Minister’s Office. 
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I should like you to convey my high appreciation to all Officers, JCOs and 
men in the Army and the Air Force, the Police personnel and Civil officials. 


(h) Kerala 

83. To Pattom A. Thanu Pillai: An Oil Refinery in Kerala 190 

6 June 1960 

My dear Thanu Pillai, 191 

Your letter of the 23rd about an oil refinery in Kerala has only just come to my 
notice. 19- As you know, I was away in Europe and other places. Soon after my 
return, I had to go to Poona. From there I came back only today. 

I do not know what the position is about the erection of oil refineries. One of 
them inevitably has to be near the place from which oil is extracted. I am sending 
your letter to our Ministry of Steel, Mines & Fuel. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

84. To Mukul Mukerjee: Attending the Women’s 
Convention 193 

13 June 1960 

Dear Mukul, 194 

Your letter of 13th June. I am not accepting any engagements for the distant 
future. Therefore I cannot at all promise to go to Kerala for the Women’s 
Convention, nor can I suggest a date for it. 195 If Parliament is meeting, it will 
make it still more difficult for me to go. 

The best course for the K.P.C.C. is to fix their dates as convenient to them 
and, if Indiraji is going there, as convenient to her. If by any chance it is possible 
for me to attend I might do so. 


Yours sincerely 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


190. Letter. File No. 17 (395)/60-71-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

191. The Chief Minister of Kerala. 

192. See Appendix 12. 

193. Letter. 

194. Incharge, Women’s Department, AICC. 

195. The All India Congress Women’s Convention was held in Trivandrum on 4 September 1960. 
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(i) Madhya Pradesh 

85. To K.N. Katju: End Factionalism 196 

11 June 1960 

My dear Kailas Nath, 197 

Your letter of the 8th June reached me today. We have been busy during the last 
few days in looking at the drafts prepared for the Third Five Year Plan. We are 
still in the middle of this work. Perhaps by the end of this month this Draft Plan 
may be ready. It is going to be a big affair requiring a big effort. But there is no 
escape from it. 

The international situation is of course extraordinarily complex and difficult 
one. Oddly enough, after the failure of the Summit and the shout and abuse that 
followed it, there is a slight turn for the better. Or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say that the realisation of imminent danger has pulled people up in all 
countries. For us of course the greatest need of the hour has been and is the 
furtherance of political and emotional unity among the people of India. This does 
not come about by pious appeals and exhortations. It is the resultant of various 
forces and developments. In the final analysis, social forces are governed by 
social and economic developments plus of course some other factors. 

The Congress organisation can play an important part, but unfortunately it is 
too involved in its own inner conflicts and has not got much sense of purpose left 
as an organisation. What happened in Poona, though not important, was yet an 
indication of our weakness and stagnation. 

It is true that I have heard a good deal about Madhya Pradesh. Part of it can, 
I suppose, be discounted. This State offers perhaps more problems, because of 
its great spread, than other States. This applies to the Congress organisation also 
there which has regional groups apart from other groupings. One has the 
impression that there is a constant pull in different directions and discipline is 
very much lacking in the Legislature Party as well as in the Congress organisation 
there. 

These groupings also often represent, to some extent, social forces, that is, 
the more advanced or the more conservative. I get the impression that the 
conservative element in Madhya Pradesh tends rather to pull back. Thus, in the 
land legislation, there are so many restrictions and limitations that the full effect 
of what we have been trying to get is not likely to be achieved. 

If Dwarka Prasad Mishra 198 wishes to see me, I shall of course meet him. 199 


196. Letter. 

197. The Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh. 

198. Vice-Chancellor, Saugar University, 1956-61. 

199. See also item 86. 
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He has had a curious career. He has certain measure of competence and drive, 
but he has at the same time a bit too much ambition which has led him in the past 
to devious courses. 

I do not know when the Price Stabilisation Committee is meeting here. Of 
course, when you come here, we shall meet. I am staying on in Delhi practically 
throughout this month except for 21st, 22nd and 23rd of June. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

86. To D.P. Mishra: Appointment 200 


15 June 1960 


My dear Dwarka Prasad, 

I have your letter of June 13. ' 01 1 shall gladly meet you when you come to Delhi. 
I suggest that you might see me at 10 o’clock in the morning on Saturday. 25th 
June, in my office in the External Affairs Ministry. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(j) Madras 

87. To S. Chellaswamy: Burning Map of India Deplorable 202 


7 June 1960 


Dear Shri Chellaswamy, 203 

Thank you for your letter of the 27th May. I entirely agree with you that the 
agitation to bum the map of India is highly objectionable, apart from being crude 


200. Letter. D.P. Mishra Papers, NMML. 

201. See Appendix 27. 

202. Letter. Reproduced from S. Chellaswamy, Letters from Late Prime Minister Mr. Jawaharlal 
Nehru & Other Statesmen on National Issues (Madras, 1965), p. 5. [Unknown publisher]. 

203. S. Chellaswamy (b. 1920); lawyer; founder leader, People’s Progressive Party, Madras, and 
convener of the Union Language Convention, South India. 
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and vulgar. 204 In this matter it is the State Government that has to take the necessary 
measures and I am sure the Madras Government will do so. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(k) Maharashtra 


88. To Sri Prakasa: Your Work is Excellent 205 

11 June 1960 

My dear Prakasa, 

Thank you for your letter of the 8th June. I shall not discuss what you have 
written. All I can say is that I appreciate what you have said in your letter very 
much. 

One thing, however, I must contradict. You say that you have a feeling that 
while you did something in Assam and Madras, 206 you have not been able to do 
anything in Bombay. That, I think, is not a right feeling if you have it, and that is 
not the feeling of the people in Bombay who are in a position to judge of your 
work there, apart from the general populace who of course count and who have 
definite opinions on this subject. 

Your letter is marked “Strictly personal and confidential”, and yet it came in 
a single envelope which has no marking on it. The result naturally has been that it 
was opened in the normal course in my office. If the envelope had been marked 
as the letter was, it would have been delivered to me unopened. This was evidently 
a slip in your office. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


204. According to The Times of India of 6 June 1960, 400 persons were arrested in Madras State 
during the “bum-the-Indian map” agitation by the Dravida Kazhagam and the We Tamils 
movement for “a sovereign, independent Tamil Nad.” 

205. Letter. 

206. Sri Prakasa had served as the Governor of Assam, 1 949-50, and as the Governor of Madras, 
1952-56. 
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89. To Sri Prakasa: Vidarbha Goddess Spearing 
Maratha Youth 207 


28 June 1960 

My dear Prakasa, 

Thank you for your letter of June 27th. I am distressed to learn of the continuing 
trouble at Nagpur. 208 Your description of the image of the Vidarbha Goddess shows 
to what an extent of crudity and vulgarity this kind of thing goes. 

I can offer no suggestions. It will be for Chavan to decide what to do. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


[WIPING VIDARBHA’ S TEARS] 



[On the right: Y.B. Chavan] 

(From Shankar’s Weekly , 10 July 1960, p. 13) 


207. Letter. 

208. The Nag- Vidarbha Andolan Samiti had installed an idol of “Vidarbha Chandika (goddess)’ in 
Nagpur on 25 April 1960 in protest against the inclusion of Vidarbha in Maharashtra. M.S. 
Aney, Independent, Lok Sabha MP from Nagpur, stated in Bombay on 14 June that the idol 
“had been installed as a ‘counterblast’ to the celebration of Shivaji’s birthday, marking the 
inauguration of the new Maharashtra State.” He denied that the “khadi-clad demon, which 
the deity was shown to be spearing,” was the effigy of Y.B. Chavan, the Chief Minister of 
Maharashtra, but “It only symbolised a Maratha youth” and was “meant to show the 
people s resentment against the imposition of a ‘Maratha raj’ on Vidarbha.” On 20 June, the 
Vidarbha Regional Congress Committee condemned “the separatist movement and appealed 
to the people of Vidarbha not to be misled by those who exploited the present situation for 
political ends.” The Times of India, 12, 14 and 21 June 1960. 
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(1) North East 

(i) Assam 

90. To B.P. Chaliha 209 

Your telegram C35259 June 8th. I have consulted Home Minister, Defence Minister 
and Minister of Railways. 210 1 understand that orders have already been issued for 
passenger train service to be resumed in the section you mention. Goods trains 
have been running even previously and they will of course continue. 

2. Defence Minister has been authorised to embody Territorial Army battalion 
of railways. It is manifestly not possible to send either additional army or Central 
Police personnel within short period of time. Even otherwise it would be difficult. 
Present forces in those areas should of course give you every help in giving 
protection to railways and for this purpose you might discuss matter with 
Commanding Officers. 

3. I hope that railway service will function adequately. It is very wrong for 
labour leaders or anyone else to frighten railwaymen and make impossible 
demands. It does little credit to them to be frightened by unfortunate incidents. I 
am sure that if proper approach is made to railwaymen and situation explained to 
them, they will get over their nervousness. It would be impossible for us to 
function in this country if fear gripped us at any prospect of danger. Anyhow we 
are doing all we can to help you. 


91. To S.M. Shrinagesh 211 

Just received your letter of June 8th. 212 Understand that railway services are 
being resumed. 

2. Instructions being issued for embodiment of railway Territorial Army. 

3. As regards your proposal for proper army headquarters in Assam plains, 
I am forwarding your letter to Defence Minister. 

4. There are no police battalions available which can be transferred as we 
have greatly stretched these. To raise new battalion is lengthy process and thus 
cannot meet any present emergency. Every step should, of course, be taken to 
give protection by escorts, patrolling, etc., and element of danger thus be reduced 
very greatly. We must necessarily use all our available means to give this protection 

209. Telegram to the Chief Minister of Assam, 9 June 1960. 

210. Jagjivan Ram. 

211. Telegram to the Governor of Assam, 10 June 1960. 

212. See Appendix 22. 
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and in this, no doubt. Army will give every help it can. 

5. Home Minister will, no doubt, consider proposal in your last paragraph. 

92. To B.P. Chaliha 213 


My dear Chaliha, 


11 June 1960 


We have exchanged some telegrams about the railway traffic on the Lumding- 
Mariani section of the North East Frontier Railway. 214 We have given much thought 
to this matter and, as you will no doubt realise, we are anxious to give our fullest 
help. But that help can only be to the extent that we are capable of providing. 
Extreme demands do not carry us anywhere. 

The Chairman of the Railway Board“ 1:) has been in Assam and so also, I think, 
has been the Deputy Minister of Railways. 216 1 have had a report from the Chairman. 
In this he says that the morale of railwaymen is fairly high but “the local politicians 
including a Member of Parliament and labour leaders are inciting them to keep 
away from work unless full protection is guaranteed, promises made for family 
pensions and other unreasonable demands met.” 

This kind of agitation seems to me very improper and unpatriotic. 

Another trouble apparently has arisen in the Furkating-Mariani area where 
the students have resorted to picketing the station premises on the basis of a 
demand that Assamese should be adopted as the State language. If this kind of 
irresponsible activity is indulged in, more especially in a moment of difficulty, 
what is one to do? Assam has, I believe, a very bright future with the development 
of oil and other industries. But all this will go to pieces if the human element does 
not behave well. I am really distressed at the way young people there have lost all 
sense of perspective and proportion. In a matter of this kind we have to adopt a 
straight and firm attitude which I have no doubt you will do. 

I gather that the normal goods traffic in the affected area is now running. 
Passenger trains are also running in the area. The army has introduced intensified 
Patrolling and escorts for passenger and goods trains. 

As I have told you, we are agreeing to embody the railway operating company 
in the Territorial Army. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

213. Letter. 

214. See item 90. 

215. Kamail Singh. 

216. Shah Nawaz Khan. 
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93. To S.M. Shrinagesh 217 


17 June 1960 

My dear Shrinagesh, 

I have two letters from you dated June 14th. One is a type- written letter about 
the railway situation. I am passing it on to Defence. 

The other is a handwritten letter. 218 1 am very sorry to learn about the tremors 
to which you refer. I think it would be a good thing if you took medical opinion in 
India before you decide on the future course. Apart from Delhi, Bombay and 
Calcutta are of course good centres. 

I should of course like to see you when you come here. But unfortunately I 
shall be out of Delhi on the very days you propose to be here. I am leaving Delhi 
early morning 21st June for Surat in Gujarat, returning 23rd afternoon. There is 
a possibility of my seeing you on the 20th night soon after your arrival. You arrive 
at 10 p.m. If you would come straight to my house then, we could meet. 

I enclose a copy of a telegram I have received. I really do not know how 
people go on asking us to do something which is beyond our power. We cannot 
supply more aircraft at the present moment. It seems to me that this whole 
question has not been thought of on proper lines. We had lived on hopes of 
aircraft doing the job. All the aircraft in India cannot do it in the way suggested. 
They talk of rice all the time. Certainly there should be rice. In an emergency 
other and more concentrated foods are sent and the rice question is reduced. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


94. To Rajendra Prasad 219 


17 June 1960 


My dear Rajendra Babu, 

I have just received a personal and confidential letter from General Shrinagesh, 
Governor of Assam. 220 He has asked me to speak to you on the subject of his 
letter. The best thing is for me to send you a copy of this letter, which I am doing. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


217. Letter. 

2 18. See Appendix 3 1 . 

219. Letter. File No. 1 (5)/60, President’s Secretariat. 

220. See Appendix 3 1 . 
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95. To G.B. Pant 221 

18 June 1960 

My dear Pantji, 

I had a letter from General Shrinagesh yesterday. 222 Evidently he has not been 
keeping well and complains of some “tremors”. I do not quite know what this is. 
He has been advised to consult some expert neurologists in London. He is therefore 
thinking of going to London for a fortnight for this purpose. He has not quite 
decided yet as he wishes to consult some doctors in Delhi and possibly Bombay 
before he finally decides. 

Shrinagesh is passing through Delhi on his way to Hyderabad on the 20th/ 
21st. I shall not be here on the 21st. I shall probably see him late in the evening on 
the 20th. 

I have informed the President of what Shrinagesh wrote to me and the 
President has said that if the doctors so advise, Shrinagesh should be allowed to 
go to England and during his two weeks’ absence the Chief Justice of Assam 22 
could be appointed to act for him. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


96. To B.P. Chaliha 224 


25 June 1960 

My dear Chaliha, 

Thank you for your letter of the 22nd June. 

I can understand the desire of people in Assam to further the use of the 
Assamese language. Indeed it is one of our national languages as laid down in the 
Constitution. But the way agitations are started and often supported by young 
school boys disturbs me for the future of Assam. There is a certain immaturity 
about all this and narrowness in outlook which will come very much in the way 
of the development of Assam. Obviously this development will not take place 
except through the quality of its trained personnel. That aspect is often forgotten, 
and quality suffers. In the past I have noticed that some times second rate persons 
are preferred for responsible posts, simply because they happen to be Assamese. 
This might not matter normally although it lowers the tone of the administration. 

221. Letter. At this time G.B. Pant was in Naini Tal for a short stay. 

222. See Appendix 3 1 . 

223. P.C. Sinha. 

224. Letter. 
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But in highly technical posts, this is a very serious matter. I have no doubt that 
the Assamese, given the opportunity, will make good in every post, technical or 
other. But if an atmosphere is created which ignores quality, then the tendency 
will be to produce second rate persons. 

I know that some political parties are constantly exploiting situations and 
leading agitations. I can quite realise your difficulty, and I have admired the way 
you have faced these agitations. Some times I have found that the Assam Congress 
or your own Legislature Party have shown weakness in such matters. 

I had a brief talk with Governor Shrinagesh when he passed through Delhi 
two or three days ago. I shall be having a longer talk with him day after tomorrow. 

The panicky reaction of some people in Assam to the sniping by the Nagas 
and killing of some railway employees was much too over-done. It is obvious 
that we cannot throw large armed forces wherever somebody shoots a gun. Our 
whole administration would collapse if we did this. At present we have very 
heavy commitments on all our frontiers and, apart from other dangers, the kind 
of life these soldiers are leading at altitudes of 15,000 feet and more fills me with 
admiration for them. Are we to withdraw these people from all these vital spots 
to guard a railway train from occasional sniping? The actual danger from the 
sniping is very little and almost remote. After making some simple arrangements 
in the engines, the engine driver is almost completely protected even from rifle 
firing. In addition, there is a guard accompanying the train. That is quite enough. 

You have referred to the possibility of a strike in the railways. That is not an 
Assam matter, but an all-India matter, and we shall naturally have to take all 
feasible steps to meet this contingency. 

As you well know, the language issue in Assam has some effect in the hill 
States. The path of wisdom obviously would have been not to do anything at 
present which disturbs the atmosphere in these hill States. I see that in the resolution 
of the Assam Pradesh Congress Committee, Cachar and the autonomous hill 
districts have been excluded. 225 That is good insofar as it goes. But in spite of 
this, I suppose that our critics in these hill districts will find some further reason 
now to raise their discordant voices. 

The arrival of Phizo in London and the subsequent developments relating to 
it are being followed by us carefully. I am not greatly worried by it, except 
perhaps in so far as there might be some little reaction to this in the Naga Hills. 
We must, however, be prepared for a spate of propaganda in London. There are 
many odd people there who will no doubt exploit Phizo and what he says against 
us. 


225. On 22 April 1960, the Assam Pradesh Congress Committee asked the Government to make 
Assamese the state language in all districts except Cachar, Khasia, and the Jaintia, Mizo, and 
North Cachar Hills, where it could be introduced after due preparation. 
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What concerns me most, however, is not Phizo, but how we should deal 
with the situation in the NHTA. Just before I went to Europe, I received a letter 
from the leaders of the Naga Convention asking me for an interview at which 
they wanted to place their resolutions before me. I told them then that I shall see 
them later. I feel I must see them before long and certainly before Parliament 
meets again on the 1st of August. I shall discuss the date with General Shrinagesh 
when I see him here on the 27th and ask him to inform the Naga Convention 
people of this date for an interview with me in Delhi. 

I think that it is not much good our playing with words and phrases about 
this matter. We must be clear in our minds and in our expressions. I have always 
been of opinion, and have said openly, that we are prepared to give the largest 
possible autonomy to the NHTA. That is my view quite independently of the 
Naga demands. Any other attitude will not yield satisfactory results and will be 
contrary to what is happening in various parts of the world today, notably in 
Africa. New States, big and small — and some very small — are appearing on the 
scene every few weeks as independent States. We support them and encourage 
them. We cannot, therefore, oppose full autonomy for NHTA. Naturally that 
autonomy will be limited for the time being because of law and order conditions. 
It will thus be subject to that extent to the establishment of peace and order. But 
the principle has to be accepted, even though a number of hostiles are creating 
trouble still. Having accepted that principle, we shall no doubt continue to deal 
with the hostiles who indulge in violence. But we shall be progressively allowing 
the Nagas to deal with their own affairs. 

My own idea has been that a reproduction of our top heavy administrative 
system in the Naga areas would not only be wasteful, but not quite suitable for 
these people. Even within their autonomy, they could develop on their own lines. 
But that obviously is a matter which can only be decided in consultation with the 
people concerned. 

The one thing that has troubled me, as it has troubled you, has been the 
maintenance of some kind of contact of NHTA with Assam. This also because of 
its effect on the other hill districts in Assam. Therefore, I have a desire that some 
contact should be maintained. You have, of course, been anxious about it. If that 
can be done, in however small a degree, I shall be happy. But it seems to me that 
the Naga Convention people are entirely and resolutely opposed to any kind ot 
contact. They want, almost more than anything else, to establish their separate 
entity apart from Assam. For all practical purposes, they are a separate entity 
even now. But they are not prepared to agree even to some vague and formal 
links. Whatever the reasons for this attitude may be and however much we might 
think them illogical and unjustified, the fact is that there is strong feeling among 
the Naga Convention people over this matter. I am convinced that they will not 
agree to any link and will break with us on that issue, even though we might 
agree to other matters. They are also very allergic to the Sixth Schedule and will 
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not agree to their being associated in any way with this Schedule. 

What then are we to do? This is a serious matter and we have to weigh 
carefully the consequences of any decision we may take. Broadly, the position is 
that if we insist on a link with Assam, there will be a break with the Naga 
Convention and indeed practically all Nagas. There will be no contact left with 
them. This will be a triumph for the hostile Nagas and Phizo. It will create a bad 
impression in other parts of the world and, of course, Phizo will take the fullest 
advantage of this in his propaganda, etc. Our attitude will be compared with the 
attitude of Colonial Powers in Africa which are even giving full independence to 
many of the African States. Worst of all, we shall be thrown back to military 
measures only. Those measures may succeed in the military sense or may be 
dragged on for a considerable time. In any event, we shall have failed in our basic 
aim of making the Nagas a real part of India. In the present national and international 
situation, such a development will be very harmful both practically and from the 
point of view of our prestige. You know the troubles we have had on our long 
frontier also. 

The alternative course to this is for us to come to some agreement with the 
Naga Convention people, knowing that this will not control the hostile Nagas. But 
I feel convinced that it will have a powerful effect on the entire situation in NHTA 
and will help in isolating even more the Naga hostiles. We can face then both the 
law and order situation with far greater confidence and have something to show 
to the world which we can fully justify. But the price we shall have to pay for this 
will, I think, have to be the acceptance of a completely separate identity of the 
NHTA, that is, without any link with Assam. This again will have its natural 
repercussions on the autonomous hill districts of Assam. And that means possibly 
various demands from them and some trouble for you. As a matter of fact, a 
break with the Naga Convention people and continuance of a major conflict in 
NHTA with little hope of its ending in the foreseeable future, will also necessarily 
have a bad effect on your hill districts. 

So there it is. The choice is a difficult one. And yet I think it has to be made, 
and looking at this question both from the short term point of view and the long 
term, we have to accept this basic demand of the Naga Convention of being 
recognised as a separate entity without a link with Assam. That is my present 
view. I shall, of course, discuss this further with Governor Shrinagesh, and I 
want you also to discuss it with him on his return. 

This is the basic question that we have to decide in our minds, and I want to 
be clear about it when I meet the representatives of the Naga Convention. If this 
decision is made, then the other matters will probably be capable of solution 
without much difficulty. Even if there is no link with Assam, I think there should 
be a common Governor and a common High Court. Perhaps we might be able to 
get them to agree to this. As for the internal constitution of NHTA, it seems to be 
a bit absurd to consider this small area with a small population as a full fledged 
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State of India with all its top heavy expenditure and paraphernalia. But probably 
some variation of this could be evolved without involving the heavy expenditure. 

Even if we come to an agreement, as I should like to, this will always have to 
be subject to the law and order situation and our freedom to deal with it in such 
ways as we think fit and proper. 

I have written to you fully and frankly on this subject so that you may give 
thought to it. For the present, I suggest that you might not discuss this with your 
colleagues and your Cabinet. But you should discuss it with General Shrinagesh 
on his return. I propose to give him a copy of this letter when he comes here. 

You know that I realise fully the various problems and difficulties that you 
have to face and I have admired the calm and objective way in which you have 
always tried to deal with them. 

In your letter you refer to the famine affected areas in Mizo District. I think 
that the attitude taken by the Mizo Union is both unfortunate and unjustifiable. 
Whether something more could have been done with greater foresight to face the 
famine there, I do not know. But I do know that you have been anxious about it 
during all this period and you have done your best. My personal view is that in a 
crisis of this kind, our approach should have been a somewhat unusual one and 
that we should not have relied purely on rice and rice alone. Of course, rice 
should have been given. But there are many other concentrated foods which 
could have been supplied more easily. In any event, any simple calculation could 
have shown that it was a physical impossibility for us to send by air the vast 
quantities of rice demanded. All our air resources are not enough for it, quite 
apart from our heavy frontier and other commitments. We have tried to do our 
best and shall continue to do so. 

At the end of your letter you refer to the importance of the Congress 
organisation and more especially the press. This is of course important and, as it 
happens, the press is largely controlled by vested interests which are opposed to 
our policies. They do a great deal of harm by distorting facts and carrying on a 
propaganda against us. What we can do about this is a difficult matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


97. An Appeal to Assam 226 

I am deeply distressed by the recent occurrences in certain parts of Assam. 
Anything involving human tragedy is bad and inexcusable whatever the original 
cause might be. For language to be made a reason for this, is particularly 

226. Message, released by PIB on 9 July, and published in the newspapers on 10 July 1960. 
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unfortunate, for that language itself suffers most by this approach. We want 
development of all our national languages, but surely this is not the way to develop 
or encourage them. It has been the misfortune of our country to have to face 
disruptive tendencies whether based on communalism, province or language. 
And yet, we all know that the progress of India can only take place by the emotional 
integration of all the people who live in this great country. We have recently put 
forward the draft of the Third Five Year Plan for public consideration and 
comment. It is obvious that we can only realise these objectives by united hard 
work. There is no other way. 

A frequent appeal to violent methods is a confession of immaturity and defeat. 
It strikes at the roots of democratic and peaceful progress, and creates an 
atmosphere which comes in the way of all national effort. Assam is potentially a 
rich State. But that potential can only become actual by hard and concentrated 
work. How can big undertakings grow up in Assam if they have to face this type 
of violence and narrow-mindedness. A violent approach necessarily has disruptive 
effects and injures most of all the State of Assam even apart from the human 
tragedies involved. We must always remember that the basic conditions of progress 
in India, as elsewhere, are peace, tolerance, unity and hard work. I would beg the 
people of Assam, whoever they may be, to pay heed to this and not to indulge in 
any behaviour which injures both the present and the future of Assam. A good 
deal of damage has been done. Let them now try to repair that damage as speedily 
as possible. 


98. To Asha Devi Aryanayakam 227 

10 July 1960 

My dear Asha Devi, 228 

Thank you for your letter of July 9. 

The situation in Assam has been bad. So far as the cities are concerned, it 
was brought under control, but then it spread to the rural areas and large crowds 
went about attacking or pushing out Bengalees. I think that even there there has 
been some improvement in the situation, though it is by no means satisfactory. As 
you perhaps know, the Congress President and the Defence Minister went this 
morning to Gauhati. 

I think it is a good thing for you to go there and to help in the process of 
pacification. I feel very angry with some of the Assamese leaders who have 
incited the people there to these acts of violence. 


227. Utter. 

228. A leading worker of the Shanti Sena Samiti (Peace Brigade Committee) of the All-India Sarva 
Seva Sangh. 
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I do not remember having signed my name in any form as a Shanti Sainik. 229 
I may have expressed my appreciation of the Shanti Sainiks, but I could hardly 
join any organisation like that. 

There is little advice that I can give you except to make it clear to the Assamese 
how they are injuring their cause terribly. They have not only fallen out with the 
Bengalees there but also with the hill people. 230 Also they go about agitating for 
“Assam for the Assamese” kind of thing and insisting that only Assamese should 
be employed in undertakings in Assam. Thus we have a new refinery being built 
there. Naturally most of the people employed there are Assamese, but many of 
the senior experts are from outside for the obvious reason that there are no 
Assamese with that training or experience. If the Assamese go on with these 
violent activities from time to time and insisting on the employment of Assamese 
only, whether they are competent or not, the result will be that we shall not be 
able to start any major undertaking in Assam on behalf of the Central Government. 
Even these recent riots have done almost irreparable harm to Assamese-Bengali 
relations, as well as in the hill areas. The least they can do is to try to repair the 
damage done. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


99. ToN.C. Deb 231 


11 July 1960 


Dear Shri Deb, 232 

I have received the letter of the 7th July which you and some other MPs and 
MLAs have sent me. What has happened in Assam has been a great tragedy, and 
I have been terribly distressed about it. I believe the situation is well in hand now, 
partly because of our Army and partly because the governmental apparatus is 
functioning with greater strength now. But all this grievous trouble has raised 
difficult problems which necessarily we shall have to consider. 


229. A volunteer of Shanti Sena. 

230. According to The Times of India of 10 July 1960, hill leaders of Assam at a conference called 
on 8 July by Willianson A. Sangma, the Minister for Tribal Affairs, “decided to oppose the 
Government move to make Assamese, the State language.” 

23 1 . Letter. 

232. There is no MP of this name on the Lok Sabha website. However, there is one S.C. Deb, 
from Cachar, who was in the first Lok Sabha, 1952-1957, and in the Rajya Sabha, 1957- 
1966. This seems a typing error and it should perhaps read S.C. Deb. 
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The most unfortunate part of these tragic happenings is how a relatively 
small number of important personalities have roused the worst passions of the 
mob. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


100. To Nibaran Chandra Laskar 233 


11 July 1960 

Dear Shri Laskar, 234 

I have received the letter of the 7th July which you and another MP have sent me. 
What has happened in Assam has been a great tragedy, and I have been terribly 
distressed about it. I believe the situation is well in hand now, partly because of 
our Army and partly because the governmental apparatus is functioning with 
greater strength now. But all this grievous trouble has raised difficult problems 
which necessarily we shall have to consider. 

The most unfortunate part of these tragic happenings is how a relatively 
small number of important personalities have roused the worst passions of the 
mob. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


101. To Jagjivan Ram 235 


11 July 1960 


My dear Jagjivan Ram, 

I suggest that you might have a talk with Maya Devi Chettry, MP, 236 about her 
recent experiences in Assam, notably at Amingaon. Kulkami, the General Manager 
of the North-East Frontier Railway was courteous to her and all that but was 
exceedingly weak and helpless and he could do nothing at all. Maya Devi simply 
sat on him and it was by sheer force of personality that she managed to get him 
to start a train from Amingaon. Otherwise large crowds of refugees were lying 
there and Kulkami did not dare to take any action. 


233. Letter. 

234. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Cachar, Assam. 

235. Letter. 

236. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from West Bengal. 
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I think it is a bad show when our senior officers are so weak and frightened. 
We should enquire into this. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


102. To M.C. Chagla 237 

12 July 1960 

My dear Chagla, 

Your letter of July 7th. 238 1 am writing to you at a rather odd moment — the first 
day of the general strike here. Naturally my mind is taken up by this unfortunate 
business. Also we are greatly distressed at the happenings in Assam where, on 
the plea of language, some of the Assamese people have gone quite mad and have 
attacked Bengalees. Naturally this is producing its repercussions elsewhere. 

The N.B.C. proposal to which you refer might well be attractive, though I do 
not like the personal element in it, that is, dragging me into it. Anyhow, I have no 
objection to giving them fifteen minutes or even a little more time, if necessary. It 
should depend on when it takes place. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

103. To B.P. Chaliha 239 

12 July 1960 

My dear Chaliha, 

I am writing to you with some hesitation as you are lying ill and I hate to add to 
your burdens at the present moment. Nevertheless I feel that I should write to 
you, and when you are a little better, you can give thought to my letter. I shall 
send a copy of this letter to your Governor also. 

Recent occurrences in Assam have been of the most distressing character. It 
is bad enough to have this kind of mob frenzy with its tragic episodes. But what 
I am worrying about is the future. I suppose in the course of a few days some 
kind of normality will be restored in Assam, insofar as the law and order situation 

237. Letter. File No. 43 (153)/60-61-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

238. See Appendix 66. 

239. Letter. 
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is concerned. But something has happened, or rather some feelings and passions 
have been disclosed, which cannot be easily set aside or forgotten. This is going 
to have far-reaching consequences for Assam, and we should give careful thought 
to these consequences so that we might be able to deal with them as soon as the 
time comes. 

That all this violence and fury should take place on a question of language is 
something which is beyond my understanding and something which exhibits an 
intolerance, narrow-mindedness and lack of foresight which is amazing. All this 
will come back like a boomerang on Assam and the Assamese people and injure 
their progress greatly. 

The feeling in Assam that non- Assamese should, as far as possible, not be 
employed in Assam is also thoroughly bad, and hits at the roots of our unity and 
Constitution. But what is worse is that it is going to come in the way of all 
progress in Assam. Is Assam contented to be a backward, poverty-stricken state, 
simply to have the pleasure of keeping out non-Assamese people or Bengalis? 
Chances of employment come in an economy which is expanding. They do not 
come by replacing one person by another. Unless, therefore, the economy of 
Assam expands rapidly, it will remain in a stagnant condition. The present temper 
of the Assamese people, or the majority of them, is so lacking in intelligence that 
I am quite alarmed about the future of Assam. If people in Assam are quite immature 
in their thinking, what are we to do about it? 

I have been told that some persons in Assam have even said that they would 
rather not have any new industries till such time in the future as they have trained 
up their own people to run these industries. That, of course, is an exceedingly 
foolish statement to make. All these processes go together and they cannot be 
isolated from each other. The other day I heard of some trouble in our Refinery 
Plant and a Bengali officer there was, I believe, stabbed simply because he was a 
Bengali. Apart from the brutality and extreme folly of this kind of thing, this is 
going to make it very difficult for any major plant or industry to be established in 
Assam. Are we to be governed there by school boys or grown-up persons with 
the mentality of school boys? 

In our Central plants and undertakings, we have not hesitated to employ even 
foreigners on very high salaries and, of course, people from all parts of India 
without distinction, insofar as the trained personnel are concerned. If you go to 
Bhilai or Rourkela, you will find the whole of India represented there. What then 
are we to do in Assam in this refinery or in the other industries or plants that may 
grow up there? This is a serious matter, because unless the temper of the people 
there changes, the tendency to put up any important plant there will progressively 
grow less and less. 

I wrote to you in a letter some weeks ago about the quality of your 
administrative personnel not being always up to the mark. Behind that administrative 
personnel is the mob, chiefly consisting of school children and, may be, college 
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boys or others. All this creates a picture which I find it difficult to grapple with. 
In any State such a picture would be bad and injurious for that State. In Assam, 
which after all is very much a mixed State with hill areas of a different type of 
people and a large number of Bengalis living in Cachar especially and elsewhere, 
such narrow tendencies will inevitably split up the State and be continuing 
disruptive factors. And what if a situation on the borders of this border State 
arises requiring all our strength and wisdom? Are the mobs in Assam going to 
govern that situation and make all kinds of foolish demands? Assam is a border 
State and is said to be a problem State. Problem there are everywhere, but it 
seems to me that at least some of these problems in Assam have been created by 
the Assamese people themselves. 

I am putting these broad considerations frankly before you because I have 
always liked Assam and the Assamese people and have looked forward to their 
rapid growth. But how can they grow if they continue to be infantile in their 
thinking? One cannot compromise with this kind of folly. As it is, they have 
suffered very greatly by this outburst of violence and ill-feeling and narrowness, 
and they will suffer for it more than any others. If this feeling continues, then 
there is little hope for any marked progress. 

I wrote to you a little while ago about the Naga problem, 240 and I shall be 
seeing the representatives of the Naga Convention on the 26th of this month. I 
hope you will be well enough to come here before that and that the Governor will 
also come. What I wrote to you then about any association of the Naga areas 
with Assam has now become an even more urgent problem than it was then. 
How can anyone in Assam or elsewhere insist on this association after all that has 
happened? The real question before you is whether it is possible for the Assamese 
to keep the hill areas with them. By your wise policy, you had brought round the 
people of these hill districts to a reasonable frame of mind. But now all that has 
been knocked on the head by others, and the future is uncertain. 

I think I saw in the Assam Tribune a proposal by someone to the effect that 
the Cachar and the hill areas should be separated from Assam as they come in the 
way of the Assamese people. This would result in Assam being confined practically 
to the Brahmaputra Valley, a small State with very limited resources and hardly 
any prospects of progress. And yet, events are pushing in that direction. 

In this matter, the Opposition people in Assam have been much to blame. But 
it is clear that some Congress people also are guilty. It may be that their attitude 
is due to their ill-feeling for you or their desire to weaken you. But in doing so, 
they have weakened Assam very greatly. 


240. See item 96. 
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For the present, the immediate need is to establish law and order and to put 
down all acts of lawlessness with severity. That, I suppose, will be done soon. I 
wish this had been taken in hand more effectively earlier. It may be necessary to 
have a proper and high-powered enquiry into these occurrences where the minority 
communities became helpless before the violence of the majority. You will have 
to consider this, as we shall have to consider it. An enquiry in such circumstances 
some times is harmful. But it may be that not to have it is more harmful. 

The question will also arise about some measure of compensation to those 
who have suffered, and further whether these people who have been driven out 
through fear from Assam are going to be invited to come back and be rehabilitated. 

As for the Assamese language, it is clear that any language cannot be imposed 
on large numbers of people who object to it. Assamese cannot be imposed in 
Cachar or in some at least of the hill areas. Already there is growing resentment in 
these areas at the possibility of such imposition. When you said some time ago 
that “the Government would prefer to wait till they got the same demand from 
the non-Assamese speaking population for declaring it as the State language”, 
you made a wise statement. The subsequent decision of the Pradesh Congress 
Committee might perhaps, with some modifications, have been capable of adoption, 
but in the context in which it came, it has ceased to be of any value. Whatever 
you may say about the State language being Assamese will apply only to the 
Assamese-speaking population and practically to no others. After all that has 
happened, any attempt to force this issue will lead to big trouble and, what is 
more, will be opposed to the spirit of our Constitution. You have indicated that 
you will introduce a Bill in your Assembly on the lines of the Pradesh Congress 
Committee’s resolution. I rather doubt if that will be wise in the present state of 
passion and prejudice. Could this not be postponed till we consider this entire 
question calmly and in all its aspects? I think this matter should certainly be 
considered by the Working Committee of the Congress and they should give a 
clear lead. Perhaps recent events are compelling all people in Assam to think 
afresh. 

I have indicated above how my mind is troubled and is working at present. I 
am by no means clear about it. But about one thing I am quite clear, that the 
wrong tendencies in Assam have to be checked as otherwise they will lead to 
infinite harm. 

I would have come over to Assam immediately, but I am afraid I cannot leave 
Delhi in the middle of this general strike. The moment I feel I can go there, I shall 
come to Assam and spend two or three days. It is not enough for me to go just 
for consultation with a few people at Gauhati or Shillong. I should like to visit 
some of these areas where trouble has occurred. All this depends on this general 
strike. 

In three days’ time, I am receiving a delegation from the Mizo District. I 
wrote to you about it. The principal object of their coming was about the food 
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scarcity, but now, no doubt, they will raise other issues also . 241 

Please forgive me for writing to you when you are not well. But the world 
marches on and problems have to be faced, and so I thought I had better write to 

y ° U 24 ^ Can C ° me t0 Assam ’ as 1 intend doing, before I receive the Naga delegation 
here," - then perhaps it may not be necessary for you to come here, though 1 
would like you to come if you are well enough. So far as the Nagas are concerned 
a new complication has arisen because of Phizo’s presence in London I am not 
very much concerned about this, although it is a complicating factor. The real 
thing that concerns me is the state of affairs in Assam itself. 

I do hope that you are getting well. 

With all good wishes, 


104. ToB.C. Roy 243 


My dear Bidhan , 244 

I have received today your letter of the 12th July about the occurrences in Assam, 
boon after you telephoned to me two days ago about the order of some District 
Magistrate in Assam banning the entry of some journalists, I had telephoned to 
t e ovemor of Assam and also to Fakhruddin 245 who was touring about. I am 
glad that that order was withdrawn. 

But I think it is true to say that newspapers, both in Assam and Calcutta, have 
ten ed to give lurid accounts of happenings and thus added to the tensions. It is 
true t at the facts are bad enough and I have been greatly distressed by them and, 
even more so, by the basic tendencies they disclosed. Obviously, all that has 
appened in some parts of Assam is not just because of the excitement of the 
moment but have deeper causes. 

241. The Times of India reported on 16 July that a deputation from the autonomous District 
ounci ° Mizo Hills met Nehru on 15 July “to lay before him, it is understood, facts about 
^ scarcity in the area during the last few months.” The newspaper also wrote that 
ccor ing to the Mizos, the magnitude of the scarcity assumed the proportions of 

amine and the Assam Government failed to take adequate measures to remedy the 
situation. 

242 fn 37 o 8atl0n ° f thC Naga People s Convention met Nehru on 26 July 1960. See item 150, 

243. Letter. 

244. The Chief Minister of West Bengal. 

245. Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


13 July 1960 
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On the one side, Bengalees in the past had a very large share of governmental 
or railway posts. Indeed, the Railway was largely monopolised by Bengalees. 
This was not the fault of the Bengalees, but this fact was an irritant. Also I think 
that in the past the Bengalees, broadly speaking, treated the Assamese with a 
great deal of condescension and sometimes even a measure of contempt. This 
angered them. Indeed, sometimes the references in Calcutta newspapers to the 
Assamese or to the Assamese language are none too friendly or courteous. 

Because of this past history, the Assamese developed some kind of a complex 
against non- Assamese Indians as a whole and Bengalees in particular. They had 
large numbers of Biharis and others settled in tea gardens and they were full of 
apprehension that more and more people would come from outside and settle 
down in Assam and thus change the character of the Brahmaputra valley. Assam 
being very much of a mixed province in regard to the nature of its population, 
more especially because of the hill districts, the Assamese were basically afraid 
of the future and of being overwhelmed by these others. The result of all this 
complex was that they developed a totally unreasonable dislike of others going 
there to settle down and they tended to throw their weight about, where they 
could, to assert that they were the original people of Assam. Language came in in 
this way. 

The policy they pursued in regard to the hill districts, before Chaliha came, 
was a very unwise one and rather irritating to these proud hill men. This was one 
of the reasons which led to the Naga revolt. I do not wish to exaggerate this and, 
no doubt, the Naga revolt would have taken place anyhow in the circumstances. 
But the fact is that the behaviour of Assamese officials in the Naga territory was 
deeply resented by the Nagas. 

When Chaliha became the Chief Minister, he approached all these questions 
with much greater good sense and wisdom. He became quite popular with the hill 
people and brought them in, generally speaking, to the Congress fold. He was 
trusted by them. This led to the extreme Assamese often disliking Chaliha’s policies. 
His position in the Party and in the State was a strong one and he could not be 
attacked directly. Indirectly, however, there was constant sniping against him. 
Among those who participated in this sniping was Debeswar Sharma . 246 He could 
not get over the fact that, according to him, it was his right to be Chief Minister 
and not Chaliha. 

In the past, we have had some trouble with the Assam Government about 
appointments. Normally speaking, they had preferred keeping the second-rate or 
even the third-rate man if he was an Assamese. We used to press them to take 
non- Assamese from outside in some of the key posts there. It was not an easy 


246. Congress Member of the Assam Legislative Assembly from Tarajan, Jorhat. 
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matter to get them to agree to this. Thus, there was a Chief Engineer there who 
really was a laughing stock. But he was kept on because he was an Assamese. It 
was only when Chaliha came that an improvement for the better set in. But he 
had constantly to face this inner opposition. It was easy for his opponents to play 
up the fact of non- Assamese pushing out the real Assamese from important 
posts. Language also became a symbol of all this. 

When we started the new refinery there, immediate demands came that 
Assamese should be employed there. We made it clear that while, inevitably, most 
of the people employed would be Assamese, in the higher technical posts we 
would only engage people of merit, whether they were Assamese or not. You will 
be surprised to know that some Assamese openly said that it was better not to 
have big plants and industries in Assam for the present as this would mean an 
influx of non- Assamese personnel. Let them postpone the establishment of these 
plants and for the present concentrate on training Assamese young men on technical 
subjects. When they are ready and trained, then they could start major plants and 
industries. 

This, of course, is a ridiculous position to take up. In this way Assam would 
never get going and of course it is entirely opposed to the whole spirit of the 
Indian Constitution. But I mention this to show to what lengths some of the 
Assamese went in their thinking. 

Repeatedly, in the past few years, there have been incidents in Assam emerging 
out of this background. As the problem of the educated unemployed has grown, 
so has this feeling of fear and bitterness. Language became a symbol of all this. 
When I went to Assam two or three months ago, I spoke broadly at some public 
meetings there on this language question as well as on the question of the 
employment of non- Assamese there. I told them that it would be very unwise for 
them to look at these problems in this narrow-minded, bigoted way as they would 
come in the way of the growth of Assam and would also tend to disrupt the 
State . 247 

You refer in your letter to an “All Assam Day” which was to be held yesterday. 
I had not even heard of this, although I am getting detailed information from 
Assam. Anyhow, we need not attach importance to it. 

Because of this background to which I have referred, we need not search for 
any hidden causes. The dislike of non-Assamese settled in Assam took pointed 
shape as against the Bengalees because they were the largest element. There was 
always this simmering feeling there. It was not the incident of the boy who was 
killed by firing that led to this, though it is true that that certainly added to the 


247 . Nehru visited Assam in April 1960. For his speeches at public meetings there, see SWJN/SS/ 
60/items 67 to 70. 
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excitement . 248 That boy, as it happens, was shot down by the police without any 
justification and he had absolutely nothing to do with the demonstrations. He 
came out of his room in his hostel for some personal reason when he got this 
shot in his head from the police who were firing from the road. Such an unfortunate 
incident always excites feeling and the Assamese, worked up as they were, became 
exceedingly excited. But even before this incident, trouble had begun there. 

I think it is true that the Assam Government acted very weakly to begin with. 
Poor Chaliha was lying very ill and is still in bed. Fakhruddin is a strong enough 
man but, being a Muslim, he had a feeling that he should not play too leading a 
part in this controversy. So events took the lead and the Government followed 
weakly behind. The PSP leaders became the head and front of the agitation and 
many Congressmen also lined up. The Pradesh Congress Committee did make an 
attempt to control this agitation on the language issue and passed a resolution 
which, though not wise, was still not too bad and was meant to strike a middle 
path. Chaliha accepted that resolution and said that he would introduce legislation 
on those lines. 

Poor Chaliha was in a very difficult position apart from being physically 
unwell. He felt that unless he took the step he did in this matter, he should resign. 
He was not afraid of resigning, but in those particular circumstances he realised 
that his resignation would make matters worse. It was because of all this that he 
decided to accept broadly the Pradesh Congress Committee’s resolution in regard 
to language. Thus he weakened somewhat. Previously he had taken up a straight 
and brave attitude on this issue. 

It is no good my writing to you in much greater length about past history. So 
far as the present is concerned, our troops are there and are functioning 
satisfactorily. The “Civil Power” is also now functioning with some effectiveness. 
What is more. Congressmen generally, having realised that their State was being 


248. Saroj Chakrabarty in his With Dr. B.C. Roy and Other Chief Ministers (Calcutta: Benson’s, 
1974) has given, on pp. 451-452, excerpts from a letter from B.C. Roy to Nehru, apparently 
written on 12 July 1960. In this letter, referring to the incident of the boy killed in police 
firing, Roy had written: 

“A well-thought out programme of attacking the Bengalees alone in Assam was started 
perhaps at the time of the sitting of the States Reorganisation Commission. The feeling 
which had been simmering, has come out again. The actual incident started when a boy 
belonging to Sibsagar district and staying in a hostel in Gauhati was killed by police firing. 
The Superintendent of Police is a Punjabi and not a Bengalee. Unfortunately, the Government 
allowed the body to be carried in a truck from Gauthati to Sibsagar, a distance of 230 miles. 
On the way, the body was utilised for inflaming the passions of the people and no steps 
were taken to stop this. 

“But unfortunately the Assamese utilised this incident of the boy killed as if it was due 
to Bengalee hatred of Assamese and passions were thus inflamed and things started moving. 
No steps were taken by the Assam Government to nip the thing in the bud.” 
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ruined by this agitation, have now come out and have gone to the rural areas to 
face the mobs that have been misbehaving. All this has made a big difference and 
I have no doubt that normal conditions will prevail in Assam soon. But the 
consequences of what have taken place in recent weeks will pursue us for a long 
time. 

You feel that the “Civil Power” is powerless and therefore it might be better 
for President’s Rule to be imposed. I do not think so. The Army people have quite 
enough latitude given to them and are experiencing no difficulty from the Civil 
Authority who are cooperating. Then there is Shrinagesh there whose presence 
is helpful. Fakhruddin is now doing a good job and so are other Ministers. 

So far so good. But what I am worried about is the future. Obviously, the 
Bengalee refugees have to be looked after and brought back. Perhaps, though I 
am not quite sure, a proper enquiry should be held on this. That can only be 
thought of after the return of normality. What I am really worried about is that 
the whole structure of Assam has been shaken up and tends to crack up, the hill 
people pulling their own way. All this will require the most careful handling. I do 
hope that newspapers will help in this process and not hinder. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 

105. To B.P. Chaliha 249 


14 July 1960 

My dear Chaliha, 

I sent you a letter two days ago. -50 1 do not know if it got through as the strike 
has delayed letters etc. 

I am just waiting for the situation here to settle down a little more and then I 
shall come over to Assam. 

My last letter would have indicated to you how disturbed I have been at the 
events in Assam. It is not a riot that worries me very much, unfortunate as that 
is. But the organised attack on Bengalees and the attempt to drive them out of 
Assam is very serious. Obviously, this kind of thing cannot be tolerated. If once 
we accept this, then we let loose all kinds of anti-social forces not only in Assam 
but elsewhere. 

Another very regrettable feature is the incapacity of the administration to deal 
with this upsurge. I have no doubt at all that a competent District Magistrate can 

249. Letter. 

250. See item 103. 
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always control the situation. If he does not do so, he is either incompetent or 
unwilling to take any step. One gets an impression that the administration hardly 
functioned during this period and merely watched on or perhaps got cold feet. 
Even the police did not come out well of the picture. 

Then there is the question as to who organised all this misbehaviour and 
incited people against the Bengalees. This kind of thing can only happen after 
deliberate attempts. When this began, why did not the Assam administration take 
steps immediately to arrest those who were behind these troubles? What action 
did the police take? 

These questions arise and the first impression one gets is that the Assam 
administration broke down and could not discharge its very first responsibility, 
that is, protecting its own people. 

Whatever steps may have to be taken in the near future, and there will have 
to be many steps, it should be made clear without any possibility of doubt that the 
Bengalees who have been pushed out of Assam will have to be invited there and 
arrangements made for them. I think they will have to be given some measure of 
compensation. We cannot accept new evacuee problems from one State to another. 
This can only lead to civil war. 

The West Bengal Government have sent me figures of these evacuees from 
Assam who are now in West Bengal. The figure they have given is 3,774. These 
are the people who are actually in camps, usually in school buildings, tents, etc. 
There may be others who have made their own arrangements. 

I think that the Assam Government and administration must wake up to all 
these facts and function as a Government does. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


106. To S.M. Shrinagesh 251 


14 July 1960 


My dear Shrinagesh, 

I enclose a copy of a letter I have sent to Chaliha. 252 I continue writing to him 
though I do not know how well or ill he is at present. If he is not well enough to 
deal with these matters at all, you might indicate my views to some of the other 
senior Ministers there. The whole point is that stem and swift action must be 
taken and there should be no quarter to evil-doers, whatever their position. 


25 1 . Letter. 

252. See item 105. 
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I hope that the Army has a fairly free hand to deal with the situation. Or are 
they restricted and limited in their work by the Assam civil authorities? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

107. To B.P. Chaliha 253 

I intend coming to Assam for three days, 17th July to 20th, reaching Gauhati 
about 10 morning on 17th, returning Delhi 20th morning. During my stay I would, 
of course, like to have talks with you and Governor separately as well as with 
other Ministers. But if you are not well enough, I do not wish to trouble you 
much. 

2. I should also like to meet senior officers of Assam Government and 
leading Congress workers. 

3. I want to visit also areas where disturbances have taken place and from 
where Bengalees have been driven away, I do not mind a heavy programme. 
Please inform Pradesh Congress Committee President 254 and Fakhruddin. In 
drawing up my programme, suggest Governor should be consulted. 


[PETS ARE NOT FOR PETTING] 
‘The Pet l Bought ’ 



The Prime Minister is visiting Assam to appraise the law and order situation. 
(From Shankar’s Weekly , 17 July 1960, p. 7) 


253. Telegram, 14 July 1960, copied to S.M. Shrinagesh. File No. 8/146/60-PMS. 

254. Siddhinath Sarma. 
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1 08. At Gauhati: Public Meeting 255 

^ffHi oftr < Hi§ 4 il #r «r cc il, 

# f## t# #ft# tott tt, #r ?# #tof # t# ^r*nr ^ # i 256 

TF W ## TOFTOt F^F#?TTOT FTT, TOFTF TOT FTT, WIT TT, TTT FTT FF# FTFF 

T# 5TCFT t, #?T F# W % ^5F TO f#F, #FT FT F#TF TO7FT I? FF# TTT 3W 
TOF# FR|F TO, FF#t # TTTFT #F# FFT#T TTTFT, TOT #TT TOT fFTOTT 1 1 FT^F 
F# TOTFTO fTOTF ## # FFT# TOFT 1 1 FT#TO FF# TOF Tjc5 TF TOTF, FF# TOT TO 
#7 ## FT7T TFTFT #T FFT# FTOf# Ft# I # FT# TTO TOT TOT FTFF I fTF# 

toff# f#to f# f#Trr# to, # # t# t fro ## tot #?r t#tfft TOT TOT 

TOT5T Ft, ## FF# ^FT FFi#Fi ^T FT I ## FF# TFT # #TFTT F# TO# %, FTFTT 7T# 
Tit f#T, TOT f#T I f##FTOT # FF# FT^FTO I F£T ^##T 3 F^# I FF# t#F TTT# 
7|T T#-T# TOT FiT# # f#F, f#TF# vJ»1«hl # FTOf# Ft #T #?T T# # I # TOF# TifFT 
f# TOT FTT #7T# FTT#T T#TFT F# ## I FT## Tt # Tj® TOFTO F?F Ft TOFTF 
3, #T T§F Tift' t, FFT# #3FT TTfFF F# FTTF # FT# # I TOFT TOFT #7sTF % ^ 
TTFTO F F# TO# FT## FF# TTF # TTF FF# t F# TF TF f# TOT# #?T Fit TOF#T 
TO FTT fFTTO7 Ft 7TTO# I, TOFT TOFT F# Ft TO# I 

FFT# JTT# #FT# I f# FF TOFT TOFT TF# # TT# Fit# #F #, TT# TFT # #T 
#, TT# FTFT #, T# F4 # FF TT 3TF 3TFTF F TOfT §Tf#T TO^Ft % T?F F TFF FT# 
# I FT Tf TOF FF F# TF FT# T I 3ftT T#t TO# FfrIFTF F fTF?T F FT# % TOTOT 

ff# ft ^ftt frorr aftr ff# ??t ft fto frorr i t# to#f# F ff ^ttto #tti 

Ff#F TTTTTO fFTOT # TTF FF# FTFT # WF # F# FF FTFT I Ft TO# 3TTF# FfrTFTF 
TOt TTF# ^ # TF TTF# ^ f#> TTTPT T# TFTT #, TT TTO #?T TO #TF #f$TTTT TF FlT 
FF# TOTT # I T# # T# F#, T# TOFF # TOT# # FF F# #t #§T 5#TJ# TOFT # 
3t# f#T TTFT TOT 5§FF TO FTOFT 1 1 F# #9T TOt TIT TOFT # TF I #f#F f##FTOT TO 
Tt FF# FTFT # F#?T I ## TOFTF, #F TO# #F^##TF#FfF # T # TO?# # F 
3T# TFM # T# TO#t FFTfl# FT #t FF# #?T #t FTO T#FT % FFT #T, ## TOFT# FTTO 
^T#t T#FT 1 1 T#FT Ft FTO t, # FTOT ##T # TOFT T# T#FT # fFFTFT T# I #t TO FTF 
T#FT FFTf # TF# I TOT# f#F # f#?tF f#TTT TOTFT # f# FF #?T # #TFT# I, F# #?T 
T# TTO TOT# 1 1 Ft TF FT TT# TTT TO# t TOFTOt I 

TO # TO F#F TFT TOTT I TOF TOTT # FTO ^T# TOT# F# TFF # I TOT## TOF 
TOF# | fTO TOFTF TO %T# # ^5 FFTfT-FFTTT i|TO I, FF-^TOT §TO I #T FF 
FFT TTO TOFFT # TOF FT FTT, T|T TT # FTT I TOTOT #, ##FT TO# TTO ##TO 
FF # ?T## F# # I ## # FF F FT #, TTTTFF # I FTO ^T# # FTOT FFFT F# I, TOF# 
TFT# FT # F#FT F# # I ## FF FFT TOF# TOTFTF # TOTO #T TjT5 TTFT, FT^F F# 


255. Speech at the Judges Court grounds, another name for the Gauhati Town Club grounds, 
17 July 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 

256. See SWJN/SS/60/item 70. 
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f^F# FFTT FF, FFTF RFTT # FF TT $TTFT«ff % JF# STTFE# F^f Ft Fl fiifrtH % FTF 
#, T# STFFT#f Ft ?F FFF 3FT# FT # f#F5# 1 1 FF Ft 3T#tF 
^ 3TFT Ft#f F# 3TFFT FT FT FT FtFFT F%? Ft Ft F^? FFFt #t$ FTTFT Ft, fjRT fotff 

Tir #t ffff Ft, ff 3#r ftf 1 1 #f#iF Ft# ftf ff % % ftt wr fft# jtf, # 

3ftT TJtT F£# ?TT FTF # FT # f#FTF F> F% t camps F#TF # I FF EFi F#t FTF 
F^ #$T 3 I STTFT#f Flfo>WH #FT##^#9T#FtFF7FTF#tl #%F -3TF# ^§T 
##TTT^, FFFFT F#tFTFgfl F^i^U FFT ^ f3TT, 3#T TT# i&j # ?TTF# ftFT # 1 
eft FF ?Ff#F FF # 1 # #FPJT 3TFF F## F1|FT 3#T #?pj 7 ; % # FFi T5# FFTF ^TFTF 
FT fjTTTFit #T#FiTRT FiF# t, F# f#T Fi|F #t# FFFT #, FTT FT # ^FFT g 3 TT #tTTF FFT, 
TFTT.JFFT ^,^5?IF §K u llf^<ft‘ % camps FT FFT, #TFT, FtFT # f#FT | 257 #R FF 
% F#t ^cbk< FT FTTFiT i^FFT-FTFFT # FFT FtFT# 3TTFT I T#FT F# <3TRTT, ^F3eTT g3TT 
piT-^JT I eft MtFiTFT % 3F# ^ TE# F# FFFT, FtFT FTF #, W- T# F^F, FFTT F^T FfFT 
^1 3T35T £?F f#F# # FfTFT 1 1 3#T ## FTF# FF FFPpT F# t# #t# f#E# §F 

4t, FT TTlFT f#5F#t 7JFT | FF, ffTFFTT Fi|F f#F 5TTFF FTFT I, |ttft # FFFF #TCF 
^<9=M, ■3TF# 3#T 3iFT # f#TF#t ?TTF F I FTF FFF FF T# F #t#f F, FTF F, 

FtftFJtF FFT ^ I Ft F|F §Tlfet ^FT FT I f^F ^Ft FTFT FFT F §TffrT FT Ft 
f^3FT F FfFF •Spft Ft% f^F §F F# 3TTFTF F?t FF sfFIJF F?ftF3fl7 FFT-FFT 3RTTfrf 
#T ^tFT % ^f #nTF ^IFF FIFT % f^iF% #F FTt ^ |F F% 1 1 &FF 
#Ft ^ FT FFT ftF FF 1 1 FFR ^ ^Ft ^FT F|F, F^TftFTt^t^Ft^FFFtFl 
FFT FTF !|f FF? FFft FIF F^f ff I FFT FEff # foFT 1 1 FFT # FJeff % ftFT, F|F 

^ ^ ^ f%-f| ftff f^%, hmhfh, f^RT^r f=f ftf f?T FTF^FF^FTfr 

F5FEft f^t «ft, FFT FFT §3F ? F|F Flft FTF J:?3FFfr |f , FFwftF^F 4t I FTF # ^ FFT 
FtFT^t 3 TTcF 5 :^ cl?t sfiTT ^ % TTct FFTF FF^FFT, HFT#F FF FFFiT Ft# F FTF 
FFT, 3TFF FFTF 3 I JEI F?t FTF 1 1 Ft ^ F?t FTF Fteft FF F5tt FFTF FF^TT 
^ ^ ^ FTF FT^, ^lf^T | Ft F>JFTF FT I FFF f^FT^ % FFT fFiFT I FF Ft FF? 
FFf J^TFFTTt % FT ^f FT FFT, FFF % FF% F# *JFTFT F?t, Ft ^ft ^TJ ?t I ^fTET FTT 
5 : ?I Fit FTF §f 3ttT FF# FTF FTFT Fit FFt Fit ^:?F Ft Ft F5tf FT§F# Fit FTF F^f I 
3fF ##t FT# ?FT-FFT §f F§F FT#, f^TF# F#FFT ^ I ttcR FTFi F#FFT , ^F# FFF 

257. The Hindu of 18 July 1960 reported: “Mr. Nehru earlier told a public meeting at Nowgong 
dial he was in full agreement that Assamese must be the State language. ‘You cannot enforce 
it by the lathi or law’, he said. 

He said the constitution had recognized regional languages to enable the masses to 
understand the work done by Government. 

Mr. Nehru said he wanted a ‘peace of hearts, free from fear and suspicion, an atmosphere 
of security and confidence in which people can live in peace’. 

Referring to his visit to the two refugee camps at Nowgong, he said, ‘I am ashamed to 
see these camps. The first need is rehabilitation of these people with fullest assurances of 
security’.” 
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gft I ftft gdT fft 3FT ftftd ft cg$ ftd Pi 3) el ojgd plefcie13)< I dftft ftt dedft, fftft 
ftd ft ft dft ftt dft ft, 3TRTFft dTdT ft fftftd ft dSTft I 3Td dTeJd dft fftd gft % 
dftt I ftfftd dd^ gft ftt ft dTd dddT I eft ddft Jd ddT Ft ^TfrfT 1 1 dd digRFFd 
gd Ft, dd iftft dt did dft Ft ^ilefl t" I TJd) gdT STTd eFTT fibril % dd> fftdTddft ft I 
ftfftd dd dl^H^el 3Tdd ftdT t dd ftd dFdft dft I 

ft ftft d gft dgel tlltl 3>FTft dell^ fft HFft dF g3TT, fft< dF g3IT I dF Fdft gd 
fftdT, dF FTtft 3TTTFT fftdT I ^ft rft ^Ff ^ft 3ftT dgd 3^ gft dT^d F I ftfftd gft Fd 
did 3ft 3gel fft3>< dft fft fftHH 3TdTRI fftdT, ffteH dft I ft d3> ftd-HSellel Ft eft 
d<3l 'dlft I gft eft Fd did 3ft Pb3>< g fft Fd HH3 3TTdTd ft 3£fc$, 3TTdTd ft 9tftT 3ft 
^3T 3TT w I, ftdft 3d dft t ddft dd ft, ddft fttT ft, ddftt dddT ft I 3?tT Fdfftl 
dF dd 3Tfd$dTd, d3> gdt ft Ft, TJ3> <Jdt HT ftld, 3ffT ft Pi 3> el cl I % I 3TdeT ftd, ftdlft 
ft dF % fftft f[3) gPiddH ft 3TdTTd g3TT ddft ddl Ft I i^3) 3TTFdf ft 3TdTTd fftdt, 
dT fftft 3ftf 3TTFft ft fft 3 1 dT fftft ftfe ft dTd ft dTdd deTT fftr 3)F H3)H, gft 3Tft 
F Fd3d g<l 3TTTT FleTT ft I ftfftd d3d gft did ft dF fft fftft c!TF ft dF ft 3iidlH 
ft dd ft ftp fttT ft ^3T 3d ddT ft ft ftft Fft? dF ft FT ft d3> ^ ftft Fft? ftt 

dTd ftd 3Tfft, dft, 3fft cFTft dft ftd, tft Fd Fft gg ft, Fft dftdT dftt ft fft Fdlft 
§TT33 fttft 6 Hell Ft, Fdtft T3TT fttd dftdT? gd 3dd dTft 3FT fftftt ft ft ft3> ft, ft ftd 
dTFgddft ^dftft, fftr fttd T^fr ftftlT? ft 3F fftdTd dft ft 3T ddd ft, Fdft dT d3)ft 
ft | Fd 9TT33 fft^eT ddd ftft 3F 3TpRdTd ftfftd Fd3)T dd ft ftdT 3F ^ ftt Pmft 
ft, dd °dPkl 3ft dft dfe3) 3TTdTd ft 3ft PRTTft ft I ft dF 3Td gF 3ddTd ft Pldd 
dft ft§T ft OTTdTd 3d did ftdT, dd ft dft I ftf 3TTdTd 3^5 3FdTd ft ddT ft gft 
Fdft g:^d g3TT I ftd 3)Fd ft gdd fft 3F ft d^3Tft ft Fd3d 3gd 3?T d^T fftdT I 
3)ei3)ft ft '3TP3R dgd dcil d^l ft feRdft ft I ft did dft Ftft, 3dsT3TT dlft dd ddF 
^5 d^T d^T 3d fft§T 3dft ft, fd?td3d §TT33 3) el 3rd I ft 3dft ft I dft 3TTdTd ft ddfdR 
dft 3ft ft ft^T, ft ft 35ft-3Tft d^T d^T 3d dTft ftt fftrftt ft I ft ft ft ft, ftfftd dF 
d^F ftdT fft ddTdTT dft ft d?Td ft dF dd ^3ddd gdTdFdldft ftd^-ftd^ ddFlft ftt 
dftf ft I fftf ^ Fd ft gftefeTT ftft, ddftft ftft fftdft dF did ft dTft ft I ddT Fd 
ddft ftt 3dg ft dft, dd dft I fdftddd ddft ft d^TT, dgd dft dfd3RT 3TTd ftd ftft 
dTft ft ddTd ft, ftddTd ft, ddgd3) ft, dft ft, dfft ft, dffftft ft, ^ef ft, ftftd ft 
did Hid ft I ft? 3TTd3^ dTdft dTd ftdd 4iell gdT ft eft ddd ftdd ft 3dT dft? ftt 
ddft ftdd ft ddd Fd ddft ddft ftt 3Tdft ft§T ft ddTd I dF dft -dft ddd dTd^ 
dTdd ft I dt 3Tdf 3TTd Fd ddd dF3) ^Tlft ft£t dldt ft, ftft FTdFT ft, dt fftjf dTd dft 
d>Td ftft dftft I 

dd) ftf ddF ft 3TFd dT dftt dtftt ftt gd, ftt ft 3FT 3>F TFT dT fft ^M3>ei ft 
FdTT elsft-eisfftni, e^el ftt 3>fftd ft dft ft, dddft dgdd dftt g3TT 3^^ ft Fdft 
'^TTdft dft eisi^ ft dddd I 3TTd ft 'dT dftd) dd ft Ftft, dddft dt g3TT FtdT I ftfftd ft 
ftd Fd ddd ftd dTd ft ft, dTFd, dFd, ftftd, dfttd dTd dd) ft ddft, ddftt 3dT 
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ctfefe, fdRTdffeiMi ’dSf df |d \i^=bl fed |3TT Sf I ddfe tiff 

ft <?tsi^ dd Tldd SIT I fe -3TFI '•JlMcl f fd dtd d 5 ) td fe 2f fdlfe dTRft fetT dd *ih<^ 
fe fe J l dM-dfe dd dTd dSf fe fefe fe Rd nfefe dTd fe ftfe % vi^chl TdST dddiT 
d|dd dfe |3TT % I ffe SIT tRT dt |d T<Idd dTTd sfe 3T3T, feR fe fed ddfe TIFF 
dfe fe dd Tift dTTd if dt SrfTTr fe SR odfe 31Ml4t sfe dffe ft Tfe sfe I ffedfedTd|TT 
sit, ffedfe fel ddfe |3R dfe, dT dfe, Phcld WR5t mR=)K ddR ft dfe I fdfe TSRTd fe 
dfe d>Hd fe sft dTTd % fedt fe, dd TSTTPT ffedT I sfef dfe fed dfe cjPIhcI ffe 
ffedfe, dFT dfe dffe f I fet % STFT dfe, fed dt SSFFft fed t, fed WIT I dFT fed t 
ddfe dftdd fe, Rdfe RIFT fe, wfe FTd ddl fe I dd dfe dlfe fefe 1 1 fe dRd fe ddld 
dTTT, ffet ft W, fdTft TdTPT sfe d?R dfe, 3ftT dfe sfedd fdfe fe, #T sfedd fet 
FT ’ft, feffe % fdfe fe I SR dfRdfe fe ffe ffedTSd SIT I fR 3lfed did sft, gfe m I 
dd ffe dfT sfed 'ft dfdT SIT I dd sfet dfe |fe did ft, ftfe ddffe fe fetT T ftdft ddR 
ft ft few dddT dlfe |f t fe$T fe fdlt I dd ft sfef 3RTd, fetT fd fefed ft df fe? 
fe, snft fefefe TTd ft df fe fe, sirfe fefed dfe dfe dTTd f dT TEW SIT, fefe dldF 
f , fefe W f , fefe ft? f , sirfe fTST dd dT dfe dddT sit, fldlfti fdtt fer f SHd 
SIT, fed f 5 :^ SIT, 3 TTT ^Tdf fdft, fft did d^f 3TFT dddT ^t, WFT ^TdT Sf I dfed 
ddf fferr SIT diftjft f fel ff TTcF td f dddT I dt fd dfe ^ I 

dt f dTdtr SFf Tfr SIT fer ft 3TFT dtd I ftd-dsftd dTd sfe dd £, dld^ fvP 
dt SR jddT, dRd sfe TddddT sfe dffe Rdl ddlft I fdddl 3TTd fedTdf f df dr 3Rd 
fjdf f dd I dldd dt sr Tddd dRd df ferdT, ddf WTSRTttldtdFT^ddd 
§TTdd fel Tddfdl ff ^ feftr dSIT ddT SfRdT dfdT 1 1 feddT dftdd, feddT TdFT, feddT 
ddT, ftr feidft did dSf ^ft dfft % I ftT ^ift TddddT sfc felR dff, dfvdi TSIdddT 

df Rdf dt fed ft dfedd SfTdT dfdT 1 1 TTcf ddftsR s£ dfl^dd f Ref did dff ?tt, 
“fdTdd fefdfd fd fe SITfTT 3jfe fesfef ” snft TddddT df TTddT dTd dlf^ I dt f^TT 
dTT% fed fsm TfdT I, ddsfe STdTd ^ fed ftfedR TfdT 1 1 dfT dTd ?TT dTd dTt ^ 
df 3TFT ^fe d%, TddddT fetTTd dfeft I SFdff% fd fft gfesir f Tfet t dt dSTRdt §fed 
t, ddTdTdt I, d^d dd sfe |fedT I, fTfftdd dd d5t ^felT % 3TR 3TdT dff df d^ 
dd 3fe flfftdd dd Tgd d% gfesiT d, dt dfe ^fesiT d 1 ^ fe TEffet 1 1 fftdt 
%, fdfed ff ddf sfe ddlfe sfe ft fefeldR TfdT t, df dfe dTdT %, #T d^ Rdfe 
1 1 d^tdT fed sfe dlf dTTd sfe 1 3TdT fd 3TFTd f dt dt d^FdT dlft 1 1 
dldf ft d|dt f ^8T dRd SR ffefRT W fedT I dTTd f dt-dt dfljdd §d % ^ 
§d t, df-dt ftT Jdd |d t, feSR Jdd |d t, fetid dTTd dt Tpt ^tdlfe Tfe I ^T 
dt SR 3Hdd sfe, 'dTdd f dff sfe | cjtft 3FFt 3RFT-dRFT TPR fe fed, dfet 3Fld 
5fe?Tfefed, dtft df fe dTd fe, SHft Fife fe dFT fe, Sfft dldT fe did fe, SR fedfedT 
TfT, fedfe dRd fe ddtt-ZSffe ffed | fdsfe Ff, dffelR fefe TTST fe fdlt ddR SFT dt JTldT 
TFTdd SIT dlfefed SR, ddfe ffedT I sfetffe d^'W dlfe sfe 3RRT dR fW 3ftT ddf 

ddtdT dfe fe TTdtfe I ^ FTfefe fet ddT fedT, ddfet fftdd stRefR ftfe ddTdl, ^ ddT 
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TJT RT#t SI# FT, ?T TTF # FTR TFT TFT TT M, FT#TT I3TT # TT FtTT FTTT 
F iTR TT FtTT I 3TR FTR #TH T TF FST % TF #T I, f# R#-#T #TIF FTT, 
TTT? Ff I 3ftr TTT? #, TTTT? ?3T# fP F # Ff T?TTT, # 3TT#T> PF T TT# TFT 
3T#7-#tT T TF, RT T?F #t T?TT# 3TTT I TT TIT f#TjF TW # F# FT TT#, TF 
#FF#TT TTRTT, T#f# T^T? ## T TRTTT 3#ITI Ft# %, 3# fFTF Tl'TTI TftPT 
## I R?T#t TlTT #FFT TT#R T# T#T TF I T# # TT #F TT #R TF # Ff, # 
#R ## F*TT 3TTT# T#TF##TTTTTF#t|it?T#t R^T# Ft# t # ?TT #F 
?|9TFIW Ff, TT ## TF #TF ## R^T# TF, 3TR # #*T % # 3TTF TF, if# # FTFF 
Rt#, 3TRTTf, T##Ti#TFT FTRT ## ###£ Ft, T#fdW #, TTF ###T? Ft, 
T# F>tF T Ft, TTF 1## 3?R TFT R FT I T#f# 3##? T #T TFTT I #*T FT# % I 
TFT 3# T# # FFTJTT ^T#F#§R#^T^?RT#TTFt FTTT 1 1 # F# ^F Ir 
TT#, t# T, ?T% T# #, t# # I ?##? TT t TIFTT f ?T# #t TTTTT #TT t FT# 
TFT T# % f# TT TTTT # R# #, TT# F# t f# TTTT TF TTTF #F RH# TF, FFT, 
f#T%, TFRTFFT TF I f#T f#T# #*TTT ## TTTT F?T T#TT I 3##? F #tf T?T TTTT 

# TFTT %, f#T% # 7 T JTT RTF Ff I # TT 3?R 3Rtf?T>T T^T #? (F? T9T If RTIFTRI, 
T# ##T RF#t I, TT# T| ^§T I ##T #, TF # #, ?Tf#R f# 3R# TFT T% ## 
F# # %rfTTT #T t, TTFfeT | 3?# # #T I T^T I ##T fTITR T RT#t TFTTT 
TF-Tt TT# TFT ##f#R t, #t# T# t RT#t, # # I, ?T TTF # T# I 

# 3TN#r TTT # f# T# #T FTIT T# TRFF 3TTTT FT f#TT f# FTRT ^?T # 
f#5FT f 3TT t #T T# 3T#? 3fR ^fTTT 3T# TF T# # I f#TR T T# #, TTFT T T# 
#, technology # T# #, T# T?ft# # TT# # T# #, TT# #TT 3TT# I #7 TT 
%T#TT 3T# # TT^# #t, TTT #t ##T# #t FT5FT I TfT #t §lf#T f#T# %? 
3TTF#t f#T# I’ 3TTF TF TTF #, # 3TTF# #t TFFT ## 3TTF T #T #T ##, TR 
#t ##, #T t#T# TTTFT ##? ##T 3TN# FRT # #t^ ^T# §li#1 3TT T# # 3TPT#t 
§lf#T # 3TTT# #t # TT# %, # 3TTF# TF TFT TR I ## RT> tTTT# TT# FTT 
TTTTT I, #5JT #t §Tf#T TTT I? 3TTF# T# T#TTT FT, TTF #T §T#T 1 1 FT? F^# 
#t $T#T % I # FT# TTT TR# T TTF f#RT# # FT# #m# TT# # I f#T# %, TF 

# F^frT #t ?Tf#T I, f#T# TF-TF TFTW# TTT t, T# TT# ##T F I FT 3TR 
f#T# T# ?Tf#T# | | 3TT TF 3RpT#T, R#fTTT FT# #t #T#t F, TF # TFT Ft 
T# $Tf#T 1 1 #R f#T# T# $Tf#T Ft# FT# FI# # F|T# I, TTT # F|TTT 1 1 
R##TT RT# # tF-T% TFT Ft TT# I, #R F§T TTTF It TTRTT I, 3TT ## RTTF 
F#T Ft I 

F##t fi# TRRT 3T# FT RT) FFTT TFT TF f#TT f# FTF STH #TT #s!TT FT, 
F|-T| TTF#f#Tj ##TF#F TTT#, T%-T% FTTT#f#FRT F##RF #t# I T#t# #T 
TTT T 3TR ^#TT 3T# TF T# #, FF# FT FT# RT#T I TF #Ti TT f# FT 3#F TFT 
«T FT #TF# 3# Tit R3#f, # #TT TT I TTT RTTF TT §TT# T, #T RT#T FTT 
TTT f#TT I ##F 3TT 'jJrjT RFTTR 3# Tit R3TTR FT fTsTTT T# #<3 TT#, T FT 
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Rf-Rf R?TERTt RRT RREt t, RFR RSEJE RT JR RET RE?t t Elf S6IRR | ST?f St Rf 
$4 )Pn< Rt RRTR t, #fa JR 3RFft Rt | FEftu FEE ftp 3TTR3SR? Ft RRT fa? FR 
FR REft Rt Ttfa, -3m RFSt Rt, Rt RlUIH I RRffa? STTf TPTR RRRT |, F?F& 

TPTR <rt J ldl t 1 FR RR? RFT Rtt R?T chi<<gMi RETt, FR RRT Tt I SRT viilfll f , 3ftT 
Wrcn^T f , #T R^ R?FT I Eft R?T TR^HI RETt R RTFlt WJ REST I, RTF Rtf, W- 
Rt TPlt 1 1 tfa?E RT SEFtt Rtt R? dd<<Slt Rf RHlft, (3WcM St SSt RF 3F??ST 
FT SERE faTRTt R FR-TEF RTTT RE Rlt t, FTT, RTTF, 'EFF RET I RTtf RT£ ct I Etf, 
EERt ftEITET EFRT I RR STEt ETTfaR ttt I ESTt t? I FSfaPT Ft Eft-Rtf StRETE 
«PTpfr^ipT#cb|<y|^ sRTRT# 3TRTR|, 3RRT#?rl# r ff^R)yHI I RRffa? Rt 
tts Rt R?TE3TST SElf 1 1 Rtf RF£ % Rt Eft FT RETT I Rt fa?T FRTft STft faTRT SRt 
RT Rtf tt STT RT EFT faRR J3TT, 3TE FSt-FTR? FEltt f§TSTT t 3TR E?TET Ft TFT I, tfc 
ESt fafTTE tREttfaft RtTF 3TftE? -3TT Stt 1 1 3TR FR ETfaEfarffaE? 3TftR? tlst t, 
stlPidRM faRRTt t, #T FR RTF Rt #T SERVER? faff I aftr faRTE Rt faRREt Ft 1 
FR^PT fa? FR stt jftET R 3TRT I 3TRT FR FR Sfat jfEET tf Eft FTTt, RR FR ?t$TT 
fast Ttt, Fnt RS Rtf TTR?f , E% Ttfa I faETt tt FR RRI^f, faEft tt FR Rlt RFIR, 
FR fast #t I FR RTR =fa RRFTRT 1 1 RRffo RI^R FtRT t % FRlt RR^RR3 FR RIF 
Rt Rtf RRFt, Rf RRFlR f fa? Rt-R% RRR JR^fa; t 3fR RR 33RT % Ft RfaR I Rt Rt 
Rtf FTR I 3PR fint t§T RT R?tF RR tt, tt ^Rt R?T RR, eft FRR Rltt Rt 3?ElRr 
RR t§T tf Rtf Rffatt I FR RR>-^RT R?t FR RR RRT RR EPt? 

Rt F^ftfalR RF RRR^fa RRRT Rtt, tiR TTtR faRR % FR Rlt t?T «tt §lfaR RR TPTEt 
f^Rt - t§T ^tt RRRT Rt RRlt Ft 3ftT t§T Rt §TfaR R% I STfarT Ft RRRt TRT £ ftR 3ft 
§TfaR FT FR Rtf ^faRT R RRRt 3TTR RFT% Rt fapr RRT RETT RRTR ^ fafR, RF faRP 
1 1 #T, RR RRR RRRtfa REPP gt I ^Rt ^t, Rf 3TR RR Ttt t, RR? RM R TR^ RR 
FtRT I ^ ttRft RR 3Rt % faRR tt TFT t, ^tT S# Rt 3Rt Rej? faiRlR faREt t RR5nR 
^ fRR % RR RPT Rf , fafa, RRRt tfaiT R^ I ?tR fap S: Rttt RTF, RTR 
RTF FR RR TR RT faRR RRRt RRRR R^fa st', ^tT SR RRR Rt R^ I 

Rt RF RRRtfR RtRRT RRT ttvT t? RF ^tt faiRTR Rtf t, M# RR? 'tF^RT R# 
t FR RFf JR RRFEt , Rfa 3RRRRT RRlft, RFT E£R RRTtt, RFT R?R^ER RRltR I 
Rt RR Rt Ft RRRT 1 1 tfa?R FREF t Rt rt RR? R^f ?3FEFT F3RRT t fa? RF RRR t? 
RT^tR R?tf JRR, Ttt <3?tT R^ fa?RT Rltt? Rt RRR Rt Rfa^R Rt R?FPt Ft Rifat 1 1 
R?fa FR RT Tt t, fa?R RTF t FR RRT RRR RFT TF f? 3ttT 3PR FR RTF ft 3RR 
RR 3TTR SRRt RR^Pt I TREt FTRRT fa? R?FT Rtf Rtt RT R?RTsTTRT RtRT, ^tf R?tF tR 
Rt ffa?TFRft Rttt, SR% Rt R?TR Rtt RRRT, %T RT RFT RR RRPTT, RtRT I 3ftT tt FR 
RTFt t fa? Rlt f§T t FT RRF RTTRT 'It 3fR fa^RRR Rt FRlt t?T % ttrt =§S fast 
t R FT 3Tf RR? tEf I Rt FR FR % RTR RR 3TTFTR5R % RTTR ^t Ffa I 

SR% tt RFt ^ RTRR5R Rt ^faRT ^t ttT RRR ^t ft, RPTt T# Rt, ^tt 5^f 
I RTRRET, RRfa? WPT R?FR t fa? Rtf faR R Rt RTF, RSRT, RT RfR RTRR RT 3ttT FRP 
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clf^ # =T^f cTcF eft TF^T srr^nt, ffft ffT % I TftT TTT I TF ff Tft ? FTft $Tffr TT 
Tft % TFT % TTT Tft I 5 t 1 <+>!<*> % ftf Tft TFTf ft TTf eft TTf <}Pni TTT ft TTk, 
TT dFI '3FT7 TF -l4l $l(4rl4) ft Tf <^IHl k d 4 INI Tlf , ft Tlf ^Rkll ft T*Tff $d4l 
ft, ff ef)^ Tiff T Ff , TftT ejPMl f I kk kt FT d4l c^PMl ft «l§d «Rdl f, TT 
k Wjyl k WIT STT, TT dHd % fT TFT tjf I -3ftT FT WT-TT3 Tff k feed'll C3T?TT ft 
TTT, FTk f?T k ffTTT ft TTT, j^ffTT k TTf TT I TF TT ftf ffrf TTT Tift I 
TTTTT, TTT f TT k tfffT TTT f kt sidHd k ft tffft Tiff Tft TT I tffff, TTTkkT, 

Frrf tfm tf tt h41 41t f fk fttf 4M fk krrft ^rnT TTrf ft df) f ft Tft 

414 f 1 TTT \iflf TTft ft TT I HI*J<41 «lld f tlfft TdlTI Rwf) eft Tmm Tmfl Tift 
Tk d4d ft I 'ft ddMd k ft Tift Tft ft I TF Tkt M^dld, fkT d<d eft TRT f I FTlf 
f , fk <Wl TF ft kk TTTk TFT, ?ft ftft % kfeT TTT f ft RTF k TTTiT TFT, 
fk <FFf t ft TTT k FT TTTkt Tfk TFT I ft TT fff T, <^TTT TTT Tf fk Tft 
fft k TTFT# RTft 1 1 TT kt #TT k Fdft TT# # TFT TTT #T # TRTiFT fMTH 
I, '3TFRft TT #T, T^fkT Tf ft f , TT 3TPT kk TT ft ffk TrTC TFT f, ft FRFTT ^ffTT 
TiFT ft ePFT Tft ftft I F^ft 3TTT ffTT7 f F@f, tf> 3TTT fk FT 3TT3TT)T TRF 
?FlPdd)l^, FfMlf) ^ffTT f FFf 1 1 T#cTFkt TTf TFlf FRf ft Tff 1 1 3#rRtrft 
ffrf tttr fk ^ffrr TF?rfr ^nft f , Tft-rft §TffrTfT ffeftrft f , Tft-Tft Tif ftft 
f I ft fit ftf qr FTft e§!5 TTFRT f FT ^ffTT f I FT TTT-^TTT TF Tf , Tif Tif 
FTk TTF f Riecict f fkT ^Pl^l % '3TFPT Tf, ffc^T 3MT Tif ?f , T% if, vH 4 
«l§cl Tk ^°T f fk t, fffiT ^ffTT f TFFT 7f , ^4d ft Tf, ^5 TtT Tft TTif 
f , fk ffft TtT TTTTT Tft ^BT TTif f I Tfffft ^4d TTTft f ^4d f?T 3FT 3TTFT Tift 
Tft ftTT f I ft FTTT f?T ft ftf fTT ^4d Tft f , fk T TR ^Pl'Ml f FTTT TiTT 
f fffiT ffr ft fT ft fkr FTTft TTF f ft FT 3FFt T?ft ft FT Tft TiT TTif I 
fk f?T -SIFt TF Tiff I 

TTi ^TT TTF 3TFT RTT -STtn f I fftjf Tf f 3tk FT Tf f TT^i 3TfTT TTT ft 
ft t OFflTiT f I SlftefiT f Tk ff# k^F TJfT ft T|-Tf f9Tt f 3TftT f fk TT TTi 

1 fk tft arftrr k fmt ffrk fr, ftr # ttt f i tft ft fkr fk 
TTT TTTTT aftkcFT Tf, ffft f TFT TT , fk TF TTTTT fft I ft FT TFfteFT T ft 
ff ff^T kk |k f?T k TTfteFT f , kkiTT f TFT RF T#TTikt TTf ft ft f , fk 

fr fffr iT^rn: t| ft Tk Rfr k§T ffrir f 1 1 Tft Tkr TTf % kffFiffri ttt 

f I ft TF TTT 3TT TTTt ^ffTT f ft TFT f I fk fblPdeblf TTTTT f I ft TT Ff MTT 
kTFT ft ft, TT ft FTtk ffTTTT f fk FTft TTFTTT 1 1 fk JTft TTf fk JTf Tk 
ft Tft TTf, FT TffTT f, TTf TTk Tft f I fk FT TTFT ff FT ^TR TTT f TjTJ 

fk, ftTT Tft f , FT ffTJF Tiff I FTffk k TTFTT | TTT FT TTT ft TTFT f I k 
TTTT TTTT 3TTTFT ft TTT TRT I fffT kTTFTT ^ff TTT FT Tft TTft ft TTf I TTT 
TTT FT Tft TTft ft Tff TTFTf, ft fk TTT TTTTT ft 3TR TRT ft TTf TTfk I TFft 
TTT ff ffTT RcF Tft a i Pdcblf FMT k f , TTTft f fr, TTTT TTTft TTft f, FTTT 
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W FFF T# % FFeEft I 

^rfft ^ TER ftMt FTT F^ 3 F§F arf^RE TFjF-FFetF ?t F^f TTTt ^T 3 I FJF 
^ft Ft FF dPHFiF I FEtft FtF FF T^ t ?TT q<W, aftT «l<kt FTet 1 1 MT 

ar^PT % Pe t §: ftf % ftft Fits? mft fttf *f *n?t fett w -, tttf fttt Fit ff ft 
^fi, ft t<§f % f Ft i tre-tre fEtt afir rttf ft ftf Ft #t i ftftET rttf ffi Ft aRi?F 

#t FFFIT-FFFif I aR '»ft aTEREt FEJF t % FFTt t&T *f R^F-FT^F 3, *tTT PMIT I, 
fcR Fit^ ^TFT FTT q>f)s «|-cc| FF T^ ti eisqi, F?f^TFT I TRT e||< FiftF tRJT F^t PETeff F 
3TTT FT TTTF FFFt FRft 1 1 3RFTTT FTFT FETT t ft? FFft FFTt F# aTF$t R?f FRft affT 
ftf fitF? ■jft 1, arREt F^r ret ^tt I, arssr fitft 1 1 etftiF ftfT FTt FRt fit tfeP 
wf FT Fft, TTPHT 3 iff R§F FETT ft EFT sEffeT Fit FTF 1 1 Eft TETTF iftl ft Tft 1 1 
it sjrff Ft aTlFFTF T^TT Flft t % F% ftFTT FF FET fttf, aflT FFt TETTF q-Eft I Ft tRE 
Ft FF FET-tjPRT if Flfft, FFTt ff?T Pi FTTfeT, FFFftF FftTF, FF TR ft TFT 1 1 Ft-Ft 
FTTTTslft FFT^t, ^TFfFFt^fFFTFttFFTRFlttE=E FEE 1 1 

^Tlft FEE ft TMft, ^=E eft TTTTt c Pi ill Fit MI Ft aTTFFTF FIT, Ft F%-F% F^5 3?t 
FT^T Fteft I, ftFTTt % EM FF 1 1 aR aTETTf feFETT Ft I Eft, aiF FFTft TfETT FT 
ft ftt T?Ff t FTRET F^T FFF F5TFT I Tift FF FFTFf ^T FF FFFi FFT T^ t ^tT FFT ^FT 
Ft TFT t, ?F FFTft TTFFff F I FFT^t ^FF ^ FFT FFT ^t I, Ft FF?t F^f ?St I 
FF FF FF?F Tf^IF eft f^ET ^ FERET FF^T FRpF FFT 1 1 FF F% FF$t FFT 
FI^ aTRt I FT F^r aTT^? aTETT I aTEEEt, FFFF, F^T FFt ^Et aTTFT % I FF FftF ■3EIF ^?T 
Fft FF =EFETt % aTTET Ft F# Ft TRE% I fcRtFcRT Ft FF1T ”ftFFTF I FFEt TltFFT I 
FFfPE FF^ FEEt ^FFT flf^FF F^t 1 1 ^tft FF #ET, F^tF FTF ^ft FF ^FT t 
^P FF tf, e^tF - eft FT?f FT I ^ET FT?ft Fit FitF FFT I^Rlf^ET FT, ^TF I 
aTRjREF fFR rP FF *t F^f ^TMT I FIF T# aTET, FTt^ ^§T % FET, Fftf ^§T, FltF TEEF 
F% ^RlPF F ^ FF F# FFRTT, &FT Ft FTFT 1 1 fePTPVH, f^EIF t TFFT Ft TTTF ^ 
FtFT %, TRE Ft FF^Fft ^ BRiPFF FET^ aTElft, TRE aTET FET F^ I ^F F% 
PiqH F^tT foRlPeH % FFTF % FF!% FFi% Ft FT^ f , FiFFtT FtFT acHI Ft FIRE 
I aTET FTF^ - 1 1 TRE FtF I, Tft aTTF^t F?t ’ffe I, F^t Tft aTTF^ft FTFT T #^ft ftEE^t ?t, 
eft FFFft ?1^RT Ft FTeft I, FFtf^I Ft flfafcFF ftETI# I, Ft ft?RR FIET FE^ t, ^tT 
% PE E^IT FRft I FtF-^EtF FE TREeft I, F|cT FE F^f TTFIeft I FtF F# 1 1 F 1 # 
eftF - 3 F^tF FET t? FFl^ f^ETTF t, FFTft FEfET, TTETf ^ FtF t aif^REFT I f^HT 
#t-Tn^ aTTF^ft t, TTETf Ft aTTF^ft Tfret, #%F #F % FTTt t, flf^FF ^ a# I, ^ 
tRE fl^TcTR Ft f^ETT^t Ft FTTt I, fjTTREt ^f^IFT FETeft I PE FJF aRFT f^ETTFt FtFT 
I, STTFFTT f^ETT^t, ^TTft FTF FIT aTTF*ft Ft FTFT 1 1 #Tt ? flfM^FF % Ft FTFT I, TTfSFT 
■Jfl I FT^f Ft I eft flf^FF F% FTtf TETR F# FF TREeft I FEFI 1 1 aR fsPiPFF 
^ 3TET% HEFTFtFTF^^tlEFITft aETFT f^f^FF Ft FF ^F T#, 
fl%ftFF fjTTt FIF% 1 1 EFI FF^Teft %TT |FE pFftlPFF I FF Fltf tRE ff$T ar4tF FtFT 
I TRE <£Tft ^?ff ^ Ft ETTFT FEE tRE FTF FIT flf^fPFF FTTT FTFT %, Ft FTT FT TIM 
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frft I R fttft I R 3m fR Rft, fttR Rf F$t ffft fR I ffRR i 

^#xr TFFFFT R FFTF Flcft 1 1 TFFFFT fR RFT TO TPR I FF Rf? fRRRF 
R I FTFT FT feftlfa-H fRFP, R PTFT fefofolH R R I PTFT fefflfaH R F R Rt 
R t Pm fR R, fRRm, R w RR ft pR I, ffR ft m l i 

R F 1 ? tTT j n % FTT vlHI'T Pf R)R TIP ft FF F’TrfT cisit RR 2ft, eft RRR F 

FFtTF TO ftp feftlfarH Rf RHsIRI I F§F Fp FT R, 3RR TIP R f iRlfc-H ft 

f^f orf^RF7 srr R, Pf pf# toft f i RRf fihi tRfk fFp gan ft Rf ;pRR eft 

R fR, FFF t4l=bK fRTT, f^RTT, FTFF F, TP PT# FF R fRlR p I Rt ?TT TT# PTT# 
Pf TO, Rf, eftTT FF Pf ^tR-BTR FT Rf <5#, RTO j|TT R# PF fRR RFT R FFT# 
If F, HleF cMcf ti, H<h Rvl R PF TOR §I<W t# ^ pR FR % FFTFvT | IP Rp 
I F#, (Jet ITT 4 )f, effTT, FtRf FTTT R 3TPIF ft, FtR 'jiel 'Jim, FTT# eil<51 IgHI, 

toF RRtt ft pft, fttPt prff ft# §f , R % fR fRf RR 1 1 RR p Rft 

far R Tp fM?f FT FTF % FT fF, RfRF RFftF Tp FTF W, FfRR, Ff# TTFTO, 
yfel TTO FTT# PFT, PTFT «ilel % I FT TTFF PF FTT fFFF % FTT FTF R FTT# 
JllH P | FrRpR FFTFTFFT 3TR, tRTrRT 2RTTFF RR, TTFT-TRT Kvl tRTrRT 

Rft ttt 3Rr§m R m i ^Rr fRr R Rtt trtT Tft Rm Pirt I ttR ^trt 1 1 
FTT TRF % Hvl^d FTefT 1 1 

FTT TTTF % RsM % RTF ^ FFFT FT FMT, pR ^5 TF-R# #F ^ % 

Rttr rT, cft ftt ftf ft fRR Fim mft rjt^t ffrt 3R ftt ftf % rtr 

ft RR % Rr i fR% fRR, fRR 3tr, R to R frRt fRRtRR tfp i 

fRR ^p TOF R TP FRvftft I FF FFRT FT F #TT, FF FT fRR Rt Rr I FRF 

R frR^T I fRRRr fR Rft, fRR ff ft Rt fTm frf R frRR I ff 

FR^FFT, FfPFF fRtF Rf-Rf FF, fRR FfpTF FT F?F FFRT I FflF fRr FTF 

% fRR RRR frR R fR, ffR fRR ffp Rt tp R ff^f fRRR^ 

Rf FFTFT I FF ^f PfR FTF tectldl % FRf% R Rf FTRR F> TTfR R d, R FTF 
iRRRtRTFRRRtRrRtfRRFF ^Rft *f Rfr t, R ^tRtR Rff 

FTPTRt I PFRfR 3TTFFTT R RtFR f FF FT FF fR TRRrfM PTRll 

Rt ftft fttfT pR R fR ftft fR fRRRF F fR tp, fR fftp Rft flfRRF 

R R %T RfT PF FTTF FT R?TT FFlRT? FF PF fFFTT R I F TTFTTT t i 

ftf Pi R fRP - ffR pft ft, R PR pfR f?itft ft fR ptttf Pf fft fft fR 
I R ptttf R fftfR i f^ fR R tR R, ffijf ft^ffft, fftfR^tifftfR 
Rt R fR FfRr f^f Rt fRf ff, fttpf ^R, pR RfiffR fR i RRf fR Rt 
fRpFT % fR fftR Rt fF ftf fRFTR R R fff ftf f^R 1 1 Rt R f§f tttR 

fR fR R I R PR 3TF FFTFT fF> PfTTTF R fR PpR vTfR Pf fFiR FTFT Tp Rp 
FT FFF P RtfR FTF) PpR TTP P PTF fR PFT FT I FFffF) FFR Tp RFT R 
RTF FR R I RRt 3TF ^fPrFT FTF fR 1 1 Tp R TFFF FRF §P, R Rf pR TTF 

fRF R Rtfr I Rt ^tR fs Rft R ffR ffftf Rft R fR ff ?ttF Rf pft 
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RF' Riff RTT TlR#, telTT MET Ft TFT %, FRR# T5TT RTT# RTT I ## RTTRRTt RRFTRT ^nf%TT 
FRT# Hit# t, tlS'i RR Tift #, RRT RRT ^R RR T# # I FRR RTRTR ^ RTT# Rt t #TTT, 
RT#RRT R#Rff, RTTRit #t RRT f^IT %, RR 7# t Rt I FR RR RT#f % •STTRTR c# R7fF RRR 
# RFR #t # "3ftT RHd RTT RRT f##R 3TR Ft RRT t, TIT#t RcfT RTTRT Riff TFT, fef#R RR 
?fwl, Pld<b) H^Rdl #, R T Rf##<#tTRTRRft#R#RTRT%#t#R?r#RRFft 
1 1 R#f#TT RTTR RTT RRT RFT RTRTRT FT RRT I #f RTR f#RTT R#, TTRT RTRT % Rt RF 3f# 
^J# RTRT % #R F^RTft Rt #[RTRT | FR# RRT RRT TTTRT TR#TT | 3TTRTR R?t TFRfct RR, 
#f%R FR RR RT#f # RRfrT Ft#t | #t# JR 3TTRf##f #, 3TR# RTR# R#f Ftcft I ## 

«wTRb RTRRvR ^ RTTR #t t RR# fg RTRR eft RRTR 1 1 #t #t RTTR Ft, R# # 
RRf RTT RtTR FT, RT# sj’^Pw RTT Ft, 3TR5T RS# §3TT Ft Rt FtRT % TRT#t RRT Fttft 
^RR RT RTlft #RTT RS# Riff Ft RTRT I RF rflisldl I RTTR RT#t, RR -3TRR RS# FtRt #, 
RT RtFR FtRT I RT RjR Ft I Rt F# ### 3TTR#t #FTTf#RT #R, tR#tf#RRT, WR^R 
RTflR, Rift FR f#TRT T# 1 1 ## RFT RTRTR # f##R#tT # SRR FtRT RT%R | 

RtR #t#f R5t f#RTTRR | ## TpTT | % RTFT # RtR 3T1RTT RFT #tRTT RR f#R R# 
t 3TRTRT RR# f I RR RRTR RF 1 1% RTRT R#f F# RFT RTTR RRRT I, t^RT^f ft§tR#T 
^ TftTRRT RFRT I, RR 3TTR RTFet t Rt RTR 3TR5T Ft, RT ^TT Ft RT R Ft I •STR ’FR 
RRtRF RFtgR RR JR RR TFt 1 1 RFT Rit%R RRR |, FRR RTTR ^ Rt R? ^ 
^TRT ^ RRRTt '^RT I FR% RF Rt R^f ^TsTT t% Rt fjftf^RT RFT RT^ f, Rt RRTR ^ 
t RT RRT R^T % RRRT RRT Rt, FR% Rt R^t ^TRT % 3TTHTR ^ t, Rt# ^ ?t I 
Rt RtTR FRRT RtfeR 1 1% ^ RRR Rt FjftPRR RTT^f Rt R% I RRR Ft % RRR 

^RTIR % F^jftf^RT # Rf^TRi Ft, RFT Ft I '3TTRTR ^ fjttf^RT RT ^ RRT R^§T RtTR Rtt, 
Rt^egS Ft, Ft I ^tR RTR R?t RF I % % 3TR5T ^'uf|pTR< Ft, R^t Rt JR 

Rft R^RT, Rt ^R RtRRtT R^, tg<l4) Ft RT^" I RRTRRt RTR % R? FR RRRTR Ft RT^, Flt^T 
Ft FR RTF # I 

RRtRFR5tRTR'3TTR^RFtFtT#|, RF ftRtTRRtt RR T# I, RtTR?t Rtf^R RTR 
1 1 ^ ^RT RTTIR^t gf f% RFT Rt ftRtTRRft RtT RRTR ^f%RT I, Rt RTRTFft R$ 1 1 
■RR RTR RTTT ttt fR SR ^ >3TRT ^TTR ?R RTRf Rt eft fRT 3RR^ R# R^T $ 
?FfR ^ R^RT? Rt RTFRT f #T -STlRRiT RTFRt ^tt |, % 3Tf§TRT % ^IRt RTRFtt 
RtR ^RTT Ft, t<JF RT#, Tftn RT#, RRR RRRTt fvT 1 #^ ^ f#R I €tRT I, #f^tR RF 
Rttt g?T# Rt# % xtrj r% rjtr # ## RTR^t T# RT# Rt 3RRT#t Ft ^ftT RT^ Rt FB^ 
RTRRj Ft RT R Ft, RF RTR Rt # T#FR RT# Rit R#f #RTT 1 1 R#tf# RTT# RtTR R^f FlRH 
FT, FRR#f RTFR f% ■3T#^RR -3?^ RTT tt F#tf#RT R# RT# RFT I #f^tR RR RTR^R^TRT 
Fftft t-FR TTRR FRft RFT, # R^f RTRRT, #f#R #R f#RTT | Ri^ FRTT RR#RtT, R 1 ^ 
■Sttr RR ^ ^ttf#RT FR# RFT RTTR RiT Tt 1 1 ^RT# I R#t ^RTRT? RR# RJR ^R ^ 
RT I FRf#R % FR 3TR5T RtTR RRTRT RT, FR RR# TftTsRT RTF# t, ^lT TftTsIRiT FT# FT^ 
FR# RtR '3T#TRTRT R## ## RtT T^ 1 1 FR#tR FR RtTR # FRTR RtTR R?RT RTRT 
1 1 RRt RTTR # FR t3% RRT# t RTT^ RTR RR RJTR 3T# Ft# 1 1 RR# FR# F#T#TRT F# 
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f I eft ?TT ftFTF % 3»iH=tit FT T>IH t T# '3TRTPT % TTFT TTTTT F Ft STTFtt 

FTlteTt 3TFT OlltflH TF TG.3I <t«h # I 3i?lNl 5dTi t STTTTTF Tit d'cMil ^TTFcTT ? vTlf^T 
t I 3# vTI%T % SdR'l", fei t FT, 6 Hit # ^ FT FFT Tit ^iieai f, TWlTti Titif '*TT T T f#S 
jTTrlT % Tit #T TsffW teF t, ^tTi Fit I TTt t Tit WTFFT f| I HfTM TF fWWTT tt TFT 
ftttt t 3§d pwtwt t ft? f^tt tiN 3ttr snt Tit ftttt % 3m j i ttfst i eft tf yd<Hi<b 

FWTFWi f#TT % I Fti< 'Ft ‘Hl<d HFl^ll^td % FTT#, FT# ■SIFT TTPT Hf?t 3d>lri, 3Te£| fdm 
t, 3Tdit ^Pl 4 l t, eft Fit 3TNTt TFT % TFT ft# eFTeft t I TWffti 3PTT 3TTF #Tff <#l 
Tit, eft #TTT t 3TFT ^t Ft 3# 1 1 FTTTT Ft TFT # I, FTTTT Tit #t Fit FtTTT, tfWiF 
3TFT 3Pltt «MI^ ^ <tdK t F? 'diet t, 3ftT 3(iHetit 3-H feT t etifidl^ Ft 'Jllefl % I 
?TTf# g^f g:jg g3TT 3# 3TT?wt IT3TT fTi FW # TTFT fWi Tt FFTT ftlFWFt Tt 3TFTW 
tt^TT Wt t, 'i'l'hl 'FTTiT tttt % HKI 4tdi FTTfePT fti Wt '3TTTTT I ft Fit t I 3ftT Tt? WITT 
M t TTF5T TTTFTT | FT## TITFT I TTt #T t Tvtt **ft F$f TTFFTTTT, ft TTTT % I tf#T 
TF TTTT TWtfti s-Me+i TFT 3TFT TT? fti ftiT Til 4 WFT mid, #t FSftdt TFT ei'IIHI T>f<iH 
Ft FTTTT 1 1 TWtftitt W5# t fti TTTFW FF TP# #? TFT FFTit WFTF TTTt FF F$T 
fttft 3# WTt^ T^t dTT T^t ^leH*t ^ fete>, , 3ftT TFT FFTFT'TTTTF Ft, TTt FT <?iT TTTT^ 
^FFBT? 3TFT FT# #f f^T 3TTT Wp5 WFTTT Ft F# t #T TT ^T, #T TTTW FTTT f#T#t 
TT# 1 1 WTF Wt TTF# ##t Ft, e# TF Tf#WT ftWFT Ft, f?TFT#T TTT 1 1 TFT TFT 
TFT WT# % f# #, TTTFW TFT 5PTFT-WTTTTF Ft, #f FT FTTWTT #T 3TTT? WF TTt 
Flf#TRWT WTTT Ft F#t | T? 

Ttk cF# t % -3TTT# WF FT I fa WTFT % W^TT #T 3TT#, TTt T5T #Ff TFT TIFT 
W# FTTTTT, #T FIT# W# # ^TF# #ft I #T TF ’ft f#TT T# I ?TT# fWTTft 
T 3# fTT^TFT# ^RTTT Wft T^T§]TTft fTTTft # TTTTT Ft #T, TF TTt TFTTT TTTT 1 1 

Tft-TTTTT WT Ft #, WTT # FTTF^ft 3TTTJT Ft, ttt, TTTT TTsT # ft#T t TT^ #f 
FtTTT 3ftT TF TFT Tt I, T# TFT Ft, tt 3TTTT ftFTFTt TF TFT TF TiFT, fttFFTt TF 
TFT TT# FFTTTT t, TTt FT% TTF TFT TTltf 3# TTTt f#T# t TFT # FTTT-ttf 
# TFTTTHt # 3TFT T§T pTTFT ttT T5T # ftTTTT fTt, 3# ftfFTTt 1 1 ftfFFTt 
t tr t T# t TJFTT WTTT% 3TTFtt 3TTTltt TtT 1 1 t FT TTTT TF TTF #f TTTTT % 
FT TTFF t TTT TTtT Ft f#TT 3TTTTtt f#TT 3# TtT I FT, t TTFTTT f TTT TTtT TT> Ft 
% fF^TTFft Ft, ^TFT TTT7 Ft TTT WRTT TT TTFT TF T Ft I 3TTT TTT T# TTt tt TF # 
Ft I 3TTTTF TTt 3TTT 3TTtt TRTTft TT ^TFlft TT# 1 1 T # 3TTT TTTTTit TiT TTit I 
FTt ^T# t FuJvjft FTlt t triT STTTTT Tit 3-3 fcl Tit TTTT STM TFTit #t f#T 

TTT I TFTit 3TTT% TFT TT# ^ %f#T5T i#dgd #TF #f TT, TT TF t, TF TF 1 1 
Tt €tTi |, FTT STTT #T I tfTFT TF TiFTT TFT ^Teft 3TTTPt Ft TTit t, Tit? WTFT 
=FT #f, 3TTT tt tt TiFT 3T1T TTi #TR T#t T# I, # FTlT f#TT TFT€#J?TT 3TTTT 
#ftt % fcRter 1 1 3ftr # 3 ttttf f# Ffnttt i 

tt ?TTF 3TTTt FTf# TiFT TTTT % 5RT t #T TTTT Ti T?T # FT pTTFT T^ftT 

TTTJT FtTTT t TF T# t ?«TFTTTtF TF, ttTit-TTTit TF I Tt pTTFT F’ttT FTeJF #F 1 1 
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kRft-TTRft 7Tft TT^ 3 ?TT TTF fa TJT TFf R^ft fa R-TTT 3TRf^RTf Rt RdilddE 
Frit st-w fa( m fvRT i Tt tM rt ftttt ^?t Rtff % Ft, ?skt '$Rfr, 

RRlf RT7?TT% Rf, TR""?t R?t EE3T, T5t%, T% WET, FT TTF % I SdftfT ?? RTRt ^Pldis 
si<?nl ^ eR R <*K(3i^ TTT R, eR % chi<yi^ rR F— $hT TfET TT T% =hi <<gH 
TTFt, FT 3ftT TTT 7^ t 3ffT R|E EW RT if ETET 1 1 7ft RTt? R RTT TER t, T?T 
R?TT T? RETT %, <j)t=M «Mlrl f I RE TE Ti?t TTR% I 3?E \JtfA Rldf) 

RFT r4t, RETRE, 3fftR TTTRf T^Ft, FRTTf 7# §T I, #7 Tit ddtedlFf TT I affTTE 
ftE ^TRTT I ?RTt TE# RTTRTt ^ Tt I Ef%T F*f RET 7ft7RTT I, TTT Rt 7# I RE FRt 
did til (3c) Elt) F I ^f^tET 3TT Rt RT77srT% «MI 7^ tf EIF k, 757T=Ft T% TFT % RT TTT 
7^ f , REt TTFT Tk TT?t f TT T?E TET FEt I TRRR c^RT E?% ^ f T, ®TgcT TFT 
RETTETT FT RTTRT TtRTTf fa, Eft RT, FTT# FTlt fa EFT F7TRf dTl^l, RT RTTt #7 
RTtfRE '3TRBT R?f ddl'4'd TT E# Ek I FT RTTt Rti FT TTT 4)<sk Tot Rtf§T$T Rt #7 
TIE I, WJ RTRff Rt <|ET fa I F7T TTF % FTTtt RTk FtEf I #7 RTT Ett £ REEFt 
tt fa? Rt EtFT kREET t, #7 FEft ^Ff #7 TFET 7Ttet I, cfr FRT7f, dElf 75t% Ft? 
TTP,7^ «ET^ 1 1 ftT7 =F7l?f eft ^TF f^TERlt % I ?7Tt 7EF t W TJT FT 

3TET% cBFT, 3TT7TET efTT, F*f ^TET'Ft F7 ^flR MdiFHI Rt 1IR xRRt 1 1 P^f 
M ^ ^T ^ cET RETTTT % ftETTf <3TRR R^TT #7 #t I ^37R5t REfR 
I, ^fafa ^37T# fa( #7 FlEft I ^ET7 ^37T% ^ if '3TET 7RTT=Tf Fit, ?7T RTT T7 fa #T 
%ET Ft, T Ft employed, cfT T 3TET FTEEf ^Pt, R 3TET =T^t, T TifF ^f7 TiET 
«tSdl ^TFT I ^TF ■STFEEf 7Tf?RT 1 1 

3TFT TlR HlddM t, 4f7T, RF7T, TRf7T «T77T Tft 3TEE^ I #7 Tt 3T^f M 

t, TETTF FRT I, Rf^T FtTTT 7TT7T OTEFT jfldd 7TET% TFT % I oftT ■3TER, T ■3TRE TEFT 
-STET 7TET 7TER t Ri OTFT TiET Rfif, TFT? 33E)Et TTT TTT, RTcff TTTT cJITI 
TETf ^f T# TF RT^pf fa FT TRT fa$l T5^cR7 FT T^ ^f7 TTFTftTRTT Ft RT I # 

I dR, T% TTT 3TRFft k?f 1 1 flRf Tk=R7 Tf feTTEF ^ <$5 T^f TTFTT TTFTTT I ^TR 

^ TTFTTT fkdcIM kf %«ET R TRT TFT? F3T% ^ ^PTT if T?T 3TTRff ?R T?f, T 
TF TjHTTT RF RET7 R R? T7 TRT R TEET 7RTT7 tR I fa RR Tft aTET^t TT*=HT? 
R, 3TT?Tk Ff, EkfSFTT R I fa 3TTJT | #TT I fa fa Tfr Tlcff TT RTftET Ft, 

tM TTcff cR fa tR i fa ?ttR fRq ^Rn? FEEff I, ^Rtt? fetR I rt% ^ 

cR%, TTET fa Rr I TTffk REff fh 3TTRff, fafa 3n?k Tt RET RT 7TR^ f ' 
?T TEff Rf RTT RET 7ETR R I TF fa 7TRTTT I T^W cR 3TEER T^TT Rf flk^T 7Tf7TTlR 
R Rt? RTRft odltedH, TTRff7 RTR ^ TTTR I, fa F7k Tf^ R TTT I RRET ^fTR T 
f%%Rr 7fT7n?R R yTTTT rRr RET rR T?^ t, 7TTTT rRt RET 1 1 TTf F7ER 7TERT 

I I 3ET7 RET T RT I TTf Tfif, TFf RT t ?T tR Tfif I T^ Tn^ R T#f Rtf RET 
1 1 TTkET R #7 ReTIRT T TRTf I, RtRReET R I fa TF f RT I 

RT R TTTT fa 7TTET RT R?l 3TET REET I % FTR RTET RfRIR^H 3TEF 
Ff^ifTRTTTTRfTft TfFRw I, k 7TT TE^ET TTTTT TEff Rff 1 1 TTT ^?T T?f TETET 
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t, FFf OTRTFff FTFT ft I ft I Ft TTF FFt ^T tt TT^tF FTFTf 1 1 FT, FT, ftft t ftTFF 
FF FiFT FFT % 1% ftft Fft FF tftff Fft FFF FTt-Fct Tift f$T t <+>lH t frl^ FlMl 
«Mlfl % I Flft 3RFT-3FRT ttST Ft ?It 3TFft FTFT f FiTF Fit, tltd tt 3ldyW)F FTFT 
Ft, FFT ff'fl Ft I FTtf ft FF% Fj|cT ft 4) Fft Fft I FF% tit 41 Fft ft FFF f ft ft 
4M Tf, Fffft FFtt ftf^ wt ff i^TcBt ^ttfsffi ttfsrt t FTFTtf tt FTFFft I tftF 
FTtft pFTFT Stl'lKF'b FF f % Fkd FiFi FT?t 'Jll^ ?TT F'W Fift, FF ^Pldl FF 
Tft % I FTTTT 6Hl(l FFlf-Ri<94 f T^LIFd Fft FT Fit I FFlt TTTfTT t 4) <9^ f FFiTFF 
F Ft, ?TTfvTR FFf tlfaft 7?sft, FTFTft FFlft FF3T f % FFlft ill<4tFi Fiqiit 4l<l % 
FTFFft Ft I FF <jfr FftfW Ftt TTF FTFTtf F?f I 

f 4t FFt f?T tt FFTft TTF FFTTtf FJT FFi I'FilM I, 3W FTF I TTlftF 
pM-» F -3FFST 1 1 gt FF Fp^RT ft Fft-ttT FTTf TTF FTFTF I, ftclft FFTt 
f?T tt #T ^FlffT I '3TRTFft FTFT I Ft ft TTTFt Fit 3IT# 1 1 F^t I TTF FTFlf F$, 
'FTRTPft FTFT F% F^RF, TR Fit 3TTft TSft 1 1 ft? f fTFFT | ft tt FTFTf FF ?ft t, 
tt? 30tt TT?FFft FI? ?ft I TTF FTFTf I tt? gt ft$FTTT I ft FTT-ftTT FF t fF? t TTF 
FTFlf f^TcFfP FFlt f?TFftfFtttFfttft ^lt4t, OTFltt FTFT I tf^F tRF FTF 
t F1FT FFtt F^f, Fltt Ft FftT t FM F^f F^cft, F F5t^ FtT^F F F^ft 1 1 FtT^F t 
FFTFFT Ft ft?ltt I, FTFT tt I F1FTR Ftcft 1 4t % F|F t^F) FTJFt ftFFlt 3HF 
3FFf FTF t ?FTTt, FF tt Fit 4, Ft FFlt, 3TF FFF^t OTT tFT Ft, FFFtt «TF 
FFt t, FT 3TTFFT tt Fit ^T t Ft, Ft F3FT 1 1 ?F& ^ FFFT I, Fit, FjF FFt 
PtFiFt 1 1 FIFTt tt FFtt 1 1 31F F1FT F?t FFlt Fot Ftt%§T F, FF tt FFtfFR 
Fttftt ft' ^t Ft, FFFft F^f ^Tltt I Ft FTFF t ^Tlt, fFf^F ft FI^FT #F 
1 1 ^tl FF FTF7 1 JF?ltT t FIFT Fit FT?tt 1 1 tlFFT t|FF FFW FTIFT t ft FTFT FF 
^T?ftT FFlt t ttr ?FT FFT ?TF tr Ftt t, Fltt FFlt t FTFT FF FJTtt 1 1 
tt ft STF?T t, FFT Ft?T t, Fft ^Ft F^tF, ftF FTF FFt Fftft cptF FlttF FTF 
FFt F|F FTft i§f, ?FftR ft Fff F?F ft Ft, F^ ^T ftft t, Fft Fflf I FF ttft 
FFlt t Sft Fft FFlf I 3TF ftt ■SlFft FRft Ft, Fft ^?ft tt FTF f I F^ '3FFft Ft 
Fft Tg$ft Ft FTF f I FFlf tt FtIF FTF f tt FFfT t Fft '3TTFT I tftF FFTF ■3PTft 
FRfrT FRt t Ft ttft ^Ft tt tlTlt tt ttf^RT, ^ ^Ft t Ft ttT Ftt tt FFF F^F 
Ftltt Flft ft Ftt I FFFtFtTFfff I t FTFFT f, t FFFFT | F^ FIFT ^ FFTt Ft 
ft TT^ FTFT t, ttT Ft ft 3TTF9FFT f, FR tft f I t§T f fftt t ttT F^f ftft tt 
FRfrT ft I Ft ?F FF t FITF ?F TT?F tt tif Fff tt FTTFTft FTFT 1 1 f ■3TTFt ft^F 
FSFF I, Ft-ftF FIFt f I TTFT Ft ■STTFlft FTFT tt ^t FRfrT ftft Flff^, FF^ft 1 1 ^Tt, 
^TTFTft FTFT, ^1% ft #T FTFTR, ?Fft F^Tf-f^RFT? FT ftffFF ftft FTftT I f Fff FTFFT 
F5F Fiff ft, FF Ft FFlt tt T^t§TffTF f Ft ff §FF F^ I tftF TRF FF f ft 3TFft 
FTFT f FFTf-ftlFTf ft, FTltt ftFT FTff^ ttT Fct FTt FFTt ttT FiTF ft ?F FTFT f 

Ft, ^TFft FTFT f I FTltt FFF FFT? FTltt 3TTTF FFF FF f ft FF FTFt t ft -3TTF FFFT 

Ft f Ft TTF?T Tit FFTt TTF FiTF Fft I FF ftft f FiTt t, FF TTF FTft ft Ft ttft 
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3 rtt# RT, # #t an^t |i #t#R rM # rtt# # rrt #tRTT Ft rt#T I fr# 3ftr 3m 
'jHdl #, 6Hl^ #, Rt 'If?! Ft I 

RR FH# *1# RtR? RRT # FR# RTF# RRT Rft R>#iRr4 1 1 RF I RtR 

RRT # R^RTRT R#T eft #P#t TFTFT# t, ##BR Rp? R#T fc#t R^f TTR^TrT 1 1 R^IRR 

# I r^i^rt r# rrr# 1 1 rr # rrt ^r4*#i rtr f#r tt^rtrt I, fe#t # 

RtgRT, RtR TTcRrfT f, RT#t RT#t eft^RTT f# I #1#TR # Rt #t FR1# Rf#T5R #> R# RFT #3 
% RRRt HER RRT ## RTRTR R$f Rt ^FT cRTT R>FT? RTT Rt Rj3 

?Etf#R Ft RT# I % FRT# #BR5T R# I fRR# I #t g# RRRTT SRTR #RT 1 1 RRT% Jt 
RRR# RR#t RRB #TRRT 1 1 RRRT RFT ?TT WT <3TFT HRTTT # RT?R, Rt R# #t# % %#t 
RlU l 4! RT T# I RR R£R #, FT RRF #T HRTR Rt ##T R# RTJT Ft# I, R% #R #RFT 
Ft# 1 1 3?tT # RTR# RTFRT fRR RTR # eft FR# RR# fNt Rt## I FR# eRtf T&F R# 
1 1 eft # FR# ^5 ###t W RT# FRTFT f#TRT RTT#-RtF RF RT# ^R# R#t, ##t 
TT^TM I, RF I -3ftT Rt 1 1 # RRR# F#RT RRFTTRT ft#T RTR fe#t R# #RT R# RT 
T# I FR RTF # 1 RTR ##t # 3#T RRTTR3 FIR 1 1 # R$t RTFRT % % fHt TTR#<ft 
M R# #Ksll4l RT# I FT # RTFRT |f#T RiU-Mtffl Tt<#R<i RFT RFT ##R RR# R# 
R# I #f#R # R# RTFRT I Rwf ciftf^Ttr ^ R^RT ^f ^ =E^ I WeTT |% 

TTFET ^§T cET% cEP I 3R #E ^iM I ^FF f ^ ^ eft ^ I ^ 

^li afrr ^ 1 ^^ I ^ fNt =bt « tfr f%fRr jbtF 

f I 3Fjft«r-3Ejftcr cBT% ^ I 

eft ?¥ fr R FF RRT cE RP# ^r rR RTRT ir rJW T^ 1 1 TTTfr FRlft ^Bt^RT I ^ 
Sfl^FE RIRTR , FT RTF t FR TRR^t RTR^ rR, #T 3TN^ T^T wftfe «BT Ft 
cER I # cETRT, rR I FTt RR t FR RFFft §Tf^T RFBR R| 3ftT ?TT ST % fa 
Ft TR#^ t R|, RFI^ eft RF R Ft RT^f | eRff^E R# RE RRT RE RFF^ ^ RF Ft 

I FR% RTFBt FTRr FtTft 1 1 ^ ^ 3TN% cEFT RM Rt RE R|R RTiRE ^R %, f^TFBt 
RRRT RtflR, ^ RRR ^RRT 1 1 RR Rt RTRT M 1 1 RRT RR% R^ RFFT ^R 

I I FR RTF t FRBt RTRT R5t RR1RT 1 1 #T RFf RR^f RRT efit FR^ RFI^ % Rtf 
forr RT f^Tft RR&tft % 3 ^ 1 , Rt W RR RRRT TRR TETRI I, RTFBT TfERR 
RRRT 1 1 FR%tT Rt 3TN% RPT^ RRTR I RF FTft FR RR TTRTR I ^ FRT^ RFTt fHl 
RR TTRIR I Ttft RTTR ^ flrq I Rpft 3TFT RTF^ I % RF RTRRft RTRT R%, RTR^BT Ft, 
T#BR Ft RRt ^ RR% ^T %, RN^ TPR ^t, eft W Ft, «(ft ^?tt R$t RTR 1 1 

R^ RTR^ RT^t Rt RftT t RTTRtt RRR R$t Rt%?T R?t, RR ^ RR# RR# Ft R#t RIT RT 
RtR ^?ft # RTFBt RftRRT RTT#, Rt #3# R#, RFT FR# RR#TRt feRT RTF# t, FR F# 
RtT# I RF RTR RFT Rif Rt RTR RTRT R# FTf# R|RT# RR# 1 1 oftT RTRT R# fT#t R#, 
RfrRj RTRRR Rt TTTRT^FB 3#T TTR#tf#R7 TRT3R # RTT# RtR RR# RR#t # I 

anRRR RRT RFT RR TTR3R # ? RF RFJJR R# ##t I, RFl#t ?RT# I R# t#T RJR FT 7 
FR# ?TFRR RT^-R%R TF# t, RvRTT # R# f#T Rf#RTRT RRT#t RtR# RT# TF# % 

#t FRT# t ^TR# TTR f#RRTT RF ^RT RTR 3TTTTTR R# Ft#t # I RR RFT ## FR# F^B 
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Tt H6l£l $elld) FT*t ^TFTFft TTTT 4>e1efi TTeft ft, 44 4^51, Tdlf4) 3dd4 3T9T T T-~3T^T T r 
HldlfJ If, d)l^ F^> 2ft I Tt 3iitll4l Hid I MFI^l $ v \\<& 4 $)d T!?t 2ft yd) d<F % f^ITTT)t 
T)F4 % Tt l4eft TTeft 2ft | 3TTff TFT 2ft I ^fcfcT TFT M6l4) ^dld)! % TFT TTT % ?J*% 
3TT3T 4)<ddl ^ TF 6Hl4 W, TT44 3FTFT TFdl 3JT) f^FTT, f4) dd4*4) TFFt? y?tTT 
Tt 4tT Ft T^t 2ft, cjt <|*4 4 TT) ipft | ^ri4 HI^H FtrfT I - f4) d(ld)l TFT TF fTFHT 
3TTTSTT) % I F^> % d<6 % 3TTT f 4 ^Tst TT^ffaft f4dl TF4 2f “F^T 3ftT 4l-d” TT TRSt 
3TR f4) d4^ TT3T ?^dl cffch TTT 1 1 df4)d 3Tf4 Tc^ft *4 3W^) TTT t, TT T$T TT, 
FT £4 t FT, vid TTF FT f^FT TTTef % TIT I 4 Md Tfd 4 3TIF 3TT4 TTF TM1 dl6d 
t TT TFT F§44 T*4, TF4 offT FIR Tld 4 ! I f^FT TTF % Tl44, 4fFT TTT %? ?Js5 4tFT 
%, 3TT^ 4tRT |f, 4l J 4 T)t eJHld ^ 4l^ ^ f4) rfpfl T)t HSd)l4 % 3ttT elSld ^ 4l*tl 

1 1 TTT4 F?tTT 3TN^ TFT t4 ^TT TF 44 1 1 FT TTT FT 3TTF faTTT t 4, Tyffo FT 
THT TTFT TF ddlrl 3TTFT) HIHH % I 3fT) %, <4f4)d FTl4 T? fldM 1 3TF FT TIFT 3TTFT) 
HIh 4 TTlf STRIFT T) TfcpR TF Hdltf t" I ^it Rft 4)^1 %, <3ftT 3TR f4 4 lls T 

^ 4r, ^TF 4t 3TFT 'SR^t WRT ^ ^t I FT TRTt # fTTTT TRTT 

1 1 3TTf%T 3TFT TFRFf 1 1 ^ FHT OTI^t, ^T FHT difF 1 ' I 4f4)H 

TF ^t TR f4) Hd^dch cBt Tt§T FtTT ^ I Tf^FT 3TRR 3? f? d^dl T^t FTrTT 

^ ^PlMI T)T I T?T ^t ^ J ll eft doi?4 4)4) 3ttT Ft4t did I TfTFf FT did ^t 

f4nr T^t d)^ 4 n fcfr tttf He^'di 4trt, 4t2t, tNr 3Tfr ^ y^T yr ttt fttt i 
f^TTeFt 3TRRT 3ffT TWftf^RT I 4f tHRTT 3TfT ST§Tf TT TTT Ft, T4rFT TTTT 1 1 
FT Tdld yr F^f 14 dK TFTT % I d^d Tift did FT TTF4 ^ OTl, T^t TFT I dd)T4 TTTd 
TTT T^t 3TRTT TT TTTiT TeftdT fdFft 3ftT TT ddl Ft? TF did Fteft ^ I 

^IT f4) 3R 4 T)FT TT^ TtT TFT) TT t fo, 3T^TTT ^f T^T, 4 # 3TTTTT T) 
TTTTRyrt 4f, f^Fft TT^FTf^ 3rr^t TTT I TT3Tt, TRTT TTT TFT, TTT TR, 3TTT Ft 
TRT TTTTT T, TF TFT^t TTFTT TTST 3TTT Ft TT^f, FT 3TyT TTT #t I TF TTT TT 
% cBF% dft TF TTT T?t T# I f4^ TFT TTT T TIT TT^t TTTT T?t TTT TFT 
t, T 3TT% T^T T)t I TF eft TFT ^ ^ TTTF TTT T^F M Fteff F TIT T^t TTT 
^ FT TTT RcF yf?TTT TFeft 1 1 FT TTT TFT TTTTT T?t FTT fTT^t 1 1 TTTTT T?t 
TT TFT Ft Tft TtT TT7 TT44t gT TRTT 1 1 ^fTFT ^ eft TTfeT TTTT) feff 4r TlfFF, 
^T# f^-TTR T^ T T?t §TffcT T#, fort dft ?TffeT I 3ttr TTT TF I fFTT T 

^ I, f^ff 4r TTcF-^rf yr tttt t# I, TT^-^rf tt yfrr, FTffirrtM, fTR4 Ttr 4f 

TFT 3TFT, cFF^ t f^ f4t FF I, F^f f^TTlff ft I TF eft TT$t TIT T^f I ^ TTT 
FRT I ttcF TFT TTT) TtTf Tft TFTT TFT Tt ^ FtTT TT%T, Tt FT) TT^FFT 
^TT ^TT f^FTT TFt, f^T TT TFT T^ fFT F FT T Ft I FTlf JTT TTT 4i, §TFTf 
4 f^RFT 1? % TTTT TF TFTT t4 FtrfT t f4) rfFft T)t 3TTT TF ^ I TF TFTT T^f 3TTTTFF 
^ TT^T T# TTTT ^ Ft^ I? ^T ^ TT^tT TFTT f^ FfT) TTT TT fet ^ 3FTT TF 
^Hl, TF FT) FRTFFT %, yd) vjiHdl T) TF% TF I 3ftT FTT) T%-T% ^T TT) Hid ^ I FT) 
^ TF| % f^TTT ^9T F ^TfT TFT Ft Tt T^T vTT^T^t ^FFT TFTT I, T# T?t 3FTTT Tft 
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3Tf#W!R F, 'ArA 3TWW Ft TTW5TTT I vllffk %, TFT TWI •EFT WT# 3TTW#, authoritarian 
§^TcT I, eft RTT# wt WTW Ft TTWI# f I WfWIW WW RTTWt TTTW WWT TFTTT 1 1 #t WF WTTT 
3T^W#tf%Wt##f#W# WW#I #TWFTRTWWW#f#WT#ttf#!Wi§qtwJW% 
R'+^Jll camps # I # #f wftjTTT Ft Wldl l| WWW# ^<3«E< f#I #t #9T # R^-fl camps 
t # WtW FT # f#WI# 1 1 

TTt WF#t WTW #T WF t 3TTW# f#tr #T W#F WSW fWTTTWT # 3TTW3WWI Ft, Wt ^FRT 1 1 
WF#t WTTT WF t f#I WFT STREW Wt $T#T #, FTT W# 3TTW f#W!T# I WTW WF Wt W# ft 
t WR# W#TF #, Wt# Wit RWW# RTTW WT#, RWW# 3TIW WWW WR, RWW# 3TTW f#R # RW# 
TTt W WfWT#, RWW# TTFTWTTT #, RWW! f##f % FT f#Wir#, WF#t WITT I #T ## % EFT 
Ft I WW##R TTt FTTW# W##t tf , #T RWWIT WIT# #TTT #t RTTWIT P# FtWT WfWW 3TTW W# 
TWTTT W#, RW% WFt#t W# I f#W Wt# #, f#W #TWt % RW^ RWWIWI FTW RWTWT WT RW# 
WT WWT# WT WTW WTWf^WW WR f#I R^Ff# WIT f#WT, WTWf^WTT RTTWIT FtWT Wtf^t I TTW 3ftT 
SRW 3TT# | WWT WR, WWT W W# I RWW! WF# Wtf , W# TTt f#TTT# 3TTW W$W R3T## Wt ’FTT 
WTWit FTT ^PT #, FTT ^PR #, WRT WT## FTT WWWW # f#RT# % 3TTW f#W!W wtf WI I 
^ TTW! WF W9W t WTWT WIT, WW 3TTW# WIFT % RTTW % WSW W# # T#tWIR WITTTT 1 1 #f#W 
3TTW TRW WITPWW W W# WWW TRW WT WTTW5T, WWF Wt TR# WT, 3#T Wt WITW W# RW# 
3TIW, Wt TTW#t# #, TTWFTT Wf W# I W#t RTT# WWWTT# wtf Ft TTWIT# I WW#T#t 3TTWW #t, 
TTt f^T RTTW! fpWTWI 3TTWTWW RW# f Wt RTTW^ TR# W 3TT# F 3TR Wt 3TTW WFT WtFl^T 
W 3TTW WT W 3RR Ft FTTWIT I #T f^TTTt 3TRTRT W^?T Wl 3RR FtTTT 1 1 FTftf^W 
ifft 3TlWWir TTWIF WF % % WF^t 3TWW TTTW% 3TTW FTT WTTT cFt FFT^T 3TTTTTW ^T’jft $TTfTT 
Ft WW#, 3?R §Tffrt ^ WRt W^t I, WF W^T % 3 RRT #T r#W W?t §Tffrt I 3RTTT WT 
W?t $TTfcT, W=F-^tR WT WTtTTT I %Rt# 3TIW WWT^T, 3TTW WWT^i, FWR WWT# WTF WW 1 W, WT 
#T TTtW WWTW, FTRt WF WWTIW RFWT, UTT% WF folWT I W WlRlWI % W5F feWT 3TRTIWt 
WIRT «|ft WTWT F aftr OTTTTTRlWt % cfj WIFT, WF TTt ’^FRT^f WW TTWITft 3 fR W^T RrWW 
WWRTT 1 1 FWR TTTW% TTW# W|tWTTTWF#f%^T#F# RtTF^TT WIT TFWT I, TT# 
WRTT W I 3TTTTTW W 3TTWWW RTTf^TT WR TFWT %, Wl^t 3TTW JlfWW Ff, W# WWTWt #, «F# 

^ siMd TTtW Ff , Wt 3ftT WTTT # I t#TT IJTTWIT TFWT I, W# TTt gWlf-FW# # 
WT#F 3TR FTTWIT WfpW pTW Ft WTTTT 1 1 3ftT # WF TTWFTTTT f ftrFJTT WR TF# ft 
Wt 3tN W-> TRW t Wt 3TTWWt ^ f##W I WF W^f f^I Wltf RWWlt ftWI TTWITTT I, WT ft#W 
WTWWft, 3ttT FTT WTTT # 3TTW W^f wf FTT Wt?W W f# WlTF 3TtT 3 TT WT#WT, FTT #tTT, WWTTT, 
Tft, # Tit, FWR 3TK4t, TTt #RTft WW WTTft 1 1 W^ f#WTft Wit WTTT Wt| # # I WRIT 1 # WTWT 
FWR ^§T wft TT^tW WTWT F I FTTW# TWT WRWT #, ITTTWit WFTWT #, RTT# WWW WRWT t ## 
## WTWT %, WRWT ^t # I Ttf#IW WTTTT TTT# WT 3TTW W#, TTt RW# T5WWW# WF WT# 1 # WF 

wifewrt % i ww## # eIRiu, ftnwR #Rti) wt# ^ #t # wt# i wt witw % wrw # 

tr Ft WT# W W# t #fwiw WTTTT TTT# WT WWW # TTt #T W|# 3 Tf#WI FT WT#t F I 
^ FW TRF # 3TTW FTT W?W Wt RFT# #T RTT# WF# 3TTW WTW TTW f#I WFWT WWW 3TTWWIT 
W# | % #TTT WW 3TTW# WIFT, f#I fWI FWT WWW # 3TTW 3TRTTW W#, ## # WWW #, §1^ 
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^ it, Fftrt ^ ^3TR3 ttt ^ ^ ^ ^ i ^ ttft ^int #|f it, fif omrpfr Ft, 

Fli «l J ll<?fl Ft, FFFft TlSNdl FR% F, FFFit SR FTTTF F fFR FFFTf FT% F FFT F I FFtfo 
?FF F>fi T&F Fit % FT FHT FFT % FT #J ftFTet FFT %, RFFTt FTFF FTFT % I FF FFRT 
FTefcF FtFT FTfiF I FF FTF fFTFjF FFF t fol FFT FFeft Ft F^t FT % FTF, TtfaFT 
FT FTF FR FTFT Ti, FF Ft F^SF FTfFFHFT FTMT itFJT FT FRRTT FFR FTF FT I RFFTT 
FTFTT FTFT i, FF FFtt 3TTTTTF F^$T Fit TTTFTR FTT FTeRF 1 1 RfFF FF FTefaT 3TTF FFT 
FF %, FFtfal 3TTTTTF S^T F?t TTTFTR FTTFft FR Fit FFTrft F% 3TTF% TTFHpjfrT FT, THRT 
F> ^TFFR fFT FF% F§d H^S FFfrfFT Ft F?, FTFT 3TTF THRT% i fstT £{0 F Fit FFTft 
F?t stt, FF fFTFT FT I Ft FT F^t FTF, FfalF FF Ft FtfeT SHIFT FTFFT % I FfF*F 3TTFTF 
FF, TFHtt 3TFF FTT^FT, RFT F^Rw FTFJFT feRIFT FFT FTFT FTTFft FFtft, RFT 
FTFT FFtft FTFcft, f^RR pFTFT FTF^ 3JFTFT 1 1 FT ?TT FF F 3TTF FTTFTT F# I 

■3TF 3TTF Fit RFT 3TR FTTFTT FFTJFTT FTFT % FRF F I FF Ft $H' J ll«fl 3TTF FFFTt 
FTFTT FRt F FT^F Fit RlTFFT TTFFT T3F FTFT, STIFF?! 3TRTTF FFFFF FF, FTTFf-FRTFt 
WTT I TTTfT Ft Ft FRtff RTF FTT^T IFF Ft, FTt^T fottF FFFF 3TTFFT FF RTF, FT^tF^F 
FF^, FFT FFT FTFT, Ft FTt^f FFT FFT I FTFT FT FFT F TTFFT? FFT FT FFFPft s|r 
TFFT fjRT^ 3TRTTF F?t TFFfcT Ft# I Ft ^Tft FTTFt ^RfFT FFT I ?F FF FTFt FT 3TTF 
fFFR Fit, FFtfFT jfFFT Ft TTFTTT i^RT 1 1 R# FTF TTTFT Fit I, TfRT F# I fe 
FR F Ft RTF I 3TR FFT FTT FTF % FFRt 3TFF «Ft ^F F feRFT ?TT TTFF FtFFIFf F, 
FT FRT 3TTF FRF % <3ftT gfFFT % ^tFT TTFTFt ^T TTFFPt? ^R ^ FFFiT FF Ftt^T? 
FF FTFT FTt 3TTF FR I 

FTFF Fit §TttrT % FpF, ^ftT FTFFT FT fFT 3TTFF) TTTFF Ft fFF # t, FF 
^ i, Tt|f% 3TPT FTT FT f=TFTT F^ I F 3TTFTT RF^T# FTt^ Fit FR TTFRTT, F 3TTF FT 
FT FR TTF5F 1 1 ^BF FFRT aftT 3TTFFF FTFT 3TTT ft§FT FFf FFFTTft FF Fit 1 1 Ff^F 
FFT TTTSft FF I Rt % 9ttfa % IFFR Fft FT^f TTF^T, ^TFR I 3TtT f^RTR FR^ 

FFFTt T#FFT Ftt, FT F FTt T#fFT 3TIF I Fit FR?t eft FFT FR>, ?F 

FTF Fl 

FTFFF FT^F 1 1% FFTtt FT#F feeTTt t, FFf^TFF, F§F ^ ^ F?t FFtft 1 1 3TR 
iMldMC, FF ?TR, FFf^lFF % FT% FFT? FFfFFF ^ FT% i Hid ^FFT I TBTF FRT FTIF 
FT FT% i f^T TJTT 3ttT FF FTTT «tFFT ■3ftT FFT-^ltt % TT§F FRFT, Fld4td FRFT, RFT 
TTFRt FTt THRIFT I FHft FTft FFTT % FF F)ll$T?T t^T TTF5T % FFF Fit I F fFTTtt Fid FBt 
FTFF FF Fit ^FR | FFT TTFFT I ?TTfFR F 3TFF FF FFT THB FTFFT | f% 3TTF fTT F 
Ftf^FFT Tf 3HT% ^tT FlfifFT 3TRit Fit THRIFT ^1 FTf^fFT ^ FTF -3HR Fit F F 
3fe FF FR% fo# FF FTt FT^ Ft Fit FTFF FTt %FR f FTF FTti FF Ft I FT, t FTF% 
F^t ^FR ^ Rf ^ft THRT F 3Tlit i I Fit THRT 3HTft, Ft TTFTFT i ^ft FTTeft Ft 
^TF 3TRF «R FRFT 3TFT tf Fit f^TTft TRF FT FFf% FF %FR f l F FTFFT 1| FTF 
F^t I ^5F FF %FTFRft #T FFTFFFR ?F TTF% FTF FFT t? FF TfFFT FT% Fit I 
^TffrT % 3TFF-3RRT fFFR Ft Ft TTF FT^f, FTF FltefFT^F F, FTF 3RHFTfT ^f, FTF F# 
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aftr, ^ftt Ft, ft f^nT =ft ft tf^^tit ^ i 3ttr hftf wet Ft, ftt ft t^f, # 
^ FFTt FT % f^T, f*m Tt §3TT FFF^ ftftT if ^ Ft, FT TTEFt EfcFFT T*?t | FF 
Tmi F^TT TIFlf TI% eft Tt TlcT Ft F?t T^f TTTirft I eft TF ^ FT% ^f ^ FFTTT ^RT 
^TTFT 3ftT f# FT % F^T TTFTT 1 1 

^ Tt 3TTW T^cT TIFT f?RT, TtfaET gff TFT 3TFFTF 3TTTTT XTT? FTHefF Fteft 1 1 
^ Tit TFT TfTT ^?T |, #? aftT # ^ FT if TF TFcFT I Tt TF F^ SRT 3% f 3FFT# 
TffRT FT 3?fT ^TT ETFTT TFT t 'SftT t FTT*t eTT^t =£t T^cT 'j-JlIS^T T^TT FF FFieFF 

1 1 T# ^ 3r, tft wfa £ ^ ^ #t 1 1 Etfor 3 fj%t 3 ^ fi# I 

^TT^fr eRTTT 1 1 ^ FTT TFFT 3TFF% T^T 3TtT FF^F 3 F?F TF?t Tfal T^ I, 3FFF Ff 
TTTTT FiT T^ ^ I Fie? TFT FT =h$ 3TFT FTF), TF FT ^ dtl'hl «ICMI I FF F<£MI F?ti? FFTtt 
FTcF#T fWhi F# FT ^ft, Ft Ft TFTTFT f^sll^it I FT 3TTFF F|F §TffcT % ^T FF 
^ ^TT ^ WTf % FFTFT FT, Ft TFT fTtJF FFT I ^Ff FF FFF f§MFT 
3> TT# FtFT FT ^*1 # FTFeTT FT 3TF$t FTF % 3TNTT Fld4)d Ft #T T3TT=FT 
EEFT fttfl I TTT^ f#T # 3FFFF FgeT 3T1FF)T SEFFTF FeTT f l 

^ I ^ TFTT ^ET fl^T eft T5%t 3TIT #T TTT I ^ET f^F I ^IT f^F I TT I 

[Translation begins: 

Sisters, Brothers and Children, 

I had come to Gauhati a couple of months ago and a big meeting was held in 
these very grounds. - x I had spoken about the condition of Assam and the problems 
which confronted us and what we had to do for the uplift of the people. As you 
know, the Third Five Year Plan has been finalized since then. I do not know how 
many of you have seen the document, because you will find in it the plans for our 
future progress. The most urgent task before us, in which all of you should be 
personally interested, is the betterment of the people and how to alleviate their 
sufferings. We have to ensure employment to everyone, particularly our young 
boys and girls who are reading in schools and colleges today. They must have 
opportunities for employment so that they can become better off and contribute 
to the country’s progress. 

I would like to advise you to look at the Third Five Year Plan, because the 
problems of Assam must be judged in the context of the whole of India. The 
entire picture does not emerge by looking at them separately because the first 
thing that must be remembered is that India can progress as a whole, not in parts. 

One of our oldest ills is disunity and the habit of living in separate 
compartments. We are kept apart by caste, state, language, religion, and what 
not, and fritter away our energies in fighting among ourselves. We could not take 
on great tasks because of this vice and we were often attacked and conquered by 

258. See fn 256 in this section. 
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outsiders. We got freedom with great difficulty. But that has not removed the 
danger of disunity from the country. Those who have read history will know that 
to maintain freedom requires great vigilance and unity. The moment there is any 
slackening, or fissiparous tendencies raise their heads, the country becomes weak 
and vulnerable to attack from outside. The whole country must remember this, 
particularly our border states like Assam. About ten days ago, [I visited] Kashmir 
and Ladakh. One frontier of our country is in the high mountain range there, just 
as the other frontier lies on your side. The border, in fact, is only one; it stretches 
over two thousand miles in the Himalayas. The people living in the border states 
must realize that they are the sentinels who must guard the freedom of the country. 
You must bear all this in mind. 

Anyhow, I have come here once again after two months. This time I have 
come on a slightly different errand. As you know, there have been disturbances in 
some parts of Assam and there has been great bitterness and tension. The situation 
has calmed down now, which is a good thing. But even now there is no peace in 
people’s hearts. There is fear and tension, and a lack of trust. Now there are 
more than ten to fifteen thousand refugees in and outside Assam; not the old 
refugees from Pakistan, but new refugees who have been rendered homeless. Is 
it not strange that people within the country should have to leave their homes out 
of fear or some other reason? The question is not who is to blame. But the broad 
fact is that at the moment thousands of men, women and children are lying in 
camps, etc. This is a new thing in our country. The refugees who poured in from 
Pakistan were different. But it is sad that such a thing should happen within the 
country. Everyone is perturbed about it. 

I reached Tezpur this morning and from there took a helicopter to Nowgong 
to visit some refugee camps, spoke at a public meeting 259 and met people. From 
there I came by the same helicopter to Gauhati, flying at a height of five hundred 
to six hundred feet. The view was breathtaking because below was the beautiful 
Brahmaputra Valley. Everything seemed so peaceful from above. People were 
working in the fields, and we flew over small villages and towns. It was a very 
peaceful picture. Then I thought of the events which had shattered this peace 
only recently, rendering thousands homeless. I saw that hundreds of houses have 
been gutted. Why did all this happen? It was not nice. I met many people both in 
Nowgong and here in Gauhati and was presented with long memoranda describing 
the events of the last few weeks. It is a sad story. In Gauhati, a college youth was 
shot dead in his hostel. It is always sad for a young man to be killed in this 
fashion, particularly as he was obviously innocent. How was he killed? He may 
have panicked and done something foolish. But whatever it was, it was extremely 
sad and it is not surprising if all of you were grieved by it. Such incidents have 
occurred elsewhere too and passions have mounted. I heard that processions 

259. See fn 257 in this section. 
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were taken out in Shillong and slogans raised against Assamese language. I do not 
know which idiot did this but it created a bad effect, and when the atmosphere is 
vitiated, even a small incident is blown out of proportion; one fool can light a 
conflagration with one matchstick. But when the atmosphere is good, people do 
not get carried away. 

So people came to me with all kinds of tales and I heard them out. But I am 
not bothered about who is guilty and who is not. That can be established through 
an investigation. What I am bothered about is that a fever seems to have gripped 
the mind and body of Assam, leading to great distrust, fear, anger and bitterness. 
If an individual or a policeman is guilty, he can be punished; if a crowd bums up 
houses, it is, no doubt, bad. But much worse than this is the fever that seems to 
have gripped Assam. How is this fear and mutual suspicion and distrust that are 
gripping the state to be removed? People fear for their lives. They ask who will 
protect them in the future against such incidents. It is a different matter whether 
such fears are right or wrong. But the fact of such distrust being in the minds of 
the people is a sign of a fever which grips Assam. Today Assam is being talked 
about all over the country. It has become notorious, which is regrettable. People 
come and tell me that the press has blown the whole thing out of all proportion, 
especially the Bengali newspapers everywhere which tend to exaggerate. I have 
seen the newspapers from Assam also doing this. But it is not right to say that the 
riots took place because of exaggerated newspaper reports. It is some fundamental 
weakness, a lack of self-control in us, which leads to such things. I would like to 
point this out particularly to the youth who are sitting here. All of you who are 
studying in schools and colleges have your entire life before you. You must prepare 
yourselves to do something useful with your life. There are great tasks before 
you. If you get carried away by petty things, how can you accomplish these 
great tasks in the future? 

I was addressing another meeting a short while ago and said that the boys 
and girls who are in schools and colleges today have had no experience of the 
freedom movement. The older generation has gone through it, but those who are 
between the ages of twenty and twenty-five today cannot have known about it 
firsthand. Our freedom movement came to an end about fifteen years ago. Before 
that, we were fighting a war and thousands of us were in jails. Those who are 
twenty-five today would have been children of ten then and could not have had 
any experience of the freedom movement. As they grew up, they saw free India, 
and cannot visualize the days when the freedom movement was at its peak. The 
struggle went on for years, thousands of people lost their lives and millions ol 
families were ruined. We, the people of India, paid a big price for freedom. Nothing 
good can be achieved without paying the price for it. The price has to be paid, 
not in money but in hard work and sacrifice and even with one’s life. 

So the struggle for freedom lasted for more than fifty years and we paid a big 
price for it, but peacefully. This was the lesson taught by Mahatma Gandhi and 
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the strange thing is that though we used to get very angry whenever there was a 
firing or worse, as often happened in the country in those days, even then not a 
finger was ever lifted against an Englishman anywhere. They were free to go 
anywhere, in crowds, bazaars or cities. Nobody would lift a finger though there 
was grief and anguish and anger in our hearts. The people had learnt to follow the 
path shown by Mahatma Gandhi. 

As I was saying, to those of you who are under twenty-five the freedom 
struggle must seem like a story which you read in books or hear from your 
elders. You have seen only a free India in which you are growing up. Therefore, 
you may perhaps forget that sacrifices and effort and patience is necessary to 
win freedom. This applies not only to winning freedom but also to guard it. A 
great American once said that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. If you wish 
to maintain your freedom, you will have to be always prepared to defend and 
protect it. The moment you forget this, freedom will slip away because we are 
living in a terrible world of atom and hydrogen bombs. If, by some chance, there 
is a nuclear war, the whole world can be destroyed. In such a world, it is necessary 
to be vigilant and maintain unity in the country. If we fight among ourselves, the 
unity is broken. 

Many of you would have read Indian history. There have been great men, 
saints and heroes and scholars in India. But there has always been one weakness 
in us, and that is disunity. Sometimes we fight in the name of one’s state or 
religion, or language or caste. All these factors have been responsible for dividing 
India. In my opinion, it is the ancient Indian social structure of the caste system 
that has been responsible for this. It is the caste system which has kept people in 
compartments in the past and prevented them from being united. The so-called 
lower castes were suppressed by the upper castes and so on. It is gradually 
disappearing. The Constitution has laid down that there should be no disparity on 
the basis of caste or anything else. We want complete equality, socially as well as 
economically, so that there are no glaring differences between the rich and the 
poor. It is obvious that everyone cannot be exactly equal, because some are more 
capable and they should be given the opportunity to progress, otherwise everyone 
will remain stunted. A country’s progress depends on everybody being well off 
and getting the opportunity for progress, to become scientists, engineers, or to 
join the army or do something else. Ultimately, a country progresses because of 
its capable human beings. A country which has no great men becomes a second- 
rate one. . . Please sit down. Why are you standing? When I say everybody should 
be equal, I do not mean that everyone should be equally stupid. Equality means 
equal opportunities for education and employment. Then the people will progress 
as far as they are able to. Ultimately, a country can grow only so far as the 
number of capable people there are in it. The Soviet Union and the United States 
are great powers today, with great military might. That is because there are scientists 
of high calibre and engineers, etc., and they have large armies. So they have 
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become powerful. 

I do not know if you remember that when we got freedom, we were deeply 
perturbed about how a backward country like ours was to progress. The world 
had progressed and had advanced in science and technology and by the use of 
big machines had acquired great strength. Their scientists had controlled the 
forces of nature. What is the strength of an individual? The strongest of men may 
possess the strength of two, three or four people. But with other sources of 
power, man’s strength increases a hundred-fold. For instance, the railway engine 
is propelled by steam which is a natural source of energy. Similarly, electricity is 
also a natural source of energy and is an enormous power, which is being used to 
run big industries. Now atomic energy has been discovered which can be used 
for good as well as evil purposes. Atomic energy can be used to great advantage; 
it can as well lead to the destruction of the whole world. It depends on the use it 
is put to. 

The first task we did after we became free was to pay attention to science, 
and opened huge national science laboratories and technological institutes because 
we wanted to catch up with the rest of the world in these fields. It is true that we 
took out processions and shouted slogans when the British were here and removed 
them by peaceful methods. But we can neither learn science nor set up big 
industries or build a bridge on the Brahmaputra merely by shouting slogans. We 
need engineers and other trained human beings for that. Therefore, it becomes 
essential for us to learn all these things and to train our young boys and girls in 
these fields. It takes a great deal of time. We are setting up steel plants in Orissa, 
Madhya Pradesh and elsewhere, and it takes years to complete them. But it takes 
ten to fifteen years to train the men, particularly the officers, who will run these 
plants. There is no magic in all this. They have to be trained properly. We had to 
plan for all this. It is easy to put up plants. The real thing is to train people 
because everything depends on the trained human beings. It cannot be done by 
magic. Therefore, we gave a great deal of thought to our educational programmes, 
etc., and gradually we are changing the whole pattern and making it more oriented 
towards science and technology. We are opening a number of polytechnic institutes 
to teach engineering and other essential subjects. Science is of course being 
taught. We are now living in a new era and unless we keep pace with the changing 
times, we will remain backward. No matter what slogans we shout or make a 
noise, we will continue to remain backward. We must realize this because it 
seems that our youth have not yet grasped this properly. They seem to think that 
they can achieve results by shouting slogans and making a noise. When the country 
is being threatened by danger from outside, slogans cannot protect us. What is 
the use of such things? 

We have drawn up the Five Year Plans to utilize the country’s resources in 
the best possible way, in order to raise the standard of living of the people and 
make India a strong and powerful nation, and to lay the foundations of a new 
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India so that she can take her rightful place in the new world. Well, the First Plan 
is over, the Second is going on and will come to an end within a year. We have 
started drawing up the Third Plan and a draft has appeared to explain its outline to 
the people who can then make suggestions and criticisms. After six to seven 
months of deliberations, it will be finalized. 

What is the Five Year Plan all about? It is not merely a document or a list of 
things and projects that we intend taking up. That has to be done. But it is in fact 
a peep into the future to see where the forty crores of men, women and children 
are going. It is the story of India’s future, where we are going and how we are 
trying to build a new India. This is how you must look at it. It should not be seen 
merely as a list of places where steel plants or oil refineries will come up. We 
want that these things should be evenly spread out all over the country, particularly 
in the areas which are backward. So, I want you to look at India like this. 

It is also essential that you should have an idea of what today’s world is like. 
Isn’t it strange that man is trying to reach the Moon and other planets? He has 
acquired such tremendous power that if, by some misfortune, there is a war, the 
whole world can be destroyed. On the other hand, if these forces are used wisely, 
they can transform the whole world and there will be no hardship left in the 
world. I have been observing this world of ours since my school days and, even 
in the last fifty to sixty years, a tremendous difference has come about in the 
world as well as in India. All modem inventions like radio, wireless, aeroplane 
and a thousand of these things which people have got so used to nowadays were 
unknown when I was a child. You have become used to it now. It has become 
quite common to hear the news from Delhi or London instantly. Such a thing was 
unknown in my childhood. Until just twenty-five to thirty years ago, aeroplanes 
were not common. Now, as I said, man is trying to reach the Moon. The Soviet 
Union has launched a rocket which has landed on the Moon. 

So, you can see how the world has changed and continues to do so rapidly. 
I do not know where the world would have reached by the time those of you 
who are young today reach my age and become seventy years old. Please remember 
that we are living in a revolutionary world. A revolution does not mean violence. 
It means the various ways in which a society changes with the appearance of 
new forces and inventions. It is essential to understand what this world is all 
about. We cannot live in isolation. For instance, the people of Tibet isolated 
themselves and became weak as a result and were unable to protect themselves. 
No one respects a weak man or a weak nation. Anyhow, India is neither weak nor 
are we isolated from the world. But if there is the slightest slackness on one side, 
we will become backward. Other countries will go ahead and we will not be able 
to solve any of our problems. 

Now, I want you to turn your attention to one more thing. A strange 
development is taking place in Africa for the last one year or two. Africa has been 
under the domination of the big European powers and has been brutally suppressed 
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during the last few centuries. The people of Africa were sold as slaves to America 
and other countries. Now the oppressed people of Africa have awakened at last 
and revolutionary events are taking place. We read every day in the newspapers 
of more countries becoming free. This is a great and historic development. Such 
upheavals are taking place all over the world. Therefore, our thinking has to keep 
pace with all this. The old slogans will no longer do. They have no meaning now 
and if we think that we can achieve anything by shouting, we will become 
backward. I want you to understand this. I came here to talk about Assam, but I 
want you to understand these larger issues, because if you fail to do so, you will 
not be able to understand the problems of Assam and India. 

It is crucial to realize that the world is going through a revolutionary phase 
and society is changing day by day. In India, in the last ten years, thousands of 
schools and colleges and technical institutes have been opened up and millions of 
children are being educated. We have calculated that within the next six years, 
there will not be a single child in India between the ages of six or seven and 
eleven who does not go to school. They will be able to read even after that. But 
up to the age of eleven, every single boy and girl will be educated. As you know, 
even at the moment there are nearly 425 lakhs of boys and girls who are studying 
in schools and colleges. It is an enormous number and every year it is going up. 
It is often felt that the standard of education in the country is not very good, and 
that is certainly true. We must pay attention to that and improve the standard. But 
the fact that so many children are going to school, not only in the cities but in the 
villages too, is a revolutionary thing. We are building a new society. These children 
who are studying in schools today will grow up to be the members of the new 
society. In this way, there is a revolution in the world as well as in India, with the 
Five Year Plan and new industries, etc. 

All these things are happening on one side. On the other hand, an enormous 
danger threatens the whole world with the constant preparations of war and the 
atom bomb and whatnot. Secondly, new dangers threaten on our borders that we 
have to face. We are building new roads in the mountains which require a great 
deal of money. Our troops are stationed on the borders now, which was not so 
earlier. If you keep all this in mind, you will realize where your duty lies and 
where you fit in in this larger scheme of things. All of us have to fit into it. We 
cannot isolate ourselves from our nation’s history. Our youth, especially, must be 
made to realize this because the old sense of discipline is now lacking in them. I 
was never in the army, but I have spent a life time in Gandhiji’s army which 
observed very strict discipline. I do not find that today. Please remember that no 
country, people or society can function without discipline. It becomes slack without 
it. Discipline can be of two kinds: One is that which is enforced and the other is 
self-discipline. But without discipline the society breaks up into pieces and becomes 
weak. The difference is the same as between a crowd of one hundred people and 
an army unit of one hundred soldiers. A group of soldiers with their disciplined 
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strength can achieve what a crowd cannot do. But the people are the same. It is 
our farmers and villagers who have to become part of the army. They are simple, 
straightforward people, but once they are organized and become disciplined they 
will become India’s soldiers. Discipline changes the quality of a human being. No 
society can function without it. As I said, there are two kinds of disciplines. One 
is self*discipline and the other is something that is enforced from above. When a 
country is under the domination of another, the discipline that prevails is of the 
enforced variety which is not good. It does not contribute to a nation’s progress. 
Freedom can be effective only when there is self-discipline. Even when there is 
no one to enforce discipline, there should be self-discipline, because without that 
the society become slack and starts breaking up. 

So, during the days of the freedom struggle Gandhi had taught us tremendous 
self-discipline. It was more rigorous than the British rule. But we accepted it 
willingly because there was no compulsion behind it, and became soldiers in the 
cause of freedom. During that entire period of twenty to thirty years, we were 
moulded by Gandhiji and by the experiences of those years of jail going, lathi 
charges, breaking up of families and a thousand other things which were very 
difficult. It takes courage to face the enemy’s bullet without flinching. But it is 
even more difficult to go on doing one’s scheduled task day after day, week after 
week, year after year, because that requires discipline. There were feelings of 
frustration, disappointment and panic, even slight disillusionment. And yet we 
had to keep going on the chosen path. This is the way nations become strong. 
So, Gandhiji moulded the people of India, not only the educated people but the 
illiterate peasants too, in this manner and infused strength into them. This is how 
we won freedom. Gandhiji was able to lay his hands on the weaknesses of the 
Indian people — disunity and lack of discipline — and tried to teach them the lesson 
of unity and discipline. He raised the question of the uplift of the Harijans because 
that was another weak point in our society. So you see how he grasped the 
weaknesses in the nation, and by trying to remove them he made us a stronger 
nation. I am reminding you of this because the people of Gandhiji’s generation 
are now old and will be here only for a short while. So the responsibility will 
descend on other, younger shoulders. If you, who are young today, do not cultivate 
self-discipline and mould yourselves properly, how will you be able to shoulder 
the burden of India? Please think about it. 

Now, when I came here two months ago, I had told you about various things 
which were happening in Assam and would lead to its progress. A huge bridge 
has been built on the Brahmaputra and oil has been found here. Oil symbolizes 
industrial development, and not just oil refineries but scores of other things develop 
wherever oil is found. That place gets a new life. As I was telling you just now, 
the Assam border which used to be comparatively peaceful during the days of the 
British has now become active. The British did not bother very much about this 
border. Now the times have changed. For one thing, India has become free and 
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now we care equally about all our states. Secondly, this border has become 
extremely important and we cannot close our eyes and ignore it. Therefore, we 
are making special arrangements for its defence, as you can guess from the fact 
that our forces are stationed here, and new roads and bridges are being built. In 
the NEFA area, which is beyond Assam, there is activity too. All these things have 
changed the position of Assam in the national scheme of things. Now it is no 
longer a comer of India but an important part of the country in whose strength 
and progress everyone in India is extremely interested because it has become a 
gateway to India. This is one thing. On the other hand, oil has been discovered 
which has thrown open new avenues of progress in Assam. But progress ultimately 
depends on trained human beings. We need trained personnel to handle the tasks 
of the modem age. Whatever the task may be, whether it is carpentry, engineering, 
etc., a trained human being is better than an untrained one. So, we are training 
people to be scientists, technicians and experts whom the country needs. Special 
attention should be paid to this aspect in Assam. 

I have heard that you have a complaint that outsiders are posted here as 
officers. Now, the question is: suppose we have to do a job here which requires 
special training, then you would like good quality work to be done or bad quality 
work, or no work at all. Take, for instance, this bridge which is being built on the 
Brahmaputra. It is a very difficult task and so we have sent the best engineers in 
the country to do it. We did not consider whether those engineers came from the 
Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Madras or Assam. The important thing was to send the 
best available engineers in the country. It would be a good thing if there are good 
engineers in Assam also. They can be sent to Uttar Pradesh or elsewhere. But, as 
I said, what you must realize is that unless you have the best engineers on the job. 
the bridge would not get made, or even if it does, it will be a weak one. Isn't it a 
terrible thing? Then it is we who will stand to lose and earn a bad name also. 

This is a new trend that I see in Assam these days. Now, there is an oil 
refinery coming up here, which is a difficult task. I have heard that there is anger 
over the fact that the general manager of the refinery is not an Assamese. Now. 
how can the state progress if your way of thinking continues along these lines? I 
want and you also want, that more and more Assamese should be trained so that 
they can hold responsible posts. Well, that is quite all right. But if anyone tells me 
that a responsible position should be given to someone irrespective of whether he 
is qualified for it or not, I am not prepared to accept it because the work will 
suffer. We do not want to bring engineers from the Soviet Union and the United 
States; but we have done so when it became necessary. I think at present — I do 
not know exactly — there are many thousand American, German and Russian 
engineers who are working in India. We invited them. Why? It is not because we 
love them but because we want good results, and also to learn from them. 
Gradually our men will be able to do more and more work as they are doing even 
now. Therefore, to look at everything from the point of view of whether a man is 
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an Assamese or not will retard the progress of Assam. Apart from this, it is 
obvious that I want Assam to progress just as I want every part of India to 
progress, because if one part is backward, it can drag India behind. But for each 
state to think of itself as apart from India is an extremely dangerous and terrible 
thing. You will then fail to take advantage of the enormous strength of the country, 
its knowledge and training, etc. If you put up barriers, you will find yourselves 
imprisoned behind those same barriers. India is a great country and cannot be 
confined by any barriers. But it is you who will find yourselves imprisoned by the 
barriers put up by you, and your progress will become difficult. 

Therefore, I was rather upset and amazed when I heard that the general 
manager of the refinery was beaten up because he is not an Assamese. I could 
have understood if it had been something else. In any case, beating up and violence 
is always bad. But this shows that it will be extremely difficult to put up a big 
plant or machinery in Assam. How can we do so when there is no trained personnel 
available in Assam and no outsider will find it safe to go there? You do not seem 
to realize that you earn a bad name for yourselves in the country, and people in 
the public as well as the private sector are hesitant to come here because there is 
likelihood of disturbances and other problems. Isn’t this a harmful thing? 

I believe that you are afraid of outsiders coming and occupying all the posts 
here which will leave no scope for you to advance. Perhaps there is also some 
fear that the population of outsiders in the state will increase considerably and 
affect the census figures. That is wrong, for a hundreds of people cannot make 
an appreciable difference to a population of lakhs of people. Once the refinery is 
set up, hundreds of other avenues of employment, industries and other businesses 
will open up and more and more people can get employment. In the refinery 
itself, more than 92 per cent of the people employed are Assamese. I do not like 
this way of judging things. I want that the only consideration should be that an 
individual is an Indian, as far as possible, and not a foreigner. I feel that by your 
way of thinking you will only retard the progress of the state. It is unfortunate 
that right from the time of British rule, enough attention was not paid to the 
progress of Assam and there are not many scientific or technical institutes here. 
They are coming up now. But to say that only the Assamese can work here 
creates, as I said, unnecessary barriers which are against the letter of our 
Constitution and will harm you. 

I have mentioned this because now the question of language is rearing its 
head. I think the more serious question is that of employment. The employment 
opportunities in the country cannot increase by throwing out a few and replacing 
them with a few others. It will increase only when India becomes industrialized. 
We need lakhs of industries, small, medium and large, of every kind. We have to 
lay the foundation for this by putting up steel plants. We have put up three new 
steel plants and more will be put up. They require a great deal of expenditure, 
more than a hundred crores each, which imposes a great burden on us. But we 
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are putting them up because there is no other way. As I said, we have thousands 
of German, American, British and Russian engineers on enormous salaries, which 
hurts. But there is no other way if we want to train our people. Now we are 
putting up other steel plants in which there will be no foreigners or very few of 
them. We are moving forward step by step. We are putting up a huge steel plant 
in Bokaro, which will be an entirely Indian venture; we may call one or two 
experts. But, as I said, we are learning gradually. The steel which is produced in 
these plants will help in running lakhs of other small and big industries. We have 
to make good use of all our resources, particularly a big thing like oil which will 
prove a great help. All these resources must be tapped to the utmost. If you 
create obstacles in the way of progress by questioning who should be employed 
and who should not, Assam cannot go ahead. 

You are young, about twenty to twenty-five years of age. It is a good age to 
be in for one is full of life and enthusiasm. Your whole life is before you. I hope 
that you will take up great tasks and move mountains and not have petty ambitions 
like becoming a deputy collector or a tehsildar. They are good people and I have 
nothing against them. But I want that the youth should be full of a spirit of 
adventure and the courage to move mountains and to achieve great things in the 
world instead of aspiring to a petty white-collared job. You should have large 
hopes and ambitions, not petty ones. You have to lay the foundation for it by 
training yourselves for something useful, because it is only the trained and skilled 
human beings who can achieve great things. It is possible that an individual may 
be able to give very good speeches in a debating society and earn a name for 
themselves, but life requires a little more work than a debating society does. It is 
more difficult and requires training. If you have the ability, you will go far; if not, 
then you cannot, for these things cannot be achieved by magic. A nation progresses 
by hard work and ability. 

Now, should I say about the question of language? As you know, in our 
Constitution fourteen Indian languages have been adopted as national languages 
and Assamese is one of them. Hindi has a special status in that it will gradually 
replace English in all our official dealings. The work of each state will be done in 
its own regional language, but inter-state matters will be dealt with in Hindi. Even 
in that we have not been very rash. We have allowed English also to continue 
because we think that there is an urgent necessity to promote all the languages. 
But an even greater priority is India’s progress. We do not want any obstacle in 
the spread of education and training. So, we have kept English also so that there 
may be no break in the scientific education, though we want to promote the 
regional languages. We will make every effort to do so. I am the President of the 
academy of all our languages known as the Sahitya Akademi. I have been given 
this great honour. All our languages are being promoted by the Akademi which 
obviously includes Assamese. 

So, all these things are there. I find that all the languages are making good 
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progress and I am convinced that within the next ten or twenty years they will 
attain great heights of excellence. But it is not possible to make a language grow 
by force or by passing laws, though I agree that laws may help them a little. A 
language is like a delicate plant, which has to be nurtured and looked after carefully. 
It then grows slowly and blooms. This is how languages grow. If, in your hurry 
for results, you try to push it into growing, the entire plant will be uprooted. A 
language is a delicate thing and it cannot grow by your slogan shouting. I see that 
the general belief is that a language can grow by force or thrashing one’s hands 
and feet about. In my own state, Uttar Pradesh, considerable damage was done 
in the last 25 to 40 years because of the debate about Hindi versus Urdu. This 
was during the British rule. I could never understand what the quarrel was about. 
Instead of both of them making progress, they used to try to drag each other 
down which harmed both of them. This is not the way at all. I think Urdu is also 
one of our national languages and it gives life to Hindi. So both Hindi and Urdu 
must progress equally well. 

So, I want you to look at the question of Assamese from this angle. I agree 
entirely with you that Assamese should progress and, secondly, that it should 
become the medium of instruction in the state. I cannot tell you when it will 
happen; that will have to be decided by the educationists. But that is the goal, so 
that gradually other work may also be done in the regional language. What is the 
reason behind that? The real reason is that we want the masses to understand 
what is being done in the country. We have got used to conducting all the work in 
English. But that creates a barrier between the people and us, which is not right. 

There is a great difficulty before us in the Lok Sabha, which is that, though 
the majority of the people understand Hindi, many members do not, particularly 
the ones from the South. Now, we cannot force them to conduct the work in 
Hindi. I do speak in Hindi sometimes, but the members from the South do not 
understand what is being said and naturally they get annoyed that nobody bothers 
about them. I have to take their feelings into consideration because I want to 
draw them towards us. You will find that Hindi is being taught all over Madras, in 
schools and elsewhere. The people of that state are extremely intelligent and 
quick, and I can tell you that within ten years, they will be speaking Hindi better 
than us. There is no doubt about it. The Hindi-speaking people often feel that 
Hindi should be made compulsory and whatnot. I try to explain to them that they 
are not serving the cause of Hindi in this way but, instead, creating obstacles. I 
do not want Hindi to be forced down anybody’s throats. Hindi can be made a 
compulsory subject wherever people think it is proper. But I do not want to force 
the people of Madras or anyone else. I want to persuade them gently into accepting 
it. Only then will it work. Once force is used, they will get annoyed and then 
nothing will be possible. Even now, as you know, there are many people who are 
opposing Hindi. 

So, you will find that the language issue is agitating everyone in the country. 
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We are trying to see to it that regional languages flourish and progress. But it 
should be done in such a way that they become strong instead of becoming the 
cause of more disputes. The moment a language becomes the cause of a dispute, 
it will definitely suffer. As I told you, a language is like a very delicate flower 
which should bloom gradually. If we try to link the question of language with a 
dispute, the language will stop growing and its beauty will be gone. Therefore, 
the issues which Assam is facing are similar to what we are facing all over the 
country with regard to Hindi. You want Assamese to progress and become the 
state language; everyone would welcome that. But the moment you try to use 
force, even the people who were willing to accept earlier, would become 
recalcitrant. In the process, infinite damage is caused to the language and not 
only to the language but also to our social and political organization. 

What is the organization in the state like? You have the Brahmaputra Valley 
and mountainous region where the tribal population lives. Then there is Cachar 
where the majority of the population speaks Bengali. All these areas together 
constitute this beautiful province of Assam. You find that gradually Assamese is 
spreading in the mountain areas where different dialects are spoken. This is a 
good thing. But the moment there was an attempt to force the tribals to learn 
Assamese, they rebelled against it and the whole thing stopped in mid-stream. 
This shows how important the method is. Gandhiji often used to talk about ends 
and means. Though the ends are extremely important, the means, the method 
used to achieve them, are equally important. If the means adopted are wrong, the 
result will be quite different from what is intended. So, it is important to see 
whether the means are of the right kind, and persuade the people instead of 
creating conflict. The wrong method will immediately ruin the whole thing. You 
must remember this. The question of language is agitating you now. But there are 
bigger issues before Assam at the moment. The very future of Assam is at stake. 
If you forget that, you will be doing great harm to your province. You are young 
and full of passion, but you must also remember that youth lacks the experience 
of the world. It can look at things only from one angle and not consider the likely 
consequences for other problems. It is only the experienced human being who 
can consider all aspects of a problem. The problems are complex and we must 
take everything into consideration. We want to do many things but are unable to 
do either because the time is not ripe or its other consequences may be bad. 

I have seen to what extent the people have been misled. The Assamese 
newspapers have been saying that Cachar or the tribal areas can be separated 
from Assam. This is said in anger, and the cause neither of the language nor the 
state is served by it. This is what perturbs me constantly. The entire atmosphere 
of Assam has been vitiated. The situation has calmed down a little, but I want that 
there should be peace in your hearts and not this constant tendency towards 
verbal brick batting. The fact of the matter is that there is fear, distrust, anger and 
insecurity in people’s hearts. Innumerable people have come to me saying that 
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they are afraid and want security. This is not a good thing. It is the duty of the 
people all over the country to create an atmosphere in which there is no fear. Our 
old shastras talk about the most important duty of a king as giving fearlessness to 
the people. I do not know what is happening today. In the olden days, fearlessness 
in the people was a test of their progress. It has far-reaching significance. I 
would say that when the state is too powerful and the people have no rights, 
there can be no fearlessness. There may be great advantages in an authoritarian 
regime but it is based on fear, which is not a good thing. The refugee camps in 
Assam are a sign of that fear which makes me feel thoroughly ashamed that such 
things should happen in my country. 

So, the most urgent task before you is to get rid of this fever which has 
gripped Assam. Everything else, however important it may be, is secondary. You 
must persuade the people who are living in camps to return to their homes and 
remove the fear from their hearts. The Government will, of course, help and a 
great deal of money will have to be spent in rehabilitating them. But it is up to the 
people who have been guilty of driving them away from their homes or burning 
down houses to atone for it. If you try to raise other issues, you will remain in 
this morass of fear and unrest. As far as the question of language is concerned, 
as I said, I am prepared to accept the goal, but you should not try to achieve it by 
wrong means, by resorting to violence. It should be done by mutual agreement. 
There is no question of force because once you try to use force it will lead to 
riots and agitation which will become obstacles in your path. Even if you in 
Gauhati remain untouched, the rest of the province is bound to be affected. 
Therefore, it is my advice to you to give the issue of establishing complete peace 
in Assam the first priority. Real peace does not mean the kind of peace which is 
maintained through the police or the army, but of mutual trust and friendship. 
Blame can be assigned on both sides, but the most important thing is to maintain 
the unity of the country and of Assam. People must learn to live in amity whether 
they are Bengalis, Assamese, tribals or of some other community; otherwise the 
entire future of the country will be jeopardized. I think this is the only way in 
which you can achieve your objective. Nobody can stop you from achieving it. 
Please do not be misled by the fact that a few thousands can make a big difference. 
Assamese is one of the national languages and it should be nurtured and allowed 
to grow. But if you adopt wrong methods to do so, there will be obstacles in your 
path. Please try to achieve your objective by mutual agreement even if it takes 
time. There is nothing wrong in a little delay in doing big things. But wrong 
methods will lead you astray. 

You must look at this problem from this angle and, before that, remember 
that our first task is, as I said, to change the atmosphere of Assam rapidly so that 
there is peace and trust. You must help your afflicted brethren and neighbours, 
whether they are Bengalis or Assamese, in rehabilitating them once again. There 
is no doubt about it that the people who have run away from here in fear must be 
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brought back. It is our duty because the whole thing is a great stigma for us that 
people should have to run away from their own houses. It is the duty of the 
Government of Assam and all of you too to show your sympathy and realize that 
mistakes have been made on both sides. After all, we have to look to our future 
instead of bickering about who is to blame. 

Another aspect of this problem is that the Government of Assam will have to 
spend millions of rupees in rehabilitating the refugees. Just imagine what a waste 
it is. That money could have been used to set up colleges and institutes and 
whatnot. So, you are left with a bad name as well as unnecessary expenditure on 
rehabilitation which could have been utilized for other development work. You 
must realize that the problems of the world are extremely complex. It is not a 
simple, straightforward thing that can be solved by shouting slogans. If the youth 
today do not prepare themselves for the future, how can they understand and 
solve the complex national and international problems of tomorrow? 

You have heard me very patiently. I have placed some of my thoughts before 
you and want you to think about them. I cannot force you to do anything. But 
then the relationship between you and me is not one of force but of comrades. So 
we must try to understand one another and accept what you feel is right. If you 
do not accept what I say, I will feel bad. But I cannot do anything about it. 

You must have heard about our ancient Sanskrit texts called the Upanishads. 
Do you know what the word “Upanishad” means? It means to sit — a teacher and 
his disciples near one another, and conversing, and trying to understand by the 
process of questions and answers. I am not prepared to accept what anyone says 
without understanding. I am saying this because I do not consider myself 
particularly religious. I am not prepared to accept anything blindly. But I am 
ready to be convinced, to try to understand. If I cannot understand something, it 
is possible that my understanding is faulty. But I am not prepared to follow any 
path blindly, nor do I want you to do so. The meaning of democracy is that there 
should be peaceful consideration of issues, in Parliament, in assemblies and 
elsewhere, and they should be thrashed out from every angle. Then a decision is 
reached by a consensus and even if it is not to one’s liking, it has to be accepted. 
It is not possible that decisions can please everyone. This has been, in a sense, 
our tradition from ancient times and we should follow it. 

I have taken up a great deal of your time. But I am happy to be here in Assam 
because it is a beautiful province. It is constantly in my thoughts ever since the 
border problem has come up. I have always felt that there is great scope for 
progress in this state. There is a great wealth of minerals and other national 
resources under the ground here. But ultimately progress depends on human 
beings. You need trained and well-educated people in Assam. The Five Year Plan 
cannot make Assam progress; that merely shows the way. 

You have listened to me very patiently. I am already behind schedule. I should 
have been on my way to Shillong. But I wanted to speak to you at length and I 
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thank you for giving me the opportunity to do so. 

Jai Hind. Please say Jai Hind with me thrice. Jai Hind. Jai Hind. Jai Hind. 

Translation ends] 


109. At Gauhati: To Congress Workers 260 

PM Dismisses Partymen’s Meet at Gauhati 
Charge of Inaction During Disturbances, Group Rivalries 
in Assam Criticised 

Workers Disagree, Threaten to Resign “En Bloc” 
“The Times of India” News Service 


Gauhati, July 17. 

An angry Mr. Nehru had to dismiss a meeting of Congress Workers here today in 
an atmosphere of utter confusion. 

The entire body of Congress workers stood up in protest when Mr. Nehru 
accused them of inaction during the present communal disturbances. 

Over the confusion created by vehement protests, Mr. Nehru was heard 
shouting that he had conclusive evidence that unhealthy rivalry existed within the 
Assam Congress and Congressmen were working against the organisation and 
the Government. 

This led to a minor revolt and senior office-bearers of the party got up and 
challenged his entire analysis of the present disturbances. Some of them said the 
agitation reflected the frustration of the Assamese people who were disappointed 
because their legitimate aspirations had remained unfulfilled. 

The principal of a prominent college got up and said it was unfair to blame 
the students for the present state of affairs. Until the police opened fire on them, 
they had behaved in a most orderly and commendable manner. 

Officials Blamed 

Congressmen said that they had been caught unawares by the sudden outbreak 
of violence. They tried to explain that Government officials were primarily 
responsible for infuriating the people and driving them to a state in which they 
lost their equanimity. 


260. Report of speech, 17 July 1960. The Times of India , 18 July 1960. For a report on the 
Assam situation, see the Memorandum by Siddhinath Sarma to Nehru, 17 July 1960, in 
File No. 3 (1960-61), Assam Pradesh Congress Committee Papers, NMML. 
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The Prime Minister said he was a much older Congressman than those present 
and the weaknesses of the organisation were more evident to him. Saying this he 
dismissed the meeting. 

Members going out of the meeting were heard angrily shouting that Mr. 
Nehru was most unsympathetic to Assam and that they would one day resign 
from the organisation “en bloc ”. 261 


110. At Shillong: Public Meeting 262 

I remember a meeting here. When I addressed, it appeared [there were] no human 
beings at all, only a thousand or more umbrellas. 

Well, I propose to speak to you in English and later somewhat in Hindi. 

I have been here two days in Assam and during these two days, I have 
wandered about a good deal by helicopter and by car and I have met large numbers 
of people and everyone who has met me has given me a long memorandum. I 
have got a very large collection of memoranda now — each person or each group 
telling me exactly what has been happening here and what we should do about it. 
And I have talked to them also and they have often repeated the same stories and 
I have felt rather as if I was present at a dramatic performance and scene after 
scene was disclosed to me and actors came and went back, each with his story. 
The story was often moving and tragic and sometimes rather comic. And I listened 
to them and saw them. I was interested to know the facts, of course, but more 
than those innumerable details of facts I am interested to find out the feel of the 

261 . According to The Hindu of 19 July 1960, Nehru told Congressmen at a closed door meeting 
at the Congress B haw an in Gauhati on 17 July “that they had failed to do their duty to the 
Congress organisation by not checking the language disturbances in the State effectively and 
bringing about peace and confidence speedily.. .. He asked the Congress workers to go to 
every nook and comer of the State and help restore peace and harmony.” He was also 
“reported to have said that due to lack of proper leadership, the youth in the State was 
following a wrong path.” 

During a conversation with newsmen at Delhi airport on his return from Assam on . 
July, Nehru was asked whether the reports of his speech at a Congress Party meeting m 
Gauhati were correct; Nehru replied, “Of course wherever I go I try to induce people to 
work harder, more particularly Congressmen, because I think it is my duty to do so. z 
Hindu , 21 July 1960. 

According to The Times of India of 18 July 1960, speaking to Congress workers at 
Nowgong on 17 July, “the Prime Minister asked them to find out for themselves w at 
influence they had on the people. Why had they gone into hiding when the disturbances 
broke out, he asked. He said he did not want any cowards in the organization. If they cou 
not face the people, they should better join other parties, Mr. Nehru told them. 

262. Speech at Garrison Grounds, 18 July 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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people, the feel of the problem— what lies behind in the minds of our people? 
What troubles them? Many bad things have happened here in the last two or three 
weeks — here meaning, in Assam. And I saw evidence of that yesterday especially. 
I visited many places and saw large refugee camps and a refugee camp is always 
a very unhappy sight. Unhappy because people there are unhappy — they have 
been driven from their homes and unhappy because it becomes a symbol of some 
sickness in the body of the state of the country. I flew about in a helicopter, long 
distances, flying low and I saw the lovely valley of Assam and it looked particularly 
beautiful after these rains. But, also in that lovely valley I saw black patches— 
many of them, scores of them. Those black patches were places where small 
houses or huts had been burnt down by crowds and mobs whoever they were. 
And they seemed blotches in that green valley like spots of a disease coming out 
on a healthy body. 

So, I have all these pictures in my mind and all the many people who have 
told me. I am not particularly interested in apportioning blame, in condemning 
this person or this group or that group, although blame should be apportioned 
where bad things have been done, and where people have done mischief. The 
mischief makers deserve punishment, not so much the common folk who are led 
away in excitement but rather those who instigate this mischief — they certainly 
deserve some punishment if they can be spotted. But I am not so much interested 
in punishment or in praise. I am interested in bigger things. I am interested in my 
country having a healthy body and a healthy mind — I consider the whole of 
India. I am interested in Assam having a healthy body and a healthy mind. And 
this is not attained merely by apportioning blame or by cursing people but going 
deeper down into things, into the roots of any illness or disease that we might 
suffer from and trying to uproot them, to take them out. 

Now, what do we aim at in India or in Assam? Some of you may get excited, 
as some of you are, over the language issue. Some of you may get excited about 
the question of unemployment and all that. They are important questions and 
people should think about them, but these are the basic questions which we have 
to face in India. 

What is the kind of the world we live in? It is a tumultuous world, a world in 
cauldron. What is the kind of country we live in? Also, a country in a kind of a 
cauldron. And, so in Assam, which is part of our country. Do you realize that 
young men and young women who talk loudly and shout loudly — do you know 
where we are? What the world is? And what our country is aiming at? Or have 
you no conception of that, living like a frog in a little well and thinking that that is 
the world? And shouting your slogans? I want you to realize that. What kind of 
people are we? Are we a nation aiming at greatness, working for greatness, working 
for prosperity? Or are we petty folk engaged in petty intrigues and petty violence 
and petty outbursts and petty slogans? And I am particularly interested in this 
matter because what has grieved me during this visit here is to find that young 
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people, young students have taken a prominent part in these disturbances. I am 
not blaming them, the young people, and I do not mind if the young man gets 
excited, I do not mind if a young man even goes wrong. It is the right of youth 
even to go wrong. But I do mind when that young man becomes vulgar, because 
vulgarity degrades a human being, violence degrades a human being. And violence 
and group violence degrades one most of all. Because one [...] comes down 
from the pedestal to the lowest depths. And what has worried me most here is 
how young people, young students have got excited and have thrown their weight 
about? And most of all have themselves indulged in this violence. 

The stories of this violence, which have appeared in some newspapers, are 
probably exaggerated. I know they are exaggerated in some particulars but quite 
apart from that exaggeration, the facts are bad enough. There is no doubt about 
it. It is a major fact that today — whatever the number may be — twenty thousand, 
thirty thousand refugees are living in camps, camps within Assam, some camps 
outside the borders of Assam. Is that not a shameful thing for all of us that our 
own people should become so afraid or should be induced to become so afraid by 
occurrences, should have no sense of security, no sense of living their normal 
lives and have to run away somewhere else leaving their homes and fields. It is a 
shameful thing for a community. And for those who have done this; what a deed? 
Do they think they have done a great deed? I am very sorry if they think so 
because they shamed Assam and they have shamed India. And I do not know, I 
cannot remember of a single instance in India, apart from the great partition that 
took place thirteen years ago — that of course resulted in great migrations. But 
that was a separate kind of thing. Within a country when the people have to run 
away from their homes and to go to refugee camps, is an astonishing thing. And 
I do not know that this has happened in any other part of our country ever since 
we became independent. Think on these matters. 

People come to me and say, talk about the language issue. I love language, I 
love the beauty of language, the grace of language, and I think language is a most 
essential and important thing in man’s life or in a community’s life. But language 
is nothing to me if human dignity is not respected. First thing is human dignity 
and if you cannot respect human dignity and give security to your neighbor, your 
brother, what is the good of any language then, I say. What is the good of any 
other question? Therefore, we have to think of first things first; other things can 
come later. And the first thing to remember is that every person has certain rights 
in a country, in a civilized community — the right of security, the right of living his 
or her life within the laws of the country. And if that right is taken away then the 
primary right of an individual is taken away and the other things are trivial in 
comparison with it. 

Now, therefore, I should like you to think of this basic fact. Now, I know 
that behind this lie many things. It is no good for a person telling me that all this 
happened because that happened. Oh! That attacks were made in the valley and 
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houses were burnt because people got excited, because the police had fired and a 
student had got shot in a hostel. Well, it is very sad that a student was shot. It is 
very sad that a policeman lost his head in the brick-bat. Blame the policeman if 
you like, punish him if you like. But it is barbarous for the people because of that 
to go and bum other people’s houses. I have no words strong enough to describe 
that and people who cannot restrain themselves, who get excited and wreck 
vengeance on innocent people, cannot be respected in any community. And if 
young people do [this] in their youth what will they do when they grow up. How 
will they grow up? Here in this world of ours today which lives on the verge of 
wars, on atom bombs, hydrogen bombs and all that. Are you trained enough to 
face these tremendous problems of India? Please think of it, because we are 
engaged in great adventures, tremendous adventures we are engaged in India, 
and all the whole world is passing through this mighty phase, and no man knows 
what the next month or the next year might bring to this world. If it brings war, 
big war, that may annihilate all this world and all your problems will go [worse). 
It may survive on the edge of a precipice and it may survive and become greater 
and greater, the world. And we in India. How do we face these problems by being 
petty, small-minded people, frog in the well kind of people, shouting out each one 
his own cry and forgetting that there is no strength? There is no greatness in 
separateness and in this petty togging ways of approaching life’s problems. I beg 
of you to think of this. 

What have we been working for? What have I been working for? Well, we 
worked for generations for the independence of India, and we worked with energy 
and vigour in large measure of unity, and during those two generations, the men 
and women of India and even the children of India paid heavily. Paid heavily not 
in coin which means nothing, but in labour and sacrifice and even by giving their 
lives for it. And when we had paid adequately and we had paid the price of 
freedom, we got freedom. But you remember, and many of you young men 
cannot remember it, that even at the height of our agitation, when passions were 
roused, every Englishman could pass through a crowd of angry Indians without 
being touched. That was the discipline we went under. We were angry and we 
were fighting the British, and we were fighting the British Empire, a great empire. 
We were fighting it under our great leader Gandhiji, but we were fighting 
peacefully. But we were fighting nevertheless. And we were human beings and 
even we saw our people being shot down; we were angry. But such was the 
discipline we had learnt from our leader that not a man would lift his finger, lift 
his hand against even his enemy, who passed by. And an Englishman could pass 
through a bazaar or a crowd without anybody touching him. It was a remarkable 
example, unknown the world. I say nowhere in the world could that happen 
except in India, in Gandhi’s India. And now we raise our hands against our brother 
and try to push him out and get angry. Because somebody else behaved badly, 
somewhere else we go and hit the innocent. Is this not very extraordinary? Does 
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this raise ourselves in other people’s eyes or in our own eyes? 

So, we gained independence and immediately we began our other great 
journey — we had no time to waste. Having gained independence we had to 
strengthen that independence and we had to raise India in the economic and 
social level and, above all, we had to work for the proper integration of India. 
Politically it was integrated, of course, geographically it was integrated. But we 
had to work for the emotional integration of India, so that people may attach 
more importance to this conception of India than to their petty provinces and 
petty languages and petty caste and petty everything, because India had always 
been troubled by these divisions — caste divisions, religious divisions, provincial 
divisions, linguistic divisions and all that. 

Now, India is a great country, a great variety. It is the charm of India to have 
this variety. I like this variety; I want to preserve this variety. I do not want to 
make India something quite uniform, regimented. It is a beauty of Assam to be 
Assam, it is a beauty of Bengal to be Bengal, it is a beauty of Bombay or Madras 
to be Bombay or Madras and so on, with their beautiful languages, with their 
ways of life and other things. But that variety is only good when it is united, 
when it lives in unity. Otherwise, it is a disruptive force; it breaks things up and 
leaves us helpless in this troubled world. So unity is important. This spirit of 
integration, this thinking that the cause of the country is bigger than the cause of 
smaller things, any state or anything else. And oddly enough, if you want to serve 
the cause of a state you can only do that through serving the cause of the country, 
because we are tied up inextricably. If our country falls, we all fall. If we gained 
freedom, it is for the whole country — not for this or that state, or this province 
or that province. If a country falls, what can you [do] in Assam, or me in Delhi or 
somebody in Bombay or somebody in Madras? It all falls. 

So we have to think in these terms. So we worked for the integration of 
India. That is a spiritual phenomenon, it cannot be brought about by decrees, by 
laws; one has to grow into it by education. It can help in other ways too. And so 
as we work for the integration of India, so also in different parts of India; so also 
in Assam, we and you have to work for the emotional integration of the people of 
Assam. Remember that this does not mean uniformity; it does not mean forcing 
people to do this or that; it does not mean forcing people to speak or write this 
language or that. 

Compulsion does not come in a language. Language is a flower that grows. 
The moment you put it in chains it does not grow at all. So, this is what we have 
been working for, and we are working for that not only because it is a right ideal 
for us but because that is a only way we can survive. For we in India, as in many 
other parts of the world, are fighting for our survival, fighting against might) 
physical forces, against mighty economic forces and all that. And we can onl) 
survive if we can work together in unity and work hard and make our countrv 
strong and prosperous. And all these our Five Year Plans and the like are meant to 
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achieve that end. 

We build factories, we build great river valley schemes and all that which are 
necessary. But above all we have to build human beings, men and women and 
children. Because a nation after all is made up of human beings. If human beings 
are good, are advanced, are in a right mould, then it is well for the country. If we 
are not, then it does not matter how many factories we may have, we are no 
good. So, please keep this in mind for we are after great things, and if we are 
after great things, we are not going to allow small things to come in our way. Do 
you think we have laboured in the last fifty years or more to achieve independence 
in order to lose it because of our folly of young or old, because of the narrowness 
of mind of some people who think that the whole world is dependent on reciting 
some slogans? Surely, that is not going to happen. You are not going to allow it. 
You should not allow it. Are we going to lose everything that one has gained 
simply because of the folly of some people or the excitement of some people? 
That should not be done. Therefore, we have to think calmly. We have not to get 
excited and we have to keep our ideals in view and try to work for it. 

It is a big task; it is a tremendous task, not a small thing, where our 400 
million people are concerned, to raise their level and bring prosperity. So think of 
that, think of the problem of Assam. But think of the problems of Assam in larger 
context. And remember this thing that something has happened during the last 
few weeks in Assam which is a very bad thing. And it does not matter who is 
guilty and who is not guilty. It does matter in a different context. But in the 
ultimate analysis I am not concerned with the individual, with this man or that 
man — that is a policeman’s job. I hope the police would do that job well. Those 
who are guilty ought to be punished for the guilt because the guilt is not an 
individual guilt. An individual who commits a crime should suffer; but what about 
the individual who commits a crime against society? That is a much bigger thing. 
But as I said, I am not for the moment interested in that. I am interested in bigger 
things. And I am interested in trying to find out how it can be avoided — that fact, 
as I said, that something should happen here; whatever the reasons for that, they 
are bad. It is bad thing for 35,000 refugees to stay saddled up in the refugee 
camps. It is bad thing for the mobs to go about killing people. It is bad thing for 
the police to kill a person without adequate cause. Or it is a worse thing for a mob 
to kill him. We get excited about one thing and take for granted the other things. 
I do not understand this. Violence is bad whosoever commits it in this way. 

So all this is happening and it is bad in itself and undoubtedly it has left 
memories which will linger and we have to fight this and to restore normalcy. 
Because the alternative to this is disruption, break-up, falling down, degradation. 
That is the only alternative. The people should realize that. Therefore, we have to 
think calmly, we have to keep in view what I reminded you of India. But take 
Assam first, think of Assam— where does the future of Assam lie? In progress, in 
united progress. You cut up Assam into little bits, take it from me there will be no 
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progress. If you live in little shells here and there and gradually you go down in 
posterity. 

You must keep in view this ideal of a strong integrated Assam. How is that to 
be done? Not by compulsion — that is not the way to bring about emotional 
integration. But by understanding each other’s viewpoints, by tolerance, by trying 
to have good neighbourly relation with each other so that each one of you may 
feel the security, even though you may differ from each other. That is a democratic 
method, that is the only method for survival, otherwise we could just go to 
pieces fighting each other, knocking each other’s head and the man with the 
strongest lathi survives and another man with a longer lathi comes and knocks 
him down. That is not civilized existence and we shall go that way if we are not 
careful, if our young people do not quite realize which is the right way and which 
is the wrong way. Now, that is the basic thing to realize. If that is the basic thing 
then our whole approach to these problems has to change. 

Take this problem of language. Now, it is patent that Assam, as it is, has 
various linguistic groups. Remember also what are the various groups? There is, 
of course, the Assamese group, the biggest and the dominant group, with a fine 
language — Assamese language — a language recognized as a national language of 
India in our Constitution; there is the Bengali group — smaller in numbers — but 
still adequate with a language which is not only recognized but famous all over 
India and outside India. These are the languages which are the pride of India 
whether they are Bengali or Assamese or our other languages, we cherish them. 
Languages do not grow by fighting each other; they are cultural things and they 
grow by service, they grow by serving them in other ways. So, then there are the 
linguistic groups of our friends in these Hill areas. Now, how are we to deal with 
the problems. Both Bengali and Assamese are recognized among the national 
languages of India. To speak about the Assamese language, that it be made the 
official language of Assam — there is something more than that — it is one of our 
national languages in India, that is much more important than being made — for a 
particular comer of the country. But it is true that this particularly applies to 
Assam and parts of Assam and it is right that it should be respected and honoured 
there and used. And that is completely right whether it is for educational purposes, 
whether it is for official purpose only, whether it is for any purposes for which 
normally a language is used and it should certainly be used. But, and there is a 
very big but, it does not follow that it should be imposed on people, or others 
whose language is not Assamese; it does not follow at all. In fact, it is against the 
spirit of our Constitution — an imposition of a language on others. 

You know that we have made Hindi a constitutional language for official 
purposes, a language for all India official purposes. Hindi does not displace any 
of our languages, whether it is Assamese, or Bengali, or Gujarati or Marathi. 
Tamil or Telugu or any other language of India. Nothing doing, Hindi does not 
come in conflict with it. It is our additional language for all India purposes. And 
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we want to encourage all these provincial and state languages. And I am also, 
among other things, the President of Sahitya Akademi whose objective is to 
encourage all those twelve or thirteen national languages of India, including 
Assamese. But we have one rule — we encourage all languages but we do not 
want to impose a language on the other. For various reasons, a language does not 
grow by imposition, a language grows through other means. Where it is tried to 
be imposed, it is opposed, and you get into controversies about it. Some force to 
begin and a language suffers from such controversies; it does not grow. Therefore 
here is Assamese, a good fine language making progress. Let us introduce it 
where we can, let us cherish it, let it grow but do not impose it on others. And if 
you want to find — there is no difficulty and there are no particular difficulties in 
schools, colleges or universities. Difficulties may arise on the official use. Because 
the state of Assam being a composite state — linguistically composite, in other 
ways, therefore inevitably, it is a question for people to consider and find out 
ways so that this is arrived at by mutual agreement. The moment you try to find 
out any other way it is bad and it injures the Assamese language. 

Again, remember one thing — a language is often the passport to a career, to 
employment and the like. And I think, naturally, that is one of the basic difficulties. 
Any step taken which comes in the way of fair opportunities for everyone is a 
wrong step. As I said, Hindi mainly is a language for all-India official purposes. 
We would like every person employed in the all-India Services to know Hindi. We 
are not forcing it down immediately, we want the process to grow. But even so 
we have made it clear, that we do not want the lack of the knowledge of Hindi to 
come in the way of recruitment to all-India Services because if we said otherwise 
it will be unfair to people of non-Hindi speaking provinces. It will be unfair more 
especially for the people in South, in Madras or elsewhere. If we wanted for 
recruitment a high standard of Hindi knowledge, obviously the Hindi-knowing 
man will get away with it, also a non-Hindi man would suffer, although he may be 
clever or he may be more brilliant. That is not right. We want equal opportunities 
for all people in India to enter the all-India Services; and yes, after that we shall 
ask them to pass an examination in Hindi language. As a matter of fact, not only 
in Hindi but if we send a man, if we station a man, a north Indian man, if we 
station him in Madras, we would ask him to learn Tamil or Telugu. Because he 
has to function there. That is a different matter. So you see how the whole 
approach is not to put unfair burden on anyone because of language. 

We want languages to grow and I am quite sure that after a few years, people 
in South will know Hindi better than I do, just as they are wonderful at English. 
They are very clever. They can learn it; if they want to, they will. But it is for 
them to do that, not for me to do, force them to do. So think of this language 
question not as one of imposition. The moment you think so you injure the language, 
you harm it and you create disrupting tendencies, you encourage disruption which 
will break down the state of Assam and injuring all of us. Now, are all these 
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considerations present in the minds of young people who go about in the 
processions shouting slogans? Obviously not. I have put it before you, and I 
want you to think about it. And I want you also to realize that there are questions 
which certainly should be decided by the people of Assam, decided by agreements 
between them for there can be no imposition. But these are also the questions 
where there is such a thing as the Constitution of India, there is such a thing like 
the Central Government in India and its broad policies. And surely you do not 
expect the Constitution of India to be flouted in Assam or anywhere else. And the 
Constitution lays down certain rules about languages and there is going to be no 
imposition, so far as the Constitution is concerned, on anybody in Assam or 
elsewhere. I hope you will all consider this matter for the good of Assam, for the 
good of the different parts of Assam, and try to consider [...] by an agreement 
which are in keeping with the spirit of progress, with the service to the language 
concerned and at the same time promote an atmosphere of brotherliness and 
cooperation. I have said this about the language. 

Take the question of employment. We want every single person in India to 
have opportunities of work and employment. That is true. We also want merit to 
prevail. We do not want to be a third-rate nation. The moment merit does not 
prevail the country becomes second-rate. If we started, let us say in the army, 
appointing senior officers on some basis of province or state, or on some religious 
or caste basis, what would our army be like? It would be a dud, with probably the 
third-rate fools as head of it. Is that the way to build up a strong army? We have 
to appoint our senior officers by merit, and those who have shown themselves, 
of course, in the junior ranks, that is important; but there is a general level which 
we see. The moment we go about certain junior ranks we go strictly by merit and 
there are very strict tests and the boards to examine it. And so we try to get the 
best men. We may fail, but we try to, because an army is meant for serious 
purposes. An army is meant to protect the country in times of danger and 
aggression. Are we to risk that, risk the future of the country by putting the 
people by caste and community or province, in quotas there? There will be no 
army left. So in all important types of work that we do we have to go, proceed in 
this way. At the same time, as I have said, we have to find employment for 
everybody and, what is more important, we have to give opportunities of high 
class training to everybody, so that they may take the advantages fully. 

The main thing is the training. I shall never agree to high appointments other 
than based on merit because that means that we are ruining our country. We are 
entering an age of science and high technology. How am I to do a job of science 
unless I have got a good scientist? How am I to build a bridge on Brahmaputra 
unless I have a good engineer to build it? Obviously, I do not care who the good 
engineer is; whether he comes from Madras, whether he comes from Scotland 
or America? I want the first class engineer to do it. If I have got it in India I will 
use him. If I have not got him in India I will get him from Japan or Russia or 
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anywhere. Because I want the job done. It is not merely a job providing [...], but 
something to be done. If I have to make a bridge on Brahmaputra it has got to be 
built. If I have got to build a rdfinery in your Gauhati, I have got to get that work 
done by competent men. It is no good your telling me that so and so should be 
appointed because he is a Bengali or because he is an Assamese person or somebody 
else. No good. I want a man who knows the job. And if I have not got him in 
India he will have to come from abroad. 

We have got three big steel plants in India — new ones — Bhilai, Rourkela and 
Durgapur. We are employing there thousands — not hundreds — thousands of 
German, Russian and the British people. Do you think we like it? Not we, but we 
want the job done. In the next steel plant we are making, there would not be a 
thousand of foreigners, there may be handful, perhaps none at all. Because we 
know the job now. But we want the job done. These are not questions of finding, 
just getting jobs for people for having certain salaries, but we have got to get a 
job done. And only the person who can do it will ought to be put there. 

So look at this way. You may be completely right in saying that the training 
for the jobs should be provided and opportunities for getting those jobs should be 
given. But you will be always wrong if you say that a second-rate man should be 
preferred to a first-rate man. Because that means a second-rate nation. That we 
must not do. 

So I have ventured to place these considerations before you, but all these 
considerations take a second place. The first place is this, that nothing can be 
done unless you have a civilized atmosphere of security in state, that a person is 
not afraid of his neighbour, a person lives, can live with this sense of security. 
And therefore, the very first thing today in Assam is to bring back those people 
who are in these camps, whether the camps are in some parts of Assam or even 
have gone outside. They must come back to the homes and be rehabilitated and if 
their huts or small houses have been burnt, they have to be rebuilt and they have 
to be helped in rebuilding them, and they have to be given security. This is the 
first thing to be done. 

And I think that today [...] for the Government of Assam whether in those 
particular areas, where a good deal of mischief had been done in the shape of 
burning, whether some punitive tax should not be imposed on the people there so 
as to make them realize that it is not good to behave in this way . 263 That is a 
matter for consideration. It is not for me to decide, but I certainly think that it is 
for consideration, because people cannot profit, should not be made to profit, by 
their misdeeds. 


263. Nehru’s words have been partially lost in the recording; but the National Herald of 20 July 
1960 reports his thoughts on this point as follows: “Pandit Nehru said that it was not for 
him to suggest, but the Assam Government could consider imposition of some punitive tax 
in areas where homes had been destroyed.” 
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Now, I see I have spoken for a long time and I promised to speak in Hindi, so 
I should now proceed to say a few words in Hindi. 

WIT 3TtT #F3l, 

1% % <461 3TRTT 3?tT F3T-533T TFT I 3%T, # <i|3l, 377% ^$1 dldl 

% I 313717 3331 $tdl % 3FT 3ikiih 3TtT 3FT 3tMI 31351 d 4 ldl % 33ff35 T^FT 5JP1F 
I 3%T 3FT %5 %t3 # 3T# t, 31% # I# 35 # , 3FTJ3 %#35, 3TF 3FI# %5 I 31# #3 
t # 31T3T 31351 vtucll % 1 3%T 3FT # 55% 333 % # # f^RfFT %, chfcid %t t 3%T 

f%71373 # I 

3133% 335 % 3H3T # 4(31, d§d 3^5 diFlPldl %% (J%l, 3FT %5 -3TFT # 3F% # 7pt 
#, 33357 Tj/% 3§3 3jT5 I #35 'STT^ff 73# 3>&M% %35T R(3ld % f%3 f%^%t 3%T =FT 35TJT 
%, 3d3>l 3>lj7 3# % I #35 333# <|d% 37 f#%3T% 51% I 331# 3TF 33%, f%5 %# 

3ikii(h 41 % 33T 331 f%R7T, 311711# 311% 3% f%5 % 7 % 331# 331 f%531 357% 1 1 1*1% 3F1# 
31% 3T1% # 35% f%5 3F 31173# 3T d J ll# F% 3FTT 33131 31#t # F% #J7 3% % I eft 
RTF f%5 FT R35 5313%-5313% % F7T did 3% 5331% I #35 3T, 3%T %% 711*1% R35 dHlifTT 

71T Ft 331, %% 7%5f 37 33RTT FtcTT % I 33TSTT 357% 31% 3TT% % #7 55n% 1 3T'T%t-3T t T%T 
35FT# 35F % I % 7J33T TFT, #331 TFT #7 3§3 73# 3T% ##-## 7J# %% I g% 371% 
f#T37# 3# # I 3#f%5 g# # F7T 3T3 % f%337# I f%5 OTTTTPT 55ff 35FT 7FT t? 3% 
?7T% 3# f#T37# I f%5 F71% 3FT 33T f%531, 371% 3 FT 33T f#3T? FI#f%5 3t 3T3 1 f% 
3TT7TFT 35FT 3TT 7FT I, f%5STT 3fHT ^31^ I? %t7 F7T 3T7T % f%%3357 f%7T37 I ft 3% 
FRl^ dd<|dch %f %, %T 3TT3T 7^yT-3)T%jT % 35% % =FW 3FT % f%357T ^ vldcbl 3% =blH 
357% I, f%*%3T% 35 35FT 357% I, 3t %% 3T3% 3% %317 357 7% t R7T !%*%<!% 3% %%% 
3% I 3F %t 35t% %3T7 357% 35T 7Tf%FT 3%f % f%5 3T3%t 3F1^% %T3T% %t? % 3T3R 3fl7 
W3 3RTT % %f57% 35T, 3F 3t 3%% P7T %%T3T%f c% %3T% 3% 313 3%f I, 3| 3513 357% 
3% I FT, %% 3FTT f%5 3F35 357 %t§T % 357 %% t, %t7 % 333% 3T35 357% 3% %3TT | 33T%5 
33T%t % %t$T % 3^3 3T% 333 Ft 31%t t, 3FF 357 %%t 3 lf%tr | F71^t g% f%535 3% 
I %f%3 335 3T3 3 3TT 357% 3% %3T7 3%f ff%5 5J7T% 3t 313% %§T 3% Flf% 3|3T3 1 
313% 3% Flf% 3|31%, 3t %t 571 1 1 313% 3% Flf% ?7T 31% % t%5 33351 3F %t35T I %t 
f%57 3%f FRT 3H%3T I 33tf35 31lf%7 % ^331%t 1 ^ %t 335 33%t 1 1 7%0% 35T, 313% 3% 
%F 357% 351 %t35T, R35 Ft 335 3TTclT 1 1 3137 3t F13 % 53335 f%35W 331 3F 3^ ^ 
f%57 353 7%%%? f%57 353 %F %%? 313 % 33 ^37-5337 31% 31% f%%% I 

f%=5T3T3 F3 333 R 35 %?j | ^ 3 ^ R35 3735 333 %% f%5 7tvT3T7 f%3% % 3iBdU 
Fl%t % 313717 %T3f 3% I ^71% 3735 333 %%% f%5 F31% 3171 %F3FT v!7573 1 1? 333f33T 
3% I 35t? |F 333%t 3IFtT, 3%% 5J33% flcwm — TtvHIK %tf%R, 53713% 33T9T %, ? 1 

33T% 3F 35f%31% %% 713 %?3 % Ft# I %t# 37, 331% F3 333 7% 1 3 I 3#% 5^ 
% 3# 3f%3T % 33 7F 1 1 F3T% t%R3 %t ^13 37T%t I, 333# 31# 1 1 3# §f%3T % 
3# 5 P 1 MI, 331 3T73 33 7F1 % I # %t3 5371% 133% t " 333 % 3 %F 35f%3T% 3# f TUTTl 7 
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Pldd sft I Rift Rl<d ft fR <|<Jd ft I Rift cftPill’ ft deft fttft-ftt faRld ^ Rift fe^WR 
ft ffft fjSI t?fft, ftt fttft Rft RRlft | PR Rftft ft, Rft ffts^TRlR ft RRRT fRiRT ft, ^vfTTf 
RlfftR ftt RR-ftfR fRTT I fttft ^ ftt RiTRRTR dft RRft I Rftf jf^RiR % R^R spHTR ft |si, 
djR RSTR ft f^T, s§R Riftf fsi I sftf Rldftt ftft R?T Plff^T ft RR sft | fft nq; qqq RRTRT 
2TT ftt -Rlfftt RR RRT Sfft RR Rft ft fRlft fRR ftlftlRft SIT I ft fRpRd RiTR R?T RRT 
fn^WH Rlftt ft, SIR T%R 3TTR I ft, SIf ftt RRRT ftfftfR ft-RTT-RTR-RTR 

RTR ft fSIT-ft-RSIT RTft ft cfcfeH I f ft ft , ftft I RfT ^RF ft 1 RReft RRTRT, flft RR RRRT 
ft g$R>W R R1RT ft, ft Rf RR RTR I ft fftR RSf ft, RR fftRiT I, fsRT RTf ft ft ddM 
3TRft eft RRR ft 1 Rf RRRi R§R ftfT RfftR rt RRTRT ft$Teftqft ft, fftT RRTR ftiftt 
ftf RTRT dftl ft | 3RR fR =)dd RRRiT yTTRT R*ftR RiT pTai ( ft PflT Td> 3RRTRT ftt did 
I RRRT fRTr, fR RRT ft fftr Rsfffft 3TT%T if RR RlRF sft ftRR, RR RRF RT SR RRft 
ftft ftft ft ftft PRRiT RRft RTRRTR fftft I R# ^ ftt RSlft ft, #TfttR RRTRT I? 
RSfi d<d) ft RR) d(R) dft| | ftp Rftl SR ft eftffft dftj dift, ddd)< dftldM fT dlftl 
?RfftR gft Rtftf ftt fRRR I RRft ?SIRT I ftfftR RlfftT R ftt RFT 3TTRRRT RJ^-RifftR 
R ft % RiR RI ft 1 SIR ft fftn^dM Rif dldsft RRft FIST if dlftfl I 3RR vjftM 

dl<3l ?R fR^RTR Rff Rrff RR ddMI eft R?IT ^ I R^f eTT R RR RRT SRlf (add) R H§d 

RRR vidchl Rd)< I ^Rf?TR SR ^RR fsRr ^R?ff vRRT ^fr RRRR RF R^f dMI dlf^R I 
(R, ^f dl6dl \ RR^" RR ft, RRR 3TR ft, €fef> ^ I 3TTR I ft *t R^t RTfRT, Rj^ RRR 
R^t sfj^t 3TR d5t ^<dd) % psiRT R*ff ft Ris) rft d)l4 RR% RRRvT R^t % I Hl^)H 
ftR ’ft SRfRR ft 3TR 3RR Rt RRTRSR RRRJ, spfffR ^ ^t RRRT f, 3tR?R 
RRR 3RRT RRR ^nsf RR R R RRT RR% RfsM SR yMT SR R R^R 1 1 fR^TR R5T 

dil |if)d)< ^ ^) SRT Rf <^(5 $Rsi-d)Rld ^3TT RRft RSF ft(-dl 5 hA dlddMl % <^ts 

sRRR % ydldl f%Sfl f eft 3I^ft RR R^t ^ % I 

Rt SR Rift ^ ^ft^ fR RRt % ftft ft dgd flfft I spftfft) ftft ftft 3lftt d)6l SR 
RF# RR RRR ft ^RR ft, RRR RRR ft fd) RR fT ft RR SR fftfefR RTRT #R ft Tft I 
RR RRR RRR RR RRTR g3TT SR, Mlf^RR RRT SR RR, Rt RTR RfRR ft dft ftRR RT 
i^R, Rt ^RT ReRR SR, RR^ ^ftt ft?T ft 3RTT ft I ftfftR fRlft ft§T ft 3RT TR7 RRR ft 
RRR ft eRR RT tsisd)< efftt fttf Rfft? Sff Uefj d<ft ftvl ft fttr RRRR3RTR) ftt?T ft I 
ftft §TfftRT ftlft ftt RR ft, fft fR 3RRT qftftt RT RTTTR Rftf R5T TRR, 3TfT TR-^ftr ft 

srft ft fttr rrtiR ft i 

fRfftR q^R TRTR ffft ffttT ft fft fR ^ft fRT eft fZIR, RTTTR RdT ftt, TR 
RRf ftT RTft RTRR | RR fftfRT ft, ftR ft, ftft ft TRsft RR ft RTRR, RTR (Rft TRft R)RT I 
R§R RRT Rft fttRT fTtft I fftddl fttR ^R fttRT RRR) RRlft ft, RRR ft Rift RRRRT T^T 
RRT-RRT RR RRR ft I Rt Rt R% Rftf I #T Rf RTRSSJR) RTR ft, IRRR dft, fRRR RRRT 
RIR?SIR) ft I efftf% fR SIf Rftf RRft, fR SM eft fftRlft dft dft^T?T Rftf RRR Rt SIf 
RIRTR % fRR % fRST ^R fttRT | fRfftlT RReft RTt ft RRRT ftRRdft RTRR f^T ft 
^3Rdft TRTRRT SRft ft RRfc RR ft, RftPdPR - fe RRRT ft I Rf RT ftfsp ft fttT ^3T ReftR ft 
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f# RFT R$t TTTRTTT RTt# I ##R FRRTt RTF# R# I *tft TFT # RF RTIR ^T# 

TTTRrrft r# %, Rf?RT jhcii rtt It i #r f#-^tft #ft r# gf t rft rhrt # trr RRRit 
jrht I #r frrtt ttftrrt rtt# % rt# # i rf r§r rttrsrrt rtr % r# 

Rt 3TTffRT # RRT-fft # RFTf eft RT# #ft? RRT FT RRR RFT RfRTT l<^ #T R)IR 
T3# ## RRT-fft # RRT% RTt I RF RTcfcl Ft RRT RR eftnt RTT, RTT FRT# % 

Wt# RTT f# # v3»i# RFT, RRR 4f RT RR# if #T RTR R f#TRTT # I #T 
Tg# f FTT WTcT #, f# RTf ^RTF f# TpTT ^RT Ft TFT % % RFT # FT# TgR f # 
t RRRTt FTT RTF ft #TT % RTT# FT I RF RF<# RTR t -3fR git RTTCR^f FtRT t f^T RF 
RR FTR%-RTTTTR % RTF R# TTRTFT R&, RF RRT FtRT -3# Rt FRTT 3|R 3TTTTT# RTRT RTR 
3T##? 3TTRFft RTRT ft git RgR 3# t, RT#, gRTTRT Ft I FT#TR 3TTTTT# RTRT R#f # 
FTT# # RFTT % Rt R# 31##, RF RTR TTRFT Fftfjlg, R FT# gg RTt if RT#t 3)Kii4l 
RTRT I FTT RTF % R# RTT# f I RTTTTT# RTRT RT Rtf RTRT RRT RTRRTT 4lR %, 9T# % Rift 
t, RT## RTT# Rft RTT# % 1 RT RTRT RR # RRRTR 3TTR f#RT RTFFt I f# RRR) RTR 'FT 
RTR R FTRf-RTTTTR ft, RF # RTR #RT R# ^ I FTTfeTg RTT RjIH RTt RTTRT f I R# RRTRf 
^T, RTRT R^ITF % RRTRt RT, •3TTRSRRT RRRT R3TFR, RRiT RRTF^t ftRRTT RR Ritf^IR I 
RF RftRTT Rff I, RTf Rt 3RRTR R?t 3T^R^ft Ft, RTt R# Ft, f^T #T t 3ttT RRT t 
3ttft % fRTTR RT RRRSt FR RTTR, FR Rlf*t ^ l Flf RTRT I RTRT 3TFST RRT ^PtRT RT §tcl6l^ 
RT^ft Rft Rff I f%# RT RTRT, RF 3TTR RRfffR | 

RTft RlRt R, ^RTFt RTR JTT^ RR % TtRTff RTR Rtfp'F RT §^Hd Rit, -3ftT R^Ff^ 
RTFJR % Rtf?T§T RTRT =Ft RTT^R % %RTRT RTT f^RT RT, RTft RTRT RTt, RF 'i’Fl’t f^RT RT I 
RfeR RTt R# RTRUR RTt rfTRTcT R RTfeRT RTRT R# R# I aft? 3TR §TR R?t RTRT I, 3TR 
Rt RtfF RRT TRTFR ^?T 1 1 RF RTRT ^ RTR^ # RRTft Rft t RT^f I RTRT ^R ^ R?Ht 
I, RRT R 3ttT-3ftT RtRt Rt #Rtt I FTft RTF R 3TR^ft RRR I 3TTRFft RTRT ^FT RTRT 
I, RTRR^t RTT Tft I, R^ft I RRT ^ RRR$t, #T ^ fR$RTR I % 3TTRPft RTRT ^fr 
3ttT ^t I ^TR RFf RF R?R 3TTRT vTR^Rft RR, Rt ftRTT Tift Ft RTrft I, ftfTR Ft 
RTRT I, RR RTRft RT?f I Rt FTT R?R RTt, Rt FTT RTF % Rff Ft RRTRT RF I RF FTft RTF 
% Ft RRTRT | ftrftlR ^TcFtf ^R4Rft #T TRR R Ft, ^Rt f^T RR^ % RR Ft #T 'SRTT 
RRFftTt t ft 3TTRTR R?t R# RTtf RTR ff?RR Ft#, '3TTRTR R^t, Rt #RT I 3TTRt# RTRT 
R| vftT % RTR) 1^1 RTRT Ft, RTF FRTRTt ^f, #T FTRff RTRTT# R# Ft# I FR 
f^RTT RTTRT 1 1 Ttf^TR 3TTRRTT # RTR RRT TFT |f# RtsSI'R % RF R# ft# 

t #t t#R f^RT % RTRTR #T RT#RT RRRT 1 1 *tR # #tf TRR^T R#TR ^ I, # 
#T I RTfftRT #, #T | RTRT# ft, #T I $T# % I 3T#R RRT RTf # #R ?I^ 
FtRT |, FIRTfRT 3TTR#T t WtR g^Ft RTf #t R# ?RR, T3TT# RRT RH+# |f #5T R 
RRT #RT RRT 1 1 Rt t #T % RTFRT | ^ RTFRT 1 3TTTTT# RTRT R% I RRff# TJRT RTRT 
I #T RTFRT ft# '3TTR TT# TT# % RTt RF# #T RFITR I 

RRT RTR FT ^T% g# t# 3T#R R# FT I, 3TTRT# RTF# RTt #T RTFT ^ RJR #R 
3TT R# # T3R# ftR# R# RTR R Ft RTR | R# # -3TT R% ^TRRT# 3TT #t RT^TRTR 
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% % d<J ddl F?JT I 3R3T fai< 3ft? 3TF?, 3R 3TT^ t> fadl >461 I e>F> FTFF % 
F^T Wf 3TFT <FF% t FtRslH FF Ft FTF% t FFT FilRslH FFT%F F%-Ft I tffaF 
?>KtelM FFT% FFT fjF fc 3ft? ffR^RTF <F FlF 3TR FTeft Ft% ^FR Ft F>H<slH 3PR 
t FFT T%tt | 3R FF eft F^ fFRF^T FtR %t FTF %t I *|<yH FFT 3TTFF F%f FRFft 
FPft I 3R FF eft FIF% t FF% faeR RTFT % RTFT 3TTFT t ft did 311%, 3TT% I FfFiF FI1%? 
^ FTF? % %t FR 3TTRt FF% I 3TFT FFT Fl$d TT3T^FT FTFF FT f^flf Fl$u, FFT F> eft% 
% =bK(gi'i) % 3nwt tn? f> ttr) %> did fadl, <d)4 «<fi fR %, 3ft? hsif, 

3TTST SldST 3?t? H'JlI'M 3ft? 3ft? ddM 3ft? 3TT?TTF FF ^ <rTl , l FR ddd «Me) 1 1 FFT 

Fftf ^<gai % fd> fr fft fr<R*t % Fndt %> WtF f ? %% <dU 

'-hK<gidl Fdl ddR |f? FF F? F FF 3TFFT d<Jdl Adi %%? eft FF F? f%> =b^l FI6< FT?t 
#>1 3rf%cf7 3TT FTT%%, 3TRW FT 3Tf%R FT# 3TT%%? #TOT 3TT FF PRTT-Ft FFR 3TTF 
FT FFT 3TRTdt eft F# FTO ^TTeft, 3?t? FT# FT?t f% F^S 3lf%FT 3TT %t FF, R FFF% 3Tf%FTT? 
F# FlFT % F# F^eT % FFT Fit FRT %, dt f%> FFlA FTRdtFFSTF % fadt % I Ft Fitf 


Pldefl % deleft %R)?TR df)d<f) %f=F HdHd df)d<ft FlMH dfld**)? 3F% ddl ^ djti? 
3Hdi*fl TR> 6H A <l^ "Ml Ml ^ I ?hA % fad) %% 3flT ’HlMI'l fad) ^ I 

# F^T ARk% %3TTT ^ Ft, ^ W) I #t FT^f H!IFl% STTtTPT Tt ^rfcTR 

m\ f3TT I tRrf ^ %, ^WIH % 'PfTR %, 3MT ^ 1 1 ^IFT, ^FT ^ #F 

’Jtf 3ff% Ftl sfR ^t, %t Ftl% 'FTtrT % %T <+>|A|<{l 3<ild I TT P)»S jTT%% 3%t 

MF c(ld 3R% Ft’fr I eft FT did) %f 3TFT did I 

FF% ^F % Ft-RTt ^1% 3TFRft FTF7T deTT |l TFtff WR MF f% 3TT3RR W 
sFlfalcbld T<?Hef) ^ tlF^FIeft ^RT Mt 77f 3TFT I ^tlt ^F 3<Md>ei <% tM 
^t tTR% t# I tfFT TR 3Tft TpPR Ft t^ t FtRt TR> 5^1% Fft%t % FtIFW % 

Ap-hldd % farr, cfT# thlPdt)A) HReT % Ft t# t ttR 3TFT RF 'HFT % R t, 


fFRtFrtll %ttlt ^TF 3TTtmr RF RteT RT F I ^ 3TRTTF % TO 3TR % 
3TR, 3RTT % RR tPHtfeRF 3TR HURT#) Ftt % 3TFT TO % W 

tfr 'JJtr R cft 3TFT antTR ^t Flft qftT% t dtt 3TTtTPT ^%FT I FF Tt^ 

FFF % RRT || ^F Ft RTFT 3nF%t tft FF STtFT R F eft F% ^S fTO 

■ffrtt, fit^rnT ff FRFtt Ft tn% i i ffrt ffft ft rtt % i #r fk 

r! I 3ftt dttft FTW FF ?tr TO FFT %t 3TRTTF % FT% ff , TF Wf |3IT, 3% 
FPTFT-RTTF f ■ 3TT FFFFT R fRT FFR %§T %t fd%?ff F %t I FF fF f 3TT 3ftt 

tR% RTFT FTf% FF%, g^FTF TFT, FRT tff? FFT tft TO % FTFRF Ft I RTf% 
RFt % FF FtFf Fft fFFT fRT I FtR FTF %t I RT FTF? FF FTeff F FF% FTfF F|t 3fft 
3TTFF 3FFl4l TO F% ^FRR m|mIFT Ft^T dlSd)< I 3FF tftFf % F^f, FFt fail'd 
fd)dl I 


FT FFFT FtF FFT t ^TffrT I 9Tff% FT FT FlMf, %f%F ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

F^f Flf^tr, FFFT F> fetf F% ?lfi%, FF^-^Ft % fFFFR" tFFT 3R0 Mslfadl F% FtF I 
tftt FtF Pldid camps % tF% FFF% FTFT Fed) % Fed), FFF5t FFTFT, %F F 
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TFTTTT 3ft? ^Ft T>FTT FT ft?FR TF TFT I 3ft? ^FTET^R 

FT ^nft, ?TT §TffrT % %3cR ^jft ST?T t TTTT q^l<6 FT ?TT ft?FR ^FFFt f^FT c$, 
fa?lft 3lKil4l TTTT ^ffrT Ft, d<^ Ft, 3R?T FtTT I ?|{Vl ^Ftf ^c{^l SIfaT 
^t RFFt T Ft 3?t? T? I ^TF WTt 3TFT ^TT eft F^£-F?% ^ft T^t ^ftdl^4l 
I Tt *ft FW Ft ^T#ft 3ft? FT -m 3TFt Tfft I 

^FT I 

[Translation begins: 

Brothers and Sisters, 

I arrived here yesterday and have been touring here and there. I will be here for 
another day and will return to Delhi the day after tomorrow. I get the opportunity 
of coming to Assam very often and I like to come here because it is a very 
beautiful state, set in the Brahmaputra Valley with mountains all around. I like the 
people too. So I like to come here. The problems of Assam are difficult and at the 
same time interesting too. 

I have been hearing all kinds of stories, both before coming here and since 
then too. Each person has a tale, to absolve himself of all blame and to shift the 
responsibility to someone else. The Bengalis blame the Assamese and the other 
way round. The Hill people say that they cannot accept the domination of the 
Bengalis or Assamese. In short, each community looks at it from his own point 
of view. It was a strange spectacle and I kept listening to everyone. I was not 
interested in the petty details because my main interest lies in where Assam is 
going. I am not interested in what this, that or some other community or individual 
has done. What I see is whither Assam is bound and where it wants to go. I am 
particularly interested in our youth who are reading in schools and colleges today. 
They have great responsibilities to shoulder in the future. So, I am interested in 
how they are preparing themselves for the future. There is no great bravery in 
going and burning houses or other public property. This is not the way to prepare 
themselves for the future. I agree that they get carried away by a momentary 
passion and am prepared to excuse them. One is bound to make many mistakes 
in the passion of youth. But what I am not prepared to forgive is the damage done 
to the nation. They are causing damage to themselves, to their future, because 
this is an opportunity which will not come again. They can get only one 
opportunity, when they are young, to train themselves and if that is lost, how can 
they learn anything or get training? They will become good for nothing. 

On the one hand, you will find that it is difficult for people to get employment 
in India. On the other hand, there is a great need for trained people in the country. 
This is a problem faced by any country which is changing and moving from the 
old to a new world. We are engaged in building a new nation, and those who 
change with the times will have no difficulty in finding employment. We are 
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looking for trained people all over the country. Let me give you a small example. 
We have been searching all over India for welders, for we need thousands of 
them in the new steel plants that are being put up. We searched in Gujarat, Madras 
and elsewhere. We needed people to do a job and the individual who was trained 
to do the task was invaluable for us. Therefore, please remember that there will 
be no dearth of employment in India. It is possible that we will have to face 
hardships in our march towards progress, particularly in the next five years, 
because uplifting a vast country like ours is not an easy task. 

Therefore, I am always bothered about the way our youth prepare themselves. 
The time that they spend in school and college is a valuable one for them which 
will not come again. If they fritter it away now, it will be regrettable because 
ultimately the people, particularly the youth of a nation, are its wealth. It is they 
who contribute to the country’s progress. The children of today are the future of 
the country and so I am concerned about them. But the youth who are in schools 
and colleges today will have to hold the reins of the country tomorrow. If they 
equip themselves well for the task, it will be a good thing for all of us. Otherwise 
no one knows where they will lead the country. Therefore, they must not fritter 
away this invaluable time. I would certainly want them to have fire and life in 
them. I do not want lifeless people around me. I have no objection if sometimes 
sparks fly because of excess heat. But at the same time, they should learn self- 
control too because they have to run the country. If they fritter away their time 
today, they can waste their entire future. So I was rather worried by the events 
that occurred here and the part played by the youth, which is not commendable. 

The recent events in Assam have done a great deal of damage because, as I 
said just now, for the first time in independent India, people have had to leave 
their homes and go and live in camps out of fear. As you know, this had happened 
on a very large scale when India became free and Pakistan was created. But the 
problem was different then and the refugees had come from another country. But 
it is a new and shameful thing that people should have to leave their homes and go 
to another state. There can be no trust among the people but only fear. 

Therefore, the most urgent problem before us is to dispel this evil atmosphere 
and create a new trust. The people who are in camps must be brought back and 
resettled in their own houses. It will mean a lot of expenditure on this when the 
money could have been usefully spent on building schools or colleges or something 
else. Well, it is necessary to do this because if we fail to clear this blot it will 
augur ill for Assam forever. Therefore, those who have had to leave their homes 
must be rehabilitated at once. I am sure that the Government will do so. But I do 
not think that is enough. In my view, this is a task not for the Government alone 
but for the people. Wherever these incidents have occurred, the people must 
themselves call the others back and help them to resettle. This is very important 
because how can there be any rehabilitation if the people keep quarrelling among 
themselves? How can we station the police and army all the time to protect them? 
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Therefore, it is the duty of the people who are living in those areas to extend their 
help and cooperation to the homeless. I am glad to hear that it is happening in 
many places. 

I am surprised, however, to notice that there is a continuing demand for 
making Assamese the state language. Assamese is a very beautiful language and I 
wish Assamese language well. But please be clear about it that Assamese cannot 
become the state language over the corpses of people. It will not be spoken in 
torched houses either. Assamese, or any language, is a great thing and it has its 
dignity. You will only earn a bad name for the language by misbehaving in its 
name, which is not right. The question of language is no doubt important and 
anything pertaining to it should be settled peacefully. But nothing can be imposed 
on the others by force. No language has yet been imposed on a people, ever, in 
history. The Russia of centuries ago had ruled over Poland for centuries and had 
outlawed the Polish language. But the entire might of Russian imperialism could 
not suppress the language. Now Polish has a place of honour. Poland is a free 
country now. 

So you cannot use force in the matter of language. It grows by love and 
service and by attracting people. Assamese is a beautiful language and will 
progress. You should nurture it and I am sure that it will spread further. But the 
moment there is a question of force, a barrier is created and leads to opposition 
and resistance. So, this question has to be tackled in a manner in which there is 
no force and a solution is reached by agreement. If a solution is not found by 
agreement for the whole of Assam, then Assamese may well become the official 
language in certain areas and in the rest of the areas it may not be the official 
language. You must have these considerations in mind. I am telling you about the 
principles that govern a language or literature. I have been associated with literature 
and I have a love for languages, and for words. There is strange magic in a word, 
though, normally, people do not perceive it and so tarnish its brilliance. I say it 
with conviction that I want Assamese to grow and flourish because it is a beautiful 
language. But I want you to go about it in the right way. 

I have heard that there is a strange fear among the Assamese that outsiders 
will come and swamp them. Lots of refugees came from Pakistan. Then more 
people came from other places. Some people say that they want industries in 
Assam but do not the people from India to come and take up all the high positions. 
This is absurd. There will be progress only when there is industrialization. We 
want a large number of Assamese to be recruited to the new factories and plants. 
But obviously, people from other states will also come. If you go to the steel 
plants in Rourkela or Bhilai, you will find people from all over the country, from 
Madras, Andhra Pradesh, Punjab, Bengal, Assam and elsewhere, working there. 
Nobody bothers about whether the people are from Madhya Pradesh or outside. 
How can there be any industrialization if this is the thinking? Are we to stop all 
progress out of the fear that outsiders will come in? First of all, how many can 
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come? It could be at the most a few thousands which cannot make any great 
difference to the basic population. Even if more come, they do not have the 
constitutional right to interfere in the status of the regional language, etc. That 
goes by the percentage of population, which should be sixty per cent or fifty-five 
or fifty-two per cent or something. Assamese is a national language. It has been 
included in the Constitution. So you should not be afraid of these things. Moreover, 
the basic fact remains that Assam’s future is linked to that of India’s future. It 
cannot be isolated. The moment the people of Assam forget this, they will be 
failing to take advantage of the progress that India is making. They will become 
backward, which is not a good thing. 

Let me repeat some of the things that I have already said. The first thing is 
that we are living in a revolutionary, changing world full of upheavals. Secondly, 
you must remember that India is changing rapidly. We have taken up great projects, 
revolutionary tasks, to get India out of the morass of poverty which the country 
has been in for centuries, and the people of Assam are stakeholders in that. Thirdly, 
Assam is a part of India. The moment Assam isolates itself from India — I do not 
mean politically but mentally — and forget the larger national issues, it will cause 
harm to itself for it cannot progress. It is wrong to think that you can get more 
by preventing the others from getting a share. Such thinking is an obstacle in the 
way of progress. The fourth thing to remember is that the riots and violence 
which have rocked Assam recently have earned a bad name for India abroad. 
This is bad, because by linking the issue of language to other problems, the 
people of Assam have done great damage. I am referring to the people who were 
responsible for these acts. 

So, the first priority should be to establish complete peace in the state — not 
the peace maintained by the police and the armed force, but peace in people’s 
hearts, and good neighbourliness. The people who are living in camps must be 
brought back and rehabilitated as quickly as possible. There should be an 
atmosphere of mutual trust and amity in the state before the language issue can 
be taken up. We can then consider the matter peacefully and arrive at a decision 
so that Assamese can flourish. It cannot be forced down anybody’s throats. If 
you remember these things, the problems which are rearing their heads can easily 
be solved and all of us can march ahead together. 

Jai Hind. 

Translation ends] 
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111. At Sibsagar: Public Meeting 264 

FTF t f$IFFPR ft FTTF FTF FT3 FTFT I Fft ft FFft fftft % ^ TFT FT, ftfft 35FT 
% fftft FRF-ftFF Fft §R ft 3# FT3T FT, TEJ 46 ft I 3Tft FTTF ft T3TFF FTft ft? FT3 
3fttFRft3ftf§TFTTFRftFT3Tf;i FF ftft WI FT F§F Rift FTF ft FEfftFft 

ft % fi|f FTft Fift frf ft fftrFF, ftTFT ft fftrFF, fft wft ftiFT ft ft m t, 
Fft-Ft TRF f , FFR ft?T fiftWH ft 33T-33T ft 33F Ft ft I, FTFft 3ft ft t, F13 
jft ft, ftftT ft, F?ft ft, 4 ft) iff % FtT Fft ft, FFffft? FTF3TF 3? FTTF 3ft 3ftt 
FFlft TTFSTftt % I FTF RTFft ft 111314 FftftFT Fft ft, Ft eft 4) ft I ftfft ?F 333 

«trct ft ft 333ft fftft ft ft t ft frf 3ft ffft mm FfftH ft ftr 33ft ft F^ift 

fftsfft ft FFftt ft Fft 4*1 51 'll ft I FTF 3FT R3? ftT ft?T ft, ftftMF FFT? ft FTF 3RF 
ft R3T 3ftft ft TFft ft, ftftfT mm ft I fttT ?Ffftr FTF3?t 3# fftft3lfftT ft ftfftF 
FTF3?t vJ"lRT vicift ftft fatf-fl 'FRF 3ft ftft I FF fftft ft I 

TFTTF Fft fftFT, ft FFftf fftFT, R3? FRF 3ft ft I ?FfftR ftft FF3ft 313 T^FT 
ft fft 3TTFFF 3ft jfftFT ft, FFR ft FFRT ft? 3TTF33 FT3T fftftft? ftFT ft? FFT 3# 
FT3TT 3FT ft ftft FTFT ft fftF FET ft 3TTF Fft Fftft I 3TTF?FFETft3ft Fftft fft 
FFT FRTlftt ft 3T ft FTF? ft ft FF FTF ft Fftf FTFT ft? ft FFT Fft 33 Tftf 3TFT |3T 
3ftft ftr Flft FFfftR fft ?F 45F3ft ft TFft 3Tft ft I ftfft 5fft3T ft FF 3IF ftt Fftf ftFF I 
FFT ftft FF FFT 3TFT Flft ft ft FF R3? ftf F1F ft Fft ft fft FF FTftft ft, FF fft^FTFTT 
ft, FF fftfftf? FFF ftft 3? fftfftF ft I R3? fftpft FFTft Ftft ft I 3F Fftf Flft, ft 
FF FFEft ft, FTFTftf ft, FF FFTftt ft ftft FFT Fftft ft, ftft FTTFT ft, ftft FSftft ft 3T 
JFTftt ft, 3F 33ft fftTFft FTFT Fftf ft I FFT FFT FRF ft FTFT FR R3? ftf fftrft % 

FF fft^Wrft ft, FT FTftft t ftft ft 33 FTTFT ft FFft FTTT FfFT ft I ftft FTft FTF ft 
FFTTT FTFT FtFT ft I FT ?F FTF 33 FF Fft?F 3T3 TT1FT ft, Fftt ftT ftft Fff ft, fft ?F 

FTT F| ft§T FRF ft TFft FTft ft, FTftfftR FFTTT FTFT FtFT ft, ?# ft FFftt §TfftF I, c1T3F 

ft, ?ftf §Tf3F ft FF Fftft ftft, FT3ft 3ft, FFTTT ft?T F%FT I Ft ft?T ft FFF-FFF 
FTF Fft I 

FFF-FFF fftft ft 39T ft, FWF-FTRT FRF ft, 3ft?T ft Ft-Ff I R3T 3ft?T FTTTTF 
33 ft I R3i, ftfftF TTft ftF 33 §TftT R3T ft, FFft FFF-FFF FF ft, FFF-FFF FTF F, 
ft FTTTTF R3T ft, TRTFR ft, fftft ft I R3> ftr ft FFF-FFF FTF ft I FF R3> ?TfTT 
ft 3>ftt fftft FTF ft 3j<$ ft? FFft ft ft ft §ft 3ft FF Flft ft I FFft ftr 
ft 3ft ft ft §TTtT F 3^ ftft FFFT ft, pFT3T Fft FTR ft ^FT FT FTFT ft ft 5ft 
Fft R3T FFF FFft ft I ft FF ft §ft 33 TFTT®3 FF5T FfFT ft FF F§F F*FfrT fftf 
ft, FT3Fftftftftl3^FTFFft3I3TT3ftftl33ffftlF?TTFftFTF3TftjF^Tftt, F33 


264. Speech, 19 July 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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RHT ^ SHIFT ft-HF?T Ht, Htftt FH Sift ftt HR % HFTF HFft I «I ft, Htftt RrfftftH 
ilH ft, Htftt y^T ^ r 1IH ft, Htftt HTHT ^ HIM ft I 3l4)«l 6le1e1 % I HF Httft etelft RFft 
HftHTfteftHftfftiHFHHeit fhiF F$t ftt hhh-rhh, FHft HHft ft rhh-rhh fftrft 
HR f^T, fftt '3RR-3RR cJMHol HHSJ Ft, ft5T eft Ttefi ft gHKl, FH Htftt ’ft tF I HIHTft 
RePI-Reia F I eft HHt Mm Him ft, HlHI^ tfSlft eft Hftt el SI HReft I TsTTeft Rf HtH 
’JTft fttft f Ht HFT HtTet F 1 HTHT Hft HRtft ft, HHt HTHT eft TRHfft % <£Hft eft ftt HRfft 
Fftt F I Hftft HHt-^ftt ft HFTft Hftt I FHTft ftHT HTHTft I Hft FHft fftsjR ft, Htftftft'ipH 

ft fttFF wraif htt hr fernr F Rt FHft Fst hF nft hthr F, tpr hF HFt Rift 

3TTT RRft F, RTTTTftt HTHT HTT HR ftt F I FfHt F HTfttH HTHT I, TJHT HTHT 1 1 eft FftSTT 
3TFT FTT HR HF RTF Tft fftt HFett HR Rt RIMHol RHft TTTHH TTsfftt ft, 3THR H^ft Hit 
HHlftt ft Ht HF fft) Ht HTTeT Ht HTHftHt F FTT HF F$T Ht I THT# HHt 3TTTTTH ftt ftlHTTTHT 
ftt TFft HTft Hft F, ftffttH ^fftHT ft HTTeT ftt HHIRHo fttHRftfttRTftRlftFfttTHTft 
eRF HHHtT RTHT ftt ell ft ftft HTft eRF -3TPt hFF ftt I 3R ftt HF ’JyT RTft HF Hft HR 
HTTeT Hot, fft^RR Hot ftft Tgief) RHft hF§T Hot fttft, HTft Ht RTTTR Ft, Hlft HMlel Ft, 
Hlft HSTTT Ft, Hlft HRf Ft, RHft F9T hF ^fR ftt RTftt RHft STFeT hF TTtft, eR eJR RHft 
Hot Fftft HgHTft Ft, eR e^T RHo hF ft Rift IRT elleHH ft RT RTF Ft I RHft HTft 
rRHo ftfaft <gftt HR Fft Ft I TR RF hF F$T ft TFft Hlft ft TRo TJtft ft?T ^ TFft HTft 
Ft Hnft Ft I FR HFF ft Fft ftTIHT ft ■afR FR H7F ft FH H?ftf Hof FH ftftf, HH Ht HTRt 
ft, Ht HHftf ft, Ht HIHTRf ft, HFTft HoT 5RH eft Hftf ft I HFlft eft FHTft fftlftt ft ftt Hftf 
M HTtftH, FH ftt ft?T ft ^fftHT ^ HHft ftt HFTft Hftf HIFft I ^fftHT ft Tlfft^ ft 
HRH Hot fttfft ?TffH Hft ft I eft ftFT #T ftt RRHft FtHT ft ffto gfftHT ft eft FH 9Tffft ^ 
Rnt ft 'fttr HRft HT ft HTFRT ft Hoftt-HRft WFlft Tift I HF Ht Hft RRHft Hot HR ft I 
Ht ft HF HTFHT, ftft FH5T Ftftt ffto RTH '3TT Ho HTIHHft HHRo ffto HHT-HHT HRH HT 
ft Ft TFT ft I HR HoT HRH %HT FftTT, HR HoT HTTTTR ^TIT FtHT? FHlft T5tft HH ?ft 
ft, Htft-f^H HIH Ht H% ftfft, ^R HTR eFt HTTlftft I ftt HTTHcFTT ^ HH^HHo ft, TIFHo-FIFfftoHT 
Ht HR HoT HTTH HTTF?ft, RH RH HF Ft Rift eft I TRT ft§T HoT £R HHT FtHT ft? ft?T HoT 
HH HTTHof RHeTT ftteft ft, HHH HR% HRt RHHT, fftov^R RHHT Hftt SR FtHT ft I Ht HtFIT 
Fteft ft I ft?T HoT SR fttHT ft ft?T ^ HHRHHi fft$tHHR ft?T ^ H^ I HTHT HTIHot TRRR HR 
^ HF Ff, TM, HF-fM, Holft HRft Hot §lfftH FHft ftt, eft ft?T \FHT Ft RTftHT, Hftt Ht 
ft?T fftTT TftHT I HHf% ft?T HTft ft Hftt RHHT, ft?T HftHH ft, HTR ft, ftteft ft I FTftfftH 
T^R-HotftR ft HFTft ftteft ft ■3THT fttHo HFTft ftt I RHT fttHo HFlft H Ft fttT HFT RFlft RFHT 
fft<9NI Rift ■ftR fttn TTHH RHHT HR Hft RFR-fttft fftR% ft fttr ^TT fftHoTRft ft, HRR 
HFft %, ftt Ht ftRR Hftf fttft, 3THft HTt |F Hftt HRft ofR HR ft RH TRH RTHT ft ftt Hft 
^ Hftt HR TTHR I HHtfft? HTR ft FTT TTHH ftt #T HR ft ^Tlft Ht TTHH ft fftRft TRft 
IHft Rift | Hftt-Hftt RHFt Ht, Hftt t^l<ft< l ft H% #Fft ^ fftft’ fftRT^ f^R? $R 
^ffftt ft Tftnr ft HtR HRHT, f^R fttftt ft 3FFt Htt ^F fftoHT ft I hF-hF HtR fttft ft I 
3TTRHR % hF HtR sfttH HRHT ft? RTRHR ^ hF HtR ft fttH Hftt HRft Rt RTH^ RHt 
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WWW WT# W fWR 3TWWT F# 1 1 3TTWWW % WTTW WTW f F##WT #W, 3TTWW>W 

# WTW WT# t # fasiM JlMri t, twWT## WF# t, # WF WTFT -3TT3T^5W # WT# f, 
<jpRI wt # «*<;<# t 3?tT #W # 1 1 

3TW W W# 3TRT, 311# ^Tai f# W#, ’^w< WT 3TTWT I WF TTcfT FW# TfFTW ^ 

wt, # w#w % #wt wf wtwt 1 1 # wttw gwF wft tr wwr %## %, f^Twrw % wwr m? 

# #FT# #F#t W WWT f#T ^tt FWTF WFTW t #TFTW qfWT, WFT % #TT #t ^TvT 

WT %3T, i#W#WT WT, WFT 3TRT I 3TW WF WW W#-W# <^RT I 3TT7 TtW WWW# WT# 
? I FW "'M l6rt t % FHlt FW <|Piqi # 3TT#, ##, fawM ##, wi-wi WTFT 

^F# ##, t## '3*R»T WTW FTWT, FW# t9T WTT WTW FFTT, 3# 3TTHTW WFT # T# WTW 

# t FWWW WTW F#T I ITT WTF # 3#WT WF# %, WFTi-FRi % eft W# I 

# t # ^t-wi wttw t?T 3r Ft # 1 1 #r wt# gwr Ft qww#w #wwt ww 7ft 1 3ik 
T#T#wftqwSk #WWTftWTT#T#tF#f#f#WFTTTWWTR###WtlFWltW# 
W eRTf Ft, 3!# Ft, F#t WWWWWT #1 WTTW # WFTFTT WWT, WWTWT I JTTW-T# f#W# 
FRlft wsl#*ii 3)M«b<l WTRRT^Wt#WWT#t, 3TW# WTW 1 1 t$T Wti WFWT W#, WFT 
ftWWT W# 3T# ^TTeft 1 1 TT# WTT #WWT t 3# FWT# FTT #TT# 'R#! #WWT 3 WF 
fq§^T F# f#WT I % FTT# 3# WWT WT# 3TFW % S>:-TTTW WTTT WWT, #tF W^WT W 

■rt ^ fRt, ^fr ^ ^r ^r ^t 3 mt i wit writ wiw 1 1 wri w^rr wet ^r wt wrr 
^t WTTWT WT % f^TWWT Wtflq I WF HW Wl^f Ft 7# 1 1 M Ft# I? WRt H 
W#, T#3ET #, FFTW % I #f #t 3RWT ifFWW W?T# I #F?T 3TFf WFrfT I, #tf WP* 
#, FW TF% # ^§T W# WF# qftWW # WF^ 1 1 # HW W#f 1 1 

3TFT 3TH% | f# 3fTW # 3TFT# W W# 3TTWT? WFT 3THT # — ^t ?#t 
WWWT Ft# I f# f$l«K1MK # WJW f#T WTT f#T # 3TRT I WW # f#5# WTT ^MT «tT, 

# W|rT Hit WFT W#' f, FHWT ^FR # H# |3TT WT, §f I f^RT WtlFT t 

'3TRT WFT Wt ^?ft #t WlcT W# 1 1 WWlTWi 3TTHTH # #-WTt HRTTF F SFTFFTRT? 
^ ^ 1 3tN^ %WHFTT H FFTFT-WF |3TT I, 3TU q## F ^Ht #t HRt, #t 

fW^MT, WERT I #R #t |q | §R>J||f^4f #, #R Wp5 F? % 3rtHTH 5#§t % # HR #t I 
WF WWT WTeT |? WF ## — 3TTHR R, # f# §Tff#SR WIRT % 5#§t |, W# # HR 

W^Ht # #T WR^ 1 1 WF WF RWJFH % FHWT HH WF=F W, ## 3TRFT # §Tft7 
tt ^WT 3TT W, f^ TT 3TT W, font WF HW W#f |f I WF f#TTT WR% #t WR 1 1 f^H 
35^ |, f^^cbi H# |, WF HTT^ # #ti H# %3 #, ^ W Ft # I 

^t# ?H WET #t fW I f# #ti WTW ## W Ft f#W# 3WHR WW §T#T 3RWHT Ft WR, 
#HK FtW#l # WTW H5# Wit WTW I W#f% ^ WT# # 3Rq# f^lWHMK # fi I 
WTH 3?tT FR WTH WF 3F# WTW wFt t I f#H% 3Tiqwt WFWiRI, f#H eRF % 3TTq#t #tW 
3TT W tr# FIW WTW W f#T 3TTq TRFT # I #f#W WtF 5# WTW Ft# | # # 

WTW i 3TWft W# FT WT# WF # f# # F*t WTW 3TT WWT WT WT ^Wt % f# WTW W?t I 
^ ^ ^ 3TTTTR W?T WT W WWWTW Ft WWT %? WWt WTW t f# ?W WWW 

WTTJW wif fWWT FWTT, #W FWR, #W FWTT, WT#W-qWTW FWTT, # W# WTWWT feWW 
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3TFF-3RTF #F#F%t FT 3TF% FT Ul3F>< Rft# §q f | F# ? F# 3TFFT tjt 
M lodl t ftldM ?F# FT FFT I, FT I F# FFT FF#Fef 3TTFTF F #TT FT FiT’ FFT FT 
FtcTT t FFT FiTF F# Fldl I eft SdfdU FF ^ft FTF % oftT FF FTF# TlHSHl % I FT, #F 
*^S# di?? f# FT dISd FH*t FF i'h’Ml, FF # «|<l F3TT RRbd FFTt TTRT ^ # I 
F#t-F#t ^FFTf^RTf F^T # FTT# t, 3TTF #f#r | #Fi | fF# 3TTF# F *fft FTF # #, 
f#ft 3TTF# % TIT# # Ft, 3Iidl4l WI # FT FjT? Ft, FF FTF ^ I # FjT? FRT t 
F vt, ##T 3TTF FFT 3ttT FTT WI # FT#TT FFR, FFTF FFR 3TR# # § f## F, 
4 i*F F, F% IFF t FT UlsdR, f#FT ## F> FT FTT f I FFT FFTF % FFTT’ FF FFTF 
F# % % ## % FF# FTFT F) Rtf# F #%$T Fit, FT FF f#TT, FT FT f#TT, Ft F^5 
%, FT 3## F*t FTT-'ftF f#TT I Ft jft Fid Fit, # FjT? Ft # I Ri<tid FF FFF Ft 
^fFFT Fi FTFF f#TT# TTsft %, FTF TTFR #T FFiFT % Ft FF % 3TTFTF F> 3RT F 3TTFTF 

# TFF FTF, #TT-FT#TT FFTT #F 3T#t FT % 4(3 IS Fi FTFT FF FF, FT FTFT fFFFF 

I FTF dF> FR% ^*11 FT f# FTTF Ft FFT RTF FtFT? FT, FF FTf#TTTF FFT FT, FF 
dgd Fit FTF FFT F> FTF F FTf#FTF F, ^Fft FTF #, ^TRT #T FFT I ##T F9T % 
3TFT R# FTF Ft, FF MS# FFiT FRF F I|-3TT t #T F# FFT ^TsT % #i FFFiT FTFT #FiT 
3TTFTF # F# FT % I FF FFT J : FT ^ I F#f4> ^ FFT #T % 3TTFTF % TFF FTFt %, FF 
T^T FF?T F 3TTT *f?T FF f=RFTF I % FF FTFFit FiTFT I FF# F^ftT F FF t, FF# 
FF fddiH, F#-Frft #^T f#5F # 1 1 #F ^5t FFF #F #f % FF FFFT 3TFT I FFT 
FTF #F mRfF #, Asdd #, <9lefl FFF FTFT F # dR #T Pt^bwA F I 
FF FT 3TTF F^t #F #f #f FF FFiFT 1 1 # F?T ^fFFT FiFFlFTF FFfTFiT FT, FTF 
FF ?t, FTF 3TFF t Ft # t FftFF %, TTcRTT %, #T FftFF % #T F% FFFT F FF 
% I Ft ftTT FFT FTF % FF FF5FF % TRi ^F5R FFT F^, far# 3TTFTF FFFIF Ft FFt I 
3TFT F5^ ip# tFi #TT FFf, %# F ##F Ft FTF ’^fFF % FT# FFT# I FFT 3TPTFT 
fttFFTFT FTT #FFTT FFFF FT FFT, F# ^ft FTF 1 1 FFTFT | Fft ^ft FTF TTFi 
#FFR FFFiT #TTF FTF FFT I FF F*f FTFT 1 1 ##T FF %Flt # Fit F# # FT% 
ft t ?F %JF# #FT#FT^?FF##tl FFTF FFFiT I FF # FFF FTF # FT# % 
F? FT 3F# TTTFFT % I FFtf# FF #^ ■3T# # FTF #t ^ I 

3T# Ft tIt FF FTT-#F $d4lR # # FFT #T -3TF F# #FT 3TT?IT ^ FF #T 
§TffcT TF# I ##T FF FiFT # §TffrT # f#Fi #t t, F Ft f#T #F # #3T F f 

# #fd 3TT#i Rell # §TffrT, 3TTW f#ft FTT STF % I F#f# #t Ft Fit SHlT fFF, FFR 
F#t FRF Fi fFFF F# 1 1 FFT FF 3TTFF F?FFTFFFtlFFFTF# 3TTF FTF # 
3TR FFfeTF FTTFFiT FiTF ^ f# 3TTF 'jft #f#$T #, 1 JTT FFT Ft, # ^FT FT FFT 3TRTTF 
ff FTT# 3TF5T Fit I # FT^ <g<id # F# diyH u sel, FF# FTFT F5TFT #T FF 3TTFF 

# # FF 3TFFF % FFF5T 3TF FiT #T I FTFF# FT%R FFFT FiTF stdi FJT ^ f# # #F 

# FFT# #F, FT###^# 3T# FT % #FFiT FT F fFF# t, FF# FT#F FTFF, 
FFFi FTt F f4i< F^FTFF, i3F# FFTFrTT #f#t, FFFiT 3TRFTFF #^TF # 3TTF FF# 
RTF # FTF RTF, 3TTF9FF5FT # FF# TFT Fi# I F FTF 3TTF F# Fit# I FTF# 
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FF#F, 3TF#t TUF>K FT# FF I ##T ^«hK FTT FTTFT FTT# Ftt, FF # FTF# FTTFT 
1 1 ## FTF# 3T# # FF FTFT Ft FFT F# FTFF TTF1FTT 'BT^T =FT=TT % f^ff TT 
FTFT T|3TT I FTF T# ST# FT F)tt Ft, F# # Ft # Ft TjTRTT t, # f# F Ft 
3TTF>I 3TFCT FtFT yFTFT F#F F# 1 1 Ft FF f#T % TtRFT # 3T# FTTF t 1 FTT# FF 
3TTFFTT FTTF I fit F#§TST Ft#, FT # # Ftt, F?t%ST Ft# FFT FFF t 3TTF 3T# f# 
?TTfSTFTTTFT#l3TTF'3TT#FTFT#FTtFT#tl t#tFt3TTF, T3T#Fl#FtSPF 
t 3TT# FtfFT, TjFT FTFT t, ##T FT# F# FFT? 3TTTT# FTFT 3t FFT % BIN F# #TT 
% f# FT FT# #T FT ft f#TTf# | iif 3TTTT# FTFT # ftFT FTTFT I? # 3TTTT# FTFT 

# #T #T TTF# # 3TTTT# FTFT % FFT t f# FttFFT ## Ftt, f#TTTTFT FT % I FF 
ftFT Ft Ftt §f, FF Ft FFF# Ft #t 3TTTT# FIFT # I ## 3TTF# # Fjff F# FT# 
t FT FTFT #, #FT | Ft -3TTTF ft Ftf I ##T FTT FTF # 3TTF F# FTT F1F # #FTTT 
FtT##FF Hl#i §t, f#T ## Ft FT FT# #, #1## Ft, # TttF FTf % f#IF 
FF, FT % FT ■3# FTF ft, FF ®^fl FTF F I #T $t# f#T 3TTFFft, FF#, TTFT Ftt 
STTFfSFTT FtTFt t, #T FTFfSFTT Ft FT% t # FF FTT FTF FF FTT# I FF FF# FtF, 
#T #T 3T# FTt t TttFFTT FF# FF 3TTSFTTTF f## # # FT# FTF % TF TIFtF 
t FFT #T FT#t F#t-%-F# #f I FFT# FTFT # tt# I Ft #T Ftf## FF FT# 
t I FF FTF FTTF Ftf #T FF # FTTF FT# FFT STFT F, 31# FFT t, FT# f# 
t #t FFT #TFT, # # 3TT#t FTF FFTFT t ^TTt FT, FF ^Ft ^FFFTT t, # F# F 3T# 
#T FT ffFTTTFT I Ft FTT FT FTF #f t33TFT I Ft 3TTTTTF # FTTFT I, 3TTTTTF ^ §JF FTF 

# FTTcTT I, FTTF % ?|FFTF# FTTFT 1 1 FF 3T#t FTF #f I #tt FTF FtTFT I Ft FF 
FTT FTF # FFT 3TTF# ^F# 1 1 

3TF it 3TTFTT FTFT # #TFF, #F Ft# | FTFT FTT FFF % # I 3T#F FFT?F I, 

F# FTFT # # #T FTT FTF % 1 1 3TTF Fit # 3TTTTTF # FTFT FtT 3TRT Ft, 1 3TTFTT 

TTFFF I, 3TTTTTF # FTFT # FTF# Ft, t 3TTFF TTFFF f #T t FTT FTF # # T#FF 

FtTFT f # 3TN# 3T#F5TT t 3TTTTTF # FTFT # 3TWFT, t3F# #t FT #TFT I FT# 
TTF tlFt t, ##T F# ^ TTTF FF # 3TTF# FTF TTFFT t # 3TTF 3TTTTTF # FTFT 
FTT FTTFT FTTFT FTFF t #T #t FT tFTFT FT# t # t# I, ##T ■STTF FFF# '3TTTTTF 

# FTFT # ^# % TTT FT Ftt TTF TTF# I #, # ##TT # Ft F# Tg# # FTF 1 1 #1# 
FFT FTF# FF#ft T# F# t, Ft # F5#t-^#t F# 1 1 # Ft FF 3TFF 3TFT #F5TT 

F# I 3TTTTTF F 3TTF FT# t, FF # FFT^ # M t FTTF Ft# TT# F# I # ^TTTTTFT 

FTFT FFT, FFtFtf FTFT t, tttlFTT#ftt##F#TT#f ##T # #FTTT 
t FTTFT # FTf# 3TTTT# FTFT # I 3TTF F# FFT# ?FT# t F#, # t FtFTFF t, 5T?^ 
#Tt, Ft# F^F 3TTTTFft FTFT # # FT# t, ##T FF# FTFT Ftt 1 1 FtF, FTTTt, Fj& 
FTF FTF FFT # t #t FTFFT, FF# FTFT #f 1 1 3TFT # FTF# FTFT #FtR #, FFT 
TJ# # FTF I, Ftt Fttf Ft 3TTF FF## Ftt FF' TTFtt I fTTTt 3TTF 3T# FTFT FTT 
#F I FTF Ftt FtFTT F#, FFT FTFT TTF #T FT# 1 1 #FT t, t# t #FT 1 1 ^t 
FtF 3TF# FTFT # FT# 1 3#F FTTFT, FFFT f# ^ -3TTF?FcF t # #ff # FTFT# 
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FiT # 3TTTT F# I # FTT FT % Ft TTTT % W # #TT I, TFTt-SFTFT FTT# #f, 91# 
% #TFT, TFT#t # 3# ?TT FTT Ft F#9T9T FTF> # FT TFT 3TTTF# TTTT Ft T^T# 
#, cK'jfl? t I ?l#)*1 TT TF## T F# #T# FT# Ft I 

3# FF 3TFT FTF T# f#3TF 3TMF,ri Ft J#FT TFT Ft, FFT Fn|3TTT%, sbl#14,|t 
#TFT I, TTTTT TTTTT I 3TRFTT T#-T# F# Ft# I 1 3TT# TT#T FTFT#FT #t If# FijF 
FjET, FF£Ft FTFl#FT F#f t #t FT# 3# F# 3TFt rTHcft If# FT 3# FFT-FFT I t#H 
3TMFH # TTTT t #%■## T# F# FT T# I # #5# TT^ Ft FTFT# I 3TFTFt T# 
#t# I 2# #T T|T, <^ti FTTT §TT, 'I# FiFdl FF #T #T FFI t visi «h# I FT FTFT# 
I F 1 # TFT 2TT, TFT FT# t, 3TF TPJ# FTT FT T# 1 1 TPJ# FTT FT T# I 3TF FF, 
#> FTF TFT TFT % FTlt FT ^JS# % FTT TFT ^ #T #FTT §311 TFT % M§F TFT tF>T I 
TFT TTT, Ft TM T TFT % 3113# # F^TTT FT T# #f I tf#F ^ T^ -3T#F #TFT 
IT, FF <|#FT TFT I TTT-FT FTT tt Tit TTTT FTT T*T Ft F# 3TTT TF# FT3ttTT# 
Ft 9T#T # TT# J#FT TFT FJ##, TIT Ft T# 3#FT Ft I # FF F# FTT#!F# g#FT 
I, TTF-TTF Ft I 

FTTT #T # 3TTTFTT T*FT F% sblPdF# T#T % FF TFT I, TFT TFT I, FT FTTT 
?FTT for FT# # F<# FTT T# I, 9TF# % TFT FTT 1 1 3# #9#FTT FTTT «7TT I F#T 
Ft TTFT F##T 3TTTFTT # F# FTT FTT TTTT 1 1 ##TT FTT Ft TTTT Ft # Ft FTTTT 
I FT# f^Ttr, F#f^T FF t|-tI FTTT, FTTMT FTT-TTT TTTT TT, FFTW# TFTT I #T 
T^iT Fl f#s# 1 1# FTT FTT F^T TTF 1 1 3TTT# 3TTTTTT T TT FTT TtT I, # T§T TlTT 
#T FTT#t TTF % Tl-Tl FTTTTTT T#t, # T#T Fl # TIFF! Ft T# I, FTTTTTt #t, 
FFTP# #t TTTTTl f#T#TT? F## 7 f# TTTT FT TTT Ft, TfTTT # FtTT 1 1 ##T 
FTT TblPdch# TTTTTT # TTT # #t| I9T 5# Ft, FTTTtT Ft #, Tt # #T TTTT 1 1 #TT 
FTTft FTTTT FT I 3TTT FT It T# 3TT# ITTTT FTT TTF# I TT FTT# 9#T #T TF# 
I? TfT TTT t % I #TT T, ?TT T, fFTTT T, #TTT T, Tt#T TTT# TTTT I 3TTTTT Fl 
TF5TT TTsRT, RFT F9T Fl 9#T TF5TT F?t I 3TTT 3TRTT T FT Ft, 3TTTTT T FT T? , TTF 
TT # TTT T, TTF TTTT # TTT T, TTF TTTT # TTT T, TTl TTfTTF # TTT T, Ft FT 
PTT # I TT## IT 3TTT# F5FT I TT## I #5# F # TT TT# I FTR F9T #t #TTFT I 
FT# F9T # FTTT FF# FT f# 13# F#f #FT-ltFT T##TT #f F#, 3TTT-3TTT TT#, 
#t| #T TT#, F# #T I T T# 3TT Tit TT TTF#t I TF l?T #t #T#t 1 1 FT TTTT #t 
FTRT T TTTT 1 1 FT, #TTT F#TT Ft#, # 3T# FFTT 1 1 Fl 4 FTT I FT T# T#FFT FT# 
#t ftFTT I # TF ?TT TT# FT I, ?TT#T #T JTT I, # J FTT I, #FT TTFFTt #T, FlFFT 
I FtTT 3T# I # FTT FT#TF#t 5#FT I TF# 3TTF9FFkTT I, TFTT I ?TT t9T I TFTT 
T# 1 1 # FT #T TT#tl 

3TTTFT TFT #TT TTTT 1 3# 3TN#t ?# #TT TT FT1T TTF# TF #t F #||l , ^Ft 
# F# I FT# #T 3TT# STIT# #TT TT #t I ?TT FFT TTTT # TTT FT# # f#T I TT 
#T #TT TT TF# I, TT ## # TTFT FtTT FtTT 1 1 F#f# # # TFT TTF # TTF5T FTc# 

FTTTT FtTT 1 1 1 F# 3TTTFTT FT FTT# I, FTT# 1 1 3TTTTFT I 3TT# TTTT #t FFT# 
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F§# ft, ftfftE ftrft Eft Eft Efftr, f#Tft toe' eeert ftft I, ft$T Eft qftt 1 ftR anroft 
TOET EEERT ftft 1 1 EF FTfft TOFT ERET EE ft ftft FftTO ETE Fffttr 3RR TOTqft fttf 
ftTO I, ft TOTEft TOFFfft ftft Eft t, TOFTftff ET EETFft ET EET qTOft ET EEftft ftft 4 
Eft I ft FFTfftR fq FT# Eft TOFF?# TO ft fftFRTE FFET 1 1 fttF FFT FRET ft-ft Eft 
qiHlCf T|ft ^ HI {-Eli qft, EFTEft EFT Eft Eft (nil'll ft I EFTEft EE> ft cTFF ft (nil FRTvft 
I % TOft-ft^lftt ftfttE FRETF ft TOF, ETf^RF TO ft TOEEft Eft ^cTT, ft-fttE TO 
ft TOF ft FTfE EF fttFER 71% f RE# FTT?ft, ejfFTTFft TOF FTFTEFTT fttfftF REEft | 

EF «Mlft Jllftft TOF F[E Eft, TOE Eft I EEffft ft FETft 'JieM ft TOFTT f, fftiFRTT FftF FRETT 
ft ftft I ftfftiE EFT FJEF 9lfft ft, TOFTTE ft, ft 3<sal EE> qftfT ft, E^ft ft, TO 
ft? ft 3<3dl (|EFT TOR Eft gR ft itfehl FT# tyRdl TOFft ft EFT q^ft-q^ft % | EFEFT 

ten ft, for ft ef EEift ft, ft* ft eft# ft, far % re? srifft er# ft, #r ft qM 
fftFT ER Fft I EF 3TTRET TOT % vftTt TO I FFT TOR Eft ERft % TOT E# ftET TOTEt TO 
ftk TOTR Eft Eft TOlT ft?T qft qft I EEffft) TOT Rl<3l ft fft) RE EFTFft Ff EEt ftt, TO 
ft Ff h 4) 2fT I ftfftET FRT?T # fftR TOT FRTOFT FTE# ft TO# Eft I #ER F3TER qftft ftf 
PTF TOETT %, ^T Eft cR% FTtE Ft% ^ Et 3tTO MTO PTT E^, f^TF F3% t, 

E#f E% W\ I TOT EFEff |f Et TO FTTOTFT ^ ftiF F3% gR TOT EFEft q^ FEET# I ^ TOT 
TOT cEf I 

Et TOT Et-ETF ET^T TOT% cE#f I ETt Et E§E t EEf% TOT TORT TOT ^tF ^§T 
q5t RTOfr R?t FRET 1 1 TOREt FETTOft I, TOft ETOf Et FTETOft 1 1 EEf% E| ?t ^ TOT 
^§T ^T ETOt q?T ETO EEET 1 1 TOl^ E5^-FR%Et Et F^FT TO % FR# E#, Fft TO^ ^?T 
q?t Fhi ^)E ch^? toeefec^T^'^ete^? rlREn eteT ^R TOirTOEEt ^R toimft 
3r <$5 TOTfjTT I TO FETE Et ET^f ET# ^T% E( cEiq5( f #f TOT ^ fFT E^t ^T ^r qp5 TOE 

eto(TO t, et rt ^rt eto, eft ^ tot ^ter et^ i 3ft tort ftq ft eto 3r ettot | 

ftr E? ^EF Tft?T arft Eft I ft ETTOT I TOTE?r ETET eft EFEE^t ft I ftftR ft TO Eft ETTOT 
fftr FTfft-TOTfT ftft EFEEft ft I EEftfT TO FRF ft Eft ftft 1 1 fftFT ETO ft, Eft TOE 
ft TOT =ft ftE ft ER ft EFE ETO ft <|FT ft TOFE 1 1 TO EFIETT ft ft Fft fftTOET ET I 

FTt EFT TOT ft TOET 3?R ftft ft ETE fftF FETF TOTvT EF %E ft, ftflEERF EF TO 
ft ft ftFFTE TOTOT oft Eft ft EIRT I, FTETR 1 1 ftE Eft TOft ft ftfET ftft Eft ft ft 
ftEft FfRT §TFTOft E% I ftR ft, EEft fftjET TO ft Eft ftft EEftt TOfft FTFT^ftFT ^TT 
Eft ft I ftF fftF ETO gEF FEft TOFE ft fts ft ft fft# ETO TOTOET I Eft ^F I 
#ftR Eft EFE TOTOET I #F TOlft qfrrfftr ft EiR ft FTET FfET I Eft ft-FTtE fftT ft F?T 
ft TOFTTE ft fftR ft FFT ftEF TOTF TOET, TORFT fftE ftft 3TREf ft FnEft FftTT, ftF $ 
fft§ETFT I fft Eft ft FFft ETFlf ft ^5 fM ft EEft TORRT ft, EFTfftfT |f ft 
Eft ft, -3TE FFEFT Eft ft ftft TOT FFEFT ft Eftft I 

TOTfftEI TO TOT FTE FTfE 3ft FEE FftE ER TOT fftE Eft I TOlfftE I #Fft#^ft 
FTE FTfE ^F FRF I TOT fftE, ft I TOT fftq | 
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[Translation begins : 

I have come to Sibsagar after many years today. I asked my friends about it and 
they tell me that I had come here fourteen years ago, in 1946. So I have come to 
Sibsagar for the first time since India became free. Naturally, on such an occasion, 
I have a great deal to say to you about India, about the world and what is happening 
everywhere. Big things are happening in the country that I would like to tell all of 
you, men, women and children, about. I want you to understand the story of 
India today. You must have read the ancient tales and mythology. But you must 
also understand the story that is being written in India today by the people of the 
country with their hard work and effort. You are living here in a beautiful comer 
of India, near the Himalayas. It is a border province and therefore you have great 
responsibilities. Your progress depends on that of India. All these things are 
interlinked. 

We have got swaraj, all of us, not just one province. Therefore, we must 
always remember why we are held in respect in the world today. When you go to 
a foreign country, you do not go as an Assamese, nor do I go as a citizen of Uttar 
Pradesh, or someone else as that of Calcutta. Nobody in the world looks at these 
things. You and I go abroad only as Indians, as the citizens of the Republic of 
India. That is the only symbol which is marked on our passports and for which 
we are respected. The fact that we come from Punjab, Assam, Bengal, Uttar 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Madras or Gujarat simply does not count. Therefore, all 
of us must remember that we are the citizens of this great country and it is in this 
that our strength lies and it is because of this that we will progress and be respected. 
If India progresses then the various parts of the country too will progress. 

There are various provinces in India and one of them is Assam. All of them, 
like Punjab, Assam, Bombay, Madras, Bengal, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and all the 
other states, are various parts of the body politic of India. If a wound is inflicted 
on any part of the body, the whole body feels the pain, just as a small injury to a 
finger causes fever to the whole body. It is only when the whole body is healthy 
that there can be progress. We must remember this because we often tend to 
forget the larger issues in our internal feuds and wrangling in the name of province 
and religion and caste and language and whatnot. It is strange. What is there to 
fight about in all this? They are merely details for the sake of the administrative 
arrangements of the different parts of the country. The country is, after all, one 
wherever we may be. There are different languages. But only fools will fight over 
this issue because the progress of one language depends on the progress of the 
other. There is no competition. Our Constitution lists fourteen languages as national 
languages, of which, as you know, Assamese is also one. All of them are ancient 
languages, beautiful languages. 

So I want you to remember, and want you to tell your children, that all of us 
are the citizens of this great country. You are not citizens of Assam or Sibsagar 
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[ONLY A FOOL WILL SPEAK] 

You Said It 


By LAXMAN 



No y these people are broadminded — they don y t resent your speaking in 
English or Hindi — or Tamil — they just resent your speaking! 

(From The Times of India, 14 June 1960, p. 1) 

alone. The world knows us as the citizens of India and we are respected because 
of that. If you forget about this great country of ours and think only of your own 
province, whether it is Assam, Bengal, Madras, Bombay, you will do great harm 
to yourself. You will get out of a large ocean and into a small pond and thus create 
walls all around you. Then, in spite of being the citizens of a large country, you 
become small in stature. This is how we should look at these problems. There is 
no quarrel between two states or two languages. In fact, we should have no 
quarrel with anyone. We do not wish to fight with any other country. India is 
famous in the world for her policy of peace. Therefore, the world feels greatly 
surprised when we talk about peace and fight among ourselves in the country. 

So I wanted to come here today and tell you what is happening in the country 
and what our future is going to be like. The little children who are in schools 
today will grow up and take the reins of governing this country tomorrow. It is 
the youth of today, boys and girls, who will run the country when they grow up. 
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Therefore, what is the wealth of a nation? It is her people, not the useless, idle 
ones, but the people who are capable of hard work. The others become a burden 
on the country. The wealth of a country is its children and youth. If they are 
looked after properly, are well educated and grow up to be able to do great tasks, 
the country can progress. Otherwise, we will remain where we are. A country 
progresses not by slogans but by hard work, training and sacrifice. That is why 
children have to be educated properly, in schools and colleges. If they are taught 
instead to fight among themselves then, instead of studying, they will grow up 
and fritter away their energies in shouting slogans and taking out processions. 
They do not become trained and later will not be able to handle the great tasks of 
the nation. There are innumerable avenues of opportunity and employment, of 
responsibility and position, opening up in the country and will continue to do so. 
People must train themselves for them. The officers cannot do the great tasks of 
the country. We need engineers, technicians and scientists for them, for they are 
the people who are transforming the world. 

I do not know if you saw it, but I came here by helicopter. It is a small plane 
which can take off straightaway from the ground. I left Shillong this morning by 
car and reached Gauhati from where I took a plane to Jorhat and then came here, 
from Jorhat, by helicopter. These are the changes that are taking place in the 
country. We want our young boys and girls to be trained for this new world, by 
learning science and being trained for all these new tasks, which will benefit 
them as well as the country, and the people of Assam too. This is how the world 
progresses, not by fighting. 

So there are these big things that are happening in the country. You must 
have heard about the Five Year Plan. Now we are drawing up the Third Plan, as 
we want to accelerate the pace of progress of the entire country. We want our 
children to be well looked after and the youth to be trained to take over the reins 
of the country when they grow up. It is a good thing that girls are going to 
schools and colleges in large numbers. The country where the women are 
backward cannot progress. Everyone in the country must be educated. We have 
decided that by the end of the Third Five Year Plan, that is, in another six to seven 
years, there will be no child in India who does not go to school. This is a big 
thing. We want every child in India, in villages and towns, to get equal 
opportunities. And this is possible, not by shouting slogans, but by hard work 
and effort. The country where the people are hard working can go very far. It 
does not happen by magic or by chanting mantras. What is required is hard 
work. 

But do you know why I came here today? I would have been happy to come 
here in any case after such a long interval. When I was here last time, many of 
the children who are sitting here were not even bom. So I am happy to be here. 
But the occasion for my visit is not a very happy one, because there have been 
riots in Assam, in Sibsagar and elsewhere, a few weeks ago. Neighbours killed 
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one another and people were rendered homeless. Some have run away from 
Assam in fear, while others are lying in camps as refugees. What is all this? Why 
is all this happening in a province like Assam, which is a peaceful state, where the 
people love one another? How did this fever suddenly grip Assam? Why did the 
people get carried away and such things happened? You must think about this. It 
is not a question of deciding who is to blame or who the guilty party is. I am 
worried lest some incident should again give rise to the same malady again. 

I want you to remember this because what has happened in Sibsagar in the 
last few weeks is not a good sign. You should realize who incited you and how 
you got carried away. But you cannot absolve yourself of blame by saying that 
you were angry, for what is wrong remains so. Why has Assam earned a bad 
name for itself in the country? Why is it that nearly thirty to forty thousand 
people left their homes and are now in various camps as refugees? Why? It is out 
of fear. Why else would anyone leave his home? Why is there such a pall of fear 
all over Assam? Nothing can be achieved when there is fear in the heart. Therefore, 
it is bad and you must understand that. People try to find excuses for their bad 
behaviour and hand me long memoranda. All right, it is bad if someone abuses the 
Assamese language or misbehaves in some other way. But what is your answer 
to the forty to fifty thousand refugees who are lying in camps and are homeless 
today? It is no answer to say that there was opposition to your language or 
something else and so you beat them up. What the world sees today is that 
thousands of people in Assam have left their homes or have been driven away. 
Have you ever heard of such a thing ever happening in India? Yes, when Pakistan 
came into being, a large number of refugees from Pakistan had crossed over to 
India. But that was different. A new country had come into being. But this is the 
first time such a thing has happened within the country, which grieves me deeply. 
It is a black mark on Assam’s forehead. It is indeed sad because I have a great 
affection for the people of Assam. It is a beautiful state and I am sure it will go 
far. There are rich sources of wealth hidden under the soil and we are tapping 
them. I have no doubt about it that it will progress if the people work hard, 
instead of wasting their time shouting slogans or taking out processions. Nobody 
can progress in this manner. The Soviet Union and England and the United States 
have advanced because of their hard work and unity. 

Why is it that there was a sudden storm, which has earned a bad name for 
Assam. You will point out that there was police firing in Gauhati, in which a 
young boy from Sibsagar was killed. It is indeed very sad, and particularly because 
a young, innocent boy was killed. It grieves us. But that does not mean that we 
should go and kill more innocent people in retaliation. That is absolutely wrong. 
We must give it serious thought because it is not a temporary affair. The situation 
has calmed down and I hope there will be no repetition of these incidents. But I 
am not worried about superficial peace. I am in search of peace in your hearts 
and love among the people, because otherwise the entire picture of India will be 
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marred if we continue to fight among ourselves. Please remember this. It is your 
duty to make full effort to get rid of the fever which had gripped Assam and clear 
the atmosphere which has become vitiated. All this internal squabbling must be 
put an end to. The first task for each one of you should be to bring back the 
Bengalis and others who have left their houses in fear and rehabilitate them by 
assuring them of their your friendship and, if necessary, your protection. You 
must assure them. The Government will take the necessary steps, but that is not 
enough. This is something that you have to do, because it is only you who can 
apply balm to the wound that has been inflicted on the hearts of the people. You 
must remember that a physical wound heals much faster than a wounded heart. 
That takes much longer. It is the wound to the heart that needs to be healed. It is 
your job to do it, not by sitting at home but by going out and trying to change the 
atmosphere in your district. Whatever your demands may be, and I am prepared 
to admit that they may be legitimate, and Assamese is a beautiful language, but 
you cannot serve its cause by breaking people’s heads or turning them out of 
their home. This will only earn a bad name for the language. Therefore, you can 
make your demands, but at the same time, you must realize that violence and 
burning houses or threatening the Bengalis, etc, is very bad. All of us will have to 
repent this, which means that we have to undo the wrong. We must bring them 
back and reassure them of their safety. This must be done as quickly as possible 
because the difficulties will multiply if there is delay. You should do this, and 
create an atmosphere in your city, and your district, so that the man who lifts a 
hand against his neighbour is castigated by everyone as a traitor to his country, 
and to Assam, and is one who besmirches the name of India and Assam. This is 
not a good thing. So you must create this kind of atmosphere. 

Now, about the question of language. It is strange that anyone should think 
that a language can be served in this way. If you want that Assamese should be 
respected, I agree with you; if you say that it should progress, again I agree; I 
accept also your right to adopt Assamese as your language and to enthrone it. But 
at the same time you must remember that you cannot force Assamese down 
anybody’s throat. It is a different matter if people accept it willingly. A language 
does not blossom by the use of force; it has to be accepted voluntarily. Assamese 
is a great language of the Brahmaputra Valley. There is no doubt about it. There 
are others who live in this area and accept Assamese language as they should. But 
it is not the language of the tribals, who live in the mountain areas, though they 
know a smattering of it. I do not know what will happen a few years hence, but 
at the moment it is not their language. If they accept it willingly, it will be a very 
good thing. But you cannot force anything. If you do, you will harm your 
language. If you go to Cachar, you will find that the people speak Bengali. Those 
who want to serve their language must respect other languages. So we must 
tackle this question peacefully and by mutual agreement and should make an 
effort to see that Assamese should progress but without forcing it down others’ 
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throats, which would be harmful. 

You must remember that we are living in a revolutionary world where all 
sorts of new things are happening. You must have read mythological tales and 
stories of magic and whatnot, which are very interesting. But the things that are 
happening in the world today are much more magical than any mythological tale. 
Who could have believed a few years ago that we would be able to fly? We used 
to read about it in imaginary tales. Now it has become a common thing, so much 
so that a rocket, launched from the earth like an arrow, has reached the moon. In 
a year or two, man would have also reached the Moon. Isn’t it a strange world, 
the world of atom bombs, which can destroy it completely in a war. On the other 
hand, nuclear energy is something that can transform the world. In short, it is a 
revolutionary world, full of upheavals. 

India is also marching forward in a revolutionary way and changing. Our 
intention is not to be violent but to progress peacefully. Our attention is focused 
specially on the children, because they are the future of the country. We are 
laying the foundations of future progress by setting up industries, improving 
agriculture, providing education for children and training human beings. Assam 
has oil and so it is bound to progress. It will mean setting up industries, etc, 
which will benefit the people. No country can afford to be weak in this revolutionary 
world, because that will mean its downfall. Who can protect us then, if we are 
unable to do so ourselves? 

How are we to become strong? It can be done in many ways, by education, 
knowledge of science and hard work. But the most important thing for the country 
is unity. The strength of a country lies in its unity. If there is bitterness and people 
fight in the name of province, religion, language and caste, it will lead to our 
downfall. I mentioned the caste system. It is the caste system which has been 
responsible for the country’s downfall in the past, by keeping it divided into 
thousands of compartments. It prevented a spirit of nationalism and equality 
from growing among us. These things cannot go on now, for they are bad for the 
country. We must have equality of opportunity, so that each individual may then 
progress as far as he is able to. We are not prepared to accept that talent and 
ability are concentrated in a particular caste or group of people. There should be 
equality of opportunity. Therefore, the important thing is unity of the country, 
because otherwise we will fall. 

Yours is a border province, and terrific danger looms over our borders. Our 
forces are stationed at the moment to guard India’s freedom. Therefore, the 
people of the border provinces should be strong, because in a sense it is their 
duty to protect the country. You are welcome to advance the cause of Assamese, 
but please do not do anything which earns a bad name for your state or the 
country and language. All the internal feuds must stop. Please bear it in mind that 
your dignity lies in the fact that you are an Indian, not because you are an Assamese, 
Bengali, Punjabi or Madrasi. We must live together in unity as Indians. We must 
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somehow try to erase the blot of recent events, which is possible only if you 
make it possible for the people who have left their homes to return soon, within 
the next few weeks. I do not give you more time. You must bring them back and 
help them to rehabilitate themselves. 

As I come by air, Assam looks very beautiful. But I suddenly see eruptions, 
like pimples or boils in the beautiful body of Assam, I see burnt down houses and 
other vestiges of ravages, and the beauty hides under that eruption. We must get 
rid of the eruption and rehabilitate the people once again, so that everyone may 
live in peace as neighbours. This is your task and by doing it you will be discharging 
a great duty towards Assam and India. You must prove that you are capable of 
rectifying a mistake that had been made in a state of confusion. The strong are 
those who are able to stand up again, even if they stumble and fall. If a mistake 
has been made, we should try to rectify it. 

Now, these are some of the things that I wanted to talk to you about. India is 
a great country with a long history. All of you, including the children, must 
understand this, because it is they who will have to hold the reins of the country 
when they grow up. If our children do not get proper education, how can they 
serve their state and their country? I shall speak more about this when I come 
another time. I have spoken enough just now and you are sitting here in the hot 
sun. So please give a thought to what I have said. I have spoken to you 
affectionately for I have great love for Assam and its people, and I want that this 
beautiful state should progress. I want your language to make progress too. But 
I do not want this to happen at the cost of peace, or by violence, for that is not 
the right way. Wrong means make even a right goal wrong. This is what Gandhiji 
had taught us. 

I shall take leave of you and in a little while, I will leave for Jorhat by helicopter. 
I have work there and will address meetings. Then I shall visit the poor refugees 
in their camps and express my sympathy. Tomorrow morning I shall leave by air 
for Delhi. Delhi is very far away, and the moment I reach there I will be engulfed 
in the day-to-day affairs. But I shall carry with me memories of my stay in this 
beautiful province, and I hope that some of the people here who had committed 
crimes and made mistakes and had gone adrift, have now steadied themselves 
and will be careful in the future. 

Jai Hind. Please say Jai Hind with me thrice. Jai Hind. Say loudly, all of you. 
Jai Hind. Jai Hind. 

Translation ends] 
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112. At Jorhat: Public Meeting 265 

Nehru’s Appeal to Assamese to Act in Country’s Interests 

Jorhat, July 20 - Prime Minister Nehru made a fervent appeal last evening to the 
people of Assam to realise the state’s importance in the context of national and 
international affairs and to think and act in the interest of country’s integrity and 
solidarity. 

Addressing the final public meeting of his Assam tour at the Jorhat football 
stadium. Pandit Nehru said: “Assam is a door, a window of India. It is no longer 
a comer of India.” 

Pandit Nehru said that Asia’s face was fast changing and many new nation 
had risen. There was China and friends like Burma. What were the reason for 
keeping a strong army in Assam, he asked. The Asian picture was fast changing 
and Assam’s importance was also increasing. 

He asked the youth and students to give up “childish talk” and not to think of 
becoming generals and commanders-in-chief overnight in one jump.” 

He said he was amused to receive yesterday a suggestion from students' 
representatives at Sibsagar that they be entrusted with the task of maintaining 
law and order since the administration had failed. He said in that case schools and 
colleages could be closed and they could start work. “I could not understand this 
childish talk. They want to become generals in one jump without beginning to 
learn from the rank of sepoy. Our boys are good but if they go astray they will do 
great harm and damage to the country.” 

Language Issue 


On Assamese language, Pandit Nehru suggested that all sections of the people of 
the state-Assamese, tribals and Bengalese-should sit together as early as possible 
and evolve an agreement in an atmosphere of goodwill and friendship. 

Pandit Nehru said he was in full agreement that Assamese language should be 
given its rightful place but there should not be any type of imposition. 


Refugees 

On the rehabilitation of refugees living in Government camps. Pandit Nehru said 
they must be taken back to their homes soon and rehabilitated. The harvests were 
to be gathered and their services were vital. The Government would, of course, 
help in rehabilitating them but people’s effort in this regard was equally important. 
Village committees should be formed to help them rebuild their homes and live in 
an atmosphere of brotherhood and friendship. 


265. Report of speech, 19 July 1960. National Herald , 21 July 1960. 
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Pandit Nehru said there were many languages in India but the difficulty was 
about script. How many scripts could they learn. He said some Khasi people had 
pointed out to him that they had to learn Assamese, Hindi, English and Khasi in 
three different scripts. He said he would suggest for people’s consideration 
adoption of one scripts-Devanagari-for Indian languages to facilitate learning them. 

Referring to the Assam Pradesh Congress Committee’s resolution on state 
language, he said it was passed in an atmosphere that was not healthy. Such 
resolutions should have come out after agreement had been reached with all 
people. Nor did he like its timing. Besides, there were some who said the resolution 
was weak and ought to be made stronger. The result was a lot of reaction in 
Calcutta and Assam news-papers leading eventually to a series of incidents and 
disturbances. 

Newspaper Reports 

Pandit Nehru criticised some newspapers which, he said, had reported his views 
on the Assamese language question “out of context”. 

He said during the past two days he had to deal with several aspects of the 
question out of which the papers picked up “what they liked” from his speeches 
and printed it to give it a different bias. 

Pandit Nehru referred to certain reports his address to congressmen at Gauhati 
on the present agitation. Addressing the Congress workers in Gauhati on July 17, 
he said, he was a little hard on them for not having proper hold on the masses. 
Being a Congressman of forty-seven years’ standing, it was his duty to guide his 
colleagues. 

But some papers had printed “an exaggerated account” of the Gauhati meeting, 
he added. 

Tribute to Chaliha 

The Prime Minister paid tributes to the leadership of the Assam Chief Minister, 
Mr. Chaliha, in handling Assam’ s problems. 

Pandit Nehru said it was a great pity that Mr. Chaliha was ill at the moment 
but doctors had, however, told him that he (Mr. Chaliha) would be well in a 
fortnight. 

He justified Mr. Chaliha’s statements in which he had said there was no 
question of making Assamese the official language of the state until it was 
acceptable to all its people. 

Earlier, in Sibsagar, addressing a public meeting. Pandit Nehru asked the 
people of Assam to show in action their “repentance” by immediate rehabilitation 
of refugees who had left or lost their homes in recent disturbances over the 
question of the state language. 
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“I give you two to three weeks’ time for completion of rehabilitation work. I 
have every confidence that you will do this,” he said. 

The Prime Minister said that a boy (student) of Sibsagar was killed in the 
police firing in Gauhati on July 4. But it did not mean that the innocent here (in 
Sibsagar) should be beaten up. “I have every hope that such incidents will never 
happen again. I know the situation is much better now, but what I want is peace 
of the mind and heart. The fever from which Assam is suffering has to be cured 
and the atmosphere of suspicion and fear cleared once for all,” he said. 

Concluding, the Prime Minister said that unity was very essential in this 
important frontier state of India whose borders had been, threatened and one had 
to be very vigilant at all times. — PTI 


113. Impressions of Visit to Assam 266 

I returned from Assam this afternoon after spending three full days there. Indira 
Gandhi went with me, but she had a completely different programme. We were 
not together except during our journeys to and from Assam. Between the two of 
us, we covered a large part of the Assam Valley. I could not go to Cachar and, 
except for a visit to Shillong, I could not go to the Hill districts. 

2. We visited many refugee camps where, as usual, refugees were crowded 
and huddled together and presented a distressing sight. 

3. I saw many places where small houses or huts had been burnt down, 
and could form a fair idea of the extent of this type of damage. 

4. I met innumerable deputations of Assamese, Bengalees and 
representatives of the Hill tribes. Each one of them gave me long and detailed 
memoranda giving its views of the events that had taken place and their causes 
and consequences. While some of the major facts were admitted, there was great 
difference of opinion in regard to other matters. Broadly speaking, the disturbances 
were confined to the Assam Valley. Among the Bengalees in Cachar, there was 
much excitement, but otherwise nothing untoward took place. In the Hill states, 
there was some excitement, but complete peace was maintained. The only incident 
of note that happened, was a procession in Shillong. 

5. I do not propose to give here an account of these disturbances or to go 
into any details in regard to them. I am writing this note to convey the broad 
impressions I have in mind and, for this purpose, I am not referring to any notes 
or memoranda. 

6. When I reached Assam, the disturbances had ceased, and I do not think 
that any incident took place during my stay there. The Army was present in most 

266. Note, 20 July 1960. Padmaja Naidu Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 
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places and, no doubt, had a restraining influence. But, even apart from this, I 
think that other factors helped in toning down the people, and I had a feeling that 
the rather sudden eruption of mob violence had played itself out. The Assam 
Government was also more alert, and Ministers as well as members of the public 
were moving about the towns and rural areas and thus helping to bring about 
normality. Some refugees were slowly returning to their houses, but this process 
was rather slow. Many of the refugees had their huts or small houses burnt down 
but there were many others who left their houses through sheer fright, without 
any damage being done to their houses. 

7. While no incident occurred during my stay there, and I do not think 
there is any chance of any further incidents, there can be no doubt that there was 
a good deal of tension. Even while I was there, this tension seemed to grow less. 
But both the Bengalees and the Assamese were all rather worked up emotionally, 
and it was not particularly easy to discuss the situation with either of them calmly. 
A large number of representatives of the Hill tribes who came to see me, were 
probably calmer and less excited than the others. 

8. After meeting many of these individuals and deputations and listening to 
their excited complaints and reading their memoranda, I felt rather worn out and 
wondered if I could hold on to any measure of sanity. Most people who saw me 
were too excited to be wholly sane, and could only see one side of the picture. 

9. There is no doubt that the damage done, chiefly in the destruction of 
small houses or huts, was considerable and widespread. About 30 persons are 
said to have been killed and the number of small houses and huts destroyed is 
over 2,500. (These figures may not be accurate, as I am giving them from 
memory). The stories about raping and molestation of women, which appeared 
in some newspapers, were greatly exaggerated. In these newspaper accounts, it 
was also stated that some women had their breasts cut off. There is no truth in 
this. From such reliable enquiries as I could make, there were two cases of rape. 
Apart from these, there was some pushing about of women and it may be that a 
few women might have been hit. Generally speaking, there were no attacks on 
women. 

10. In May and June, there were a number of sporadic cases of individual 
assaults or of burning of huts (these huts are quite small, made of wood and 
bamboo and easily inflammable). The first big incident that happened was on July 
4 at Gauhati when the police fired on a crowd which had gathered near one of the 
College hostels. As a result, one student was killed immediately and a number of 
other students were wounded. The student killed was inside the hostel and not 
part of the crowd. An enquiry has been ordered into this incident. It was, however, 
the general impression that this firing was not justified. 

1 1 . News of the killing of this student had a powerful effect on the surcharged 
atmosphere and most of the big scale destruction followed during the next few 
days. Bands of people went about in the rural areas, often consisting partly of 
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students, setting fire to huts occupied by Bengali peasants or others. The Bengalis 
became terrified and started running away from their houses, even when there 
was no immediate danger. Sometimes quite a small group, consisting often of 
young boys, would come up shouting and frighten the occupants of the house 
and set fire to the hut. Nobody apparently intervened. It should have been quite 
easy to drive the boys away. 

1 2. The police did not play a distinguished role. It is rather difficult to criticise 
it when this kind of mob violence is taking place in a large number of places and 
the resources of the police were strained to the utmost. Once at Goreshwar, I 
think, (soon after the killing of the student in the hostel on the 4th July) a large 
mob of about 15,000 people gathered and began systematically burning these 
small houses occupied by Bengalis. Bitter complaint is made that the police, though 
present, did not intervene at all. The answer given on behalf of the police is that 
they were only about half a dozen or so, and it was impossible for them to deal 
with that huge crowd. There may be something in this answer, but I do not think 
it is quite adequate. 

13. It is very difficult for me to judge, but the broad impression I got was 
that the police force was largely ineffective. It may be that some of them 
sympathised with the rioters. The District Administrative apparatus is also much 
criticised for its earlier inactivity. Probably this criticism is also, to some extent, 
justified. And yet, there were cases where the Deputy Commissioners had 
functioned effectively and with speed. In one case the Deputy Commissioner 
was, I think, from Madras. This showed that where a competent and alert Deputy 
Commissioner or police chief was present, he could check the riots fairly 
effectively. However, the general impression I got was definitely of a low standard 
of district administration. 

14. Whenever I asked either the local authorities or members of the public or 
well-known citizens as to why they had not taken more effective action, their 
answer was that it all came very suddenly and they had neither time nor resources 
to meet such a situation which was affecting wide areas. In some places the 
citizens, especially local Congressmen, who moved out to the rural areas, helped 
to check violence. But I rather doubt if this was generally done during the first 
few days. It must be remembered that the main disturbances lasted for about a 
week or ten days. 

15. A significant and most unfortunate part of these disturbances was the 
part that students played in them. There can be no doubt about this, though it 
would be wrong to blame all students for it. The Assamese students were worked 
up against the Bengalees as well as the police, more especially after the shooting 
of a student at Gauhati on the 4th July. One rather silly incident also appears to 
have had a very considerable effect in rousing the Assamese. This was a slogan 
used by one or more persons in a procession at Shillong. The slogan was that 
Assamese was a donkey’s language. It was ridiculous for people to attach 
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importance to some young man’s slogan. No one knows who used the slogan, 
whether he was a Bengalee or a hill man. But in the super-charged atmosphere 
over the question of language, this angered and excited the Assamese greatly. 

16. The Assamese newspapers — more especially two, one in English and 
one in Assamese — did not deal with events soberly and rather helped in adding to 
the excitement. But even more so, on the other side, some of the Calcutta 
newspapers added to the fire. Their reports and their comments were often 
exaggerated and full of denunciation of the Assamese. These Calcutta newspapers 
have a large circulation in Assam, and resentment grew among the Assamese at 
their attitude. 

17. I have mentioned some incidents just to give some background to this 
picture. There were some others too of this kind. The question, however, is how 
matters came to such a head and, more particularly, how this widespread mob 
violence took place more or less simultaneously. One may form some idea of the 
gradual worsening of the situation in the course of a number of weeks or even 
months; one may also understand that the particular incident of the killing of the 
Gauhati student, coming when it did, led to sudden outbursts of violence. But all 
this does not explain to me fully why this widespread violence took place more or 
less at the same time. This could not have happened spontaneously everywhere. 
There must have been some preparation and some organisation behind it. I am 
unable to say what this was. In one district, Sibasagar I think, there is a party, the 
R.S.P.I., which has always been devoted to violence. Some ten years ago, it 
carried on a murderous campaign against Congressmen and killed a large number 
of them. It is a small party, without any real influence. It has one member in the 
Assam Assembly. No doubt, this party must have given the lead in its own district. 
It cannot be said that it has spread out in other parts of Assam. The Communist 
Party is not strong in Assam and, though it might have helped the disturbances, I 
doubt if that made very much difference. This party plays a dual role. In Assam 
Valley, it is strongly pro-Assamese in regard to language, in Cachar, it is pro- 
Bengalee. 

18. The P.S.P. also is not strong in Assam. But some of its leaders in the 
Assembly played an important role in the language agitation and in criticising the 
Government and the Congress on this issue. Their speeches often were very 
intemperate. A number of Congressmen also sympathised with this language 
agitation partly because they wanted to undermine the present Chief Minister 
Chaliha’s position. Shri Chaliha has been, and I believe is, popular in the Assam 
Valley as well as in other parts of the State. Indeed, in the Hill areas and in Cachar, 
he is greatly respected and people have faith in him. A dead set was made by 
various opposition groups against Shri Chaliha in the early days of this month 
especially. Not only were slogans raised at public meetings asking Chaliha and 
the Government to resign, but some people even went so far as to demand Chaliha’s 
blood. A few Congressmen (not many, I think) probably secretly approved of this 
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campaign against Chaliha. 

19. Unfortunately, Chief Minister Chaliha was lying seriously ill. He was 
completely bed-ridden from the 6th of July onwards. But he had been unwell for 
some days earlier. The incident of the 4th July pained him greatly and probably 
made him break down, unwell as he was at the time. Since then, Shri Chaliha has 
been completely out of the picture. He has been so unwell that no one has told 
him what was happening. The Finance Minister, Shri Fakhruddin Ahmed was in 
Srinagar, Kashmir, attending some conference. He only returned to Gauhati on 
the 6th July. After his return he tried his best to deal with the situation as it then 
was, and visited a number of places where disturbances had taken place. He has, 
in fact, been functioning as Acting Chief Minister because of Shri Chaliha’s illness. 

20. The Chief Secretary, Shri S.K. Datta, an able officer with long experience 
of Assam, was also away part of the time on leave as he had not been well. Even 
after his return, he has not kept well. 

2 1 . Thus, a combination of circumstances, added to the fact that the Assam 
Administration cannot generally be considered efficient, made it even more difficult 
than it might otherwise have been, to face the serious situation that had arisen 
owing to these disturbances. 

22. I got the impression that the situation had not been handled with any 
wisdom and for some days the administration was functioning very weakly. They 
were confused. Curfew orders were issued and withdrawn and the demands 
upon them were so great that they did not know what to do about them. A senior 
police officer told me that it was bedlam in the Police station with constant demands 
coming from a hundred places asking for protection. With his small force, he 
said, what could he do? 

23. One odd idea was suggested to me, and there might perhaps be something 
in it. This was that one reason for this growing excitement about the language 
among the Assamese was the impending census operations. They were afraid 
that if Assamese was not declared their national State language now, it may become 
impossible to do so later on. Perhaps the census figures might show a lesser 
percentage of real Assamese in the State. 

24. Language was so closely associated in the minds of the people with 
employment. Assamese, and especially the students, saw large numbers of non- 
Assamese, and especially Bengalis, being employed everywhere in Assam. The 
Railways had practically 95 per cent of Bengalis. In the Administration there are 
many Bengalis. Even the Refinery that came had a Bengali General Manager. 
They felt, therefore, that the avenues for advance in the future were closed to 
them largely. Language became symbol of the opening of these avenues. 

25 . Shri Chaliha, who had all along taken a sane and wise view of the situation 
in Assam, and realised that the state was a very mixed State, was accused of 
being partial to the people of the hills and to the Bengalis and dominated by Muslims. 
Although he was popular with the Assamese also, all the Opposition Parties, with 
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the secret help of a few Congressmen, took advantage of the prevailing language 
excitement to attack Shri Chaliha especially and generally to incite the people. 
And this was done when Chaliha was lying seriously ill. 

26. We must realise the deep sense of frustration among the Assamese. They 
feel not only that their state is backward in relation to most of the States, but that 
such advance as might be made by it helps the non-Assamese elements much 
more than the Assamese. They have become so bitter about it that they say that 
they would rather not have this advance at this cost. A few among them even 
talked loosely about splitting up the Assam State and allowing the Bengali part to 
go its way and the hill areas to go their way. At least this would leave the Assamese 
to live their own lives as they choose. But this is not a widespread sentiment, and 
most Assamese would not like any division of the State. 

27. When confronted with the fact that in new industries or other 
developments, we have to have first class men, and if Assamese were not available, 
we had to get them from outside Assam, they agreed, but they begged that the 
outsiders should not be Bengalis but from other parts of India as they were 
already having too many Bengalis in Assam and they dominated the situation. 
They would like to come in touch with other parts of India. Bengalis, they said, 
were not easily assimilated in Assam and live their separate life. 

28. This, of course, is true. But it probably applies to all of us. We are 
provincial minded and keep in provincial groups. Where such a provincial group 
becomes big as in the case of the Bengalis in Assam, it attracts attention and leads 
to discontent. The Bengalis in Assam have, of course, a lung history behind them 
and, for a considerable period, they dominated Assam politically and culturally. 
There was rather a tendency to look down on the Assamese and to consider the 
Assamese language as a vulgar dialect of Bengali. All this has sunk deep into the 
minds of the Assamese, and they are terribly apprehensive that this kind of thing 
may continue in future unless checked now. 

29. In Bengal it is said that the recent developments in the Assam Valley were 
part of a Bengali Kheda movement (drive out the Bengalis). I rather doubt if there 
was any such thought-out movement though there might be some sub-conscious 
desire to that effect. I was reminded by the Assamese that in the course of the 
last few years, they had accepted five lakhs of Bengali refugees from East Pakistan. 
If they wanted to drive out the Bengalis why should they have accepted such a 
large number of them? There was some force in this, but the presence of large 
numbers of Bengali refugees has now made them realise that the proportion of 
the Assamese population is lessening, and they can take no further risks in the 
future. 

30. One very odd fact which is almost inexplicable is that the Bengalis in the 
Assam Valley join in the demand for the Assamese language being made the State 
language. It is the Bengalis in Cachar that oppose this demand. And yet it was the 
Bengalis in the Assam Valley who suffered in the disturbances. 
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3 1 . The most disturbing fact that stands out in Assam is that the students are 
quite out of hand and imagine that they have to rescue Assam and mould it after 
their own wishes. A few of these students are perhaps bad characters. One student 
leader has a definitely criminal background. But most of these students are decent 
young men and women who have somehow got themselves pushed in the wrong 
direction. Probably some of their professors and teachers are partly responsible 
for this. In one student memorandum, I was asked in all seriousness that the law 
and order business should be handed over to the students as the administration 
was incapable of dealing with it! Handled rightly, I think many of these students 
would behave well. But at present it is not easy to handle them at all. 

32. Nearly all the Assamese delegations that came to see me, men, women, 
students, pressed on me hysterically to have Assamese declared as the State 
language immediately. If this was done, they said, normality would come in soon. 
As a matter of fact, any such course adopted unilaterally would undoubtedly lead 
to a great deal of trouble, both in the hill areas and in Cachar. 

33. We see thus on the one side the passionate desire of the Assamese to 
have some part of the good things of life and of progress which, they feel, have 

en denied to them by past neglect and by the dominance of Bengali elements. 
They want some avenues of employment, and they resent other persons being 
rust in there, and more especially Bengalis. The symbol of all this yearning has 
become the Assamese language. On the other side, we have Cachar resisting this 
eman , so also the hill areas, though for somewhat different reasons. No sensible 
person can imagine that Assamese can be imposed on either Cachar or the hill 
areas, ut even if Cachar and the hill areas are, for the moment, excluded and at 
the same time the Assamese language is declared the State language, this is not 
agrees e to Cachar or hill districts. They think that this exception will not protect 


c W3S 2 sur P r * se d to find that the Hill districts deputation to me did 
not ask for a separate State. But they made it perfectly clear that they would not 
to e rate Assamese being thrust upon them. They could not very well ask for any 

r f il eir ^ aJ dialects to be used b y the State as there was no common language 
tor the Hill areas. Therefore, they were prepared to accept Hindi as their official 
anguage. They pointed out, with much justification, that it was too much to ask 
them to learn (1) their own language, (2) Hindi, (3) Assamese and (4) English 
311 e y wanted *° learn English). This meant four languages and three scripts. 

J5 - Recently, there was a Bengalee Cultural Conference at Cachar. This again 
irritated the Assamese although it should not have done so. They pointed out that 

& a WaS UyS l°°ktng to Calcutta for guidance culturally and otherwise, 
and did not assimilate itself enough in Assam. 

Dun , ng u all r this ^ nod ' ^e two principal officers in Assam, the Chief 
m ^ c Ins Pe ct or-General of Police, were Bengalees. I have referred 

ie ecretary above. The Inspector-General of Police has struck me 
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previously as an able officer in intelligence. He did much work in the Naga Hills. 
But I must say that I have not carried away with me a favourable impression of 
his work as I.G.P. There was too much of a tendency in him to blame others for 
everything that had happened. In any event, he is very unpopular among the 
Assamese, and he himself told me that he was considered public enemy number 
one. In these circumstances, it does not seem wise to continue him in Assam as 
I.G.P. He cannot work effectively there. Even more unpopular in Assam is the 
Superintendent of Police of Gauhati, who ordered the firing which killed the 
student on the 4th July. I am quite sure that he should be transferred. It is impossible 
for him to function in Gauhati. I had a talk about this with the Governor, and he 
agreed with me. So also, the Finance Minister, Shri Fakhruddin Ahmed. 267 1 further 
suggested, and they agreed, that a competent Assistant or Additional Chief 
Secretary should be given to the present Chief Secretary, partly because the 
Chief Secretary is not well. As I have suggested that the I.G.P. should be removed 
from his present post, I would hesitate to transfer the Chief Secretary also. That 
would mean removing the two senior Bengalees almost at the same time. Also, I 
think the Chief Secretary is a good officer. It is really his ill-health that has made 
him rather ineffective. 

37. I might add that when someone suggested that the Superintendent of 
Police of Gauhati should be transferred, the I.G.P. 268 threatened to resign. This 
was very improper of him. He did not say this to me, but I think he said it before 
the Governor or the Finance Minister. 

38. The Finance Minister agreed to all this but asked the Centre to send him 
a really first class Police Officer who can take the place of the I.G.P. 

39. The Assam Government have appointed one of their senior and competent 
men, Shri Kidwai, 269 as Rehabilitation Officer for the Bengalees who are living in 
camps now. I have laid stress on this work being completed within a few weeks. 

40. Chief Minister Chaliha, if all goes well, will probably be well enough in 
about two weeks’ time. Even after that, he will have to go a little slow for another 
week or so. 270 

41. The question of President’s rule was mentioned to me solely by the 
Bengalees. The Assamese of all parties would deeply resent it. I gave a good deal 
of thought to this and discussed the matter with Governor Shrinagesh. We both 


267. B.R. Pabbi, the Superintendent of Police, Gauhati, was replaced on 24 July 1960 by Ataur 
Rahman, the Additional Superintendent. The Statesman , 25 July 1960. 

268. S.M. Dutta. 

-69. Ahmad Nazir Kidwai, Development Commissioner, was appointed as Additional Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Assam for Relief and Rehabilitation. Hindusthan Standard , 
5 August 1960. 

270. It was announced on 22 July 1960 that B.P. Chaliha would be on leave for a month. The 
Times of India, 23 July 1960. 
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[RESCUING DAMSELS IN DISTRESS] 
The Age of Chivalry Is Here Again 



The Prime Minister has urged that the language war in Assam must be ended. 
(From Shankar's Weekly , 24 July 1960, p. 5) 


felt that at present this would not be advisable or helpful. There might have been 
some point in it immediately the disturbances arose. But, now, as there is a 
progressive approach to normality, having President’s rule would not help in any 
way in this return to normality. At the same time, I cannot, nor can Governor 
Shrinagesh, rule out the possibility of the President stepping in later if conditions 
do not improve quickly. What is necessary in Assam is strong action in many 
ways and, in particular, a tightening up of the services. I have asked the Finance 
Minister, who is in charge now, to keep in intimate touch with the Governor and 
seek his advice. 

42. In the course of one of my speeches, I said that the question of punitive 
fines should be considered. 71 The imposition of such fines is not free from 
difficulty, and I cannot, therefore, give a positive view about it. I thought it as 
well to mention it so that people might think of it. 

43. Governor Shrinagesh is coming to Delhi probably on the 24th or 25th of 
this month. This is in connection with the delegation of the Naga People s 
Convention. His visit here will give us a chance of consulting him and finding out 
what progress has been made. 

44. Finance Minister Fakhruddin Ahmed is likely to come to attend the Working 
Committee meeting on the 28th July. 


271. See item 110, here p. 331. 
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114. To R.K. Dutta 272 


21 July 1960 

Dear Shri Dutta, 273 

I have received two letters from you dated the 19th July. As they appear to be 
based on wrong information and much emotion, it is difficult for me to answer 
them. I do not know where you have got your facts from. Probably I know more 
as to what has happened in Assam than you do, and probably also I have said 
many more hard things to the Assamese than you are aware of. Nevertheless, the 
Assamese are dear to me as are Bengalees or people of other parts of India. 

Your interpretation of what the States Reorganisation Commission said has 
no relevance to the case of Assam. The S.R.C. referred to border issues. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


115. To the Lok Sabha Secretariat 274 

I would venture to submit to Mr. Speaker 275 that the subject referred to in the 
Notice 276 is not one about which it would be proper for me to make a statement. 
All I can say is that I enjoyed my visit and our armed forces there are in good 
heart. There is practically no “public” there as these are uninhabited regions. I 
cannot say much about the disposition of our forces. 


116. To Fakhruddin AM Ahmed 277 


22 July 1960 


My dear Fakhruddin, 

I shall be anxiously following developments in Assam. It seems to me very important 
that there should be no relapse there into complacency. What happened in the 
earlier days of July there was very bad indeed and has shocked people all over 
India. I was surprised to find during my tour of Assam how little this aspect had 
been realised by the Assamese. Whatever the grievances and demands of the 


272. Letter. 

273. A resident of 20-12, Graham’s Land, Calcutta 40. 

274. Note, 21 July 1960. File No. 8/145/60-PMP, Vol. II, Prime Minister’s Secretariat. 

-75. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar. 

276. The Calling Attention Notice by V.S. Naldurgkar, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Osmanabad, 
Bombay, about Nehru’s tour of Ladakh and other border areas. 

277. Letter. 
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Assamese might be, and some of them have justification, what actually happened 
made them the guilty party on this occasion. 

Without any particular inquiry, one can say that the Government and the 
administration failed to meet the crisis. So, also of course the police. It was 
unfortunate that the Government had practically to do without the Chief Minister 
and yourself and the Chief Secretary was also away. Nevertheless, all this did 
show up the weakness of the administrative apparatus in Assam as well as that of 
the police structure. It is important, therefore, that the administration should be 
tightened up. Any slackness shown in this direction now will be harmful both in 
the short run and the long run. This means, as we discussed, some changes at 
the top on the police side. We shall, of course, help you in finding good men and 
I have mentioned this matter to our Home Minister. 

The Chief Secretary, who appears to be a capable man, should be given 
special help i.e. a high class man should be given to him to be his Joint Secretary 
working with him. All your heads of departments should be pulled up and made 
to realise that they have to function with speed and efficiency. Your senior district 
officials, deputy commissioners and superintendents of police, should, if I may 
say so, be considered separately and where necessary changes might be made. 

The point is that there should be an attempt at this overhaul. In this you 
should seek the guidance of the Governor who must know all these officials 
himself very well. 

Then, as I told you, a test of the success of the administration is the rapidity 
of the return and rehabilitation of Bengali refugees. This must be pushed through. 
This is not only desirable in itself, but is also the best answer to the continuing 
agitation in Bengal. 

I hope that you have distributed clothes to the refugee children. I sent you a 
cheque for rupees ten thousand soon after my return here. 

I hope that you will keep me informed of developments. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

117. To Debeswar Sharma 278 

22 July 1960 

My dear Debeswar Sharma, 

During my last evening at Jorhat, 279 you spoke to me for a few minutes and 
enquired if I had any grievance against you. There is no question of my having 
any grievance and I was too tired then to have much of a talk. 

278. Letter. 

279. 19 July 1960. 
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But I think it is only fair to you that I should inform you that a number of 
reports have reached me, not only in Assam but outside Assam also, that your 
general attitude, in recent weeks specially, has been that of a person in opposition 
to the Government. Whatever the precise facts might be, it does appear that this 
is a widespread opinion. 

Even Dr. B.C. Roy of Calcutta wrote to me about it and said that you yourself 
had told him that you hated Chief Minister Chaliha. 

In the recent language agitation in Assam, you are said to have associated 
yourself with people who not only held extreme views but also expressed them in 
a very unbecoming manner. You attended public meetings addressed by various 
people in the Opposition and others where slogans were raised against the Assam 
Government and, more particularly, against Chaliha. 

Because of all this, a general impression has been created that you are bitterly 
against Chaliha and his Government and would like that Government to fall. 

I am communicating to you what I have heard, both in Assam and in Delhi. 
You were good enough to ask me on the subject and I think I owe it to you to let 
you know. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


118. To Kesho Ram 280 

Please reply to this telegram from Shri Saumyendra Nath Tagore 281 as follows:- 
“The Prime Minister has received your telegram of the 19th July 282 only this 
morning. 

In the course of his speeches in Assam, the Prime Minister stated that the 
Assamese have every right to use Assamese for State purposes in the Assamese- 
speaking area of Assam, that is, chiefly the Valley of the Brahmaputra. But it 
would be improper for them to impose this on the non- Assamese-speaking people 
in Assam State, more especially Cachar and the Hill areas. Assamese like thirteen 
other languages has been listed in the Constitution of India and there is no doubt 

280. Note, 23 July 1960. 

281. President, West Bengal Re-organisation Parishad. 

282. Saumyendranath Tagore had stated in his telegram: 4 Your Gauhati speech declaring Assamese 
as Assam’s only State language is a concession to Assamese provincialists and a gross 
injustice to Assam’s Bengalee and tribal inhabitants and a violation of SRC recommendations. 
Bengalees do not constitute a minority community in Assam. Political manipulation of 
census is at the back of this misrepresentation. A recent secret circular distributed in Assam 
urges the expulsion of Bengalees from Assam before the 1961 census. Assamese, Bengalees 
and a couple of recognized tribal languages should be declared as Assam’s State languages. 
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that in the Assam Valley Assamese is a dominant language just as in Cachar Bengali 
is the dominant language. In the Hill Districts there is no single tribal language 
which can be said to be dominant. In fact the Hill Districts do not claim any such 
language but have asked for Hindi to be used in their areas. 

There is no question of the violation of the SRC recommendations which 
apply to the border areas; nor is there any question of numbers involved in this, 
although some people may have that in mind. Whatever the proportionate numbers 
might be, the fact of language distribution is clear.” 

119. ToS.K. Dey 283 

23 July 1960 

My dear Dey, 

I received your long telegram today. This was really, I suppose, in answer to a 
message that had been sent to you by our Home Minister. 

You know that I have just returned from Assam and I feel it is very important 
for a competent officer to be sent there for a brief period, say three months. This 
is not for rehabilitation but to function as Additional Chief Secretary there. The 
situation there is a very difficult one and we have to help the Assam Government 
as much as possible. This is not a question of seniority or of rehabilitation. I do 
not personally know any of these officers, but as Pantji thinks that Balachandran 
is the kind of person we need in Assam at present, I think we should abide by his 
advice in this matter. I do not see why your work should suffer for three months. 
You have a fair number of senior officers in the Ministry and they can share this 
work between them. 


120. To Padmaja Naidu 284 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


23 July 1960 

Bebee 285 dear, 

The day I returned from Assam, I wrote a note about my impressions of my visit 
there. This was meant for our President and two or three of my colleagues. I 
did not wish to give this wider publicity in its present form. As you might be 
interested in this, I am sending you a copy of it. You can, of course, share it with 

283. Letter, copied to G.B. Pant. 

284. Letter. Padmaja Naidu Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

285. Pet name of Padmaja Naidu, the Governor of West Bengal. 

286. See item 113. 
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the Chief Minister, Dr. B.C. Roy, but I would not like it to go much further. 
Love, 


Jawahar 

121. To Amar Bhattacharjee 287 


24 July 1960 

Dear Shri Bhattacharjee, 288 

I received your letter of the 1 5th July on my return from Assam. 

As you must know, I have paid a visit to Assam and I have seen for myself 
the conditions that are existing there now. I have enquired into the riots and the 
disturbances. There can be no doubt that deplorable occurrences took place there, 
more especially for about a week or ten days from the 4th July onwards. 
Conditions are practically normal now and the Assam Government is doing its 
best to rehabilitate those people who went away and to punish those who are guilty. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


122. To G.B. Pant 289 


26 July 1960 

My dear Pantji, 

I see from an Intelligence Report that there is a move to avoid discussion in 

Parliament of the Assam situation. I had not myself heard of any such move, but 

N.C. Chatteijee 290 has also written to me about it. 

I am not anxious to have any such discussion there, but if it is widely desired, 

will it be proper for us to avoid it? 291 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 

287. Letter. 

288. Convener, West Bengal Youth Congress. 

289. Letter. 

290. President, All-India Civil Liberties Union; was Hindu Mahasabha, Lok Sabha MP from 
Hooghly, West Bengal, 1952-57. 

29 1 . On 3 1 J uly. National Herald reported Nehru as having told the Executive Committee of the 
CPP in New Delhi on 30 July that “he would have no objection to a discussion in Parliament 
on the recent language riots in Assam, though he did not think such a discussion would be 
particularly helpful.” 
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123. To N.C. Chatterjee 292 


26 July 1960 

Dear Shri Chatteiji, 

I have your letter of the 26th July. 293 

I am not aware of any attempt to prevent a discussion about the Assam 
situation in Parliament. 

So far as the language question is concerned, I stated in Assam repeatedly 
that it was the right of the Assamese speaking people to have Assamese as a State 
language, but they could not impose this on the non-Assamese people. Assam 
was, in fact, a multi-lingual State, and I suggested that the matter should he 
considered at some kind of a round table. So far as the tribal people are concerned, 
they expressed their wish to have Hindi made their language. 294 

You refer to the large scale arson at Goreshwar, details of which were given 
in the Calcutta press of the 25th July. This arson took place on or just after the 


292. Letter. 

293. This letter has not been traced. 

294. Chatteijee’s letter of 26 July has not been traced. However, National Herald reported on 29 
July that, with reference to Nehru’s public comments on the language question, Chatteijee 
had written to Nehru: “We find it difficult to believe that in this crisis you would go out of 
your way to indicate your view that Assamese should be the state language in that state. We 
ask you to realise that such a statement coming from you may be construed as putting a 
premium on mass hooliganism and persecution of the linguistic minority. It would mean the 
triumph and vindication of those who started this anti-Bengali agitation. The tribal people 
are deeply perturbed because this would mean the imposition of a language on 24 lakhs of 
tribal people besides two millions of other non-Assamese speaking people out of a total 
population of 95 lakhs in Assam.” 

According to this same report, Nehru had written to Chatterjee on 16 July, in reply to 
a letter, that “there could be no doubt that what had happened in Assam was tragedy of an 
extreme kind, not only for the present, but with all its implications for the future. ‘Although 
the lead in these recent deplorable happenings was taken by the PSP there and some other 
groups. I have little doubt that many Congressmen either participated or merely looked on. 
Unfortunately, the one man who could have held the situation, that is. Chief Minister 
Chaliha, has been lying very ill’.” Nehru also reportedly said: “As you have yourself 
mentioned in your letter, part of this agitation was really against Mr. Chaliha.” 
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5th July. The reports may have appeared in the press much later. 295 To my 
knowledge there has been no arson at Goreshwar for the last two weeks or so. 
This applies to other parts of Assam too except for a few isolated cases. What 
has happened is that reports of earlier cases have come later. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


124. CWC Resolution on the Disturbances 296 


Draft Version 

The Working Committee have noted 
with sorrow and distress the recent 
occurrences in Assam which led to a 
number of deaths, to large-scale arson 
and looting, and to the driving out of 
their homes of tens of thousands of 
persons. That such tragic developments 
could take place at any time for any 
reason is deplorable; it is even more 
reprehensible that this kind of 
widespread breach of the public peace 
should take place over a question of 
language, which normally should be 
settled by peaceful and cooperative 
processes. It is also regrettable that the 
State Administration could not deal with 
this situation when it arose with speed 
and efficiency and give immediate 


Final Version 

1. The Working Committee have 
noted with sorrow and distress the 
recent occurrences in Assam which led 
to a number of deaths, to large-scale 
arson and looting, and to the exodus of 
tens of thousands of persons from their 
homes. That such tragic developments 
could take place at any time for any 
reason is deplorable; it is even more 
reprehensible that this kind of 
widespread breach of the public peace 
should take place over a question of 
language, which normally should be 
settled by peaceful and cooperative 
processes. In some districts the 
administration could not deal with this 
situation when it arose with speed and 
efficiency and give immediate 


295. For instance, the Hindusthan Standard of 28 July sought to know from the Government of 
Assam whether “a senior police official of Tamalpur P.S., North Kamrup” had gone to the 
house of a prosperous resident of Muhuripur village on the night of 5 July and, after telling 
him “that anti-Bengalee elements had raided Goreswar the previous day and proposed to 
raid Muhuripur on July 5,” offered him police protection for Rs 1,000. On 6 August, the 
same newspaper claimed that the anti-Bengali disturbances in the Goreswar area occurred in 
fact on 3 July, one day before the police firing at Gauhati. 

296. The draft resolution, prepared by Nehru on 28 July 1960, was adopted by the CWC on 29 
July 1960 with some changes. File: Sr. No. 40, 1960, AICC Papers, II Instalment, NMML. 
Also available in JN Collection. The resolution adopted by the CWC was published in 
Congress Bulletin , July-August 1960, pp. 346-349. 
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protection to those who were attacked. 

The Committee recognise that after 
the first few days of mob violence, the 
Administration took more effective 
steps and checked any further 
depredations and apprehended many of 
those who had been guilty of them. A 
situation involving so much violence 
must be dealt with with firmness and 
impartiality. If the normal apparatus of 
Government is not adequate for the 
purpose, special measures may have to 
be taken to prevent the possibility of 
any recrudescence of this violence and 
to give full protection to all. 

The Committee is informed, and 
has reason to believe, that conditions 
have improved in Assam and that, on 
the whole, law and order prevail there 
now. This must be maintained. It is 
essential that not only should law and 
order prevail, but that there should be 
a sense of security for all residents of 
Assam, and that the fundamental right 
of staying or moving about freely in 
every part of the Indian Union, without 
molestation and danger, should prevail. 
Action should be taken against such 
persons who took part in the 
disturbances at the beginning of July. 
No public demonstrations should take 
place which create tension or endanger 
this feeling of security. Wherever it is 
considered necessary, special armed 
guards should be organised or permitted 
to help in creating this sense of security. 


The first and urgent step now is to 
rehabilitate those who were driven 


protection to those who were attacked. 

2. The Committee recognise that 
after the first few days of mob 
violence, the Administration took more 
effective steps and checked any further 
depredations and apprehended many of 
those who had been guilty of them. A 
situation involving so much violence 
must be dealt with with firmness. If 
the normal apparatus of administration 
is not adequate for the purpose, special 
measures may have to be taken by the 
Government to prevent the possibility 
of any recurrence of this violence and 
to give full protection to all. 

3. The Committee is informed, 
and has reason to believe, that 
conditions have improved in Assam and 
that, on the whole, law and order prevail 
there now. This must be maintained. It 
is essential that not only should law and 
order prevail, but that there should be 
a sense of security for all residents of 
Assam, and that the fundamental right 
of staying or moving about freely in 
every part of the Indian Union, without 
molestation and danger, should prevail. 
Action should be taken against such 
persons who took part in the 
disturbances. Wherever it is considered 
necessary, special guards should be 
organised or permitted to help in 
creating this sense of security. 

4. The Committee trust that no 
demonstration would take place which 
create tension or endanger this feeling 
of security, and the Press in Assam & 
Bengal and outside would help to bring 
about an atmosphere of friendship and 
good will. 

5. The first and urgent step now 
is to rehabilitate those who were driven 
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away from their homes and to help in 
this process. This is the first 
responsibility of the Government of 
Assam, but in this work of rehabilitation, 
the Government of West Bengal as well 
as the Government of India should give 
every cooperation and assistance. 
Congressmen in Assam should give 
their full cooperation in this task, and 
the Working Committee will gladly 
assist by sending its representatives to 
Assam or by any other methods that 
are feasible. This work of rehabilitation 
should be undertaken as a short term 
measure, and special officers for that 
purpose should be appointed. Where 
huts or houses have been destroyed, 
steps should be taken immediately to 
provide temporary shelters so that the 
people dispossessed may return to their 
fields and look after their crops and 
other business. Further rehabilitation 
should follow this. 

It is most unfortunate that a 
question of language should be 
connected with such disturbances 
which can only do harm to the cause 
of the language concerned. Language 
is the embodiment of the culture of a 
people, and culture cannot flourish in 
an atmosphere of violence or coercion, 
nor can language grow in such 
conditions. The Assamese language is 
one of the national languages of India 
laid down in the Constitution of India. 
This language, like other national 
languages, has to be encouraged in 
every way and progressively used by 
the people whose mother-tongue it is. 
In promoting its use in various public 
activities, it should be remembered that 
its use should not be enforced in areas 
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where other languages prevail. Many 
areas of India are bi-lingual or multi- 
lingual, and each of the languages in 
use has to be protected and encouraged. 
Languages do not grow in conflict with 
each other; they flourish in cooperation, 
each helping the other. The question of 
language, therefore, in Assam is one 
that should be settled cooperatively by 
representatives of various parts of 
Assam State so that this sense of 
conflict should disappear and an 
atmosphere of cooperative endeavour 
for the good of the State should take 
its place. No attempt should be made 
at present to enact a Language Bill 
without the general agreement of the 
different linguistic groups in Assam. 

Assam occupies a vital position in 
India, being a border State. It is on the 
eve of considerable development in 
various ways. Neglected to some extent 
in the past, it is now likely to develop 
fast. But this can only happen in an 
atmosphere of peace and cooperation. 
The immediate necessity is to wipe out 
of the consequences of these 
disturbances and to turn the people’s 
mind to constructive and cooperative 
effort. 


125. To V.K. Krishna Menon 297 


where other languages prevail. Many 
areas of India are bi-lingual or multi- 
lingual, and each of the languages in 
use has to be protected and encouraged. 
Languages do not grow in conflict with 
each other; they flourish in cooperation, 
each helping the other. The question of 
language, therefore, in Assam is one 
that should be settled cooperatively by 
representatives of various parts of 
Assam State so that this sense of 
conflict should disappear and an 
atmosphere of cooperative endeavour 
for the good of the State should take 
its place. 


7. Assam occupies a vital 
position in India, being a border State. 
It is on the eve of considerable 
development in various ways. 
Neglected to some extent is the past, it 
is now likely to develop fast. But this 
can only happen in an atmosphere of 
peace and cooperation. The immediate 
necessity is to wipe out the 
consequences of these disturbances 
and to turn the people’s mind to 
constructive and cooperative effort. 


When I was in Shillong recently, I had a talk with Dr. Verrier Elwin who is our 
Adviser for Tribal Affairs. He told me that he was rather concerned about the 
impact of our Defence Forces in the NEFA region. It is quite possible that the 
presence of large numbers of soldiers and others from outside NEFA might create 
difficult problems. It was necessary, therefore, in his opinion, that our officers 

297. Note, 29 July 1960, copied to Subimal Dutt, the Foreign Secretary. 
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should realise this and should issue specific instructions to their forces. 

2. I asked Verrier Elwin to send me a note on the subject. He has done so, 
and I am sending you two copies of this note. I think it will be advisable for you 
to have copies of this note sent to our senior officers in NEFA and request them 
to instruct our men there more or less on the lines of what Verrier Elwin has said. 

3. In this note, Elwin refers to a book he wrote called “A Philosophy for 
NEFA”. I wrote a foreword to it. 298 1 think that some copies of this book might 
well be sent to our officers in NEFA. 

4. Our political officers in NEFA are generally good and have been trained 
to deal with the tribal people in a proper manner. I hope that our military officers 
there keep in touch with them and take advantage of their special knowledge of 
the tribal people. 


126. To Verrier Elwin 299 


My dear Elwin, 

Thank you for your letter of the 22nd July and for 
me. I am sending this note to our Army people, and 
to them as well as to the people of NEFA. 


29 July 1960 

the note that you have sent 
I trust that it will be helpful 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


127. To Subimal Dutt 300 

You may remember that Verrier Elwin wrote a book called I think “A Philosophy 
for NEFA”. I wrote a foreword to it. 301 This book tried to explain our attitude to 
tribal people and how we should treat them as friends and equals. 

2. It has struck me that it would be worth while sending a few copies of 
this book to our High Commission in London. This has no direct relevance insofar 
as Phizo is concerned. But it does give an insight to the way we approach the 


298. For Nehru’s foreword to the first edition of A Philosophy for NEFA (Shillong: North East 
Frontier Agency Administration, 1957), see SWJN/SS/36/pp. 25 1-252; for his foreword to 
the second edition, see SWJN/SS/44/pp. 266-267. 

299. Letter. 

300. Note, 29 July 1960. File No. 2 (38)-NEFA/56, MHA. 

301. See item 125, fn 298. 
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problem of tribal people, and our High Commission could perhaps utilise it to 
advantage. 


128. To Tara Sankar Banerjee 302 


30 July 1960 

My dear Tara Sankaiji, 303 

I have received your letter of July 26th with which you have sent me a copy of an 
open letter addressed by you to me. I am very sorry to learn that you are unwell 
and indeed are confined to bed. Because of your ill-health I do not wish to inflict 
a long letter on you. 

You may have seen in the newspapers a resolution passed yesterday by the 
Congress Working Committee in regard to the Assam disturbances. 304 

I entirely agree with you that those guilty of these disturbances should be 
punished. There can be no question of showing them any leniency. I understand 
some thousands of people have been arrested and many of them will be tried. 

You refer to the SRC Report. The report discussed the question of border 
areas and gave certain percentages. That would hardly be applicable to a State 
like Assam which is in a sense multi-lingual. What I have stated in Assam is that 
the people in the Brahmaputra Valley have every right to the use of Assamese, but 
they cannot thrust it on others. In the same way the people of Cachar are entitled 
to use Bengali. This statement of mine is not affected much by the census figures. 

As for the general approach to the language question, I have repeatedly stated 
that this should be done by broad agreement among the parties concerned. 

I did not fix any time limit for the return of a sense of security. But I did say 
that I hoped that within three weeks all the Bengali refugees in camps in Assam 
would be able to return to their homes or lands. I still hold that that may be done. 
Some of them have, I believe, already so returned. 

The process of the return of the Bengali refugees who have left Assam will, 
no doubt, be more difficult. Still I understand that to begin with two thousand are 
going to return. I hope this will continue. 

The question of producing a sense of security in the minds of people who 
have suffered is always a difficult one and there is no way of measuring it 
immediately. The first course is to make such arrangements for protection that a 
certain external sense of security comes. The second course is for the atmosphere 
to change bringing about an internal sense of security. So far as the first approach 
is concerned, that can be done and has been done. Where any necessity arises, it 

302. Letter. 

303. A resident of Tala Park, Calcutta. 

304. See item 124. 
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can be added to. The other process depends so much on the minds of men that it 
is not easy to measure it. Yet, I believe that it can be done and that, in fact, it is in 
the process of being done, though gradually. 

A government should take such physical steps as to give protection and a 
sense of security. But it is also important that processes should be started which 
tend to create peaceful conditions on the minds of men. From the long term point 
of view this obviously is of high importance. All of us can help a little in this. 

I hope that you will get well soon. 


129. ToS.M.Das 305 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


30 July 1960 

Dear Dr. Das, 306 

I have your letter of the 25th July. Confidence and a feeling of security come 
from a number of factors. There are the external factors like protection given by 
Army, Police and the Administration, and then there are the internal factors of a 
feeling of friendliness among neighbours and the people generally. 

At the present moment it is obvious and as certain as anything can be that the 
external steps for protection taken such as Army, etc. are quite adequate to prevent 
any kind of mob or large-scale violence. They are also adequate for any other 
type of violence in any big way. No one, of course, can guarantee some individual 
misbehaving. 

In addition to this, there is the policy of the Administration which, I think, is 
now helping greatly in assuring a feeling of security. 

But the basic approach must necessarily be greater goodwill between the 
various communities living side by side. There is no other more effective protection 
in the long run. Our policy, therefore, should be aimed at removing these tensions 
and fears and creating goodwill, while, at the same time, giving protection. I have 
no doubt that the refugees should return and can do so in perfect safety. The next 
step will then have to be taken which will bring long-term results. 

There are, of course, basic problems to be faced which have their roots in 
the past. Let us try to face them. Such problems cannot be solved by some 
coercive apparatus only. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

305. Letter. 

306. President, United Khasi-Jaintia Hills Displaced Persons’ Association, Shillong. 
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130. To R.K. Dutta 307 

31 July 1960 

Dear Shri Dutta, 

I have received your letter of the 26th as well as the one of the 28th July. Should 
you so wish it, you can publish my letter to you of the 21st July. 

I did not say that normalcy has returned to these areas of Assam. I have said, 
however, that the Bengalees who have left their homes, can return there. There is 
a very considerable improvement in these areas, and there is absolutely no chance 
of any mob violence. Full steps have been taken for protection, and I think that 
the atmosphere in Assam has also changed much for the better. This, of course, 
does not mean that every effort should not continue to be made. You will, perhaps, 
have seen the resolution of the Congress Working Committee on this subject. 308 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


131. To Nibaran Bora 309 


31 July 1960 

Dear Shri Bora, 310 

I have your letter of the 29th July. My own impression is, and this has been 
gathered from information received from many sources, that the Praja Socialist 
leaders in Assam took a leading and rather aggressive attitude in regard to the 
language question. It is this that I have hinted at. I did not accuse them of 
encouraging violence as such, but rather of creating an atmosphere of tension. 

Behind the language issue there were, of course, political and economic issues 
also. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


307. Letter. 

308. See item 124. 

309. Letter. 

310. Chairman, Praja Socialist Party, Assam. 
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1 32. To Fakhruddin AM Ahmed 311 


31 July 1960 

My dear Fakhruddin, 

Two persons came to me this morning and gave me the attached letters. They 
appeared to be bona fide persons. 

I do not know what your policy is likely to be in such matters. It will be 
difficult to give full compensation, but I suppose it would certainly be desirable 
to give them some loans to start work. Also, it may be necessary to arrange for 
some protection lest the factory or plant may suffer damage again. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(ii) Nagas 

133. To S.M. Shrinagesh 312 

11 June 1960 

My dear Shrinagesh, 

I enclose a copy of a letter I have addressed to the Chief Minister. 313 For the rest 
we have exchanged telegrams already. 

I should like to know how we stand in regard to the Naga Convention and 
their proposals. My impression was that this matter has now more or less hung 
up probably awaiting a visit of the representatives of the Convention to me. Is 
that so and, if so, would you advise me to invite them now to see me? By now, I 
mean some time, let us say, in July. When we meet them, we should be clear in 
our minds as to what attitude to take up. 314 


311. Letter. 

312. Letter. 

313. See item 92. 

314. Shrinagesh’s reply to the questions raised by Nehru in this letter has not been traced. 
Subimal Dutt, however, addressed these matters in his note of 19 June 1960 to Nehru, see 
Appendix 39. 
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According to our information, Phizo is abroad, somewhere in Europe. He 
intends going to America . 31 ^ He has apparently got some kind of a passport from 
El Salvador, a small country, whose passports can almost be purchased. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


134. To Subimal Dutt 316 

I agree with you . 31 I do not think that we should at this stage ask for extradition, 
whatever the law on the subject might be. We may point out to the U.K. Government 
that obviously Phizo has been travelling on a forged passport under a false name. 
Indeed, according to their own statement, the passport was purchased in the 
blackmarket at Manila. We may add, however, that we do not wish to embarrass 
them over this matter, but they might remember that he is a fugitive from our 


315. According to information furnished by Michael Scott to the High Commission of India to 
UK, and passed on to MEA on 10 June, “Phizo has left Pakistan and is in overseas country 
not Britain which Scott sworn not to disclose. Phizo encouraged by American sympathisers 
and probably Pakistan intends seeking support including appeal to U.N. for independent 
Naga State. One American Jack Homer Editor of “Freedom” journal has requested Scott’s 
assistance in facilitating Phizo’s travel to United States.” Telegram, J.C. Kakar, Counsellor, 
Indian High Commission, London, to M.J. Desai, Commonwealth Secretary, MF A 10 June 
1960. Subject File No. 60, S. Dutt Papers, NMML. 

316. Note, 16 June 1960. 

317. See Appendix 34. 
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[PHIZO THE INVISIBLE MAN] 
“HEAD HUNTER ” 



It is believed that the British Government will not allow Mr. Phizo to take 
undue advantage of its hospitality. 

(From The Times of India, 24 June 1960, p. 7) 


justice and we trust that while he is in their territory he will not be allowed to 
indulge in activities directed against India. 

I agree that we should inform the press as suggested in your paragraph 3. 

135. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 318 

Your telegram 1437 of June 17 must have crossed Dutt’s telegram 24488 of June 
17 to Azim Husain. 319 As stated in Dutt’s telegram, we are not asking UK 
Government for Phizo’s extradition. Any extradition proceedings or pressure on 
UK Government to send Phizo back to India would give him the publicity which 
he is so anxious to secure. Nevertheless we have expressed the hope to the UK 
High Commission here that Phizo would not be allowed to indulge in activities 
directed against India. It is for UK Government to decide how they will deal with 


318. Telegram, 18 June 1960. 

319. Mohammad Azim Husain, Deputy High Commissioner of India to the UK. 
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Phizo. If he has entered UK as an alien with a San Salvador passport, he must 
have used a forged passport for entering UK territory and cannot now claim the 
privileges of a Commonwealth national. 

2. We can well imagine a number of people who may be either well-meaning 
or inspired by anti-Indian motives to play up Phizo’s demand and his story of 
alleged atrocities in the Naga territory. These stories are grossly exaggerated. His 
main object seems to be to enter the U.S. where he hopes to attract more sympathy 
for his case in the United Nations and elsewhere. We have already spoken to the 
U.S. Ambassador 320 here against grant of a visa to him. We understand that Phizo's 
nephew, 321 who is a U.S. citizen, is trying to secure sympathy of some U.S. 
circles. 

3. As you know, the disturbances in the Naga Hills have been continuing 
since the last four years. If we had adopted heavy handed methods without 
regard to life and property, we would have been able to break the Naga resistance 
by now. We have instead always avoided harsh measures and have ruled out air 
action completely. Our instructions are to treat the Nagas as Indian citizens and 
try to win them over. Our policy has met with considerable success, though hard 
core of hostile Nagas continues. Most of the Nagas want a settlement and are 
against these hostile activities. 

4. We have made it clear in the past that, in accordance with our general 
policy, we are prepared to concede largest possible local autonomy to Nagas in 
addition to all the privileges of Indian citizenship, representation in Parliament, 
etc. But we have also said that we can never agree to an independent status for 
the Nagas which in fact is Phizo’s demand. We have also been spending money in 
developing the Naga area in various ways. 

5. Some months ago the Nagas held a big convention and elected a 
negotiating committee for discussions with Government. This negotiating 
committee represents at least 75 per cent of the Nagas. 322 It has given up demand 
for independent State and has put up certain draft proposals for discussion. These 
envisage Naga territory to be made a constituent State of India with Governor, 
Assembly, Cabinet and other administrative paraphernalia. The total Naga 
population in the territory is a little over four lakhs and the total revenue is about 
five lakhs or so. With these limited resources, the territory would clearly be 
unable to bear the top heavy administrative apparatus of a regular State. Apart 
from this practical difficulty, we are prepared to go to the farthest length possible 
to meet Naga wishes and I hope to have discussions with the Negotiating 
Committee during the next few weeks. 

320. Ellsworth Bunker. 

321 . Vichazellu, a public health official in Chicago. 

322. Major R. Khathing, Deputy Commissioner, Mokokchung, in the NHTA, to Subimal Dutt, 

13 June 1960. File No. 42, Subimal Dutt Papers, NMML. 
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6. Meanwhile hostile Nagas finding themselves somewhat isolated and 
progressively pushed out are trying to terrorise Nagas and others by sniping and 
adopting guerilla tactics in some areas. It is not always possible for us to give 
protection to people who are scattered over a large area. 

7. After I have met the Naga negotiating committee and some agreement 
has been reached with them, we shall undertake such Constitutional amendments 
as may be deemed necessary. 

8. Phizo’s wife 323 and family were detained for some months but were 
released a long time ago. I know that the Governor of Assam took particular 
interest in them and their children’s education. I have not heard of any complaint 
from them. The wife and family are now in Shillong leading normal lives. 

9. You need not go out of your way to give interview to Phizo but if he 
desires such an interview, Azim Husain can meet him and find out what his 
intentions are. I might add that Phizo is a very cunning and astute person. 


136. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 324 

Your telegram 1449 June 18. 1 have already sent you a long message about Phizo 325 
which probably answers your questions. 

2. It seems to me quite absurd for some odd people to form a committee to 
judge between Phizo and the Government of India. Obviously we cannot have 
anything to do with this. Phizo is a fugitive from justice. He does not even represent 
the great majority of people in the Naga area. At the most he represents some 
terrorist elements there. I rather doubt if even these elements acknowledge his 
authority and there are inner factions there between different tribes. 

3. We cannot stop newspapers or individuals or committees from 
functioning, whether they are right or wrong. But it is up to the UK Government 
to do what they can to prevent Phizo or others exploiting this situation. We shall 
point this out again to UK High Commissioner here. 326 


323. Jwane. 

324. Telegram, 20 June 1960. 

325. See item 135. 

326. Malcolm MacDonald. 
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137. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 327 

24 June 1960 

[Nan dear,] 

I returned last evening from a three-day visit to the districts of Surat and Broach 
in Gujarat. My main purpose in going there was in response to the invitation of a 
hundred-year old Muslim gentleman from South Africa whose own village was in 
Surat District. 3-8 He was an old colleague of Gandhiji in his early campaigns in 
South Africa. He came to see me about three months ago and invited me to go to 
his village. I accepted that invitation. He managed to get quite a number of prominent 
people of Indian descent from South Africa to meet me. In fact, I was told that 
many more would have come but they had difficulty in getting passports. 

As I went there, naturally I visited many other places roundabout. This was 
the route which Gandhiji took on his famous Dandi march. Unfortunately, I could 
not go to Dandi or to Bardoli because of heavy rains which put the roads out of 
commission. 

At Ankleshwar in Broach District, we have found oil and this is of high 
quality. Here also I could only look at the derrick from two-three miles away 
because the kutcha road there was not easy to negotiate and my time was limited. 
Throughout this tour, there was almost frenzied excitement among the people 
and the welcome they gave me was terrific. I seem to have become Nehru Chacha 
for all and sundry in various parts of India. 

I have just received your telegram about the Queen’s visit. We shall now 
proceed to draw up a provisional programme in consultation with Malcolm 
MacDonald here. The actual announcement of the dates would be made as soon 
as Macmillan 329 writes formally to us. 

I have also received your letter about Phizo and Asha Devi’s 330 talks with 
you. This whole affair has an element of unreality. So far as the Naga situation 
here is concerned, I received a request for an interview from the representatives 
of the Naga Convention just before I went to England. I told them that I would 
meet them some time after my return. I propose to do so in the second half of 
July or thereabouts. There is no difficulty at all about our agreeing to the fullest 
autonomy to them and I hope that we shall come to some kind of an agreement. 
But they want to have the trappings of a full Indian State, although they are not 
even the size of an average tehsil in India. This will mean a very top-heavy 
administration. 


327. Letter, copied to N.R. Pillai. 

328. See item 8. 

329. Harold Macmillan, Prime Minister of the UK. 

330. Asha Devi Aryanayakam. 
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Another difficulty is not directly in relation to them but the effect this step 
might have in the other hill States of Assam. Because of this disruptive effect, the 
Assam Govt is terribly anxious that the Naga area should retain some contact 
with Assam. To this the Nagas have the strongest objection and I think we shall 
have to agree to the Naga request in regard to this matter. We hope, therefore, to 
hammer out an agreement. This will not end the trouble in that area as there are 
some irreconcilable and diehard elements there. But no doubt this will make a 
very big difference. 

I have found out that a number of warrants were issued against Phizo. Some 
of these have been withdrawn. But there is still one warrant in a murder case 
which was a particularly brutal one. This is still in force. Whether we proceed on 
it or not is another matter. But obviously we cannot allow Phizo to roam about 
these areas and create further trouble. I must say that I have formed a bad opinion 
of him. He has been slippery in the past and has not kept his word. So far as his 
wife and children are concerned, they live freely in Shillong and have been helped 
by us. 

I agree with you that the way in which David Astor 331 and Michael Scott have 
acted is not at all commendable. However, I am not worried about this matter. We 
have to keep wide awake, you at the other end and we at this end, and see to it 
that any mischief is not done. 

Indira and the children are at Srinagar. I am going there on the 2nd July, 
mainly for the purpose of going to our Ladakh border areas. I shall be away for 
about a week. 

[Love] 

[Jawahar] 

138. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 332 

24 June 1960 

[Nan dear,] 

In a letter that I have dictated to you, 333 1 have briefly referred to what you have 
written to me about Phizo. I think I should say something more about it. Hence 
this letter. 

I have received your letter of June 21st about this Phizo drama in which all 
kinds of odd people are becoming actors. It is odd enough for Michael Scott and 

331. Proprietor and editor. The Observer (UK), and an associate of Africa Bureau in London. 

332. Letter, copied to N.R. Pillai. 

333. See item 137. 
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David Astor to be associated with Phizo in this particular way. Then comes Asha 
Devi Aryanayakam and finally Moral Rearmament appears on the scene. I really 
do not know what to say about this motley crowd. 

I think we might disabuse these people and William Clark 334 about their attempts 
to put pressure on us. I am not at all worried about Phizo getting in touch with 
Express 335 or anyone else; or, indeed, his asking China for help. What surprises 
me is how people, who presume to have some commonsense, behave. 

For my part, I am not in the least worried about this matter. It has a certain 
amusing side. 

[Love] 

[Jawahar] 


1 39. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 336 

30 June 1960 

[Nan dear,] 

I have just received and read your letter of June 27th, with which you have sent 
me copies of various letters. One of these is David Astor’s letter to Dickie 
Mountbatten, another Astor’s letter to you of the 25th June and your reply to 
Astor of the 27th June. There is a letter from Phizo addressed to Hicks 337 of 
M.R.A. and two letters of Niketu Iralu. 338 

I have read all these papers with mounting amazement. Your reply to Astor 
was a proper one. 

I do not know what evidence Phizo might have placed before Astor or Michael 
Scott. Whatever it may be, are Astor and Scott so simple-minded as to accept 
one-sided reports from any man and least of all Phizo. I have in the past seen 
some statements issued by Phizo giving accounts of so-called atrocities. These 
statements were fantastically wrong. Perhaps, Phizo has got some pictures of 
demolished villages etc. I cannot understand what type of evidence he can have 
other than this. David Astor clearly says that he believes in Phizo’s story. If so, he 
is welcome to it. But this does not indicate much intelligence or good sense. Even 
a person of average intelligence tries to find out what the other side of the story 
is, before believing it. 

334. William Donaldson Clark (1916-1985); British journalist; worked with The Observer for a 
few years until 1960; Director, Overseas Development Institute, 1960-68. 

335. Probably the Daily Express. 

336. Letter, copied to N.R. Pillai. 

337. Roger Hicks. 

338. Nephew of A.Z. Phizo, studied in Shillong and Madras; joined Moral Re- Armament, 1957. 
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The broad facts of the situation are that Phizo started a terroristic campaign. 
Apart from raids and shooting our civil and army personnel, the real terrorism 
was on his own people to force them to line up with him or to give him money 
and supplies. It may be that many of the Nagas felt some sympathy with the ideal 
of an independent Nagaland. 

We had to take action against these terroristic activities, and some armed 
forces were sent there. The whole terrain of the Naga territory had practically no 
communications, was hilly and full of forests. It was ideal for raids and sniping. 
The result was that our people were picked off, and the Naga terrorists usually 
disappeared. Occasionally, some of them were killed in encounters. Sometimes, 
some of the villages where they used to take shelter, were destroyed by our army 
people. On the other hand, the Naga hostiles destroyed and burnt Naga villages 
because they would not side with them. Apart from encounters, Phizo and his 
group kidnapped or captured some of our friendly Nagas of position and, later, 
shot them down in cold blood. In fact, it is one of these murders that is a charge 
against Phizo. 

Later, our army people devised a method of grouping the Naga inhabitants in 
certain villages or areas for effective protection to them, and also to have a free 
hand to deal with the hostiles round about. When the situation improved, this 
grouping was largely abandoned. 

At present, the Naga people as a whole are thoroughly fed up with all this 
business where, inevitably, they have suffered from both sides, and they clamour 
for peace. I think that a considerable majority of them are tired of Phizo’s methods 
and activities. They are a proud people, and I have always admired them. About 
a year or more ago, a Naga National Convention was held, and this represented 
nearly all the tribes in those areas. The active hostiles kept apart. It is this 
Convention that has been meeting again and again and has now put forward some 
proposals for the consideration of Government. This Convention has clearly stated 
that they do not claim independence, but want to be treated as an autonomous 
State like other States in India. As I think I wrote to you, we have always assured 
them of full autonomy. Only some difficulties arise in treating a very small area as 
a major State in India. Possibly, we shall get over them. I have invited the 
representatives of the Naga National Convention to meet me here in Delhi on the 
28th of July. 

In some of the papers you have sent me, reference is made to “genocide 
and that a hundred thousand Nagas have been killed by the Indian army. This, of 
course, is complete nonsense. The whole population of the Naga territories is 
four hundred thousand. I could not say how many Nagas have been killed in 
these military operations. Probably, they may run to two or three thousand in the 
course of the last few years. Several hundred of our army and civil people have 
been shot down by the Naga hostiles. 

I really do not know what advice to give you about this matter. You seem to 
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be handling it in the right way. The idea of some kind of a Committee appointed 
by Astor and Scott to come as a Commission to enquire is really quite extraordinary. 
They should at least have the sense to realise that whatever their threats might be, 
we are not going to permit this kind of thing. It is true that we have not permitted 
journalists to go there, though I think some journalists did go to Kohima, capital 
of this area. It was difficult for us to allow journalists to go about that area, for 
there was continuous sniping. We could not take the responsibility of protecting 
them if they went into the interior. 

During these years, many development schemes have functioned in the Naga 
area. New schools have been opened, and hospitals, and they are functioning. 
Some roads have been built, and a considerable part of the area is more or less 
settled, though there may be an occasional raid. 

I have already told you that Phizo’s wife and children are comfortably settled 
at Shillong. His children go to school. 

I feel naturally annoyed at these activities of Astor and Scott. But I still see no 
reason to get excited about them, in spite of their threats. If Jayaprakash Narayan 
goes there and meets Phizo, it is difficult for me to say how he would react. He 
is an odd person. 

[Love] 

[Jawahar] 


140. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 339 

I have received your letter of June 22 and correspondence with David Astor 
about Phizo. I am really astonished at the way Astor has accepted every concocted 
story of Phizo. Your reply to Astor was on right lines. 

2. What Astor has said in his letter amounts to very serious allegations 
against Indian Army. It seems likely that Astor and others are determined to carry 
on organised propaganda against us. We shall have to meet that and as soon as 
we know nature of charges, we shall send you information to reply to them. 

3. As this matter specially affects our Army, I think that our Defence 
Minister Krishna Menon should take it up personally with Home 340 and, if possible, 
Macmillan. He will be returning from Accra via London. 341 You will see telegram 
I am sending to Krishna Menon about this matter. 342 

339. Telegram, 1 July 1960. 

340. Alexander Frederick Douglas-Home, Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations. 

341. Krishna Menon was in Accra to attend the inauguration of the Republic of Ghana. 

342. See item 141. 
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4. These Phizo developments in England are bound to create a furore in 
India when they come out and be subjected to parliamentary questions and debates. 

141. To V.K. Krishna Menon 343 

Your telegram 239 June 30th. I am amazed at the way David Astor and some 
others are building up Phizo and organising some major agitation against India. 
Astor appears to accept all the fantastic charges which Phizo has been making 
against the Indian Army. Some letters that Astor has written have shocked me. 

2. Our High Commissioner in London has been dealing with this matter and 
will continue to do so with the UK Government and others. But I think that as the 
honour of our Army is involved in these charges, you as Defence Minister should 
meet Home and, if possible, Macmillan and speak to them about these 
extraordinary developments. We are very jealous of the honour of our Army and 
we do not propose to permit these slanderous accusations. 

3. In any talks about Phizo, you will of course keep in touch with our High 
Commissioner and keep her fully informed. 

4. I am going to Kashmir and Ladakh tomorrow morning returning 7th 
morning. If it is necessary for you to stay an extra day in London for purposes 
mentioned above, you may do so. 


142. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 344 

8 July 1960 

[Dear Nan], 

This morning, I received your telegram suggesting that we should make no 
statement about Phizo till I received a letter you had written. I had no particular 
intention of making a statement about Phizo and, anyhow, our minds are full of 
the proposed general strike here. We shall await your letter. In any event, I shall 
have to make statements about Phizo to Parliament when it meets early next 
month. Much may happen by then. 

Asha Devi Aryanayakam came to see me two or three days ago. 345 She told 
me nothing new. Today I received a letter from her with a brief report of a talk 
she had with Vinobaji about Phizo. 346 She asked me if she could send this brief 


343. Telegram, 1 July 1960, sent to the Indian High Commission to Ghana and repeated to the 
Indian High Commission to the UK. 

344. Letter. 

345. In fact, she met Nehru on 1 July. 

346. See Appendices 62 and 70. 
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[JP TO PHIZO’ S DEFENCE] 



[From left: Jayaprakash Narayan, Phizo, Michael Scott and other Church figures] 
(From Shankar's Weekly , 3 July 1960, p. 11) 


report to Michael Scott and others. I have told her she could certainly do so. I 
enclose a copy of her letter and this report. 

I had a long talk today with Jayaprakash Narayan also about Phizo etc. I 
found nothing much new in what he said, and I tried to give him some information 
about Phizo and the Naga movement, which he did not seem to know. 

Jayaprakash told me that David Astor had asked him to become the Chairman 
of the Committee he intended forming for Phizo. Jayaprakash refused to join this 
Committee and advised David Astor not to have any such Committee. 

He asked me about the feasibility of journalists or others coming here to visit 
the Naga territory. I told him that we would not agree to any kind of Commission 
of Inquiry. As a matter of fact, a bunch of journalists (Indian) had gone to the 
Naga territory some months ago. Also, the Sarvodaya people had several of their 
men working there in schools. Asha Devi herself had visited these places on more 
than one occasion. Jayaprakash wanted to know if some Sarvodaya people could 
go there. I told him they certainly could. We have, in fact, rather a big Ashram 
there, partly financed by us, in charge of a Sarvodaya worker. 

Some time ago, we were thinking of arranging a visit of more Indian 
newspapermen there. But the rains have now intervened. We have no objection to 
any of our newspapermen going there, and possibly we might not even object to 
some bona fide man from outside India also going. But it is clear that if a man 
from The Daily Telegraph or the Daily Express goes there, we know exactly 
what to expect from him. 
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[PHIZO AT THE INNER TEMPLE] 



Phizo is to challenge the legal validity of the British transfer 
of Naga territory to India — Report. 

(From Shankar's Weekly , 17 July 1960, p. 19) 


I suppose one of these days, Phizo will address a Press Conference in London 
and bring out all his charges against us, 347 which will get headlines in some of the 
newspapers there. I have had a fairly comprehensive note prepared about Phizo 
and the movement in the Naga area. We shall send you this soon. 

I gather that Colonel Luthra, 348 who was for two or three years our 
Commissioner in Naga Hills and Tuensang area, is in London on leave. Perhaps, 
you or Azim 349 met him. He could, of course, give you a first-hand account of 
everything that has happened there during his presence, as also tell you about the 
background. It would be good to take advantage of his stay there to get all this 
information from him. 

[Love] 

[Jawahar] 

W. At a press conference in London on 26 July, Phizo called for “an immediate cease-fire” in the 
Naga area and the appointment of an “impartial” commission to investigate his allegations 
of atrocities by the Indian Army which he listed in a memorandum titled “The Fate of the 
Naga People: An Appeal to the World.” The memorandum, distributed at the press conference, 
described the Nagas as “a Christian community which not only wanted separation from 
India but also aspired to become a Christian State within the Commonwealth.” Phizo also 
demanded that “the world press should have free access to all parts of the Naga area to see 
for itself what was going on there.” 

3 48. P.N. Luthra. 

349. Azim Husain. 
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143. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 350 


10 July 1960 

[Dear Nan], 

I have just received your letter of July 8 with the various enclosures. I have read 
all these papers. I am writing to you briefly now to tell you that we have no 
intention, as at present advised, to ask for the extradition of Phizo. At no time 
have I thought this desirable. 

As for the “well documented charges” by Phizo against the Indian Army, I 
have seen no such papers at any time. All I have seen is some vague charges 
made by Phizo or on his behalf in what appeared to be circular letters that he was 
issuing to people in America and elsewhere. There was nothing specific in them, 
and I considered them grossly exaggerated and often quite baseless. Apart from 
this, a few cases of rape came to our notice. I think there were five or six in the 
course of the last few years. The Army took action in every one of these cases 
that was reported to us. There may, of course, have been other cases which 
were not reported. But I doubt if a number of atrocities could have taken place 
there without these coming to our notice. Please remember that the Governor of 
Assam was our representative there and was in over-all charge. He kept in intimate 
touch with these matters. Generally speaking, he could not be ignorant of the 
course of events. The Governor during the last three or four years was Fazl 
Ali, 351 a man who took a deep and friendly interest in the Nagas and was always 
trying to win them over. Apart from this, he was a High Court and Supreme 
Court Judge for 25 years or so, and his outlook was very much governed by his 
judicial experience. 

I believe there were cases of the burning of villages, both by the Nagas and 
by our Army. In fact, some of the fights took place in the villages themselves 
which consisted of simple huts. 

I shall enquire into this matter and see what papers we have. But it is obvious 
that we cannot carry out much of an enquiry unless we have precise allegations. 
If it is possible for you to send some of these to us it will help us to enquire. 

As I have already suggested to you, you should meet Luthra who was our 
Commissioner in the Naga territory for two years or more. He certainly knows 
everything during the period he was there and probably has considerable knowledge 
of what preceded that. He is a competent man who has been friendly to the 
Nagas. 

[Love] 

[Jawahar] 

350. Letter. 

351. Saiyid Fazl Ali, the Governor of Assam from May 1956 to August 1959. 
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144. To S.M. Shrinagesh 352 

11 July 1960 

My dear Shrinagesh, 353 
I have your letter of July 9th. 

We have had news about Phizo from London from various sources. Of course 
our High Commissioner, Vijaya Lakahmi Pandit, has kept us informed about him, 
although she has not met him. Our Defence Minister discussed his case with 
Commonwealth Secretary 354 in London. Jayaprakash Narayan met Phizo two- 
three times and had long talks. He has come and has reported them to me on his 
return here. So has Asha Devi Aryanayakam. 

I shall not go into all this in any detail. This, however, I might inform you. We 
have no present intention of asking for Phizo’s repatriation to India. Apart from the 
legal difficulties in this, we think it is far better for him to stay where he is. His 
stay in London has already lost the charm of novelty and the newspapers there 
have paid little attention to him. It is true that he has threatened to come out with 
well -documented list of charges and is apparently preparing this for publication. I 
imagine that even this will probably not raise too much interest except for a day 
or two. Much depends on what this list of charges contains. Apparently it is 
rather a formidable document and those people who have seen it have been much 
impressed by it. In the main, it consists of charges against Army personnel who 
are accused of all kinds of horrible crimes. The charges, it is said, are not merely 
vague charges but dates, places and names of Army officers are mentioned. 

It is difficult to deal with this till one has these charges with specific details. 
I am, however, asking our Army people in our Ministry to look into all their 
papers to find out what kind of charges were made previously on behalf of the 
Naga hostiles. If you have any record of them in your office, you might have 
them looked up. 

There is no question of delaying the negotiations with the Naga Convention 
people. I expect to meet them here on the date fixed. 355 1 presume you will come 
here a little earlier. There is of course the general strike situation and one does not 
know which way all this may turn. I hope the Assam situation will certainly be 
under full control and more or less normal. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

352. Letter, copied to Subimal Dutt, the Foreign Secretary. 

353. The Governor of Assam. 

354. Probably Nehru was referring to Alec Douglas-Home, the British Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations. 

355. See item 150, fn 370. 
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145. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 356 

I have received following telegram from Michael Scott: 

“Would greatly appreciate opportunity meeting you anywhere your earliest 
convenience.” 

I should like you to convey to him following reply on my behalf : 

Begins. I have received your telegram. I am heavily engaged during this 
month and our next session of Parliament begins on 1st August. The earliest 
convenient date would be the second week of August. 

While I am always prepared to meet you, I should like to know in what 
capacity and for what particular purpose you wish to meet me. In recent weeks. 
I have learnt with surprise about your contacts with Phizo which have been 
surrounded with some kind of mystery. It has been hinted at that there are serious 
charges against the Government of India or the Indian Army. We are naturally 
concerned with anything concerning the honour of our Army. In these 
circumstances, I can hardly meet you as representing Phizo or discuss with you 
matters having grave import. Normally my Government deals with or through 
another Government and not with a private citizen of another country. If any 
representation is to be made this should be done through our High Commission in 
London. There is no mystery or secrecy in so far as we are concerned, but there 
are international proprieties to be observed and we do not propose to bypass 
them. Ends. 

We have been grappling with the general strike situation for the last few 
days. On the whole we have done well although Calcutta and Bombay have been 
troublesome. 

On 17th July, I am going to Assam for three days. Conditions there have 
been bad. 


146. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 357 


[Nan dear,] 


16 July 1960 


Yesterday I sent you a telegram in which I gave a message I had received from 
Michael Scott. I had asked you to convey my reply to him. I enclose a copy of 
my telegram to you. 


356. Telegram, 15 July 1960. 

357. Letter. 

358. See item 145. 
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Today I have received a bunch of papers from you with your two letters 
dated July 12th 359 and 13th. These papers include copies of correspondence 
between David Astor and Dickie Mountbatten and a copy of a letter from Michael 
Scott to you dated 11th July. 360 

I think that the reply I have sent to Michael Scott covers Michael Scott’s 
letter to you and is an adequate reply to his various questions. It also deals, in a 
sense, with what David Astor has written. 

I really am quite unable to understand all these mysterious approaches and 
hints and threats. The reference to some trouble between the Minister of Defence 
and me in this matter has no basis. Even if our troops misbehaved, it had nothing 
to do with me or Krishna Menon. 

I cannot obviously give an answer to allegations which are not specified to 
me. But it passes my comprehension that terrible things must have been happening 
in the Naga Hills for four or five years without my having known about them. 

It is very good of David Astor to be so concerned about India’s prestige. I 
think we can look after it ourselves without his help. 

I had twice mentioned to you that Col. Luthra was in London and that you 
might meet him and discuss these matters with him. Did you do so? 

A rather simple fact has been mentioned in some newspapers abroad in a 
completely distorted way. This is about Phizo’s activities during the last war. It is 
sometimes said that he helped the British or the Allied Forces. As a matter of fact, 
he helped the Japanese against the British. 

I think it will be advisable for you informally to let Lord Home know what 
answer I have given to Michael Scott. 

I am going very early tomorrow morning (five o’clock) to Assam. Indira is 
accompanying me. She knows the Assamese people somewhat better than I do 
and she will have her own programme. 

[Love] 


[Jawahar] 


359. See Appendix 79. 

360. See Appendices 72 and 78. 
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[SCOTT ADVERTIZES PHIZO] 



[From right: Phizo, Michael Scott, others] 


(From Shankar’s Weekly , 26 June 1960, p. 13) 

147. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 361 


16 July 1960 

[Nan dear,] 

I have sent you two letters today. One of these dealt with Phizo matters. 36 " This 
whole story, ever since Michael Scott appeared on the scene and produced Phizo, 
has been quite extraordinary. It almost sounds like some detective fiction. Why 
Michael Scott or David Astor should have proceeded in this particular way, is 
beyond me. They could have functioned quite normally, told us what the matter 
was and taken our reply, without getting too excited about it. If after that they 
wanted to do something, they could have done it. But they have surrounded this 
with mystery and secrecy, and tried to create an impression of terrible things 
happening in the Naga territory which apparently we are hiding. 

Naturally, we have been somewhat irritated. But none of us here has taken it 
too seriously. It is true that we do not know what these famous charges are 
which are said to be so well documented. But I am unable to conceive anything 
of the kind hinted at. And so I am not greatly worried. 

You have had to bear the first brunt of these attacks in London, and it must 
have been a matter of much concern to you. Do not worry about it. When the 
famous day comes when these charges are made public, we shall look into them 
and deal with them. 

After my telegram to you 363 in reply to Michael Scott’s message to me, there 
is nothing more to be said by me in response to David Astor’s kind advice. Astor 

361. Letter. 

362. See item 146. 

363. See item 145. 
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and Scott can go ahead and do just what they like. 

I think our Ministry is sending you soon a note about these Naga areas. I do 
not remember the exact dates. But, broadly speaking, Phizo started this trouble in 
1955 or so. The Naga District was under the Assam Administration. When Phizo’s 
revolt grew, the Army was called in. This was, I think, in March 1957. The Army 
functioned there in aid of the civil power. In one of your letters, an official’ s 
name was mentioned as having been a guilty party, according to Phizo. This man 
(Cavalo or some such name 364 ) was a Deputy Commissioner of the Assam 
Government in the Naga Hills. He was not an Army man. In 1957, many Naga 
leaders met us and pressed that the Naga District should be separated from Assam. 
We agreed and created a new unit, the Naga Hills and Tuensang Area (N.H.T.A). 
This was in December 1957. It was from this date that this area came directly 
under the External Affairs Ministry. The Army was given larger powers. But, 
even so, the civil Administration functioned. Colonel Luthra was appointed the 
Commissioner of this new unit. The Governor of Assam, at first Fazl Ali, and 
then General Shrinagesh, was in overall charge under the External Affairs Ministry. 

Phizo was responsible for a particularly callous murder of one of his oldest 
associates, Zakri. This was because Zakri disagreed with him and did not want to 
carry on this rebellion. 

[Love] 

[Jawahar] 


148. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 365 

I returned from Assam yesterday afternoon. I have seen your telegram 1764 of 
July 20th. Also direct message from Phizo copy of which you have already seen. 

2. My reply to Michael Scott dated 15th July 366 is in effect a reply to Phizo’s 
telegram also. 

3. You might send for Michael Scott and tell him that I have received Phizo’s 
telegram. Tell him that the position taken up by Phizo in his message to me is, in 
the circumstances, quite extraordinary and we cannot accept proposals he has 
made. In view of the reckless allegations against the Government of India and the 
Indian Army that he has made, I am unable to meet him. Further, I cannot discuss 
the constitutional future of the Naga territories with him. I am, in fact, meeting 
the properly elected representatives of the Nagas during the next few days. 

364. Probably the reference is to S.J.D. Carvalho, Deputy Commissioner, Naga Hills District, 
1953-57. 

365. Telegram, 21 July 1960. 

366. See telegram from Nehru to Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, item 145. 
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4. Phizo may, however, meet some officer of the High Commission who 
will listen to what he has got to say. In fact, we have already suggested this in 
response to earlier message of Phizo, but he did not then take advantage of this 
offer. 


149. To Purna Chandra Jain 367 

25 1960 

fiftT ^t, 368 

STTW 23 ftw I Stfif 3TFT% f^RsIT 

, 3Tlf^ ’SfKrT TT I 3ft OTFTT 

'3TPT <£)cb-c?|cb cRJT cfvFlT ^16^ 1 1 # ^l>4y<^>lifT uft % xT^f ^5lft eft ft I ftftrT 

^61 rPF ZfK 3 'TRTT SftST cRT fyRET fftlfT 2fT I 

W ft ■3PR '3TTT eft 3PT^T ^cjft t 1 %FT ft ft SlcRT? ^FTF 3TFT ftl 
^f>ft t, ftfft^T ft •3R1# ftfaT I eft cFT 3TFTT eftft ft* §TPK ftft ftft 

^ft^ft^ ft^T^ftl eft ftT «H|?T cFR ft* 1 1 

?IW ft ftft <TT Tt^FfT ftrftftft WH3Tft 

ftft ftrr I ^rr <§s ^ sir? ftk ft ftr ft ftfar 1 1 ft ftfar ^ *ftft 

Tift ft ^ft ftft ticR ftft ftft | ?ftft?*TRT TTTTTTTTHR^ft^^FlPTft^jrRTT 
1 1 Tuft ftft ftft f ^rr ttfth i 3fr Tiff eft ft sift, ft % 
I ft ftft ft? ft cp f%qrf%^f 3 fftr 3 1 ftr fftft % fftft cft ftf ftur ftf 
fftftTI fan Tft fftft cFT tJTHT g3 ^3f%RT ftf RTTJR' ^cTT I aft eftft 2 am^PT 1 1 

^ 3TNftt 'jt ft? % eftf fftl ftf TPFcTT, ^ftftr ftf 3 ft ??TTTT 3 f^TT 1 1 

3TN3)T 


[Translation begins: 


25 July 1960 


Dear Pumachandraji, 369 

I have your letter of the 23rd July. In this letter you have written that the Sarva 
Seva Sangh would like to send some persons to India’s borders, like Ladakh, 
NEFA, etc. I could not understand properly what you exactly want to do. Shri 


367. Letter. 

368. Secretary, All-India Sarva Seva Sangh, Varanasi. 

369. See fn 368 in this section. 
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Jayaprakashji had mentioned to me something about it but as far as I remember 
he had referred to the Naga areas. 

If you want to send some of your persons to the Naga areas, you can certainly 
do so. You can send them to most places in NEFA also. But it is very difficult for 
anybody to go to the main frontier and probably it is not possible to reach there 
without army assistance. In fact, very few people live there. 

It is still more difficult to reach the Ladakh border. At present only our army 
is there, or the Chinese army a little beyond that. It takes about a month to reach 
the Ladakh border by the usual mountain tracks. Therefore, all our supplies go by 
aircraft. They carry the Defence personnel and their luggage. If somebody 
manages to reach there, which is difficult, some members of our forces. He will 
not be able to meet anybody else. Therefore, I do not think it is appropriate for 
anybody to go there and it is almost impossible too. 

I cannot write to you everything in detail, so I have given you an indication in 
brief. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

Translation ends] 


150. Proposals of the Naga People’s Convention 370 

Prime Minister’s Secretariat 
Notes on Resolution of Naga People’s Convention 

1 . Name: The name Nagaland may be agreed to. But what does “State” mean? 

Does it merely mean a separate entity cut off from Assam or does it mean a State 

approximating to the principal States of India? 

370. Undated note, kept between documents dated 26 and 27 July 1960 in JN Collection, 
NMML. The note is unsigned, but from its style and manner of writing, it appears to be by 
Nehru, and recorded immediately after his meeting with a delegation of the Naga People’s 
Convention (NPC) on 26 July 1960. It seems to be his comments on the NPC’s sixteen- 
point resolution, see Appendix 2 (a). For the final agreement with the Naga delegation, see 
Appendix 2 (b). 

A nineteen-member delegation of the NPC, led by Imkongliba Ao, met Nehru in New 
Delhi for more than two hours; others present were: S.M. Shrinagesh, Subimal Dutt, 
K.L. Mehta (Joint Secretary, MEA), N.K. Rustomji (Adviser to the Assam Governor), 
D.M. Sen (Legal Adviser) and Murkot Ramunny (Commissioner for NHTA). See Hindusthan 
Standard , 27 July 1960. 
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2. The Ministry in charge: This is not a matter to be laid down in any 
Constitution as proposed. The Government of India as a whole is in charge. But 
we have no objection to the Ministry of External Affairs being directly in charge. 

3. The Governor, etc: The Governor of Assam should also be the Governor 
for Nagaland. Headquarters of the Administration of Nagaland will, of course, be 
in Nagaland. For the present the Governor need not have his headquarters there 
though he will, no doubt, pay frequent visits. 

There may be a Chief Secretary or whatever he is called. Other staff should 
be limited. 

The Governor shall have special responsibilities in regard to finance, and in 
regard to law and order. The Naga representatives will also help in this. 

4. Council of Ministers: The number suggested appears very big. 

Salaries, emoluments, etc: There should be no top heavy expenditure. 

The number of Ministers is not mentioned in the Constitution. 

5. Legislature: Clarify this. 

6. Representation in Parliament: At the most one in the Lok Sabha and one 
in the Rajya Sabha. 

7. Acts of Parliament: Basic principles and fundamental laws of our 
Constitution. Lists I, II & III. Detailed provisions in respect of civil and criminal 
justice contained in the Sixth Schedule. 

What does “underground resources” mean? 

8. Local Self-Government: What does law making mean? 

9. Administration of justice: Appeals from districts to High Court of Assam. 
Also appeal from Naga Tribunal to High Court. 

10. Administration of Tuensang District: 

1 1 . Financial assistance from the Government of India: Broadly speaking, 
administrative expenses should be met by resources of Nagaland. Development 
grants to be made by the Government of India. 

Standard of administration: Officers from North-East Frontier Administrative 
Service. 

12. Reserve Funds: Difficult to raise this point. Past history. Certainly this 
cannot be mentioned in the Constitution. 

13. Consolidation of contiguous Naga area: There can be no mention in the 
Constitution of this. If such demands are made, they should be considered in 
relation to the wishes of the Naga people concerned. 

14. Separate Naga Regiment: There are already Naga Companies. Usually 
mixed regiments. 

15. Transitional period: What is transitional period? How does it relate to 
broad border situation? 

16. Inner Line relation: 

All this will require amendment of our Constitution. Constitution based on 
certain fundamental rights and directive principles of State policy. These should 
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not be offended. 

Thus Seventh Schedule, Union List, State List, Concurrent List — These lists 
cannot be changed. 

Detailed consideration of these points. 


151. To S.M. Shrinagesh 371 

Talks with representatives of Naga People’s Convention ended satisfactorily this 
afternoon. They are likely to return tomorrow. 

2. I intend making statement in Parliament on Monday, August 1st. 372 Till 
then we shall keep this confidential. 

3. Broadly the agreement is on the lines we have discussed. We agree to 
separate State of Nagaland with a transitional period of three years or more when 
Governor will be responsible for law and order. During this period, elected Advisory 
Council will be associated with Governor. The Governor will also have special 
responsibility for finance. 

4. Governor of Assam will be Governor of Nagaland also and High Court 
of Assam will function there. 

5. Delegation urged me to visit Nagaland. I replied that I shall try to do so 
and perhaps might go there towards end of September. 

6. You might keep Chaliha informed if he is well enough. But matter should 
be treated as confidential till I make statement in Lok Sabha. 


152. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 373 

Our talks with Delegation of Naga People’s Convention ended this afternoon 
resulting in agreement on constitutional and connected steps to be taken in 
Nagaland. I shall make a statement on this subject in Parliament on Monday, 1st 
August. 374 Till then no publicity has to be given. 

For your personal information, we have agreed to constitution of separate 
State of Nagaland which will ultimately have normal attributes and powers of a 
State. There will be intervening period when Governor will have over-riding powers 
of law and order. This period is really dependent on the return of normal conditions 
in Nagaland. Governor of Assam will also be Governor of Nagaland and High 


371. Telegram, 30 July 1960. 

372. On 1 August, Nehru announced the Agreement in the Lok Sabha. See SWJN/SS/62/item 85. 

373. Telegram, 30 July 1960. 

374. See item 151, fn 372. 
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Court of Assam will also function there. Apart from this, there will be no other 
connection with Assam or any other State. 


153. To the Lok Sabha Secretariat 375 

I have received notices of motions and questions relating to (1) the Naga situation 
and (2) Mr Phizo’s activities in the United Kingdom. 

2. I think that it would probably be convenient if I dealt with these matters 
in statements to be made in the Lok Sabha. If it is convenient to Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to make a statement on the Naga situation and the recent talks with 
the Naga Delegation on Monday, August 1st after Question Hour. 376 

3. The other statement dealing with Mr. Phizo’s activities in London I should 
like to make on Thursday, 4th August, after Question Hour. 377 


154. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 378 

In answer to various questions in Parliament, I shall make a statement on our 
talks with Naga Delegation on Monday. I shall make a separate statement on 
Thursday, 4th August, about Phizo. There are many questions about Phizo’s 
activities in London and I have to give some general answer. I want to deal with 
this matter separately. In case you have any suggestions to make, you might let 
us know in time. 


155. To Jayaprakash Narayan 379 


31 July 1960 


My dear Jayaprakash, 

I gave you today a copy or Verrier Elwin’s “A Philosophy for NEFA”. That was 
the first edition. A second and enlarged edition came out last year. 380 1 am sending 
this to you. Perhaps some of your friends in England might be interested in this 
book. 


375. Note, 30 July 1960. 

376. See item 151, fn 372. 

377. On 4 August Nehru informed the Lok Sabha that the Government had decided not to 
demand his extradition. See SWJN/SS/62/item 88. 

378. Telegram, 30 July 1960. 

379. Letter. 

380. See item 125, fn 298. 
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In Phizo’s statements at the press conference in London there is frequent 
reference to the Chinese frontier. 381 A map is attached to his pamphlet which 
makes out that the Naga territory adjoins China. This is entirely wrong. The 
Tuensang Division, to which probably Phizo refers as free Nagaland, is at least 
150 miles from the Chinese frontier. Between that frontier and Tuensang there 
are the Tirap Frontier and the Lohit Frontier Divisions of the NEFA. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 

(m) Punjab 

156. To Partap Singh Kairon: Traders in Tibet, Beas Dam 382 

11 June 1960 

My dear Partap Singh, 

I have had a visit this morning from Hem Raj, 383 MP, from Kangra and Nihal 
Chand, a member of your Lahaul and Spiti Council. They both came to tell me of 
the difficulties of the traders on the border who used to go to Tibet for Pashmina 
and wool. They wanted our help in this matter. I told them that we would gladly 
give help but our capacity to do so was strictly limited. The Chinese in Tibet do 
not listen to us or help our traders. However, we are always trying to help. 

Thereafter Nihal Chand said to me that the Punjab Government and specially 
you had been very helpful to them in Lahaul and Spiti and they were very grateful 
to you. One matter they mentioned in regard to this trans-border trade was that 
the Punjab Government was advancing some money which they would pay back 
next year. Probably the Government advanced Rs. 5 lakhs. This year they were 
unable to pay back fully, although they paid back half of it, because of trade 
difficulties and they wanted some relaxation or moratorium or some such thing. 
I referred them to you. 

There is one other matter to which Hem Raj drew my attention, that is, the 
proposed Beas Dam. He said that this would cover a very big area in Kangra 
which is specially good for cultivation. Further that it might displace as many as 
70,000 cultivators. This would be a major upheaval and people were very worried 
about it. What are the facts about this? Will such a dam and its reservoir have 

381. At his press conference on 26 July, Phizo stated that he did not recognize the Macmahon 
Line which, according to him, “had been drawn arbitrarily by the British imperialists in the 
past.” The Times of India, 27 July 1960. 

382. Letter. 

383. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Kangra, Punjab. 
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such a big effect on the people? The Beas Dam is certainly important from a 
larger point of view but naturally we should take particular care of the people 
who are living there. 

I hope you are better now. You will have seen the order that has been issued 
by the Delhi Administration about the proposed Akali procession and demonstration 
tomorrow. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


157. To Partap Singh Kairon: Rarewala’s Tubewell 3 ® 4 

11 June 1960 


My dear Partap Singh, 

Our Law Minister Asoke Sen has at last sent me back papers concerning the 
enquiry into the sale of the tubewell by Gian Singh Rarewala. 385 He has written a 
covering letter, 386 a copy of which I enclose. 


[KARNAL AND A TUBEWELL] 



[From left: A.K. Sen, Partap Singh Kairon] 


(From Shankar’s Weekly, 19 June 1960, p. 13) 


384. Letter. 

385. Minister for Agriculture and Forests, Government of Punjab. 

386. See Appendix 24. 
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The report and other papers, including evidences of witnesses are lengthy. 
For the moment, I am keeping this file here but I shall send it to you when you so 

desire. 

As you will notice from the letter of our Law Minister to me, the result of this 
enquiry has been in his opinion to exonerate Gian Singh Rarewala from having 
done anything which might he said to be improper. The Law Minister, therefore, 
has modified the previous opinion he gave in this matter. 

Here this matter should end. It has already lasted too long. 

But you will notice that towards the end of his letter the Law Minister has 
made a certain suggestion. This is to the effect that in order to end this controversy 
finally “the tubewell in question, the structures and the land acquired be valued 
again by a competent engineer or surveyor not in the employ of the Punjab 
Government. If it is below the price paid to Shri Rarewala it should be accepted 
by Shri Rarewala and he should refund the excess, if any. If, however, his report 
is in favour of Shri Rarewala it would be an end of the matter”. 

Personally, I am not in favour of any further enquiry of this kind. We should 
accept the broad conclusions of the Law Minister’s report, exonerate Rarewala 
and end the matter. But, if you feel that the Law Minister’s further suggestion 
should be carried out, I have no objection. 

I am not for the present writing to Gian Singh Rarewala on this subject till I 
hear from you. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

158. To C.S. Jha: Akali Detainees 387 

20 June 1960 

My dear Jha, 388 

I have received your letter of June 16th, 1960, in which you have raised the 
question of the Secretary-Generalship of the UN. I agree with you that we should 
give thought to this matter, although the present Secretary-General’s term will 
continue for another three years or so. As you know, I have a high regard for our 
Secretary-General Pillai. 

I have also received your letter of June 13th with which you have sent a 
copy of Roger Baldwin’s 389 letter about Master Tara Singh and others. Roger 
Baldwin has sometimes written to me about our Preventive Detention Act. He 
came here a year or two ago and spoke to me about it too and I tried to explain to 

387. Letter. 

388. Permanent Representative of India to the UN, New York. 

89. National Director, American Civil Liberties Union, New York. 
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him what it was. The fact of the matter is that this preventive detention here is 
partly a judicial process. Every person so detained has to appear before a board 
of high judicial officers who go into the matter and their decision has to be 
accepted. It is true that this is not a regular trial but it is a big check on the 
Executive and, in many cases, this judicial board has taken action against the 
Government’s decision. To compare this with other Preventive Detention Acts in 
other countries is not, therefore, correct, although the other countries might like 
to do so. 

I am not going into the reasons for our using this Act occasionally. We have 
in fact used it seldom. Master Tara Singh and his activities stand rather on a 
special footing. He is a law unto himself and in effect tries to bring about some 
kind of a semi-peaceful rebellion with occasional violence. I am quite satisfied 
that the action taken against him was justified. But the main thing is that there is 
a kind of judicial process attached to this preventive detention, and this fact 
should be brought out whenever necessary. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


159. To Iftikhar Ahmed Khan: Punjabi Suba Demand is 
Communal 390 

23 June 1960 

My dear Nawab Sahib, 

Thank you for your letter of June 22 about the Akali movement. 391 1 think that this 
present demand for a Punjabi Suba is undoubtedly a communal one and is very 
misconceived. I do not quite know what you have in mind about helping to find 
a solution. I have found in the past that such efforts sometimes have a contrary 
result, or at least produce confusion in people’s minds. You may, of course, meet 
the Punjab Chief Minister, Sardar Partap Singh Kairon, and discuss the matter 
with him. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


390. Letter to the Nawab of Maler Kotla. Subject File No. 3, Nawab of Maler Kotla Papers. 
NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

391. See Appendix 43. 
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160. To Surjit Singh Majithia: No Division of Punjab 392 

25 June 1960 

My dear Surjit Singh, 393 

Thank you for your letter of June 25th. No body, I suppose, is happy over the 
shape of things in the Punjab at present. 

I entirely agree with you that any further division of the Punjab would be 
harmful to the State and to all people there. This is economically obvious, and all 
our future planning will be disastrously hit by it. Politically, there are also grave 
disadvantages in it. 

To ask for a division or a special Punjabi Suba on the basis of language seems 
to me very odd. In order, perhaps, to preserve the language in a part of the 
present State, the risk of eliminating it from the rest of the State is apparently 
accepted. Also, the proposed separation would certainly not have a good effect 
on the Sikhs elsewhere. As it is, Sikhs play a very important part in all parts of 
India, even apart from the Punjab. 

The language issue in the Punjab seems to me so simple that it has amazed 
me how some of the Hindus and some of the Sikhs there have made it a major 
issue. Personally, I am quite agreeable to what you say and, in fact, more or less 
that is the position, except for some very minor deviation from it. The question is 
not what I want, but what we can do which is good in itself and is agreeable to 
everyone concerned. As a matter of fact, if knowledge of Gurmukhi and Hindi is 
made compulsory for all Services in the Punjab, the automatic consequence will 
be that practically everyone will have to learn them. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


161. To G.B. Pant: Meetings with Maler Kotla Muslims and 
Delhi Sikhs 394 

I received a delegation today from the Malerkotla Muslims. They spoke to me 
against the agitation for the Punjabi Suba etc. They also gave me a memorandum 
which I am not sending to you. 395 

392. Letter. 

393. Deputy Minister for Defence. 

394. Note, 25 June 1960. 

395. According to The Hindustan Times of 29 June 1960, a Muslim deputation led by Nusrat Ali 
Khan, maintained that the Akali demand was meant to “coerce and terrorise the communities 
and intimidate the Government.” Nehru was reported to have assured the deputation “that 
Government was quite alive to the situation created by the Akali morcha in Punjab. 
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2. I also received a big deputation from the Delhi State Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee. They gave me a long memorandum which I am sending 
to you. They spoke in particular about what they call the excesses by the police 
on June 12th. It appears that after the main demonstration was over on June 
12th, the police, in clearing Chandni Chowk etc., probably used their lathis 
somewhat indiscriminately. However, I told the deputation that the whole 
movement was most unfortunate and mis-conceived and if this kind of major 
conflict takes place, it is not easy to pick out small instances of possible 
misbehaviour. I did not agree to any inquiry. 


162. To Partap Singh Kairon: Be Gentle With Dissidents 396 

28 June 1960 

My dear Partap Singh, 

I enclose a letter from Lala Duni Chand 397 of Ambala. He writes to me sometimes 
and I am afraid I pay little attention to his letters. He is much too old and a bit 

gaga. However, I am sending this letter to you and you can do what you think 
proper. 

T ° day l had a Visit from Giani Zail Sin S h ’ 398 Prabodh Chandra 399 and Abdul 
Gham Dar. They were in bad shape and rather down and out. They said that 
they wanted to be helpful in these crises but there was no way open to them to do 
so. Their efforts to come nearer to you had been repulsed by you. It was true 
that they had disagreed with you in many matters, but since I had directed them, 
they had remained silent, etc. etc. 

I am afraid I rather lost my temper with them and spoke to them in strong 
language. They said that if I wanted them to do so, they would retire completely 
from public life. Otherwise some opportunity should be given to them to serve. 
Since they came to see me, I gave some thought to this matter again. I feel that it 
would probably be desirable for you to soften somewhat towards them and thus 
gradually utilise them. It is always good to try this kind of thing. They are at 
present completely frustrated and a frustrated man is not a good man. Why not 
help them to work? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

396. Letter. 

397 . A Congress leader of Punjab. 

398. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Punjab; and leader of the dissident group in Punjab Congress. 

399. Congress MLA, Punjab. 

400. Congress MLA, Punjab. 
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163. To Partap Singh Kairon: Punjab Language Problem a 
Maze 401 


28 June 1960 

My dear Partap Singh, 

I have your two letters of the 27th June. One of them is about traders’ difficulties 
in Lahaul and Spiti. The other deals with the Akali agitation. 

In the second letter you refer to the language problem in the Punjab. I am 
getting rather lost in the maze of this problem and the various proposals suggested. 
From the point of view of a united Punjab, I think that it was not a good thing for 
us to encourage the formation of a Hindi Region and a Punjabi Region. However 
there it is. It has always seemed to me that the Punjab should be treated as a 
bilingual state with both Hindi and Punjabi as official and compulsory languages 
in the schools. The only difference should be as to the stage at which they should 
be taught. Among the Hindi speaking people, Hindi should be the first language 
taught, followed up by Punjabi. For others, Punjabi should be the first language 
followed up by the other. In effect, therefore, people should know both. For 
Government Service every person should pass in both. 

I should have thought that some simple approach like this was the best and 
was really in tune with the real situation. At the same time it promoted the unity of 
the Punjab instead of disunity. 

The other day I spoke about this language matter in my Press Conference. 402 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1 64. To Zail Singh: Don’t Leak to the Press 403 

29 June 1960 

Dear Zail Singhji, 

I see in this morning’s papers a report of the interview you and some others had 
with me yesterday. It is very improper for such reports to be sent to the press 
without reference to me. I have pointed this out publicly. 

Apart from this, the report is in many respects completely wrong. Some 
things are mentioned that you said to me which you did not say and what I said 
to you is not mentioned at all. 


401. Utter. 

402. See item 15, here pp. 96-98. 

403. Letter. 
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It is this kind of thing which I consider very improper and which would 
indicate your desire to exploit an interview with me for special purposes propaganda. 

You and your colleagues asked me to help you to find opportunities of work 
in the Congress organisation. 404 You will appreciate that it becomes difficult for 
me to take any step in this matter when there is continuous behaviour on your 
part which I consider quite wrong. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


165. To Partap Singh Kairon: Mewa Singh Talib 405 

Chashmashahi, 
Srinagar, 
6 July 1960 

My dear Partap Singh, 

After you had gone, I saw the letter from the wife 406 of Master Tara Singh. I 
enclose it. In view of her suggestion that Master Tara Singh’s personal doctors 
should examine him, I think it would be desirable for you to agree to this. 

When I was in London last, a person named Sardar Mewa Singh Talib came 
to see my P.P.S. Presumably he is a Punjabi. He went to Shanghai and for many 
years was Head Master of a school there. He is involved in the Indian National 
Army activities etc. 407 He has been busy collecting material about Subhas Chandra 
Bose s life and has already collected many papers, press cuttings etc. 

I did not myself see him, but my P.P.S. who saw him reports that he is an 
honest, loyal and sincere type of person and that he is very anxious that his 
services should be utilised in some form or other especially in Punjab. I do not 
know his age but obviously it must be fairly advanced because he served for 
twentyfive years as Head Master in the Shanghai school. 

Do you know anything about Mewa Singh Talib? I do not quite know how to 
deal with him. I am prepared to help him a little. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


404. See item 162. 

405. Letter. 

406. Tej Kaur. 

407. He was Education Secretary, Indian Independence League, Shanghai. 
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166. To Gurnam Singh: Don’t Make Spurious Complaints 408 

8 July 1960 

Dear Sardar Gurnam Singh, 409 

I have today received your letter of the 5th July. This letter, you say, is an open 
letter which means, I take it, that it has been sent to the press. The purpose of the 
letter, therefore, is more to reach the public than me. In such circumstances, it is 
hardly proper for me to endeavour to answer it at length as that would mean 
carrying on a public argument with you. I shall, therefore, only refer to one or 
two matters. 

In paragraph 4 you say something about the Governor of the Punjab, soon 
after Partition, 410 having issued a secret policy directive. This is the first time I 
have heard of it, and I cannot conceive of any such directive having been issued. 

You refer also to the eviction of Sikhs from the Tarai in the U.P. I have 
enquired into this matter and I have received long reports from the U.P. Government 
as I was anxious that no injustice should be done. My information is that a number 
of people, both Sikhs and others, occupied land without justification or permission. 
Such persons were removed, whether they were Sikhs or others. It had nothing 
to do with any particular group. 

You object to a common roll and to what you call an undifferentiated franchise 
being clamped upon Sikhs. In this matter I must disagree with you. It has been a 
fundamental basis of Indian national thinking that there should be a common roll 
and a joint electorate, if there is to be any nationalism at all. This has nothing to do 
with the Sikhs as such, and I am not aware of any objection to this having been 
raised at any time previously. 

You refer to the “metalegaT religious constitution of Sikh society and their 
k ‘theo-political” centres. I am afraid I am not learned enough to understand these 
terms, even though I know something of the organisation of modem societies in 
India as well as elsewhere in the world. 

It has been my privilege to be associated with large numbers of Sikh comrades 
in our struggle for independence and otherwise. We have met and worked together 
as Indians working for a common cause. I have admired them for their courage 
and as valued comrades deserving our esteem. I do not, therefore, understand 
your charge that they have been differentiated to their disadvantage. The Sikhs 
have spread all over India, because of their enterprise, and prospered. I have no 
doubt that they will continue to do so. 

But I must say that I do not approve and can hardly understand the narrow- 
mindedness which many Hindus as well as many Sikhs have sometimes shown, 

408. Letter. 

409. A resident of Chandigarh. 

410. C.M. Trivedi was the Governor of Punjab, 15 August 1947-11 March 1953. 
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especially in the Punjab. I am sure they will get over this relic of a past age which 
has no relevance today in a modem society. 

So far as I am concerned, I shall always endeavour to remove any grievances 
which the Sikhs or others may have, because I am anxious to build up a united 
India and an integrated nation. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


167. To Mohanlal Sukhadia: Beas Dam and 
Displacement 411 


11 July 1960 

My dear Sukhadia, 

I enclose a copy of a confidential letter which the Chief Minister of the Punjab 
has sent me. 412 This is in regard to the proposed Beas Dam and the displacement 
of cultivators that might be caused by this dam. The number is very large and 
very special efforts will have to be made to rehabilitate them. 

The Chief Minister of the Punjab has written to our Minister of Irrigation & 
Power 413 on the subject. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


168. Gian Singh Rarewala’s Case 414 

This matter has been pending for a long time. It relates to the sale of a tubewell 
belonging to Sardar Gian Singh Rarewala, to the Punjab Government. The Chief 
Minister of the Punjab felt that some irregularities had been committed in this 
transaction and drew the attention of Sardar Gian Singh Rarewala to them. It was 
particularly alleged that the price paid for this tubewell was somewhat in excess 
of the real price. 

2. The matter came to me, I think, at the instance of Sardar Gian Singh 
Rarewala who suggested that I should enquire into this matter further so that any 

411. Letter. File No. 17 (372)/59-69-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

412. See Partap Singh Kairon to Nehru, 8 July 1960, Appendix 73. 

413. Hafiz Mohammed Ibrahim. 

414. Note to Partap Singh Kairon, Gian Singh Rarewala and Asoke K. Sen, 22 July 1960. 
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reflection on him in regard to this transaction might be removed. I agreed to refer 
this matter to our Law Minister, Shri Asoke Sen. The Chief Minister of the Punjab 
also agreed to this and sent me a note on the facts of the case. I forwarded this 
note to the Law Minister. 

3. The Law Minister sent me his views on the basis of this note. His opinion 
was that some irregularities had been committed, though they were not of a 
major kind. He suggested that the best course would be for Sardar Gian Singh 
Rarewala to take back the tubewell from the Punjab Government. 

4. I communicated this opinion of our Law Minister to the Chief Minister 
of the Punjab and Sardar Gian Singh Rarewala. Sardar Gian Singh, while 
expressing his willingness to take back the tubewell if this was considered 
necessary, stated that the Law Minister had come to his opinion on the basis of a 
note sent by the Punjab Government and without a fuller enquiry. He expressed a 
wish that he should be given an opportunity to place other papers and facts 
before the Law Minister and even to lead some evidence. The Chief Minister of 
the Punjab agreed to this procedure. 

5. Unfortunately, there was great delay in taking any further steps in this 
matter. Partly this was due to the absence of the Law Minister from India, and 
partly to delays on the part of Sardar Gian Singh in presenting his case. At last, 
however, the witnesses and other facts were placed before the Deputy Law 
Minister, who went into this matter with some thoroughness, and wrote a report 
on it. The Law Minister subsequently considered what the Deputy Law Minister 
had written and saw the other papers connected therewith. He agreed with the 
conclusions arrived at by the Deputy Law Minister. 

6. These conclusions, based on the evidence produced, were that the price 
of the tubewell, as paid by the Punjab Government, appeared to be a fair price, 
and that there appeared to be nothing improper in the transaction. Certain minor 
aspects might be open to criticism, but they were of no importance. Thus, the 
Law Minister came to the conclusion that there was no impropriety in this 
transaction. 

V. This opinion of the Law Minister should be accepted, and the matter 
should end there. 

8. In the course of his note, the Law Minister has, however, suggested that 
it might be advisable for an independent estimate to be made of the value of the 
tubewell. In case the value was found to be less than what the Punjab Government 
had paid for it, Sardar Gian Singh might pay the difference. I do not think it is 
necessary to go through this process at this stage as, broadly speaking, the Law 
Minister has found that the price was not an unfair one. 

9. At one stage, as I have mentioned above, the Law Minister had suggested 
that Sardar Gian Singh might take back this tubewell. I do not think that this 
matter need be pursued any further. If, however, Sardar Gian Singh wishes to 
take back the tubewell, it should be open to him to do so. 
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10. While this disposes of the major points that had been raised, there is one 
aspect to which I should like to refer. This apparently was not raised before the 
Law Minister and, therefore, he has not said anything about it. 

1 1. In any financial dealing between a Minister and the Government, as also 
between an officer of the Government and the Government, care should always 
be taken that there is no room for misunderstanding or subsequent complaint. 
Therefore, it should be a rule invariably followed that in any such transaction of 
the sale of personal property to Government, sanction of Government should be 
taken. This would particularly apply where the dealing is with a Department 
under the Minister concerned. 

12. Apparently this permission for the tube well transaction was not taken 
from Government. In future, it should be clearly laid down that all such transactions 
require the previous sanction of Government. 

13. This matter should be treated as closed now. 

14. I am sending copies of this note to the Chief Minister of the Punjab, 
Sardar Gian Singh Rarewala and to the Law Minister of the Government of India. 


169- To Amar Nath Vidyalankar: Two Languages in Punjab 415 

24 July 1960 

My dear Amar Nathji, 416 

Your letter of July 16th came to me some days ago. I have read it with interest, 
and I have been particularly impressed by the note attached to it. This note shows 
achievements in the Punjab in regard to languages. I think these achievements are 
considerable and should be given adequate publicity. 

So far as the language question in the Punjab is concerned, this has got so 
entangled in political controversies that it is difficult to consider it purely on the 
educational level, which normally should be done. This is very unfortunate. One 
thing appears to me clear. If Punjab is to develop any kind of integration and 
unity, both Hindi and Punjabi (Gurmukhi) have to be learnt by everybody. I see no 
difficulty about it. At the most, there might be some timing as to when to start 
either language. Subject to this, any kind of agreement on this subject would be 
desirable. 

As for the Language Departments in the Government, it would certainly be a 
good thing for both Hindi and Punjabi to be integrated as far as possible, and not 
to treat each other as rivals, but rather as sister languages. In the agreement 
arrived at previously, it was decided to have two separate Departments, one for 


415. Letter, copied to Partap Singh Kairon. 

416. Education and Labour Minister, Government of Punjab. 
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Punjabi, one for Hindi. We cannot easily go back on that agreement, as then we 
would be accused of breach of agreement. At the same time, it is certainly desirable 
to keep them as close to each other as possible. Perhaps, a good way out of this 
would be to have the two Departments, but both should be connected together 
by a common Board at the top, which would be selected from representatives of 
each. 

Personally I am attracted to your viewpoint in these matters. But would it be 
possible to give effect to that viewpoint, in the manner suggested above, and yet 
not go against the regional formula? Certainly, the aim in view should be to keep 
these languages as close together as possible and allow them to grow in cooperation, 
thus helping in the unity of the Punjab. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


170. To Bhimsen Sachar: Punjab Language Politics 417 

29 July 1960 

My dear Sachar, 418 

419 

Thank you for your letter of the 26th July about the Punjab language question. 

I have read the papers you have sent me, with much interest. 

It has always been a matter of wonder to me that the question of language in 
the Punjab, which is not at all a difficult one, should become a major controversial 
issue. But, obviously, it is not language that is the issue, but the politics behind it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


171. To Partap Singh Kairon: Bhimsen Sachar Reminder 420 

29 July 1960 

My dear Partap Singh, 

Bhimsen has sent me, apparently at the instance of Dr. Radhaknshnan, a letter on 
the language issue in the Punjab. 421 With this, he has sent me some old papers too. 

417. Letter. File No. PB/47, Bhimsen Sachar Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

418. The Governor of Andhra Pradesh and a former Congress leader of Punjab. 

419. See Appendix 97. 

420. Letter. 

42 1 . See Appendix 97. 
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I have read all these with interest, and they brought back some past happenings 
to my mind. 

Although you are familiar with all this, still thinking that these might interest 
you, I am sending these papers on to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(n) Uttar Pradesh 

172. To Swami Ananda: Religious Endowments Enquiry 
Commission 422 


14 June 1960 

Dear Swamiji, 423 

Thank you for your letter of June 11th. I am glad to know that the Enquiry 
Commission on Religious Endowments has begun work satisfactorily. 424 

I do not know about the UP Bill to which you refer. I have, however, seen the 
Central Government’s Bill on this subject. This, as you will have seen, deals with 
only one or two important aspects of the matter, chiefly relating to proper custody 
of funds. I think it is better for this bill to be proceeded with. We do not issue 
ordinances except very rarely and in an urgent matter when Parliament is not 
sitting. Even so, the ordinance has to be replaced immediately by a bill. Therefore, 
an ordinance cannot be issued. For us to withdraw the bill will lead to a great deal 
of delay. 

If we pass a simple bill now, it will be much easier to add to it later. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


422. Letter. 

423. Secretary, Bharat Sadhu Samaj. 

424. On 1 March 1960, the GOI appointed a Commission of Enquiry into the affairs relating to 
Hindu religious endowments. See also SWJN/SS/58/item 105. 
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173. To Damodar Swarup Seth: Occupy Yourself With 
Congress Work 425 


14 June 1960 

My dear Damodar Swarup, 426 
I have your letter of the 13th June. 

When you ask me to tell you what to do, more especially in regard to the 
Congress organisation, you put me in a difficult position. I am not direcdy connected 
with either the All-India or the UP organisation. I know that there are many defects 
in them. If I know how to remedy them, I would do so. But the causes are deep. 
Certainly we should study them and try to better conditions. 

Presumably you can do Congress work either in Uttar Pradesh or in connection 
with some central activities. I suggest that you discuss this matter again with 
Sadiq Ali. As for Uttar Pradesh, I am quite out of touch. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


174. To Sampurnanand: Dehra Dun Circuit House 427 

15 June 1960 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

Thank you for your letter of June 13th about my suggestion to have a kind of 
water reservoir in the garden of the Circuit House at Dehra Dun. This is a matter 
entirely for you to decide. It is not my intention that a large sum of money should 
be spent over this. I thought that all that was necessary was to block up one side 
of it and allow the water to accumulate. It should not have cost more than a few 
hundred rupees or perhaps a thousand or two. Certainly, we should not spend a 
large sum. 

I still do not understand why water should not be allowed to accumulate 
there without any clay-blanketing or any other complicated way of preventing 
seepage. If seepage occurs, it would not harm anybody very much. 

Yours sincerely 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


425. Utter. 

426. A Congressman from UP. 

427. Utter. 
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175. To Sampurnanand: Horrible Murder Story 428 


My dear Sampurnanand, 429 


22 July 1960 


I am sending you a representation received by me about an alleged murder of a 
woman in Shahjahanpur. The story as recited is a horrible one, and it has apparently 
attracted much attention. I hope that this will not be left to the normal processes 
of the local police, but that some special effort will be made to get at the facts and 
punish the guilty. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


176. To Algurai Shastri: UP Factional Politics 430 


. 24 I960 

finr ■3UP HH #, 4SI 

3 0 ^ ^ ^ W far 5^ TTI TjS' 7% T>FT % TFT Fl% T^T cDTF % #7 

^ '307 % % '44l«l f 7TTT I 31W TFTT ^TTR % T$T % TFT f cRf% 

T7 f^RdHI 3H7TR T^T FfcTT I " 

3FR F T % 3TN% chgl^ f%7jjt % | Tipf Tp? 7TT % 3re% cRg % ^TFTTTT F TTffo) 
TTW- : ?n#7T TT % W2T TFT 1 1 

tit f% fa7 % % g?i% #7 <j5r ttt 

2TT? Tp? TTEff Ft I 3%7 TF I %% 371^ fevlFF 7FT # FM % TFTSTrfT 

^ ^ ^F T^f t T^F TFiT 7 UxT 7WT % FlTvT 3117 3713^ 7%F Ti7 f%7 

TFT F7T % TTf^TT 3MT TTT% | ^71% TTrl TF 3JNT% ^1%% T% W77TT? % 

^ TOTFft «ftl %T cDTF 2ff, 3%7%%3TW%tTfl7TT%IF7T% %7% TiT fcRtT 
Tv7% TIT 71T TW T^f FtTTT I % T^f TTF7TT % 3TFT TN^frlcb ^fTT % 3TTFT Ff I %f%T TT 
Tdf 7TTTTT 337TT % 7% 371% 3FF% 7FT Fpft 1 1 


3TR^)T 


428. Letter. 

429. The Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh. 

430. Letter. 

431. Algurai Shastri was elected to the Rajya Sabha in 1956 as a Congress MP, but resigned on 
24 April 1958. 
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[Translation begins: 

24 July 1960 

Dear Alguraiji, 432 

I had received your letter of the 30th June sometime back. I could not reply 
owing to preoccupation with work and for some other reasons.-Even now I am 
not giving a detailed reply because it is not easy to write about personal matters. 

You have narrated the old story in your letter. I am well aware of it as it has 
been with me over the past thirty to forty years. 

I do not remember when and what I was asked about your re-election to the 
Rajya Sabha. Maybe there was some discussion and it is quite possible that I 
expressed myself against the proposal. I was of the view that having been in the 
Rajya Sabha once and then having left it, it was quite unbecoming to enter the 
Rajya Sabha again in this manner. Another thing that troubled me was your 
involvement in groupism. These were the two reasons, and I still have the same 
views. It is not a question of opposing anybody. I do not want that you should 
dissociate yourself from political activity. But when a matter comes up, I have to 
give my opinion on it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

Translation ends] 

177. To V.R. Mohan: Lucknow Flood Relief 433 

28 July 1960 

Dear Mr. Deputy Mayor, 434 

I have your letter of July 23rd informing me about the distress and damage 
caused by floods in Lucknow. 

I am sending some money to the Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh for relief. 
I welcome the initiative you have taken in this matter. But it seems rather 
curious to me that a fund for relief should be started not by the Mayor, 435 as it 
normally is, but by the Deputy Mayor. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

432. See fn 43 1 in this section. 

433. Letter. 

434. V.R. Mohan, the Deputy Mayor of Lucknow. 

435. Raj Kumar was the Mayor of Lucknow. 
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178. To Sampurnanand: Funds for Lucknow Flood Relief 436 

28 July 1960 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

I spoke to you this afternoon about the Deputy Mayor of Lucknow Corporation 
opening a fund for relief work. You suggested that the money might be sent to 
you. I am, therefore, sending you a cheque for rupees ten thousand from the 
Prime Minister’s National Relief Fund to be utilised for relief work in Lucknow. 437 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(o) Goa 

179. To M.J. Desai: British Solicitors Unsatisfactory 438 

I have read these papers and, more especially, the letter of our Deputy High 
Commissioner dated May 24, 1960. When I was in London recently, the Deputy 
High Commissioner spoke to me on this subject on the lines of his subsequent 
letter. I entirely agree with him that we have been ill-served, in the cases mentioned, 
by our Solicitors (Downs). Further that our Counsels Soskice 439 and Le Quesne 
have also functioned in a very unsatisfactory way. I told our Deputy High 
Commissioner then that we should change our Solicitors after they had finished 
some small work which was pending and that we should not in future engage Sir 
Frank Soskice or Mr. Le Quesne. 

2. I see that the Law Minister agrees about the Solicitors. Therefore, clear 
instructions should be sent to our Deputy High Commissioner on the subject of 
Solicitors. No further work should be given to them. They may be permitted to 
finish some outstanding small cases. Also that Sir Frank Soskice and Mr. Le 
Quesne should not be engaged on our behalf in any future matter. 

436. Letter. 

437. Disagreement “over the operation of the Deputy Mayor’s Flood Relief Fund” had led to a 
deadlock in the Lucknow Corporation when most of the members of the development and 
executive committees of the corporation “signed the ‘authorisation’ resolution required for 
opening a bank account, but two Jan Sangh members refused to sign it.” However, a settlement 
was arrived at on 1 August whereby the fund would be known as the Deputy Mayor 
Corporation Fund and “operated by the Mayor or Deputy Mayor and, in the absence of 
both these persons, by Mrs. Sheela Kaul.” National Herald , 2 August 1960. 

438. Note to Commonwealth Secretary, MEA, 13 June 1960. 

439. Frank Soskice, British lawyer and Labour Member of Parliament. 
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3. The question of appointing new Solicitors is referred to in the Law 
Minister’s note and he has taken the trouble to ask for the advice of Lord Spens. 440 
Lord Spens’ advice no doubt should receive our consideration. We might, however, 
write to our High Commissioner and tell her about Lord Spens’ advice and enquire 
what she or the Deputy High Commissioner think about it. In this matter no 
decision should be made without full consultation with our High Commissioner. 

4. Our Deputy High Commissioner also spoke to me in London about the 
high fees demanded by the Solicitors and our Counsel. I entirely agreed with him 
that he should take this matter up in the proper way and not submit to this kind of 
demand. 

5. I must say this whole business has been an unpleasant eye-opener to me. 
Whatever arrangements we have to make in future should be on a much more 
solid basis after full thought. 

180. To M.J. Desai: Goa Policy Neglect 441 

I have gone through these papers again to refresh my memory of the Goa problem. 
I must confess that I have an unhappy feeling that we have not dealt with this 
problem as effectively and speedily as we should have done. I am certainly partly 
responsible for this. The real reason for these delays was the doubt in our own 
mind as to what further steps we should take. Also the case in The Hague Court 
became partly an excuse for delay. This anyhow is over, and there can be no 
further excuse left. 442 

2. This entire problem of Goa requires full and careful thinking and 
discussion. For some months past, we have been wanting to place this before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the Cabinet. Shri S. Sen 443 prepared a long note 
which is useful as giving a comprehensive view and background information. 
Even that note is somewhat out of date now as The Hague Court decision has 
been given. 

3. Iam afraid the Foreign Affairs Committee cannot meet for this purpose 
for perhaps another month. This meeting, when it takes place, should be a full 
one, and should discuss each separate matter carefully. As things are, several 
members of that committee will not be available for some weeks. The Home 
Minister has left Delhi and will not come back till early in July. The Finance 
Minister has gone abroad, and I am not quite sure of the date of his return. The 

440. Patrick Spens, Chairman of the Arbitral Tribunal. 

441. Note, addressed probably to M.J. Desai, 14 June 1960. 

442. The International Court of Justice gave its decision on 12 April 1960; see item 15, fn 90. 

443. Samar Sen, Joint Secretary, MEA, July 1957-October 1959, High Commissioner to Australia 
and New Zealand, December 1959- June 1962. 
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Defence Minister will be going abroad for about two weeks or so in connection 
with the celebrations of the Republic in Ghana. He is likely to visit some other 
places too and probably London. I intend going away for a week early in July. 
For all these reasons, it will be difficult to hold a full meeting of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee before the middle of July. It is important, however, that we 
should hold a meeting about that time. We must be clear in our own minds about 
the various policies we have to pursue and the steps we have to take well before 
the next session of Parliament. 

4. We may divide the problems associated with Goa into separate categories. 
Some of these will relate to the basic policies. Another set will deal with the day 
to day measures we have to take, and the third will deal with Dadra and Nagar 
Haveli. 

5. For the moment, we may leave out the basic policies. There can be little 
doubt about them, and all that may require consideration is a clearer enunciation. 
In some of the earlier notes, proposals have been made for some kind of an 
approach to Portugal for negotiations. I do not think that question arises at present 
or in the foreseeable future, unless there are internal changes in Portugal. 

6. Thus we are left with two aspects of this question, (1) the multitude of 
small things which we have to deal with on the Goan borders, etc. and (2) Dadra 
and Nagar Haveli. 

7 . It should be possible for us in the Ministry to consider both these matters 
before the Foreign Affairs Committee meeting. Indeed this is desirable. Some 
changes could be made even without a reference to that committee. The fact that 
a new Commandant of the Border Police Force is going there offers us an 
opportunity to bring about some changes. 

8. Then there is the question of our Special Officer in Bombay. Also of our 
Pensions Officer in Goa. 

9. There can be little doubt that most of the steps we have taken in regard 
to Goa have not yielded results. We cannot go on as we have done thus far. We 
have to change the present practices in several directions. I think that these various 
matters to be considered should be carefully listed. Commonwealth Secretary 
has done so and perhaps his note might be revised after we have had a talk. 

10. I think that Dadra and Nagar Haveli require special consideration. The 
present administration there does not appear to be at all satisfactory. Money is 
not lacking as the revenues of those areas are considerable. It is really a question 
of a competent man in charge. 

1 1 . There is some reference to a broadcasting unit. I do not know anything 
about this. 

12. I should also like to know how the Goan Political Convention 444 has 


444. Held in Bombay, 2-4 October 1959. 
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functioned and what the present position is. 

1 3 . To some extent, the question of Goa is tied up with the position in Portugal 
itself as well as in Portuguese African colonies. The upheaval in Africa is bound 
to affect Angola, etc. Another aspect of the main question is its being tied up with 
the policies of the Western nations — NATO, etc. 

1 4. For the present, I think we should discuss all these matters in the Ministry 
so as to clear our own minds. We should be in a position to make recommendations 
to the Foreign Affairs Committee. In discussing these matters we shall have the 
advantage of having further talks with Purushottam Kakodkar 445 as well as the 
new Commandant of the Border Police Force who, I take it, would be taking 
charge soon. He has to be given definite and specific instructions. 


181. To M.J. Desai: Kakodkar’s Reliability 446 

I have read the notes which you have written after your talks with Shri Purushottam 
Kakodkar. Broadly, it seems to me that we cannot go back from the 1953-54 
position; at the same time, we have progressively to liberalise our present position. 

2. You have given your opinion about Purushottam Kakodkar. It is important 
that we should have clear ideas about him as these govern our general attitude to 
him in future. The very first question is as to how far we can trust his sincerity 
and bona fides. If we have doubts about this, then of course we cannot deal with 
him in any big way. If we consider him sincere and truthful in his efforts, then 
we can, and should, deal with him even though we may not accept his advice 
always. 

3. Your view appears to be that he is sincere, but that he has been frustrated 
by the course of events. Because of this frustration, etc., his views are apt to be 
not quite objective and, therefore, not always correct. Perhaps there is something 
in what you say. As a matter of fact, every Goan is frustrated in varying degrees 
because of this deadlock and further, of course, there appears to be no easy way 
out of it in the foreseeable future. Indeed, to some extent all of us feel frustrated 
in regard to Goa, unless we take one view. 

4. That measure of frustration or, perhaps, a little more certainly applies to 
Kakodkar. I rather think, however, that what you have stated about his frustration 
in his personal and domestic life perhaps is somewhat more than is actually the 
case. 

5. I do not think that because of pressures by the Portuguese authorities 
Kakodkar or the others mentioned have succumbed to them and have to function. 


445. President, Goa Pradesh Congress Committee. 

446. Note, 20 June 1960. 
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to some extent, in line with Portuguese rules. What is more likely is that repeated 
consideration of the position as it exists today has led them to certain conclusions 
which they put forward. Most of the political minded Goans in Bombay, apart 
from quarrelling amongst themselves, take up irresponsible attitudes and indulge 
in tall talk. That may be a relief to them, but does not take them or us anywhere. 

6. We really have no policy at present aimed at achieving success in the 
near future. We can only prepare the ground for it and wait for other events to 
happen. As a matter of fact, these other events in the world are slowly working 
against the present Portuguese regime. 

7. I see that you have already issued orders about books being freely taken 
in and about khadi also being taken in by Kakodkar or on his behalf. Also about 
his two typew riters. He wants permission for khadi to be taken in by others also. 
What exactly the consequence of this would be on our other restrictions is not 
clear to me. But prima facie there should be no harm in small quantities of khadi 
and also village products being allowed to go in. 

8. For the rest, we shall have to discuss all these various aspects with some 
care. That is, not only the general approach about specific issues that have arisen. 
Among these specific issues are those connected with Dadra and Nagar Haveli. 

9. This morning Purushottam Kakodkar gave me a note as well as a copy 
of his letter to you. I am attaching them. 

182. To M.J. Desai: A Request from Madagascar 447 

The attached paper was handed to me in Surat District. Apparently a request was 
made for Indian nationality and our Consul-General in Madagaskar turned it down 
as it did not fulfil the qualifications. The person who asked for this has all his 
family here. The question is really not of giving him Indian nationality but allowing 
him to come here to visit his family. I think you might have a letter to the Consul- 
General in Madagaskar telling him that if this gentleman wants a visa to come to 
India to see his family, there should be no difficulty about it. 

183. To MEA: Parkinson’s Law No. II at Nagar Haveli 448 

I have read this report of Shri H.K.L. Capoor about Nagar Aveli. 449 Although 1 
have read it fairly carefully, I do not wish to offer any detailed criticisms or 
comments. 

447. Note, Surat, 21 June 1960. File No. 8/143/60-PMP, Prime Minister’s Office. 

448. Note to M.J. Desai and V.H. Coelho, Joint Secretary, MEA, 14 July 1960. 

449. Titled “Report of the Review Officer on Dadra and Nagar Haveli” submitted on 2 July 
1960. The spelling in Portuguese is Nagar Aveli. 
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2. There is one aspect of it which rather frightens me. This relates to the 
setting up of a much more elaborate machinery of administration, with all kinds 
of so called experts. There is too much of a tendency to copy the Indian model. 
No doubt, there are many good things about the Indian model, but the tendency 
here, as in other countries, is to increase the bureaucratic apparatus. We are 
constantly attempting to stop this process, without much success. It would be a 
pity if Nagar Aveli was made to move in that direction. 

3. In the past, there has been an excess of receipts over expenditure. But 
expenditure has crept up. I do not understand how expenditure has gone up from 
rupees eleven lakhs in 1959-60 to nearly rupees seventeen and a half lakhs in 
1960-61. This demonstrates what is now called Parkinson’s Law No. II, that is, 
as revenue increases, expenditure creeps or jumps up to it and even tries to go 
beyond it. Evidently, as receipts went up with a big jump in 1959-60, it was 
thought desirable to push up expenditure in a big way. (It is not clear to me how 
the receipts went up by rupees nine and a half lakhs between 1958-59 and 1959- 
60). 

4. I would, therefore, urge strongly that great care should be taken in not 
increasing the apparatus of personnel or administration, except where this is 
essential. Nagar Aveli is in a happy state of having an accumulated balance of 
rupees twentytwo lakhs, and apparently an increasing revenue. Nevertheless, 
Shri Capoor actually thinks of the necessity of financial assistance from outside 
in the future. That seems to me a wrong outlook. 

5. There must be development, of course, of Nagar Aveli. But it would be 
unwise to try to copy what we are doing in India at a heavy cost. I am not sure 
that we are getting full results of what we spend in India. There is no need for us 
to go that way in Nagar Aveli. The real thing to aim at is progress of the human 
material. Therefore, education is important from the lowest stages upwards. Health 
follows. In education, apart from the primary stage, it would be desirable to 
provide for training in simple trades, crafts, etc. 

6. I think it is a good idea to take advice occasionally from some officers 
from India, that is, from the neighbouring district of Gujarat, in regard to technical 
matters. 

7 . I am not impressed when I am told that people are illiterate and, therefore, 
cannot manage their own affairs. I think that they should be given every chance 
of managing them themselves, that is, through panchayats. I agree that the basic 
panchayat should be directly elected, adult franchise. The next panchayat, which 
will be for the whole area, should be indirectly elected from the basic panchayats. 
This superior panchayat should be given considerable powers. It is only by giving 
responsibility that a people grow. 

8. Where does the Administrator come from? Surely he must grow out of 
the system itself, and not be imposed from above. To begin with, somebody 
somehow might be appointed. But, if the superior panchayat does not pull on 
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with him, he will have to go. 

9. We have got rather a unique chance to build up panchayat raj, if I may so 
call it, in this small area, without a heavy apparatus of Government. 

10 . Is it proposed to extend our all India census operations to Nagar Aveli? 
Obviously, this should be done. 

11 . Iam bound to be asked questions about Nagar Aveli in Parliament. In 
answering them, I should like to place Shri Capoor’s report on the Table of both 
Houses and possibly in Parliament Library. Therefore, after it has been presented 
to the Nagar Aveli Administration, three copies should be prepared for parliamentary 
purposes. 


(p) Bhutan and Sikkim 

184. To B.V. Keskar: Radio Station in Gangtok 450 

25 June 1960 

My dear Balkrishana, 451 

I enclose a copy of a letter I have received from the Maharaja of Sikkim. 452 Apa 
Pant 453 has also written stressing the importance of having a radio station in 
Gangtok. This station, of course, will be under our control. 

What is the position? Please let me know so that I can send a reply to the 
Maharaja. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


450. Letter. 

451. Balkrishna V. Keskar, the Minister of State for Information and Broadcasting. 

452. See Appendix 37. 

453. Political Officer of India in Bhutan and Sikkim. 
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185. To Tashi Namgyal: Sikkim Radio must be under Indian 
Control 454 

30 June 1960 

My dear Maharaja Sahib, 

I received your letter of the 17th June 455 a few days ago. I referred it to our 
Minister for Information & Broadcasting, Dr. B.V. Keskar, in order to find out 
what the position was. Dr. Keskar has now written to me on this subject of 
establishing a radio station in Sikkim. 456 

This business of radio broadcasting is a highly technical matter and is also 
allied to the international system of broadcasting. It is only within the limits of the 
frequencies agreed to internationally that a country can function. As you must 
know, radio broadcasting has developed in many foreign countries into television. 
This is even more intricate and complicated. We in India have not been anxious to 
go in for television because we thought that we should concentrate on other 
nation-building activities first. All we are doing is to try to put up a small 
experimental station in order to learn the technique to some extent for future use 
when this may be possible. We have thus been deliberately slow because, in our 
opinion, other matters were more important. 

I mention this to bear out to some extent what you have yourself said in your 
letter to me. Radio broadcasting in Sikkim can only be undertaken with high 
technical skill and in conformity with international arrangements which have been 
agreed to between India and international organisations. 

I understand that there have been some talks about this matter and even 
some detailed discussions between our Minister, Dr. B.V. Keskar, and the 
Maharajkumar. 457 Apparently at that time no final arrangement was agreed to. 
Later, the Maharajkumar visited Delhi and had discussions on this subject with 
the Director-General of the All India Radio. 458 It was then, I believe, pointed out 
that the All India Radio could only agree to the starting of a radio broadcasting 
station in Sikkim provided the control of the station and the policy to be followed 
was under the control of the Government of India, although there should of 
course be close collaboration with the Sikkim Durbar. There was another aspect 
to be borne in mind. Unless we could manage to get the agreement of the 
International Tele-Communications Union to a certain frequency for the radio- 
station in Sikkim by the middle of 1961, this offer would lapse and there would 
be little chance of getting this frequency later. 

454. Letter. 

455. See Appendix 37. 

456. See Appendix 52. 

457. Paldon Thondup Namgyal, the Maharajkumar of Sikkim. 

458. J.C. Mathur. 
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Dr. Keskar visited Sikkim in May last when he had a talk with the Maharajkumar 
on this subject. He gathered then that the Maharajkumar was agreeable to the 
proposal he had made. But apparently nothing further has been done in this respect. 

I presume that it is in continuation of these last talks that you have been good 
enough to write to me now on this subject and that Your Highness is agreeable 
now to the starting of a radio station in Sikkim by the All India Radio on the 
conditions which have been already stated by the External Affairs Ministry'. In 
your letter you mention that “for the present” your resources would not permit 
you to establish and undertake such a project and, therefore, you would like the 
Government of India to do so. I do not quite understand what the words “for the 
present” refer to. So far as we are concerned, we shall gladly endeavour to put 
up the radio station on the conditions which have already been stated, that is, the 
station will be under the control of the Government of India and the policy also 
would be determined by the Government of India. If these conditions are accepted 
then we shall take the necessary steps. I take it that Your Highness is agreeable to 
these conditions. 

I have ventured to write to you at some length so that there might be a full 
understanding between us. If Your Highness or the Maharajkumar would be good 
enough to intimate your wishes in this matter to me or to the External Affairs 
Ministry, we shall convey your wishes to our Ministry of Information & 
Broadcasting. 

I am happy that there is all round progress in the development activities of 
Sikkim. 

I trust that Your Highness is keeping well. 

With all good wishes and regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


186. To Subimal Dutt: interpreting Bhutan Treaty 459 

(Question No. 218) 

I agree with you. The Speaker might be requested to disallow this question. The 
question depends on the interpretation of certain Articles in our Treaty with Bhutan. 
We do not agree with the interpretation put on it in the statement made by the 
Prime Minister of Bhutan 460 at a Press Conference. Our position is well known in 
Bhutan. We do not wish to enter into a controversy on this subject with Bhutan, 


459. Note, 8 July 1960. 

460. Jigme Palden Dorji. 
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as that can only be advantageous to those countries and others who desire to 
loosen the bonds of India and Bhutan. Therefore, we would request that this 
question be not allowed. 


187. To M. Elias: Sikkim and Bhutan Borders 461 


20 July 1960 


Dear Shri Elias, 462 

On the 6th July you sent me a cutting from the Bengali newspaper Jugantar dated 
July 4. 1 have had the article examined by our experts here and enclose a note on 
the subject. 463 You will see that although the area under consideration was ceded 
by Bhutan to India by the Treaty of Sinchula, 1865, the cession never became 
effective and the area did not become part of Indian territory. The British 
Government of India decided more than forty years ago to award a portion of the 
area to Sikkim and let the remainder remain with Bhutan. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(q) Administration 

(i) General 

188. To A.V. Pai: President’s Entourage for Soviet Visit 464 


9 June 1960 


My dear Pai, 465 

I have just received a secret and most immediate telegram from K.P.S. Menon, 
our Ambassador in Moscow. 466 1 am rather embarrassed by it. I could have kept 
it with me without more ado, but that did not seem to me quite right. I am, 
therefore, enclosing the telegram in original. I should like you to show it to the 
President. I do not want it to have larger circulation, though perhaps you might 


461. Letter. 

462. Mohammed Elias, CPI, Lok Sabha MP from Howrah, West Bengal. 

463. See Appendix 99. 

464. Letter, copied to Subimal Dutt. 

465. The Secretary to the President. 

466. See K.P.S. Menon to Nehru, 9 June 1960, Appendix 23. 
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show it to General Hamarain Singh 467 also. You will notice that the telegram has 
not been circulated here. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


189. To Shibbanlal Saksena: Procedures for Foreign 
Travel 468 

10 June 1960 

My dear Shibbanlal, 469 

Please refer to your letter dated May 30, 1960. 

It is our established policy that all invitations to Indian nationals from foreign 
governments should go through the Ministry of External Affairs and should not 
be extended directly to the individuals concerned by foreign embassies. This 
policy we made clear to the Bulgarian Legation on two previous occasions. In 
spite of this they issued invitations directly to individuals again. This can only be 
considered as a deliberate bypassing of the procedure laid down by us. When the 
matter came up before our Ministry, the representative of the Bulgarian Legation 
was informed of this. 

Our Ministry did not even know how far matters had proceeded and 
arrangements made. 

There can be no question of our preventing Indian nationals having valid 
passports from proceeding abroad. Indeed no reference to Government is necessary 
in such cases. Nor was there any question of any restrictions being placed in the 
way of persons intending to proceed to East European countries. If you wish to 
have further facts about this matter, you can see the appropriate official in our 
External Affairs Ministry. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


467 . Major-General Hamarain Singh, the Military Secretary to the President. 

468. Letter. 

469. Independent, Lok Sabha MP from Maharajganj, Uttar Pradesh. 
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190. To S.R. Das: Investigating Deshmukh’s Charges 470 

10 June 1960 

My dear Shri Das, 

On the 7th April you sent me a copy of a letter of that date which you were 
addressing to C.D. Deshumkh. This was in connection with the informal 
investigation of some charges that Deshmukh might put before you. 471 You had 
suggested certain procedures. 

On the 12th April, I had acknowledged this letter and said that so far as I was 
concerned, I entirely agreed with what you had written. 472 

I do not know what happened subsequently. I was, of course, away for 
about a month from India and Deshmukh also went abroad for some weeks. Did 
he send you any of his charges or papers in connection with them and, if so, did 
you deal with them in any way? 

I merely want to know how matters stand. I am in no hurry about this 
matter. 473 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


191. To K.P.S. Menon: President’s Entourage 474 


13 June 1960 

My dear KPS, 

I received your telegram of the 9th June in which you suggested that the party 
accompanying the President to the Soviet Union might he reduced or, at any rate, 
that some other types of people might be included in it. 475 As you will appreciate, 
this is a delicate matter. I had myself felt that the smaller the party accompanying 
the President, the better, and I had suggested this to him. In fact, some reduction 
was made in the party at my instance, though this was not much. We are in such 
a bad habit of carrying on with our past habits and procedures that it is difficult 
to get out of them. It is rather embarrassing for me to say much on this subject. 

However, I thought that I should not allow your telegram to remain unattended 
to. I therefore sent it to the President who is in Simla. The reply I have received 


470. Letter. 

471. See also item 15, here pp. 82-83. 

472. See SWJN/SS/59/item 85. 

473. See also item 201. 

474. Letter, copied to Subimal Dutt. 

475. See Appendix 23. 
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is that when he comes to Delhi in two or three days’ time, he will discuss this 
matter with me. I doubt if any marked change in the number of the composition 
of the party is likely to take place. You will have to exercise all your well-known 
tact and judgment in dealing with this visit. Subimal Dutt will, of course, be there 
and he will be of great help to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


192. To K.R. Sambandam: Ramamoorthy’s Petition 476 


13 June 1960 


Dear Shri Sambandam, 477 

I have your letter of the 9th June with which you have forwarded a petition from 
V.K. Ramamoorthy. I have read these papers. From the petition itself it appears 
that possession has been taken of some Government land without permission. 
Shri Ramamoorthy has appealed against this to various authorities and has lost. It 
is obvious that I cannot override the decisions of all these authorities and tribunals. 
Also that according to law the decision appears to be justified. I have every 
sympathy with Shri Ramamoorthy, but it would be improper for the law to be 
broken because of any sympathy. Whatever has to be done in this matter would 
have to be done by the Madras Government and it would not be proper for me to 
issue any directions to them. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


193. To Kesho Ram: Journalists’ Provident Fund 478 

Please reply to this letter from the Madras Union of Journalists. Say that it is not 
possible or proper for us to interfere in any way with the Provident Fund matter 
which is before the Madras High Court. As for the draft Price-Page Schedule, 
this has been considered in great detail for a long time past and numerous 
consultations have taken place in regard to it with the persons affected. I am. 
therefore, unable to deal with this matter afresh. 


476. Letter. 

477. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Nagapattinam-SC, Madras. 

478. Note, 13 June 1960. File No. (103)57-62-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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So far as the two bills promoted by the Madras Government are concerned, 
I have not seen them. In any event, it is difficult for me to intervene in any matter 
within the jurisdiction of the Madras Government. 

Their letter, however, is being forwarded to the Minister of Information & 
Broadcasting. 

Please forward the letter accordingly. 

194. To Kesho Ram: The Strange Case of Naik Gardhara 
Singh 479 

This young man, Naik Gardhara Singh, met me this morning at my house and 
handed over this sum of Rs.1284/-. I was naturally a little surprised at this large 
donation from an Army NCO. I asked him about it and he said it represented one 
year’s pay which he had been collecting for some years past. He had been wanting 
to see me for several years, but was unable to do so. I asked him as to how he 
would like this money to be used. He left this to my discretion. 

2. Naik Gardhara Singh did not, of his own accord, say anything more. But 
naturally I was interested in this man and his unusual and rather extraordinary 
donation out of his small pay of Rs.107/- a month. In the course of my further 
talk with him, he told me something about himself. Thereafter I asked Shri 
Seshan 480 to note down what he said and the above note is the result. 

3. I hope that his coming to see me will not be held against him according 
to Army rules. He struck me as a fine young man and apparently he is technically 
competent. I would be very unhappy if he suffered in any way because he had 
come to see me. He did not come to complain and behaved with propriety. It is 
only when I cross-examined him that some facts came out about himself. 

4. I do not quite know what can be done about him. It would be a pity to 
lose a man like him who was both competent and has certain urges which are 
good and is evidenced by the fact that he saved a large sum of money for public 
purposes. 

5. You might consult the Defence Secretary 481 about him and ask him to 
have this matter looked into with favour wherever possible. I should like to be 
informed of what happens. 


479. Note, 13 June 1960. 

480. N.K. Seshan, Assistant Private Secretary to Prime Minister. 

481. O. Pulla Reddi. 
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195. To Vishnu Sahay: Arrangements During President s 
Absence 482 

I mentioned to you today that because of the President’s absence from India, 
suitable arrangements should be made for essential work to be curried on. I do 
not think this was done previously when the President went abroad. But this tour 
of the President is a somewhat longer one and conditions in India might well 
require some urgent step for which the President’s approval and signature are 
necessary. Therefore, I would like you, in consultation with the Home Secretary, 
to suggest what steps we should take. Presumably these will involve authorising 
the Vice President to function for any such urgent matters during the President’s 
absence. 483 


196. To K.N. Katju: Helping a Widow in Distress 484 

14 June 1960 

My dear Kailas Nath, 

You may remember my writing and speaking to you about the case of the widow 
of S.N. Segal, Pilot Instructor to the Madhya Bharat Flying Club. S.N. Segal died 
in a flying accident in August 1958. In such cases it is our obvious duty to help 
the widow. A report reached me, however, that far from helping the widow, the 
Madhya Bharat Flying Club of Indore did not even have the courtesy or decency 
to express their sorrow at Segal’s death. The poor widow is ignored completely. 

Raja [of] Bhadri, 485 who, as you know, is himself a pilot, was distressed, as 
I was, at the way the widow of Segal was treated. He sent me Rs.500/- for the 
widow. To this I added Rs.1500/- and it was suggested to Bhandari, 486 President 
of the Madhya Bharat Flying Club, Indore, that a fund should be started to help 
the widow and that these two contributions should form the nucleus of that 
fund. 487 Bhandari replied that such a fund would be started and that immediate 
steps were being taken to provide Mrs. Segal with about Rs. 2 1,000/-. We were 
informed, however, later that Mrs. Segal had only received, after much difficulty, 
a sum of Rs. 17,000/- from the Club. This was on account of Rs. 15,000/- Life 
Insurance of the husband and Rs.2,000/- which Bhadri and I had sent. Nothing 


482. Note, 14 June 1960, copied to B.N. Jha, the Home Secretary. 

483. See also item 198. 

484. Letter. 

485. Bajrang Bahadur Singh of Bhadri, the Lieutenant Governor of Himachal Pradesh. 

486. B.M. Bhandari. 

487. See SWJN/SS/45/item 360. 
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more was given by the Club or anyone else. Mrs. Segal wrote to me then that she 
had spent all this money to buy a house and the family was in great distress. 
Thereafter I sent her Rs.500/- more chiefly for the educational expenses of her 
children for some months. 

The attitude and behaviour of Bhandari, President of the Madhya Bharat Flying 
Club, has been most extraordinary in this matter and I have come to the conclusion 
that he is not a proper or responsible enough person to hold the post of President 
of the Flying Club or indeed any other post. Any number of letters have been sent 
to him and he does not even take the trouble to reply. 

It was really after all this business that I wrote to you and spoke to you also 
when I went to Indore. I have no doubt you must have taken some steps in this 
matter. Has all this resulted in anything or does Bhandari continue to behave 
improperly and poor Mrs. Segal is not helped in any way? 

I shall be grateful to you if you will give some thought to this matter as I 
think it is a peculiarly objectionable and irritating instance of behaviour on the 
part of the Madhya Bharat Flying Club and more especially its President. I suppose 
this Flying Club receives subsidies from your Government as well as our 
Government. If that is so, these subsidies should be stopped for the reasons 
mentioned above. 

As I have said above, Bhandari wrote at one time that he was going to give 
Mrs. Segal Rs.2 1,000/-. As a matter of fact only Rs. 17,000 was given. What has 
happened to the remaining Rs.4,000/-? 

[Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal] 


197. To Jagjivan Ram: Help for Bahadur Shah’s 
Descendant 488 


15 June 1960 


My dear Jagjivan Ram, 

I have a vague idea that I wrote to you once about Mirza Azam Qadar who is the 
great grandson of Bahadur Shah, the King of Delhi, and a descendant of the 
Moghul Emperors. Mirza Azam Qadar has been serving in the railways in some 
humble capacity. Now he is sixty and therefore due to retire. The question is 
whether he can be given an extension of two or three years. 1 think that in the 
rather special circumstances of this case it would be desirable to give him 
extensions. In any event, we cannot leave him astray and his family and we shall 


488. Letter. 
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have to help him. The best way to do so is to give him this extension. 

I have received a large number of letters from all kinds of people recommending 
him to me. I am enclosing his own petition to me. I think it should be treated as 
rather a special case. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


198. To Vishnu Sahay: Arrangements During President’s 
Absence 489 

I am returning the papers you sent me about the arrangements being made to 
meet any emergency during the President’s absence from India. 490 

2. I have had a talk with the President this morning on this subject and he 
entirely agreed that some such steps should be taken. It seems that such a step 
would have to be taken under Article 65, clause (2), of the Constitution. Please, 
therefore, arrange that this is done. 

3. After I saw the President, I visited the Vice-President to inform him of 
our proposal to which the President had agreed. The Vice-President was agreeable. 

4. The Chief Justice of India is probably not in Delhi. The senior judge of 
the Supreme Court, therefore, should be approached. 491 

5. Copies of this note are being sent to the Home Secretary and Secretary 
to the President, Shri A.V. Pai. 


1 99. To K.C. Reddy: A House and a Rajya Sabha Seat for 
V.T. Krishnamachari 492 

17 June 1960 

My dear Reddy, 493 

You will remember that the arrangement you had made to give a small house to 
V.T. Krishnamachari fell through and he has not got that house. He will keep on 
his present house for three or four months during which period he will be on 


489. Note, 17 June 1960. File No. 13/7/60-Pub. I, MHA. 

490. See Appendix 35. 

491. See also item 15, here p. 92. 

492. Letter. 

493. Minister of Works, Housing and Supply. 
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leave from the Planning Commission. 494 After that he wants to move into a small 
house in Delhi. I hope you will keep this in mind. 

It has been and is our intention to get him a seat in the Rajya Sabha. When 
this can happen will depend on vacancy. 495 But, in any event, so far as the house 
is concerned, we can treat him as we treat Members of Parliament. If there is any 
technical difficulty, I shall mention this in Cabinet. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


200. To Sadiq Ali: Statement of Assets 496 


18 June 1960 


My dear Sadiq Ali, 

As desired by you, in accordance with the Working Committee resolution, I am 
sending a statement of my assets and income and expenditure. 497 The list of 
assets does not include books and personalea which it is difficult to calculate. 
You will notice that far the larger part of my income has been from royalties on 
books. Much of this sum is received from foreign countries where my books or 
their translations have been published. Because of this considerable work on 
books, etc. the item of secretarial and personal assistance on the Expenditure 
side is also considerable. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


494. V.T. Krishnamachari, the Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission, was on four months’ 
leave from 18 June preparatory to retirement. National Herald , 19 June 1960. 

495. V.T. Krishnamachari was nominated to the Rajya Sabha on 9 June 1961 and remained a 
Member until his death on 13 February 1964. 

496. Letter. 

497. On 30 June, N. Sanjiva Reddy disclosed at a meeting of Congress workers of Punjab at 
Samana, near Patiala, that Nehru was the first Congressman to submit a statement of his 
assets, income and expenditure to the AICC office in accordance with the resolution of the 
CWC, adopted in Poona on 3 June. The Times of India, 1 July 1960. 
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201. To S.R. Das: Deal With C.D. Deshmukh’s Cases 
Freely 498 

19 June 1960 

My dear Shri Das, 

Thank you for your letter of the 15th June. So far as I am concerned, I am quite 
content with your dealing with any case sent to you by C.D. Deshmukh as you 
think best. I do not want any information sent to me unless at the last stage you 
so wish. 

I wrote to you on the subject 499 as I did not quite know what had happened or 
was happening. It was not my wish to hustle you in any way. 

I hope you are having a good rest in Kalimpong. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


202. To Vishnu Sahay: Find A Job for C.R. Sundaram 500 

I am enclosing a letter I have received from Shri C.R. Sundaram 501 who was long 
associated with the Tatas. He left them some months ago because of some 
disagreement. He is a man of considerable ability and experience in the management 
of business undertakings. I think that there should be scope for such a man in 
our expanding public sector. 

2. In his letter, he talks about the Administrative College in Hyderabad. But 
General Shnnagesh’s place has, I understand, already been filled. 502 In any event, 
that is a privately controlled institution. 

3. I am merely sending this letter to you so that Shri Sundaram's name 
might be kept in mind. 


498. Letter. 

499. See item 190. 

500. Note, 19 June 1960. File No. 4 (20)/60-61-PMS. 

501 . See Appendix 36. 

502. Brij Narayan succeeded Shrinagesh as Principal, Administrative Staff College of India. 
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203. To Lai Bahadur Shastri: Find a Job for 
C.R. Sundaram 503 

19 June 1960 

My dear Lai Bahadur, 

You will remember I spoke to you about C.R. Sundaram, the son of C.P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar. 504 Sundaram worked with the Tatas for many long years but 
left them some time back. He is a man of ability and great experience in the 
management of industrial concerns. 

He has just sent me a letter, 505 copy of which I enclose. In this letter, he has 
suggested that we might consider him for the Administrative College in Hyderabad. 
That cannot be done because I understand someone has already been appointed 
in General Shrinagesh’s place as Principal. Also, that College is a private one and 
Government cannot interfere. 

Nevertheless, I am sending you Sundaram’s letter so that you might keep 
him in mind. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


204. To C.R. Sundaram: Trying to Find a Job for You 506 

19 June 1960 

My dear Chinni, 

I have your letter of the 16th June. 507 So far as the Hyderabad Administrative 
College is concerned, it is a private institution entirely outside the control of 
Government. I think that C.D. Deshmukh is the Chairman of the Governing Body 
of the College. I gather that they have already appointed someone to take General 
Shrinagesh’s place. The person appointed has been a Secretary of Government. 

I have spoken to our Commerce & Industry Minister about you, and he has 
informed me that he will keep your name in mind as he would like to take advantage 
of your experience. 

[Yours sincerely,] 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

503. Letter. File No. 4 (20)/60-61-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

504. Former Dewan of Travancore and former Vice-Chancellor of BHU and Annamalai University. 

505. See Appendix 36. 

506. Letter. File No. 4 (20)/60-61-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

507. See Appendix 36. 
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205. To Kesho Ram: Allow Tariq Abdullah to Study Law 
Abroad 508 

I think it is right for the Reserve Bank not to encourage people going to England 
for purely legal courses or to become Barristers-at-Law. But I think that we 
might stretch this rule in the case of Shri Tariq Abdullah 509 for reasons which I 
need not mention. Therefore, I hope that the Reserve Bank will relax their condition 
in this case if this is necessary. 


206. To Dharanidhor Basumatari: No Place in Ghana 
Delegation 510 

24 June 1960 

Dear Shri Basumatari, 511 

I have just received your letter of the 24th June about going to Ghana. I am afraid 
it is not possible to include your name in our Delegation to Ghana for the Republic 
Day celebrations. We are, in fact, sending only our Defence Minister. There is no 
party as such. He has already gone. Apart from deciding to send only one person 
to represent us, apart from our High Commissioner there, 512 we cannot add names 
without informing the Government of Ghana and going through various 
procedures here. Cabinet, etc. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


207. To Vishnu Sahay: M.T. Joseph Suicide Case 513 

I have seen these various papers relating to Dr. Joseph’s case 514 which you have 
sent to me. As you have pointed out, certain general rules and proposals for the 
future have been agreed to. 


508. Note, 20 June 1960. 

509. Second son of Shaikh Abdullah. 

510. Letter. 

511. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Goalpara-ST, Assam. 

512. Khub Chand. 

513. Note, 25 June 1960. 

5 14. For previous references to the case of the suicide of M.T. Joseph, a scientist at the IARI, see 
SWJN/SS/57/items 60-64. See also Malayala Manorama , Sunday, 16 March 2014, for a 
biography and information on the family with photographs. 
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2. Then there is the question of fixing responsibility for what happened. 
You say that the routine administration in the Institute is poor and add that the 
fault lay rather in this poor organisation than in individual negligence. Apparently, 
you are of opinion that taking any departmental action against minor officials 
concerned is not worth while as the malady is deeper. 

3. The principle laid down by Dr. Bhabha with which you agree is to put 
the scientist at the top of a scientific institute and give him an administrator of 
sufficient status to relieve him of most of his administrative work. I agree with 
this and also agree that the organisation of our institutes should be re-examined 
from this point of view. Further that the staffing of the institute’s office and their 
procedures should be enquired into. I note that you have asked the O&M Division 
to get such a study made. 

4. As you have gone so thoroughly into this case, there is little that I can 
say. It does seem unfortunate, however, that we cannot consider anyone even 
partly responsible for this tragedy. It is the system that is supposed to be bad. Let 
us by all means try to improve this system in the way suggested. It might, however, 
be desirable to express our displeasure in the case of those officials who have 
been held to be responsible for unnecessary delays. 

5. You point out that the Under Secretary in the Ministry of Finance acted 
properly in turning down the application for an advance increment. If I remember 
rightly. Dr. Joseph’s Ministry had recommended this. The broad rule, with which 
Dr. Bhabha, Prof. Thacker 515 and Dr. Kothari have agreed, may be correct. But I 
am still unable to accept this as an adequate justification for the way Dr. Joseph’s 
application for an increment was dealt with. Procedure was correct and, I suppose, 
no one can be blamed for it. But in the result procedure turned out to be wrong 
from the human and other points of view. I suppose the real difficulty came in 
because Dr. Joseph was originally appointed in a very low grade with a low 
salary. From there he could only advance very slowly and with painful halts. The 
only Ministry that could judge of Dr. Joseph’s capacity was his own Ministry 
which recommended him. For the Finance Ministry to turn down this 
recommendation on the basis of rule and without further enquiry seems to me to 
be wrong. How is merit to be recognised in this way? 

6. Suppose Dr. Joseph had done work of outstanding merit which deserved 
high recognition. His Ministry or his superior officer recommends him. Some 
official in the Finance Ministry totally unacquainted with Dr. Joseph or his work 
and incapable of understanding merit of that work would on the basis of the rule 
referred to overrule the senior officer of Dr. Joseph’s Ministry. This means he 
applies the rule regardless of circumstances and this cannot be commended. 


515. M.S. Thacker, Director-General, Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, 1955-62. 
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208. To Panjabrao Deshmukh: Ministers Travelling Abroad 
Too Much 516 


26 June 1960 

My dear Panjabrao, 517 

Your letter of the 25th June. I am getting a little worried about our Ministers 
going abroad too often on tours. There has been some criticism of this in the 
Press also. Recently, there have been quite a number of Ministers outside India at 
the same time. Normally, Ministers should not go abroad except on very special 
goodwill tours or on special business, some important conference etc. Merely 
sight-seeing tours should be avoided. 

This has become particularly necessary because of some kind of a competition 
between a number of countries to invite our Ministers and other prominent persons. 
I am quite surprised at the number of invitations that are coming from the U.S.S.R., 
the U.S.A., the U.K., Western Germany as well as some of the East European 
countries. I am trying to check this business. It would almost appear that one of 
the chief functions of our Ministers is touring abroad, and their work at home 
was very limited. 

I would, therefore, suggest to you not to accept these invitations from Poland. 
Bulgaria and the German Democratic Republic. As a matter of fact, in any event, 
you should not go to the German Democratic Republic. No Minister should go 
there as we have not given diplomatic recognition to it. We have some trade 
relations and for purposes of some trade agreement, an official might go there. 
We have, in fact, not even agreed to a trade representative of the German 
Democratic Republic to function in India. 

This particular objection does not apply to Poland or Bulgaria. But I think that 
on the whole it would be better for you or for any other Minister not to go to 
Poland and Bulgaria in the near future. Our Finance Minister has just been to 
Poland and others have gone there also. 

Who are going in the delegation to Russia next month? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


516. Letter. 

517. Minister of State for Food and Agriculture. 
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209. To Homi J. Bhabha: Restrict Using 
Air-Conditioners 518 


26 June 1960 


My dear Homi, 519 

Your letter of June 23 about air conditioning. Of course, there can be no absolute 
ban on air conditioning and, it is obvious, that in certain scientific and like institutions 
this is quite essential. What we intended pointing out was that the extravagant use 
of air conditioning in Government offices must be avoided. It was rather difficult 
to say all this in a brief directive which was chiefly meant for the new big offices 
being built in Delhi and elsewhere. But broadly speaking I agree with what you 
have said and I am sending on your letter to our Cabinet Secretary. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


210. To Vishnu Sahay: K.C. Neogy and the Transport 
Committee 520 

I enclose a letter from Shri K.C. Neogy. 521 Shri Neogy has been working very 
hard in his Committee on Transport Policy Coordination. 522 In fact, most of the 
burden has fallen on him as the others are part-time members. After a good deal 
of work having been done, it does seem to me unfortunate that the other members 
should suddenly leave the committee and be replaced by new persons representing 
the respective Ministries. While some of these members represent their Ministries, 
this does not mean, surely, that they merely repeat the views of their Ministries. 
They have to take part in the committee’s work and see the question as a whole. 

2. Therefore, it is unfortunate that any of these important members should 
be taken away from the committee. I do not see why K.B. Mathur should leave 
the committee because he has taken up a new post. 523 He could well have continued 


518. Letter. Records of the Atomic Energy Commission, GOI, Bombay. Also available in JN 
Collection. 

5 1 9. Secretary, Department of Atomic Energy, GOI, and Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission. 

520. Note, 27 June 1960. File No. 27 (51)/59-70-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

521. See K.C. Neogy, Chairman, Committee on Transport Policy and Coordination, Planning 
Commission, to Nehru, Appendix 48. 

522. The committee was set up in July 1959; see SWJN/SS/50/item 85. 

523. Former Chairman of the Railway Board; later became Chairman, Bharat Heavy Electricals 
Limited. 
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in that committee. Even if somebody else has been appointed to take his place in 
the committee, I think Mathur should continue or should be an additional member 
so that the committee may have the advantage of all the experience he has gained 
in the committee’s work. 

3. This applies to R.L. Gupta 524 also. 

4. Will you please look into this matter and suggest what should be done 
now so that we may have the advantage of continuing cooperation of these 
members who have been there so long? 

211. To M.C. Chagla: Remain in Washington 525 

28 June 1960 

My dear Chagla, 

I received your letter of the 15th June 526 a few days ago. In this, you refer to your 
previous suggestion that you might return to India in November after finishing 
two years of your present assignment. 

Wherever you may be, whether in India or abroad, I have no doubt that you 
will be performing useful service to our country. But I confess that I do not like 
the idea of your returning to India in the near future. You have done such excellent 
work in Washington that naturally I would like this to continue. Also, frankly 
speaking, it is not an easy matter to find a suitable person for Washington. 

I can understand your desire to return to India. Probably, if I was in your 
position, I would feel the same way. And yet, I would suggest that you should 
stay on for some time longer. 

I do not know if you have in mind entering the political field in India, which 
means I suppose standing for elections etc. to Parliament. Undoubtedly, you 
would be an acquisition to Parliament. We would all welcome you there. The 
general elections will take place in January-February 1962. Even from that point 
of view, there is no need for you to return to India this year. You might return, let 
us say, a few months before the elections, say in August 1961. That would give 
you ample opportunity to fit in here again before the elections. I hope, therefore, 
that you will agree to stay on in Washington till about August 1961. 

I realise your difficulty about a house in Bombay. Can you suggest some way 
of my being able to help you in this matter? I can write to the Chief Minister of 


524. The Transport Secretary. 

525. Letter. M.C. Chagla Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

526. See Appendix 33. 
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Maharashtra, Chavan, about it if you so wish, and indicate to him what you 
would like to be done. 527 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


212. To Mohanlal Sukhadia: Salivati’s Allegations False 528 

29 June 1960 

My dear Sukhadia, 

About the allegation made against you, I have looked through my old papers. As 
I wrote to you, this was made in a private letter to me by N. Salivati who produces 
what he calls the Salivati Newsletter. He did not refer to this allegation in his 
Newsletter. 

On hearing from you, a letter was sent to Salivati stating that the allegations 
were completely false and I was surprised that such vague and unjustified 
allegations should be made without enquiry. I do not think it is worthwhile pursuing 
this matter any further. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


21 3. To G.B. Pant: Allegations Against an IAS Officer 529 


1 July 1960 


My dear Pantji, 

You are very busy, more especially at present, and I have hesitated to add to your 
burdens. But on fuller consideration I thought that I might send you the enclosed 
bunch of papers which might be examined by your Ministry. 530 As they referred 
to an IAS Officer serving in Madhya Pradesh, 531 I thought at first of sending 


527. M.C. Chagla replied to this letter on 7 July 1960; see Appendix 65. 

528. Letter. 

529. Letter. File No. 7 (209)/60-66-PMS. 

530. An article in Blitz had made allegations in respect of some purchases made for the Madhya 
Bharat Roadways. File No. 7 (209)/60-66-PMS. 

531. According to a notification of 25 January 1964, published in The Gazette of India , No. 5 
Part I Section I dated 1 February 1964, J.M. Kochar, an IAS officer of the Madhya Pradesh 
Cadre, was compulsorily retired from service with immediate effect. File No. 7 (209)/60-66- 
PMS. 
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these papers direct to Kailas Nath Katju. But I imagine it will be better for your 
Ministry to examine them first. If you so wish, you can later send them to Kailas 
Nath Katju. 

Attached to the papers is a long note by my PPS. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal) 

214. To the Ministry of Defence: Ensure Better Amenities 
for Pilots 532 

I spent some time at Srinagar aerodrome today with our young pilots and others. 
As you know, they have grown in numbers. Compared to my previous visits, I 
found that they had some more conveniences and huts had been built for various 
purposes. Nevertheless they lacked a good rest room with books and papers etc. 
They were using some kind of a tent for this purpose but this was very 
inconvenient. I think that a good wooden hut should be erected for this particular 
purpose. They told me that there were some rules and regulations which came in 
the way as Srinagar was not supposed to be a permanent station for them. I think 
that this is not an adequate excuse. These boys are doing hard work which 
involves a great deal of nervous strain. They have to get up every morning before 
4 o’clock and go out flying. They come back tired and wanting some rest. Often, 
because of the weather, they have to wait for hours doing nothing. Therefore, it 
seems to me very necessary that they should have a proper resting place at the 
aerodrome and that they should be supplied with papers and books. This is not an 
expensive matter. We are spending very large sums of money and some attention 
to the comfort of our young airmen is desirable. 


215. To Vishnu Sahay: Tivary for Vo/ana 533 

I am forwarding a letter to you from an M.P. 534 This is about Shri Venktesh 
Narayan Tivary 535 who was a member of the last Parliament. I do not wish to 
interfere with the judgment of those who run the Yojana magazine and I do not 

532. Note to V.K. Krishna Menon and O. Pulla Reddi, Srinagar, 3 July 1960. 

533. Note to the Secretary, Planning Commission, Srinagar, 6 July 1960. File No. 43 (98)/57-70- 
PMS. Vishnu Sahay, Cabinet Secretary, was also Secretary, Planning Commission. 

534. From Munishwar Datt Upadhyay, 28 June 1960. 

535. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Kanpur District (North) cum Farrukhabad District (South), 
UP. 
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know what the position is at present. But Shri V.N. Tivary is a noted Hindi writer 
of a scholarly kind. It might be worthwhile to associate him in some way with 

Yojana. 536 


216. To Lai Bahadur Shastri: A Job for C.R. Sundaram 537 

11 July 1960 

My dear Lai Bahadur, 

You will remember my writing to you about C.R. Sundaram (C.P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar’s son who was with the Tatas and who subsequently resigned). 538 I had 
indicated to you that he had considerable experience and ability which might be 
utilised in some State undertaking. 

The other day be came to see me and said that he was not anxious to have 
what is called a full time job. What he would like is an opportunity for working 
towards the bringing about of friendly and mutually supporting circumstances as 
between the public and private sector industries as well as their large and small 
units. He had in mind especially what is done in Japan, that is, he wanted to be 
associated, perhaps as a Director, with some of these industries. More especially, 
he had in mind the Bharat Electronics where he felt that he could be useful as a 
Director in producing small radios on a cottage scale, etc. as in Japan. 

But I need not write to you much on this. I am just enclosing a paper he gave 
me. Bharat Electronics, of course, is connected with the Defence Ministry, and I 
think Sundaram has met the Defence Minister. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


536. The same day Nehru wrote to Upadhyay: “As for the Yojana magazine, this I believe is 
entirely run by the Planning Commission and I have had no contact with it. 1 am however 
drawing the Planning Commission’s attention to your proposal.” 

537. Letter. File No. 4 (20)/60-61-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

538. See item 203. 
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217. To Mohanlal Sukhadia: Medical College at Bikaner 539 

12 July 1960 

My dear Sukhadia, 

Someone has written to me from Jodhpur to say that no progress at all has been 
made in the Medical College building at Bikaner of which you asked me to lay the 
foundation stone last year. 540 Is this so? I am sorry if this is a fact, because it 
gives a very bad impression when a first step is not followed by others. 541 Indeed, 
at one time, I made it clear that I would not lay any foundation stone unless some 
guarantee was given that this would be pursued immediately. 

There is also a feeling that enough attention is not being paid to some parts of 
Rajasthan by the present State Government. It is not good for such feelings to 
spread. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


21 8. To G.B. Pant: Raja Mahendra Pratab Estate 542 

I have read these various notes as well as the annexures at ‘R’ and ‘S’ . 

2. The main argument of the Attorney General 543 is that Amrit Pratab Singh 
cannot be divested of the property he is holding in favour of Raja Mahendra 
Pratab Singh, 544 as this would be against the principles laid down in the 
Constitution. 545 I suppose we have to accept this. 

3. The Attorney General suggests a grant to Raja Mahendra Pratab Singh. 
That, I think, is not feasible. 


539. Letter. File No. 3 (34)/60-PMP, Vol. II, Prime Minister’s Office. Also available in JN 
Collection. 

540. Nehru laid the foundation stone of the Bikaner Medical College on 1 April 1959. See SW JN 
SS/48/item 87. 

541. Sukhadia replied on 1 September 1960 that work costing Rs 3,86,180/- had so far been done 
on the medical college building; and during the current financial year administrative sanction 
for Rs 37,73,200/- had been accorded for it. 

542. Note, 13 July 1960. 

543. M.C. Setalvad. 

544. Mahendra Pratap Singh, Independent, Lok Sabha MP from Mathura, UP. 

545. The Mahendra Pratab Estates Act (Act XXIV of 1923), passed by the Council of State in 
March 1923, and by the Central Legislative Assembly in July 1923, provided for the 
forfeiture of the estates and other properties of Raja Mahendra Pratap Singh, and for their 
grant to his son, Prem Pratap Singh. On Prem Pratap Singh’s death in 1947, the estate 
passed to Amrit Pratab Singh. For previous references, see SWJN/SS/57/items 235 and 238 
and SWJN/SS/58/item 65. 
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4. The other point, which is treated by the Attorney General as a subsidiary 
one, is the repeal of the previous Act XXIV of 1923. Apparently (but I am not 
quite sure) the Attorney General thinks this Act can be repealed. But obviously 
this cannot be done by the Bill before the Lok Sabha as that Bill contains many 
other provisions which cannot be enacted. 

5 . If I am right in thinking that this Act can be repealed, I think that this step 
should be taken. Even though it has no other consequences, it will be in consonance 
with public sentiment. It would be rather an extraordinary position for an Act of 
the old Legislature being incapable of repeal by Parliament today even though it 
may be utterly repugnant to our ways of thinking now and almost an insult to our 
nationalist sentiments. 

6. I would suggest that the Law Ministry might consider this point. Further, 
that the Attorney General’s opinion and any other relevant note might be sent to 
the U.P. Government for their further views. 

7. Home Minister might see this note. 

219. To Mohanlal Sukhadia: Ministers on Pleasure Tours 
Abroad 546 

14 July 1960 

My dear Sukhadia, 

I understand that your Minister for Agriculture, Nathu Ram Mirdha, is going to 
the USSR as a member of a delegation leaving India on the 26th July, 1960. 
Thereafter, he wants to visit most of the countries of Europe in order to, so he 
says, study the development of agriculture, animal husbandry and cooperation in 
all these countries. The countries mentioned are Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
Holland, England, France, Switzerland, Italy, Greece and Egypt. 

The question has come up before me because of the request for the release 
of foreign exchange for Rs. 5,000/-, apart from Rs. 400/- which have been 
allowed for the journey to the USSR. 

It is not customary or quite proper for our Ministers to go to other countries 
unless they are invited to go there. Also I do not understand why this grand tour 
of eleven countries is necessary for him to study agriculture, etc. Is he going to 
study these subjects in visits of two or three days to each country? In any one 
country this subject would require some months’ study. 

The impression one gets is that he is going on a pleasure tour to most of 
these countries. This kind of thing should not be encouraged. Indeed, we have 
stopped it sometimes in other places. So both from the point of view of conserving 

546. Letter, copied to Subimal Dutt. 
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[STUDY AGRICULTURE IN THE INDUSTRIALIZED WORLD] 

You Said It 


By LAXMAN 



You are really clever indicating the countries of the world which have 
extended their inviation to me to visit them! 

(From The Times of India, 13 June 1960, p. 1) 

foreign exchange and to avoid a tour which, on the face of it, does not appear 
desirable, I would suggest your advising your Minister to confine his present 
tour to the Soviet Union only. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


220. To K.L. Shrimali: Virendra Agarwala at the World 
University Service 547 

16 July 1960 

My dear Shrimali, 548 

I enclose some letters and papers which I have received from Virendra Agarwala. 
He came to see me also for a few minutes this morning. Probably you know him. 


547. Letter. 

548. The Minister of Education. 

549. Secretary-General of the Indian National Committee of World University Service. 
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I have met him from time to time during the last few years though I have not 
been in any kind of close touch with him. He struck me as a competent person 
with some capacity to get things done. I suppose his experience in the World 
University Service specially is all to the good. He also seems to me a person who 
might be able to do good work among students. Perhaps it might be worthwhile 
for you to send for him and talk to him. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


221. To Nathu Singh: Stop Your Threats 550 

16 July 1960 

Dear Nathu Singh, 551 

1 have your letter of the 1 1th July. I thought that I had made it quite clear to you 
that I do not propose to accept your suggestion about what you call a Government 
review of the Defence machinery, more especially by old and retired officers. 552 
I have nothing to add to that. Defence is a subject which should always be under 
review as the conditions governing Defence are constantly changing, both in 
their scientific and technological context and their political bearings. Therefore, a 
continuous review is essential and we have endeavoured to have such reviews 
from these points of view and we have gone by the advice of experts. 

Your letter is almost in the nature of a threat which is highly improper. I 
cannot carry on correspondence with you on this subject any further. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

222. To V.K. Krishna Menon: M.S. Chopra for Border 
Roads 553 

16 July 1960 

My dear Krishna, 

I had a visit again today from Major-General M.S. Chopra, who has been waiting 
for a job for the last eighteen months, ever since he came back from the Philippines 

550. Letter. 

55 1 . Lieutenant-General Thakur Nathu Singh, former GOC-in-C, Eastern Command. 

552. For previous correspondence with Nathu Singh, see SWJN/SS/49/item 355, SWJN/SS/55/ 
item 63 and SWJN/SS/57/item 218. 

553. Utter. File No. 35 (ll)/56-70-PMS. 
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where he had functioned as our Ambassador. 554 I do not think we can fit him in 
the Foreign Service. But he is active and fit (he is 52 years old) and might be 
useful in some capacity. He was supposed to be good at athletics and dealing with 
people. Do you think it is possible to give him some work in connection with 
border roads scheme? He is, of course, not an engineer. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

223. To G.B. Pant: Governors Should Not Go On 
Pilgrimages 555 


21 July 1960 

My dear Pantji, 

I enclose a letter from the President’s Secretary and a copy of a letter from Sri 
Prakasa to the President. 556 What do you advise? 

I do not particularly fancy a Governor going for three weeks on a pilgrimage. 
I did not know that this question had been raised last year and the President had 
given his permission. If, however, Sri Prakasa is terribly keen, I would not like to 
come in his way. 557 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 

224. To P. Subbarayan: Suggestions for Post Offices 558 

21 July 1960 

My dear Subbarayan, 559 

I enclose a letter I have received from Joachim Alva 560 in which he gives his 
experiences as a postman in the Bombay G.P.O. This makes interesting reading, 

554. In fact, M.S. Chopra was Minister, Legation of India, Manila, Philippines. 

555. Letter. 

556. Sri Prakasa had asked for the President’s permission to visit Badrinath in UP. 

557. Rajendra Prasad wrote to Sri Prakasa on 24 July that there was no objection to his visiting 
Badrinath and asked him to keep the duration of the visit as short as possible. See Valmiki 
Choudhary (ed.). Dr. Rajendra Prasad , Voi. XXI (New Delhi: Allied Publishers, 1995), 
pp. 68-69. 

558. Letter. 

559. The Minister of Transport and Communications. 

560. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Kanara, Mysore. 
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and I think that some of his suggestions could well brighten up our Post Offices 
and lead to more efficient work. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


225. To Y.D. Gundevia: Major Bloomfield 561 

As I noted last year, I did not react favourably to our paying large sums of money 
to Major Bloomfield. 562 My reaction is the same this year, even though what they 
want to pay him is a little less. I do not know him or about him, and therefore it 
is very difficult for me to judge. At the same time, it is equally difficult for me to 
reject a proposal strongly put forward by the Irrigation & Power Ministry who 
are dealing with this matter. Therefore, if that Ministry is really anxious to send 
him and considers his presence very important, I shall quietly, though reluctantly, 
submit to their views. 


226. To Gulzarilal Nanda: Deputy Chairman, Planning 
Commission 563 


22 July 1960 

My dear Gulzarilal, 564 

For sometime past I have been wanting to talk to you about the Planning 
Commission, but we have been so much taken with important matters that the 
occasion for such a talk did not come. I hope that we shall be able to meet for 
this purpose. 

Meanwhile, Secretary Vishnu Sahay tells me that some difficulties are arising 
because no one is functioning as Deputy Chairman. 565 Pending such formal 
appointment as might be made may I request you to function as Deputy Chairman 
of the Planning Commission? I wanted to ask you to do this some two or three 


561. Note to Y.D. Gundevia, Special Secretary, MEA, 21 July 1960. File No. 32 (4)-CWD/59, 
I.T. Section, Ministry of Irrigation. Also available in JN Collection. 

562. Major Louis M. Bloomfield. See Gundevia’s note, 19 July 1960, Appendix 90. For previous 
reference, see SWJN/SS/48/item 150. 

563 . Letter, copied to Vishnu Sahay. File No. 17 (189)/60-65-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

564. Minister of Labour & Employment and Planning. 

565. V.T. Knshnamachari was at this time on leave preparatory to retirement. See item 199, 
fn 494. 
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weeks ago, but realising the heavy work that fell on you because of the general 
strike I refrained from doing so. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

227. To Swaran Singh: Cabinet Foreign Affairs Committee 566 

23 July 1960 

My dear Swaran Singh, 567 

I should like you to join our Foreign Affairs Committee of the Cabinet. I had 
mentioned this to the Cabinet Secretary two or three days ago and I had hoped 
that you would attend today’s meeting of this Committee. But Vishnu Sahay 
thought that I was going to write to you, and so he did not let you know. 

Will you please come to the next meeting which is being held on the 25th July 
at 5 p.m. in my office? This is particularly considering the Naga question. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

228. To D.P. Karmarkar: Medical College in Allahabad 568 

24 July 1960 

My dear Karmarkar, 

The other day, some people from Allahabad came to see me and discussed the 
starting of a Medical College in Allahabad, to be named after my father. This 
proposal has been there for some years past. I told them that I knew nothing 
about it and anyhow I could do very little. In fact, because my father’s name was 
proposed to be associated with it, I would have still less to do with it. Of course, 
if such a hospital was started in Allahabad, it would be a good thing. This was 
largely a matter in which the State Government had to take the initiative. 569 

Now I have received letters about this matter. I am merely forwarding them 
to you. But you must not consider this as any particular request from me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


566. Letter, copied to Vishnu Sahay. 

567. The Minister of Steel, Mines and Fuel. 

568. Letter. 

569. Rajendra Prasad laid the foundation stone of the Motilal Nehru Medical College in Allahabad 
on 5 May 1961. 
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229. To Gulzarilal Nanda: Keep Things Stable 570 

24 July 1960 

My dear Gulzarilal, 

I have your letter of the 24th July. 571 

There can be no doubt that the problems facing the Planning Commission, 
that is facing the country, are of tremendous importance and great intricacy, 
more particularly what you have mentioned in your letter. Nevertheless, one has 
to face them with such competence as we may have. 572 

As for the Labour Ministry, it is obvious that at this present juncture, there 
should be no sudden change. We have taken up some big matters as a result of 
the strike, and we have to see them through. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


230. To Hafiz Mohammed Ibrahim: Bari and the UN 
Delegation 573 


29 July 1960 


My dear Hafizji, 574 

Your letter of the 28th July about Bari. He is a good man, but I rather doubt if it 
will be possible to include him in the UN Delegation. This Delegation consists of 
persons who have been Members of our Delegations in the past and, therefore, 
are conversant with its particular procedures and the problems there. Usually one 
or two MPs are added. We are trying to keep the numbers down as far as possible. 
The problems before the UN become more and more specialised. They have 
practically nothing to do with industry and the like. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


570. Letter. File No. 17 (189)/60-65-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

57 1 . See Appendix 95. 

572. Nanda started to function as Deputy Chairman of the Planning Commission from 22 July 
1960, see item 226. 

573. Letter. 

574. Minister of Irrigation and Power. 
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231 . To B.V. Keskar: Marie Seton 575 


29 July 1960 

My dear Balkrishna, 576 

R.R. Diwakar 577 came to see me this morning. He spoke to me about Marie 
Seton 5 x and expressed his displeasure at some of her activities. I said to him that 
as she had made some serious charges of corruption against a particular individual. 
I hoped this matter would be fully enquired into. He appeared to be satisfied that 
the charges were baseless and added that Marie Seton had proved unfit for her 
work and they proposed to ask her to go. 

I have no means of knowing what the facts are or what Marie Seton is and. 
therefore, I have no business to interfere. But she did leave an impression on my 
mind about someone, whose name I forget, that he lacked integrity completely. 

Curiously, this evening, I have had a note from her, which I enclose. I cannot 
make much of it, but, perhaps, you can understand it more. I think that if she 
makes any serious charges, they should be enquired into. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


232. To G.B. Pant: Kalyanam’s Philanthropy 579 

30 July 1960 

My dear Pantji, 

You sent me a letter on April 13th, 1960, about V. Kalyanam, an Assistant 
Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. This was in answer 
to an enquiry I had made about him. 

On a previous occasion he had sent me some money for the Prime Minister’s 
Relief Fund. He had then stated that he had made it a rule to send all the money he 
could save for some public purpose. Today he came and gave me a cheque for 
rupees one thousand for the Edwina Mountbatten Memorial Fund. 


575. Letter. File No. 43 (155)/60-63-PMS, Vol. I. Also available in JN Collection. 

576. The Minister of Information and Broadcasting. 

577. Chairman, Gandhi Smarak Nidhi; chairman. University Film Council, New Delhi; and a 
former Minister of Information and Broadcasting. 

578. Actress; art, theatre and film critic; and biographer of Jawaharlal Nehru. 

579. Letter. 
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I am merely writing to inform you of this. It is rather unusual for a person to 
give such considerable contributions. Personally, I have been rather impressed 
by him. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


233. To N.V. Gadgil: Nasser’s Invitations 580 

30 July 1960 

My dear Gadgil, 581 

Your letter of the 28th July. 

President Nasser has been rather lavish with his invitations, especially to 
Governors in India whom he has met. Thus, he has invited the Governors of 
West Bengal, Madras, 582 Mysore apart from you. I do not think that Governors 
should leave their charge for visits abroad unless there is some marked necessity. 
I suggest, therefore, that you might reply thanking him for the invitation and 
saying that you hope to be able to take advantage of it sometime later. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(ii) Central Government Employees’ Strike 


234. To G.B. Pant 583 


8 June 1960 

My dear Pantji, 

For the last two or three months or more there have been vague talks about 
strikes by the Central Government employees on the basis of their not agreeing 
with the Pay Commission’s Report 584 and our decisions on it. What is called a 
Joint Council of Action of Central Government Employees” has been formed 585 
and V.G. Dalvi 586 is its Chairman. 


580. Letter. 

581 . The Governor of Punjab. 

582. Bisnuram Medhi. 

583. Letter. 

584. The Second Central Pay Commission was set up on 21 August 1957 under B. Jagannath 
Das, a Judge of the Supreme Court. It reported on 24 August 1959. 

Formed in February 1960 by the representatives of various Central Government employees. 
~ 86. President of the National Federation of Posts and Telegraph Department. 
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About two months ago Dalvi asked for an interview from me on behalf of his 
Joint Council. He was informed in reply that I could not give an interview as I 
was busy with various matters including the visit of Premier Chou En-lai 587 and 
my subsequent tour abroad. In the reply sent to him it was also pointed out that 
I was astonished that Government employees should take up this attitude after all 
that we had done through the Pay Commission, etc. 

Dalvi has again written to me asking for an interview with him and 
representatives of his Joint Council of Action in order to discuss and negotiate 
with me on six major demands specified in the resolution passed at a convention 
on April 2nd and 3rd. The question is whether I should give them an interview or 
not. Evidently, the Ministers concerned have already been approached and they 
have made it clear that they cannot go beyond the four comers of the Pay 
Commission’s Report. Hence their approach to me. 

Although I usually give interviews when asked for, I feel that on this particular 
occasion it will not be proper for me to meet representatives of this Joint Council 
of Action. I should like your advice in the matter. 588 

What is much more important is how we propose to meet this threat of a 
strike. 589 This would affect Posts & Telegraphs, Railways, Civil Defence, Income- 
Tax, Customs, Central Excise, Civil Aviation, Central P.W.D. and probably some 
other departments also. Obviously it would be desirable to have some kind of a 
common policy. It is not good enough for each Ministry to be left to its own 
resources. 

Perhaps, it might be worthwhile my mentioning this matter at the Cabinet 
meeting tomorrow when other Ministers concerned will be there. 590 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 

235. To V.K. Krishna Menon 591 

8 June 1960 

My dear Krishna, 

I find that a request has come to me for interview from what is called a “Joint 
Council of Action of Central Government Employees”. Presumably, this includes 
civil employees of Defence. As at present advised, I do not propose to grant them 

587. The visit took place from 19 to 26 April 1960. 

588. For Nehru’s reply to Dalvi, see item 239. 

589. The Joint Council of Action had called an all-India strike from 11 July 1960. 

590. See item 240. 

591. Letter. 
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an interview. But the question raised is a bigger one than a mere interview. These 
people are threatening some kind of a big strike. Whether they would finally 
decide on this or not I do not know. But we should give some thought to this 
matter. The various principal Ministries concerned apparently are the Ministry of 
Communications, Railways, Defence, P.W.D. and Finance. Thus far, every 
Ministry has dealt with this matter separately. It would be desirable to have some 
kind of a coordinated approach to the question. 

I am thinking of mentioning this matter at the Cabinet meeting tomorrow. 
This is not for discussion so much as to draw attention to find out what the 
position is. 

In this connection our attitude to INTUC has also to be considered. INTUC 
wants to prevent such strikes and to deal with any matter in dispute through the 
normal channels. I think that they have to some extent succeeded with the Railways 
on this subject. I wrote to you some time ago about Dr Melkote who is the 
President or Secretary of the Union of Defence workers 592 associated with INTUC. 

I think it will be desirable to encourage him and his union in this matter. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 

236. To P. Subbarayan 593 

8 June 1960 

My dear Subbarayan, 

There have been vague talks about strikes of Central Government employees on 
the question of the Pay Commission Report and our decisions on it. A Joint 
Council of Action of Central Government Employees has been formed. It is obvious 
that we cannot go beyond the Pay Commission. It seems to me highly improper 
for this kind of move on the part of some of these employees. 

The question, however, is how we are going to deal with this situation. There 
are many Ministries concerned. Among them is yours. Posts & Telegraphs and 
Civil Aviation. 

I should like to mention this matter at the Cabinet meeting tomorrow just to 
know how things stand with each Ministry. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

592. G.S. Melkote, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Raichur, Mysore, was the President, Indian 

National Defence Workers’ Federation. 

593. Letter. 
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237. To Jagjivan Ram 594 


8 June 1960 

My dear Jagjivan Ram, 

As you must know, there are vague talks about strikes of Central Government 
employees who do not accept the Pay Commission’s award. A Joint Council of 
Action of Central Government employees has been formed. This council wants 
to meet me, but I do not think I shall agree to this. 

I understand that Railways have come to some agreement with the INTUC 
Union about some matters being referred to a tribunal. Anyhow, a number of 
Ministries are involved and I should like to know where matters stand. I intend, 
therefore, mentioning this in the Cabinet tomorrow, not for discussion, but to 
draw attention. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


238. To S.R. Vasavada 595 


8 June 1960 

My dear Vasavada, 596 

I am writing to apologise to you for a strange lapse on my part and on the part of 
my office in dealing with some of your letters sent to me. My attention was 
drawn to this by Dr Melkote who wrote to me and whom I saw today. When 
your letter of the 6th February, 1 960, came to me I was heavily occupied and I 
am sorry to say that I did not pay enough attention to it. I glanced through it and 
I did not notice that at the end of that letter you had asked for an interview. Later, 
two letters came from you: one of the 7th March and the other of the 8th March. 
With the 8th March letter was a memorandum which you had sent to the Labour 
Ministry which, I think, was acknowledged. I thought the 7th March letter was 
about the same matter. Anyhow, owing to this lapse of mine I did not realise that 
a proper answer had not been sent to you and, in particular, that your suggestion 
for an interview had escaped me. I would, of course, have gladly met you. 

Now Dr Melkote has told me that you wrote a letter to me on the 3rd June. 
So far as I can find out, the original of this letter has not reached me, but 


594. Letter. 

595. Letter. The letter was sent to S.R. Vasavada at Gandhi Majoor Sevalaya, Bhadra, Ahmedabad. 
and a copy to him at 17, Janpath, New Delhi. 

596. General Secretary, INTUC, and President, National Federation of Indian Railwaymen. 
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Dr Melkote was good enough to give me a copy of this letter which I have read. 
I am grateful to you for having written to me on this subject because it is an 
important one and we appreciate greatly the steps that are being taken by INTUC 
in this matter. 

I shall, of course, be very glad to meet you at your convenience. I am in 
Delhi till the 21st of June. I shall be away from the 22nd to the 24th and then 
return to Delhi. You can therefore come on any day when I am in Delhi and I shall 
find time to meet you. 597 

Meanwhile, I am getting into touch with some of my colleagues also here to 
find out from them what the situation is. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

PS. 

Your letter dated 3rd June has just been delivered to me as it was sent by registered 
post and took a little longer to reach here. 


239. To Kesho Ram 598 

I have not got the papers with me — the telegram and letter — asking me to give an 
interview to the representatives of the Council of Action of Central Government 
Employees. 599 However, after referring to those papers, please reply as follows to 
Mr. Dalvi, who I think sent me the letter: 

The Prime Minister has received your letter dated . . . and your telegram dated 
asking for an interview for representatives of your Council of Action. He 
regrets he is unable to give this interview as he thinks that it will serve no useful 
purpose. He cannot discuss the revision of the Pay Commission’s recommendations 
and the Government’s decisions on them. This would he an improper way of 
dealing with the result of the labours of a high-powered Commission which gave 
a good deal of time and thought to the matters that came up before them and then 
again their considered opinion. Government, for their part, considered these 
recommendations as almost tantamount to an award and accepted them almost in 
toto even where they might have had a different opinion. They do not propose to 
go back on those decisions. 

The Prime Minister is distressed to learn that some of the Central Government 
employees should endeavour to open this matter again and even organise some 

597. Vasavada met Nehru on 18 June. 

598. Note, 9 June 1960. 

599. See also item 234. 
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kind of a “Council of Action”. This action would further come in the way of his 
meeting any deputation on this subject. 

Where, however, there is any doubt or uncertainty about the 
implementation of the decisions already made on the basis of the Pay Commission’s 
Report, this can certainly be examined in cooperation with the Ministry concerned. 

The Prime Minister is concerned with the well-being of Government employees 
and with their taking their full share in the improvement of living standards in 
India. He deeply regrets, however, that at a moment when the country has to face 
grave issues and, more especially, when the whole question of our economic 
advance is being considered in connection with our Five Year Plans, any person 
in India and more especially Government employees should forget or ignore larger 
issues and take up attitudes which are unbecoming. He hopes that they will 
appreciate the conditions prevailing in the country today and give their full support 
to the fulfilment of the Plans for the nation’s advance which will inevitably also 
lead to their own betterment. 


240. At the Cabinet 600 

Case No. 285/27/60 

Unrest among Central 
Government Employees 

Prime Minister mentioned that he had received representations from certain 
organisations of Government employees expressing dissatisfaction with the 
recommendations of the Pay Commission or the decisions of Government on 
those recommendations. A Council of Action of Central Government employees 
had been formed and certain unions had wanted to interview him. Prime Minister 
had expressed his disapproval of the course which was being adopted by these 
unions and suggested that, while it would not be desirable for Ministers to give 
interviews to this Council of Action, the Ministries concerned should give concerted 
thought to the problems arising from these developments. 

The Railway Minister and the Minister of Transport & Communications stated 
that they had taken the attitude that while they were prepared to correct anomalies 
or take up for rectification minor points, they were not prepared to discuss the 
decisions of Government on the Pay Commission’s Report. 

Cabinet approved this line of action and agreed that the Ministries concerned 
should keep a careful watch on the situation. 


600. Minutes of Cabinet meeting, 4.00 p.m., 9 June 1 960, chaired by Nehru. File:Cabinet Meetings 
from 1960, Confidential Section, Planning Commission. 
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241. To A.B. Vajpayee 601 


13 June 1960 

Dear Shri Vajpayee, 602 

I have your letter of the 11th June about Central Government employees and the 
Pay Commission’s recommendations. As you know, the Pay Commission was a 
high powered one, they went very carefully into various demands and the general 
situation and, as a result, they made certain recommendations which Government 
practically accepted in toto. If we are to treat the recommendations of such a 
Pay Commission as having no great importance, then there is no point in having 
a Pay Commission. There has to be some stability about this business. As a 
matter of fact, we did not like some of the recommendations of the Pay 
Commission, but we decided to treat their decisions more or less as an award. 

Our present position is that we cannot go back on this and reconsider the 
recommendations of the Pay Commission. To do so would be to reopen the 
entire field. As it is, the burden of the Pay Commission’s recommendations is a 
fairly heavy one on the Central Exchequer. At a moment like this, when we are 
struggling with our Five Year Plans, this has made a good deal of difference. If 
we were to increase this burden, then indeed it would be difficult for us to carry 
on. 

Thus it is not possible to review the recommendations of the Pay Commission 
which have already been accepted. But I can understand the question of 
implementation and it may be that some aspects which are not clear might be 
considered. I am sure that the Railway Ministry will gladly give this consideration 
to these aspects. Indeed, I am told that they are doing so. 

I have every sympathy with Government employees as such and the station 
masters and assistant station masters etc. more especially. But we cannot allow 
our sympathy to run away with us regardless of facts and conditions. 

Normally I am always glad to meet representatives of organisations, but it 
would not be proper for me to give any interviews for reconsideration of the Pay 
Commission’s decisions. I have already expressed my inability to give such 
interviews to other like associations. 

I am, however, sending your letter and copy of this reply of mine to the 
Railway Minister. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


601. Letter. 

602. Jan Sangh, Lok Sabha MP from Balrampur, UP, and Secretary, All India Jan Sangh. 
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242. To Gulzarilal Nanda 603 

18 June 1960 

My dear Gulzarilal, 

Vasavada came to see me today. After seeing me he sent me a letter and also 
issued a press note. I am enclosing his letter. 

I do not quite know how to deal with it. You as Labour Minister might take 
the initiative in making any suggestions to our other Ministries. 

The whole point, as far as I can see it, is that we stand completely by the Pay 
Commission and are not prepared to discuss its recommendations which we 
adopted. But we are always prepared to discuss any matters of interpretation or 
implementation. If such discussions about implementation, etc. take place and 
there is a difference of opinion, Vasavada said, they should be referred to a tribunal. 
I am not quite clear about this matter, but I see no objection to some such 
procedure. 

Vasavada said to me that many of the recommendations of the Pay Commission 
have not yet been adopted by us. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


243. To G.B. Pant 604 


24 June 1960 

My dear Pantji, 

I returned yesterday from Gujerat. We had a Cabinet meeting today which dealt 
chiefly with deputations and the like. But I mentioned all this talk of a general 
strike, and we discussed this for some time, I had done so previously also, and I 
have had a talk with Jha, 605 the Home Secretary. 

I fear we are rather casual about all this and always wake up too late. Quite 
apart from the present situation that has arisen, I am beginning to think that our 
broad approach to labour or employer-employee problems is rather out of date. I 
am comparing this, for instance, to the British approach, where a Conservative 
Government has to deal with such problems. They are constantly in touch with 
developments and take steps at the earliest moment. We wait till the end more or 
less, and then are rather casual about it. We have no proper machinery to deal 


603. Letter. 

604. Letter. 

605. B.N. Jha. 
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[THE LUNCH STRIKE] 

You Said It 


By LAXMAN 



Sorry, gentlemen — no lunch! It’s a strike notice they’ve served! 
(From The Times of India, 1 July 1960, p. 1) 


with it. We discussed some time ago the question of Whitley Councils, 606 but 
nothing much came of it. 

Then also, we considered some of these matters in what might be called a 
narrow logical way, forgetting the psychology behind human relations and human 
reactions. Thus, we agreed to the Pay Commission’s Report in regard to all the 
big issues, but varied some very minor matters. Probably, we were right about 
these minor matters, but we did not realise that thereby we were putting ourselves 
in a slightly false position. We cannot say that we have adopted the Pay 
Commission’s Report as a whole. Take even a very small matter of half holidays. 
We made a change which I think was for the right. But it meant going outside the 
recommendations of the Report. Possibly, we could have made this change after 
some discussion with the people concerned. 

606 See SWJN/SS/46/item 1 17. 
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The result is that over very minor matters which have not brought us any 
gain, we have weakened to some extent our basic position of accepting the full 
Report as some kind of an award. But my main and growing concern is that we 
have no particular machinery which should deal with these matters at the earliest 
moment. Separate Ministries carry on in their different ways. The Home Ministry 
which is most concerned with Government employees, usually comes into the 
picture when some emergency seems to arise. So also the Labour Ministry. Could 
we not consider some more practical and speedy approach to all these problems? 

However, this is for the future. For the present, we have to consider the 
existing and the growing situation. We have fixed a meeting of the Cabinet for 
Wednesday, the 29th June, at 11.00 a.m. and have asked Gulzarilal Nanda to 
prepare a paper in consultation with your Ministry and others concerned. We 
fixed this date because we were told you are likely to come back in another two 
or three days. If the time does not suit you, we can have the meeting in the 
afternoon on the 29th, or even on the 30th if you prefer. 

I am glad to learn that the climate of Naini Tal is suiting you and you are 
feeling well. As I think I have told you, I intend going to Kashmir and Leh on the 
2nd July and shall be away for about six or seven days. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


244. To Khandubhai K. Desai 607 


27 June 1960 

My dear Khandubhai, 608 

Thank you for your letter of the 25th June. 609 1 have noted what you have written. 
I entirely agree with you that speedy action should be taken in implementing the 
decisions we had taken. 

I am sending copies of your letter to Pantji and Gulzarilal Nanda, both of 
whom are dealing with this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


607. Letter. 

608. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Maharashtra. 

609. See Appendix 46. 
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245. To Peter Alvares 610 

27 June 1960 

Dear Shri Alvares, 611 

I have received today your letter of the 25th June with which you have sent me 
a copy of a resolution. 

In this letter you express your resentment at my giving an interview to Shri 
S.R. Vasavada when I found myself unable to give an interview to your 
representatives. I might inform you that Shri Vasavada had asked for an interview 
a long time before to discuss the labour situation generally. I had agreed to give 
him this interview as I would have agreed to such an interview with anyone else. 
My difficulty in not agreeing to give your representatives an interview was, as 
stated, that they wished to discuss with me the basic decisions of the Fay 
Commission. I pointed out that I could not do so and therefore an interview on 
that subject could not be helpful. If your representatives had wished to see me 
about other matters, I would gladly have met them. 

I think that the action taken by your Joint Council is very irresponsible and 
unfortunate. It has nothing to do with the normal trade union approach to such 
questions. At the instance of Government employees, a high-powered Pay 
Commission was appointed. That Commission went very carefully into all aspects 
and presented certain proposals to Government. Government accepted all their 
principal proposals even though they thought differently in regard to some of 
them. Some minor matters were varied by Government. 

To go into the basic proposals of the Pay Commission would mean that the 
appointment of this Commission was of little or no use. It would strike at the 
very base of such Commissions and it is doubtful if in future any responsible 
persons would agree to be appointed to such Commissions. It is for this reason 
that we thought the action of the Joint Council undesirable and harmful. Any 
minor matters relating to implementation etc. could always be discussed. 

To threaten a general strike and thus cause great inconvenience to the public 
and injury to the economy of the nation is something which I cannot appreciate 
or even understand. Some of the demands being made would upset the Third 
Five Year Plan. I am afraid I must come to the conclusion that those who are 
responsible for this action have not paid any attention to the good of the nation or 
the public. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


610. Letter, copied to G.L. Nanda, together with the letter under reply in original. 

611. Secretary, Joint Council of Action of Central Government Employees. 
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246. At the Cabinet 612 

Case No. 346/32/60 

Unrest Among Central 
Government Employees 

Cabinet considered the notes dated June 28, 1960, from the Ministries of Labour 
& Employment and Finance (Department of Expenditure). 

2. At the outset Prime Minister observed that recent events had emphasized 
the necessity of having a really effective machinery for dealing with the grievances 
and demands of government employees. In dealing with such matters, it is not 


[GENERATING GRIEVANCES THROUGH REDRESS] 

You Said It 


By LAXMAN 



I’ve half a mind to close down this department — we seem to receive 
nothing but complaints! 

(From The Times of India, 22 June 1960, p. 1) 


612. Minutes of Cabinet meeting, 1 1 a.m., 29 June 1960, chaired by Nehru. File No. KS-25/60, 
MHA. 
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enough merely to see whether a decision taken by the Government is just or 
unjust, fair or unfair. A proper appreciation of the psychological factors which 
influence the workers is essential. It is necessary to remember that in most trade 
unions only a few members are active. But they manage to create psychological 
situations where the rest of the members feel that they have to line up with them. 
From the Government’s point of view, it is, therefore, of the greatest importance 
that the circumstances and considerations leading to any decision against which 
agitation is being organised should be clearly known and understood by all 
government employees and also by the members of the public. The present gap 
between the Government and its employees should be bridged, as it has been 
done even in the big capitalist countries of the world, where there is constant 
contact and consultation between the Governments and their employees at all 
levels, and decisions are taken before disputes reach a critical stage. This, however, 
is a long-term objective. The immediate problem to be faced is the situation created 
by the threats of strike given by the Railwaymen’s unions, the Post and Telegraph 
workers, the Defence civilian employees, etc. 

[YIELDING FROM A POSITION OF STRENGTH] 

You Said It 


By LAXMAN 



Remember, I am not yielding to your threats! 

But I am granting your demands as a gesture of goodwill! 

(From The Times of India, 2 July 1960, p. 1) 
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3. The demands made by the employees were generally discussed. Cabinet 
agreed that, so far as the basic recommendations of the Pay Commission were 
concerned (i.e. the recommendations relating to the linking of dearness allowance 
with the cost of living index and the acceptable level of the national minimum 
wage), there could be and should be no modification of the decisions already 
taken by the Government. Any concessions on those issues would have serious 
effects on the economy of the country. On the minor issues, however, the attitude 
to be taken up by the Government might be more flexible; but at no stage should 
any impression be created that concessions were being given because of weakness 
or because of inability to face the situation. 

4. Cabinet decided that a Committee should be appointed, consisting of the 
Minister of Home Affairs, the Minister of Finance, the Minister of Railways, the 
Minister of Labour & Employment, the Minister of Works, Housing & Supply, 
the Minister of Defence and the Minister of Transport & Communications, to co- 
ordinate the steps to be taken to meet the threatened strike. It was also decided 
that a Secretaries’ Committee should be constituted, consisting of the Cabinet 

[ANTI-STRIKE BUREAUCRACY] 

You Said It 


By LAXMAN 



Go ahead — we are not afraid of the strike! We will call for 
a committee immediately to set up a sub-committee to form an action 
committee to watch the situation! 

(From The Times of India, 8 July I960, p. 1) 
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Secretary, the Secretaries of the Ministries of Home Affairs, Finance (Department 
of Expenditure), Labour & Employment, Works, Housing & Supply, Defence 
and Transport & Communications and the Chairman, Railway Board, the Member 
(Staff), Railway Board, 613 and the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 614 to 
examine immediately what legislative measures are required for dealing with the 
threatened strike and what organisational arrangements will have to be made for 
carrying on essential services such as the Railways, the Posts & Telegraphs, 
Civil Aviation, civilian Defence installations, etc. The Committee should also 
consider what approaches should be made to members of the public and to public 
organisations for voluntary assistance in the maintenance of essential services. 
The Committee should submit its first report to the Cabinet Committee within a 
day or so. The Committee might co-opt other officers as members whenever 
necessary. 

5 . Cabinet decided that the Minister of Labour, acting in close co-operation 
with the Cabinet Committee and the Secretaries’ Committee, might hold 
discussions, on the lines indicated in paragraph 3 above, with the employees 
representatives in respect of their various demands and report the results to the 
Cabinet at its next meeting which will be held on July 1, 1960, at 4 p.m. 

6. The importance of securing public support for the decisions taken by 
the Government was again emphasized. It was decided that the Secretary, Ministry 
of Home Affairs, in consultation with the Secretary, Ministry of Finance 
(Department of Expenditure) 615 and the Member (Staff), Railway Board, should 
prepare, for the consideration of the Cabinet, a draft Statement setting out all the 
relevant facts and explaining the Government’s side of the case. The Statement 
should be drawn up in the form of a hand-out to the Press, to be issued at the 
appropriate time. 


247. To Chief Ministers 616 


30 June 1960 

My dear Chief Minister, 

I am writing to you today about the threat of having a general strike by employees 
of the Central Government. This raises a number of important issues, and we 
have to give immediate thought to the steps we should take to meet this strike. 

613. D.C. Baijal. 

614. V. Shankar. 

615. N.N. Wanchoo. 

616. Letter, also sent to the Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir. This letter has also been 
published in G. Parthasarathi (ed.), Jawaharlal Nehru: Letters to Chief Ministers 1947 - 
1964 , Vol. 5 (New Delhi: Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund, 1989), pp. 385-392. 
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2. A general strike is always a serious affair if it comes off. A general strike 
of Government employees is very unusual and, so far as India is concerned, I 
believe it is the first time that such a proposal has been made. I must say that I am 
amazed at the irresponsibility of the promoters of the strike. 

3. Such a strike has no resemblance to a normal trade union strike. The 
only common link among those who are urged to strike is the fact that they are all 
employed by the Central Government. Thus, we have the Railways, the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department, the civil employees of our Defence organisation, the 
Civil Aviation and a host of others employed in Central Government offices in 
Delhi and all over India. Should such a strike come within any measure of success, 
this would paralyse not only Government, but all our industry and most of our 
other activities. 

4. What is this proposed strike about? It expresses dissatisfaction with the 
Pay Commission’s recommendations which were, by and large accepted by 
Government. The Pay Commission was appointed in response to a demand made 
by Government employees. It was a Commission of high calibre, presided over 
by a Judge of the Supreme Court. This Commission went into the complicated 
questions of pay and allowances, amenities, etc. with great care and at considerable 
length. As a result of our accepting most of their recommendations, a heavy 
burden has been cast on our economy. Nevertheless, we thought it right that we 
should accept the recommendations of this high class Commission. It is true that 
in regard to some minor matters, of no great consequence, we varied the 
recommendations. Perhaps, it might have been wiser to accept even these minor 
recommendations. But, anyhow, the fact remains that we accepted the major 
recommendations of the Pay Commission. 

5. The question thus arises: how far is it justifiable to upset the whole 
structure of the Pay Commission’s recommendations and start considering these 
matters afresh? Obviously, if we do this, then the question of appointing a Pay 
Commission in future will hardly arise, and no eminent person would be prepared 
to serve on it. To reject the Pay Commission’s recommendations, therefore, is to 
reject the whole conception of having such Commissions. 

6. The main demands made on us now are for a minimum wage of about 
Rs. 125-00 fixed for everyone and for the dearness allowance to be linked with 
the price index. To accept these demands would mean an addition to our annual 
expenditure of anything from rupees eighty crores to a hundred crores and if, as 
would be natural, this is reflected in the States in regard to their employees, then 
the increase in annual expenditure might be rupees one hundred and fifty crores. 
For our Five Year Plan period, this would mean rupees seven hundred and fifty 
crores. It would also mean the collapse of all attempts at drawing up a Third Five 
Year Plan. It is manifestly impossible for us to accept these demands both on 
grounds of policy and for practical considerations. Why these demands have 
been advanced by any person considering himself responsible is difficult for me 
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[DEAR OLD MOTHER HUBBARD] 

You Said It 


By LAXMAN 



Remember ; before we agreed to link D.A. with the cost of living we used to 

keep money in this? 

(From The Times of India, 7 July 1960, p. 1) 

to understand. I can only arrive at the conclusion that this is some manoeuvre in 
a political game, as it must be known to those who make the demands that their 
acceptance is out of the question. 

7. I do not personally believe in taking up rigid attitudes, and we should 
normally always be prepared to negotiate when such controversies arise. But we 
can only negotiate when a matter is negotiable. We could discuss some of the 
minor matters contained in the Pay Commission’s report or the question of proper 
and speedy implementation of our decisions on these issues. But to throw the Pay 
Commission’s report into the wastepaper basket and to negotiate about fantastic 
demands which would break the economy of the country, is something which is 
inadmissible. 

8. I do not propose to go into the merits of some of these various matters, 
as you must be fully acquainted with them. For the present, we have to decide as 
to how to deal with this situation. It may well be that the promoters of the strike 
might realise the folly of their ways and the harmful results of their proposals to 
the nation. But, very probably, they will persist, and we shall have to meet this 
situation. We must, therefore, prepare for it. 
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[A FAMILY, NOT A STRIKE ASSEMBLY] 

You Said It 


By LAXMAN 



Oh, it s your family? Sorry to have stopped you, Sir. I thought you were 
leading an unlawful procession? 

(From The Times of India, 16 July 1960, p. 1) 

9. This preparation means, first of all, the maintenance of law and order, 
and adequate protection to loyal workers who do not join the strike. It means 
arrangements to carry on the essential services such as railways, posts and 
telegraphs, ordnance factories, civil aviation, and the like. 

10. Some three years ago, there was a well organised threat of a general 
strike in the Posts and Telegraphs all over India. 617 We made then fairly adequate 
preparations to meet this threat. We appealed to the public and we received a very 
satisfactory response from them. We organised groups of people in every city in 
India for postal deliveries. If the P&T strike had occurred then, I think that we 
would have succeeded in carrying on this essential service adequately in spite of 
the strike. It was largely because of this preparation on the part of the Government 
and the public that the idea of the P&T strike was given up at almost the last 
moment. 

11. State Governments will of course make all arrangements within their 
power to carry on various essential utility services. But it is essential that the full 

617. Following the announcement of the appointment of the Second Pay Commission, the 

proposed strike from 8 August 1957 did not take place. 
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help and cooperation of the public should be invited. For this purpose not only 
should the circumstances leading to this totally unjustified strike be fully explained 
to the public, but popular organisations should be invited to cooperate in an 
organised way. Those trade unions who are opposed to the strike (and there are 
many such) will of course cooperate. The local Congress organisations should 
also give their full support and should organise Mohalla Committees for this purpose 
wherever possible. Other organisations, like the Bharat Sevak Samaj and many 
social welfare organisations would no doubt help. The Lok Sahayak Sena, Home 
Guards, Pranthiya Raksha Dal and like organisations should also be brought into 
this picture. Government authorities should realise that to meet such a threat the 
widest popular basis has to be organised. This is not a mere governmental affair. 
We have to deal not only with the conveniences of the public, but their daily life 
which will be completely upset by such an irresponsible strike. Therefore, there 
has to be the closest cooperation between governmental authorities and the public. 

12. There should also be this cooperation and liaison between the local 
Governments and the military authorities. The Chief Secretaries should establish 
such a liaison with the highest local military authority in the state. 

13. I have indicated very briefly above the type of approach we should make 
to organise the people to meet this threat. I should like to lay stress on the fact 
that essentially this should be a popular movement and that it should not be looked 
upon as purely governmental work. Indeed there has to be full cooperation between 
Government and the people. 

14. We considered the embodiment of the Railway and Posts & Telegraphs 
Territorials. Under normal conditions it is necessary that thirty days’ notice should 
be given for this embodiment, but in an emergency the period of notice can be 
reduced. We propose to give ten days’ notice for this. 

15. It will of course be necessary for the State Governments to keep in 
constant touch with the Central Government. We have appointed a special 
Committee of the Central Cabinet to deal with this situation from day to day. We 
have also appointed a committee of senior Secretaries to Government to help the 
Cabinet Committee. I suggest that your Government might also have a special 
committee for this purpose. 

16. The purpose of this letter is not to give an exhaustive list of the steps we 
have to take, but rather to indicate what should be done. You will no doubt elaborate 
these general indications so as to fit in with the circumstances prevailing in your 
particular state. 

17. Some of the State Police forces are on deputation in certain disturbed 
areas or frontiers, such as, Kashmir, Assam, Naga Hills, and Manipur. In view of 
the emergency, you might perhaps think of asking for these forces to be sent 
back to your State. But this would not be a proper course and all these forces 
should remain where they are for the present till at least the threat of the strike is 
over. 
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18. For the present we have to deal with the situation as it will arise. But we 
shall soon have to give thought to a more basic question, that is, the relations of 
the Government with the vast number of its employees. It is absurd for our 
national activities to be held up for ransom from time to time. Indeed a general 
strike such as is envisaged is opposed to the whole concept of the democratic 
functioning of a State. It must be remembered that such a strike is not the normal 
trade union approach, but is meant to strike at the very roots of any administration 
or government. The government apparatus is a machinery to help in the carrying 
out of the nation’s principal activities. If the government apparatus cannot function 
adequately, then the nation’s activities also dry up. If the railways stop, our 
industries may soon stop too and most other activities will also be affected. A 
strike of this kind is, therefore, an attack on the life of the nation and of scores of 
millions of people. At any time this would be undesirable; at a moment like this 
when we face difficult and dangerous situations on our frontier and on the eve of 
drawing up our Third Five Year Plan, which will demand a tremendous effort 
from us, a strike of this kind can only be called not only the height of folly, but 



[SLEEP IMPROVES WORK] 

You Said It 

By LAXMAN 


As far as my department is concerned it is functioning normally. 

(From The Times of India, 14 July 1960, p. 1) 
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[STRIKE MEANS ALL WORK AND NO PLAY] 

You Said It 


By LAXMAN 



What a silly question! Of course / am very happy you are all back to work! 

(From The Times of India, 20 July 1960, p. 1) 

even criminal folly. I cannot understand how any person in India can lend his 
support to a move which endangers India and which may do grievous injury to all 
our plans of economic development. The prosperity of our people and our attempts 
to give them better standards of living may well be powerfully affected. Thus the 
strike may actually result in lowering standards all round. 

19. I wish well to our Central Government employees but it is well-known 
that they are much better off than State employees. Compared to the normal 
standards in India, all Government employees are much better off. It is true that 
we cannot compare our standards with those in the more prosperous countries. 
The only way to raise our standards is to work hard and to produce more. It is an 
unfortunate fact that the general standard of work in India is lower than that of 
m °st advanced countries. We have far more holidays than other countries have 
an d the intensity of work here is less. Even our attempt to reduce some of these 
holidays and bring them more in line with other countries is objected to. It is a 
little difficult to understand how anyone expects India to make rapid progress if 
our people are not prepared to work hard. 
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20. All this is one aspect of the question. There is another aspect which we 
must keep in mind. We have thus far not evolved any adequate machinery for the 
rapid settlement of disputes of this type. The Government way of dealing with 
such matters is a leisurely way and months and even years pass sometimes before 
we come to grips with problems. A problem which perhaps could have been 
solved with greater ease becomes more and more difficult, frustration takes place 
and passions are roused. All this leads to conflict which is ultimately good for no 
one. 

21. Therefore, we must evolve a machinery for the prompt consideration 
and settlement of any such problem that arises. This of course applies to all kinds 
of disputes, industrial or other. It applies even more so to disputes between 
Government and its employees. The machinery should be such as can work 
almost automatically. 

22. There is another aspect of this. We talk about the socialist pattern which 
inevitably involves the growth of public sector. In Communist countries, where 
the public sector embraces almost everything, no strikes are permitted. In capitalist 
countries, the public sector is limited and most disputes come under the normal 
industrial disputes. What then are we to do with our increasing public sector? We 
cannot proceed along the authoritarian lines of the Communist countries. We 
must find other ways of settling these disputes as they arise. That means close 
cooperation of the employer and the employee and a spirit of harmony that must 
subsist between them. Such a spirit of harmony is difficult where interests clash, 
as in the employer-employee relations in private industry. In State undertaking 
there is or should be no such clash of interests. Therefore, it should be easier to 
build up that psychological and emotional bond which should subsist in all grades 
of people working for a common cause. Difficulties no doubt will arise, but those 
difficulties should not be in the nature of class conflict which occurs in landlord- 
tenant relationship or in a private employer-employee relationship. 

23. On a proper solution of these problems depends our future growth. 
Unfortunately in India at present there is a good deal of the spirit of violence. 
Even petty conflicts or controversies tend to lead to violence. We have to fight 
this tendency, for out of it only disaster can come. We can only fight it not from 
a superior governmental point of view, but by the development of the cooperative 
approach and by spreading the idea of joint work in great endeavours which are 
common to all. The old boss complex has to be changed. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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248. To the Council of Ministers 618 


Cabinet Secretariat 
New Delhi, the 4th July, 1960 
The undersigned is directed to circulate to Members of the Council of Ministers, 
the undemoted message received from the Prime Minister: 

The weather here has not been too kind to me and I have thus far not been 
able to carry out my programme. But I hope to have a chance in the next day 
or two. I shall return as arranged on the 7th of this month. 

I am rather sorry to be away from Delhi just at this time, but in the 
balance I thought I ought to keep my engagements. On my return I shall 
make no further engagements to go out of Delhi. 

I would suggest to you to request on my behalf all our Ministers to avoid 
any touring engagements just at this rather critical period. If they have any 
such engagement, it would be better to cancel them. 

This applies to Secretaries also who should be at their post in Delhi. If 
they are on leave, they should be asked to come back immediately.” 

(D.P. Chopra) 
for Secretary to the Cabinet. 

[HUNKERING DOWN] 

'Who's Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf!' 



All Central Ministers have been instructed to be in headquarters , 
in view of the threatened Govt, servants ' strike. — Report. 

[From left: S.K. Patil, Jagjivan Ram, G.L. Nanda, Nehru, G.B. Pant] 
(From Shankar's Weekly , 10 July 1960, p. 7) 

^ * Message, sent from Srinagar; copied to all Secretaries and Additional Secretaries to the GOI. 
The date of the message is probably 3 July 1960. File No. KS-25/60, MHA. 
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249. At the CPP 619 

Firm Stand by Govt 
Nehru Explains Policy 
(From our Correspondent) 

New Delhi, July 7. 

Prime Minister Nehru, it is learnt, strongly condemned the threatened strike of 
the Central Government employees when he addressed the Congress Parliamentary 
Party meeting here to-day. He characterised the strike move as “anti-national”, 
because it would paralyse the country unlike any other strike in industrial 
enterprises. 

Mr. Nehru is understood to have said that Government had taken a firm 
stand because they were convinced that it was a right stand. But even if the 
employees were convinced that the Government was wrong, it was not the proper 
time, when the country was facing serious political and economic problems, for 
Government staff to go on strike which threatened to paralyse the entire 
administration. 620 

Mr. Nehru, who returned from Kashmir this morning, said that he found the 
Defence arrangements in the northern borders quite satisfactory and that the 
morale of the armed forces was excellent. 

A note outlining the benefits given to the Central Government employees was 
circulated to the members of the Party at the meeting. The note points out that 
about seven lakhs of Central Government employees constituting 40 per cent of 
the total strength of Central Government employees stood to benefit from 
Government’s decision to accept the recommendations of the Pay Commission. 

About 40 members of the Congress Parliamentary Party present in Delhi 
attended the one-hour meeting which discussed preparations to meet the threatened 
strike. 

Mr. Nehru was present at the meeting for less than half an hour. After he left 
the Chair was taken by the Union Labour Minister, Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda. 


619. Speech, 7 July 1960. The Hindu , 8 July 1960. 

620. For discussion in the Cabinet on 1 and 7 July 1960 on the unrest among Central Government 
employees, see Appendices 55 and 68. 
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250. To the Nation 621 

wif ^ ^Bh), 

3Tr?F ^ 3^RR % W RTRT I ^ 3FT 3RR RFR 3) fRR ZfT RKlH % fRR 3# 33T 3T, 

w; Hi^iift re fTrt, R3fc Rr $ rtrR ^ 35fcr rrtrtr ^trrR 

3 d^Rsf RT% 3^, Rrf4) ^f 7^3 3FT 3) <4l J ll 3)t R^^fR <gi<t3H 6 hA Rf L hl J fl tfftl TFT 
t 3TTT f%TT rRF % 1 1 ^f W % 3TftR RTRT fafR R 37#7 3^ fRTTR 

IT 333 I R3T 3T 374ft I %3T3R TFT? 3)t 33) R 33)t g? 3<idl4 RR ^nf^TT RT F3Tft 

#n rt, gnf % R3i Rnt^ 3ft3TF%73£tti3iRRftt3# RTftRT Rr M 1R33R 

R 3*31331 2TT, R§3 WT #RT RR R3^ 3T ^3T3, 3ftr ^ # R|-Rf 3FT? RFT 3^5 

■4r 3 $ rt, 3 % , 3 rtw, tit# rrt §th 4r, rr> r^r ?ft, afrrr^ rR4 rt i R37 rst 

iFTTTT ?3 FRT% 33 3% feHM-M 3T 3R 3TT t 3?R ?R 3RF % 3T3 R 3Tft$T $ R^R ^ 
7# t, 3FT 3# RTR t, 3RT 3T# 3# RTRRT I afft ?3# #3T^ t 3^ RTTsT Rt 3$f 
T335R R3*t I 3# 3# iftRT Ft3T I # 3)R RTR RT ^ #T iM #R ftl3)R ^RT# 
t, 3# 3T RT R3I 33T 3R t, TR5T, 3fTT RR F7I33I RT ^3% R, TtfaR f3R RT RT #3 
37T35t 4«h RtTR 3)t ftlRTF % <i<sl, \333> IrlU 3RR 3)1^ FT *1$ ^ I 

?3 RFTff ^ F3ft <#3 3T afR gf#T # #3 TF% t afR # #3T # fe9)M3 

35# 1 1 RRT RF35-RF35 RFT 3Rf RTR RT F3# RT R#3T R RFT T§% I R#53 FT #R 
?R RT R?f R^Rt 3F# 1 3T F3T R, #T F3ft F3T 35 31:??) dR ftR fFR3 % ?3 <9dHI4i 
TFlff if ^5?3R 3Ft RRR T§3TR 1 1 W§cT 3R RTF 3FT I fRTRf 3Ft MT T# I ?3 TFTft 
^ 'ds«b< RR 33) 333) RT3 TF3R 3R 33) R R3> 3lRt3 3T 3T RR Rhi j I 3T 
3RR |RTI 3# 35ff R 33TT 3TR 3Ft 3T3Rf #R #T 43 <3)1 R 3? Rt3T R 3fR jirfR otlT 
RMR3T 3TRt R iRRT I R3RT R3F 3t 33F FRR 3^3 3^ 3RT 33^T 3T 3TR 333? 
3t #T 1%qT€t 3R fR3l^l Rt Rt 3FR RR R, 3t Rt #T Rt RFt R I RFT % 3t Rt F3lt 
3,<9lRl3) fR3T^ 3 3333 RrT 33) R3)R R I Rt R33 RihiPfR)' % ^f f3RT 3FT, 3ld4)d 
3)t 3TR fRrMI R 33^ fRRT f g?f W |RT I 33ffR) 3F RR 31R3R R f^IR% 
RF33R 3# ^f33T R 3# fRRR I <R) %333R 33 R3F3 3# 333) ^F % Pl3)^l #T 
^R3R Rrt 333T 333 7g$ft R #T 3T35T^ % 3R% 1 1 3lf3R 3TT3T f?R cu41< 3^ 

^ R33 #Rt 3)t, Rtf% ^T (^-jwh Rj R RTR R FfSTR % ^ RR ^ ?R 
33 fdilHH gRT fR) Rt gf^FR % g^35R 333 3^t f^3T 33T I 3pft 3?t 

RF 333T, 3333 3T RT3 R 3fR 3T3fT 3TF R 3^t I =FFT 33T % RMl4l 3)t 3^33 FRTT 

^T3R TF3T F I 3RTT 3F 3TR R# % Rt, RT f3) %, 3T R3 RRT PiPknRI, FT 333 3ft RrR 

RR ^35 %OTR % 3R^t % 333 3R3T I 

3F 3T TTcft a<3l< Rf, afR cTTRR ^tR f^RR 3)t Rt I 3t 3F Rt R3) 333^ R3TR ^?R3) 
3R Rt 3% I, ^f3R 333^3 % 333 1 ft 41 3?t 3RF R I 3F3T RTRR RR RRR R 3^ 

62 1 . Broadcast from All India Radio, 7 July 1 960. AIR tapes, NMML. Nehru spoke in Hindi and 
English. 
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37# 3##5 #3# 533ft 3ft sft I 5?35 3735 f#33 3# #3 357 7n33T 3573T, 3717 §7# 
3735 T?35 3ft#RT, 37 ft 373357 3T 3733 H, f37735T 3#3T 3ft ft, % 53# #3 337 

'bM'dW ft Jll4, 5Hlfl 737 ^735 3ft #35 3ft ft 77# I 3# ft 3% 3573 53 #T 3 3iRT 
37# 1 ft ft 3 ft 7fft I ftft 77t3T #5 #577 375 ft ftft 73373T35 333 ft 35# -377# 177 
3777 3ft 77# 77353T 1 1 33T ft"^ 33 #5 33T 73# t ft 777#? 3777 ft 53 
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ft fft ? ftft #R3d ftft? 337 53 37 35177777 3#5 5ft ftft ftft 37ft I, 37#5 53F 
3577737% 3ft 37 ftft 357 77P7FT ft #Rcft 3RR7 ftjfr 5STT3T t, 33T 53 577357 7735 # 
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#7 53# ft7# 333#3 777337 357 RE 37# #35777 ft I 3773 ftft? 577# #5 RE 
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3737 333ft? ft 33#77f ft # t, 33 ft 53 3T3 # 375 7733T I, 377ffft 715 3373 75153 

335 55f#7R #R3J§ ft ftftf? #R3J577 ftft f ft# %, 37# #7353 37773 
ft #573 # ft 3fT7 3T#733 57735 ft# ft ftf773 t ft §7# 1 1 3737 ft 3573313 ft 
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33 ft 7735 1 577#P? # 77# 5T35T 357773 3753 ft 337 ft 77# 3ft 3T5ft #5 5^35 ^ 
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fe Fffe&T fe, clcfi FF feF FFife t Fife vjtfchl FFF FiT tl^hel t I FTFT 3TTF 
fT FF «uefl Fit OHM^I FPfe fet, eft eifel'H 3TTF ?F fe <9elt Fft FH$1 ^llfe) I 

FFT FFft fe$T feeft t FF •dHTei e^lFF) fe ferPT? FFi eft FF % ffe F5F % FiF eM<SPll6 
125 fefe FlRT oftT FF dearness allowance fet t FFFT? Fft FFF>t price index 
ft fet? feFT Flffej I FFT 'JiMrl t ffe T^Fi F% v£^l ?fe =BT Pay Commission yt>R §3IT 
FT ffenfe felTfeF TptF fetfe fe FR fe, fetT Ffetfe ?F FFTTT FT F§F % ffeFT I FFTt 
ffefe FT ffefet fe f^rrr di^-uRisi Ft ffe FF feft Ft Commission fe feidfet Fit <5FiF 
fe I FTTf^nr FFfe Ffe Fi^T ffeFT t, ffeefe FFfe F% Ft fenfe t, #7 FF feFTT t ffe fetT 
fet fet FFFff FTfe t, FF Pay Commission fe FTFt fe fet f, FFFft RfeU fe Fit vjfeR) 
RpRlft§t Fit t, FF FT fet FF fefT Fit, FiTfe fei^T Fife Fit felTT 1 1 Dearness allowance 
FFi fe Fit *t Pay Commission % F? FFi 9TTTFF Tfeft t, Ft §HIFd 1 jfe Ft Fife eft FF 
e)3K t FFFft TTF Fit F^T Fife % ffe fetT FFFft fed HSellel Ffe Fit I 

Pay Commission % OTPTFft FTe^F Ft ffe FiF % FiF FF7PPF Fit FF FFfe % FFTFT 
Flfet 3TT# FFfe FiT felt, fetT Fig? Fit #T Fife' fet FifeFlftfe fe ffe Ffeffe TfetFiTT 
ffefe f> I ?Ffe FvJT Fife % FFTft FFfefe FF FTTTTFT 73Ff FTTTtF-FFTF Fife? eTFi FF FFT 
1 1 3FTT FF fet Ffet Fife fe9T Ft fet t 3TF, FFTTT T£T?Fi fe ffeefefefe F, FFfet FvJT Fit 
eft 3TTTft fe TTf Fife FITTIFT #7 FFTF 73F FF fe I #T 3IF1FT FFFF -3TFT Ft 
Ft Ffe ^ Fifeltt t, #7 fefe eHIsdl^ fefet |^FF % FiFFlffe ^ FiF 1 1 ?F 
F7F % Ft FFieTT t TTFf Fife If 7ft FitlF Tfe FTFTFT FF ife I -3TFT FTF FTF =Ft -3TTF 
Fife eft FFlt fefefF FtFFT ^ ffe FTF # Fife FF 73Ff FF Ffe I FF FF?t Ft FFieTT 
I, gfeiF I? 3ITF FtT fe I FTft FFTtt felFT FFIFT 7§eF Ft FFt ! FFtf '*ft FFfe Ft, 
ftfet feT fe FiT FFieft I FF FFfe t fe FFfez FF Fwf I fe itfe FifelftFt F?t 
Ffe Fit #T FFFF FFFFT Fit I feiF FTft % FTF FF ^ft 'FIF FTF fe fe FFfe? FF 
FF ’ft fe % fe F$T FF F?fe ^FiFTF F Ft I F)4 fiR 4) ^ FFIFT FtF ’ft FFFfe % FTF% 
FT FFF T^ ^ OTfT TFTeft FF’ffe Fit fef, Ft FFfeF ^ FFTFTtt t FFFit ’ft TTtFFT % fe 
fesfT FF FFt Fit ffeFiT Fit ^?T Fft felT Fife 1 1 FFT Ft ■3Tfe Fit FtT fe Fit FFF 
FiT ife TFT^t -^nfe FTF FF Tft^f Fft fe FF ^FiFTF ’ft Ft, FF Ft FFF Tfe FT 1 1 
ITTfer FiFFT ^fe FF FFTTT T^I?Fi FF T5TTTT fe^TT fe fefeTTIFT t, ife FlfefFTFi 
1 1 3ftT 3TFT Ft ferffe FFT eft FFt FFT FFT §TfefFT TgTT fe ffet ^TFi Fit ^FiTTTF 
^t, ^TTTFiT ^TTFFiTT Ft FFlt TTTFt fe feFT Ffe 1 1 tft TTF?T t fe •3TIFT fe Fitt 
§T^T tF F^F Fit Ffe Fit TftF ’ft TTFiFT 1 1 FFffe FF FiFF FFT% FF fe t, eTTFFft 
fe t FF feTfe FF 3ftT eftfe FF t 3TtT t FTFeTT ffe 3TTF FtT Fit fe feeTFT 
^jFFT Pay Commission Fft effeFT % Ft ^FF 1 1 FFt FTTFft Fife efett feT FiT 
^ #T FF etFTT t fe #T # fe fe FFFft Fitf fe Rl'+liRTT fe FF FT fe Fit FFFft 
^ FR fe FTFT FTfe fet fetlFfefeferfetfe?F feT FiT ^Ft t, gratuity, 
¥Vfe TIFiT fe Fit fe, FFFF fe ferfe feFltfefeTFFFTFFTfeFFfeT Fife fet 
1 1 feT FTeff FT fe FF felT Fife fet fetTT t ffe fefe ?F FTeft FT ■3TFTT fe, FFTF 
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% I t^fT flO'hl Pl^H, fjRTfT ^ qRf Ft 

'iti'fcl *MTF RSMt ^ M felT ^TI%, smn FM> % FFlt L h^K Ft I RT R FF 

ifft I 

^f 3 ifi% snfer 3 snsfaT w |% str rt cMft? FFft ^f, gsq? 
qft gM> qflfsref aft? ^ft ^mt q? =rt 1 1 w anq ff ^ # gsr 
wfa % <m % mm q?r 3ft i aft? Fftsir ftf ?fag ft ^rff fftqft ft 
qFt? qft ftfeft q? tft t, gM7 <ft ^fpm cr?t fi m fF^ i 622 

Friends and Comrades, 

I returned today from Kashmir. I did not go there for a holiday or for reasons of 
health. That would have been improper when difficult and vital problems face the 
country. I went there chiefly to visit various areas in Ladakh and to see for 
myself how our people there, and especially our Defence forces, were faring in 
these distant and difficult parts of our country. I have come back with two vivid 
pictures in my mind. 

One of these pictures is of the mighty Himalayas and their snow-covered and 
rugged peaks which have stood as sentinels on our borders for long ages past. I 
saw many a well-remembered and friendly peak and glaciers and snowfields, as 
well as mighty mountains bare of almost everything except their dignity and 
strength and beauty. Part of this territory was across the great Himalayan range 
which effectively stopped the rain clouds from going across. And so we reach an 
area dry and almost rainless and above the altitude where trees grow. At the 
most, where there is a river, there is some grass or shrubs, otherwise it is bare 
land, stem and forbidding in its aspects, but friendly to those who look upon it 
with a friend’s eyes. 

In these mountain ranges and passes, there stand the men of our army and 
our police forces ever on guard, defending India’s borders. The normal journey 
to them by land may take weeks or even months. Every kind of food or other 
supplies have to be sent to them by air, and our intrepid airmen carry these daily, 
braving every hazard of these high mountain regions, where it is not possible to 
land except in very few selected places. 

It gave me a thrill to go with these airmen, flying sometimes at 19,000 feet 
over many snow-covered mountain peaks and keeping company with this 
magnificent scenery for hours. 

I came down in some places and met the men of our Army and Air Force and 
Militia and Police. They were camped at various altitudes up to nearly 15,000 


622. The following is Nehru’s speech in English. Newspapers do not mention whether Nehru 
spoke first in Hindi or in English. 
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feet. Often, their outposts were within sight of unfriendly outposts on the other 
side. I talked to many of our people there and the more I saw of them the more I 
admired them, for they were as fine a body of young men as you would find 
anywhere in the wide world. Not a word of complaint came from them, and I 
saw them doing their work with efficiency and good humour. I came hack proud 
of those countrymen of mine who had been drawn from every part of India even 
the far South and I felt convinced that they were worthy of the great tasks 
allotted to them for the defence of India. If eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, 
as it is, here was vigilance, efficiency, determination and calm courage. 

That was one picture. The other was of a very different kind. It was a threat 
of a general strike by some of the employees of the Central Government in various 
activities. I could not reconcile these two pictures for they contradicted each 
other. There was high courage even unto death on the one side, and there was on 
the other side an attempt, deliberate or unwitting, which could only lead to 
weakening our defences and our economy and in [sic] darkening the future for 
which we are labouring. 

How could it be, I wondered, that this should be so at a moment of trial and 
danger to our motherland? Have we forgotten the basic issues of our time, the 
dangers that threaten our country, and the mighty effort that our people are making 
to get out of the rut of poverty and build a new India, the struggle for survival 
that is before us all? I could not believe that many of our people could be careless 
of these basic issues. It must be through thoughtlessness that they have drifted 
into wrong courses. But, surely their leaders and advisers ought to realize the 
consequences of what they were saying. We know that there are some amongst 
us who, perhaps, feel little the passion that is called patriotism or nationalism, and 
who would even welcome the weakening of our country 7 . But others surely do 
not feel that way. There can never be any question of bargaining when the country’s 
future or even existence is at stake. 

Much has been said about the proposed general strike. I do not wish to 
repeat it here because, in my opinion, where the interests and the safety and the 
future of India are concerned, no argument can outweigh them. And, therefore, 
I believe that even if our Government was wrong in any decisions that it may 
have made, even so, nothing that has happened, or can happen, can justify such 
a general strike which may well deal a dangerous blow to our country. 

Think of it. There our soldiers stand in the high mountains, braving the 
elements and human dangers. Are we to stop sending food and supplies to them? 
That would be the result of a successful strike. Are we to stop movement of food 
grains across our country to places where they are needed? Would that be a 
service to our people? Are we to stop or delay the movement of coal and many 
other articles which are necessary for the functioning of our industry, or even 
our agriculture? How can any argument justify this attack on our people and our 
country as a whole? 
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Only the other day, the draft of the Third Five Year Plan was issued for 
public comment. Here is a plan aiming high and demanding the utmost effort of 
all our people so that we may emerge from the valley of the shadow of poverty to 
the bright sunlight of welfare. Is the response to this to be to sabotage this whole 
effort and to delay indefinitely the realization of our dream? 

That is what I would earnestly beg of you all to consider. For, this is no small 
matter and it has nothing to do with the normal industrial disputes and strikes. A 
general strike of this kind or any kind is a blow at the nation and at the community 
as a whole and can never be justified. Even if, as I have said, the Government has 
committed mistakes or errors, let us be clear about it. The proposed general 
strike is not a normal industrial dispute but something different in quality and 
different in intent. The success of it would bring no betterment for anybody, but 
only chaotic conditions. Only those, therefore, who want to bring about these 
conditions in the country and thus to delay any progress in the foreseeable future 
can welcome it. I am sure if all these facts are kept in mind, all of us will realize 
the danger and the infinite harm of such a step. 

But what are the reasons advanced for such a strike and what are the demands 
made? The principal demands are for a minimum wage which may go up to Rs 
125 and a linking of the dearness allowance with the price index. You know that 
a high-powered Pay Commission under the chairmanship of an eminent judge of 
the Supreme Court was appointed, and they considered these matters at great 
length. It would in any event have been unbecoming of the Government or of 
anyone to discard the recommendations of this Pay Commission. We have accepted 
them, or their main recommendations, which have a financial bearing. Within the 
limits of the Pay Commission’s recommendations, we are always prepared to 
consider other matters too. Even in regard to the dearness allowance, the Pay 
Commission has laid down certain conditions for a review, and we accept their 
advice in this matter. 

According to the Pay Commission’s advice, the minimum wage has been 
raised by Rs 10 to Rs 80, and many other benefits have also been conferred in 
regard to annual increments, etc. The acceptance of these recommendations of 
the Pay Commission is going to add Rs 40 to 50 crores a year to the Central 
Government s expenditure. If we were to accept the demands being made upon 
us now, this would mean an additional 80 to possibly 100 crores of rupees per 
annum. Not only that, but it would have inevitable repercussions on the employees 
of state Governments whose salaries and emoluments compare unfavourably 
with those of Central Government employees. 

In effect, therefore, the additional expenditure might well be Rs 150 crores 
per annum, apart from what we have already agreed to. Thus, in the Five Year 
Plan, this would mean about Rs 700 crores or more. Is this feasible? Is it even 
just from the point of view of the nation and the community? What would happen 
to all our planning and all our development if we agreed to this? Remember also 
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[THE TIGER IN THE ROOM] 



[From left: Nehru, G.L. Nanda] 

(From The Times of India, 10 July 1960, p. 1) 


that if we went beyond the recommendations of the Pay Commission in major 
matters, this might well involve us in the risk of starting an inflationary spiral 
which would take away any benefit which might come from a wage increase 
and would gravely impair the capacity of the country to implement the Third 
Plan. 

Manifestly no government, whatever its texture, could agree to such demands. 
We recognize fully that the Government must be a good employer and that our 
employees must be given a fair deal and conditions of life which enable them to 
work effectively and happily. We have tried our best to ensure this and we shall 
go on doing so in the future. Ultimately, however, what we can afford depends 
on the expansion of our economy and the growth of our production and wealth. 
It depends on the hard work we put in. It is for this reason that we draw up our 
Five Year Plans, which will bring increasing welfare to Government’s employees 
as well as to the people at large. 

Government has a duty to their employees; they have also a duty to the 
community at large. So indeed, have the employees of Government, for they are 
not merely salary and wage earners, they have the privilege of being engaged in 
the high task of building a new India. They have to look upon their work in this 
hght, and they have to consider their own welfare in terms of the welfare of the 
whole country. The moment they isolate themselves from the rest of the country 
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and its growth and think only narrowly of some immediate benefit even at the 
cost of the nation’s growth they have misconceived their work and they have 
ultimately done injury even to themselves. 

I do feel, therefore, that this proposal for a general strike is irresponsible and 
harmful. It may well let loose forces which will do great injury to our nation. 
More particularly, at this time when we have to face crucial problems, I cannot 
understand how any person can lightly think of a step of this kind, for it is a step 
not for construction or progress, but one which can only lead to destructive 
forces being let loose. 

I should like you to consider the benefits that come from the recommendations 
of the Pay Commission. We have already accepted the major ones, and we are 
prepared to accept a number of other recommendations which will be of 
considerable help to Government’s employees, thus, in regard to gratuities, leave, 
travel concessions, house rent and other matters. Indeed, we are prepared to give 
favourable consideration to any of the Pay Commission’s recommendations 
involving financial consequences. We are also anxious that there should be a 
proper method for the implementation of the decisions made and that arrangements 
should be made for joint consultation and negotiation between representatives of 
Government and employees in regard to implementation. 

Government is anxious to give a fair deal to its employees and to confer and 
consult them through appropriate machinery. Indeed, I think that this business of 
strikes in regard to services which are of essential importance to the public is 
wholly out of date and improper. Government and its employees are the servants 
of the public and none of us has a right to inconvenience or do harm to the great 
public whom we are supposed to serve. Therefore, we should devise adequate 
machinery for the quick and satisfactory settlement of any disputes that may 
arise from time to time, and not rely on these out of date methods of strikes or 
lockouts. We talk of peace in the world. It would be an irony of fate if we cannot 
keep peace in our own country and settle our points of difference in a civilized 
and peaceful manner. 

I appeal to you, therefore, to look at this broad picture of our great country' 
in travail, trying with all its might to march forward to prosperity. Do not do 
anything which might come in the way of this great adventure. And remember 
always those countrymen of ours who stand as sentinels on these high mountain 
peaks, relying on us here to back them up and to give them all the help and 
support that we can. Let this idea of a general strike be given up. Let us adopt 
other methods of peaceful consultation to settle such problems as may arise. 

Jai Hind. 
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251. ToB.C. Roy 623 

7 July 1960 

My dear Bidhan, 

I returned today from Kashmir and I have just made a broadcast on the AIR. 624 

We are having daily meetings of our Special Cabinet Committee and some 
times of the Cabinet itself to consider the strike situation. As you know, there are 
a number of Central Government offices in Calcutta as in some other cities. We 
felt that in the emergency that is arising, we should try to coordinate the work of 
these Central Government offices. It may well be that communications are very 
limited in future. We have, therefore, decided to send some of our senior officers 
to some of the principal State capitals where there are many Central Government 
offices. 625 1 want to make it clear that the officers we are sending will not in any 
way interfere with the State Government’s administration which, of course, is 
wholly the responsibility of the State Government. Their primary duty is to 
coordinate the activities of the Central Government Departments and to maintain 
liaison with the State Governments, more especially when communications are 
interrupted. 

With this end in view, we are sending to Calcutta one of our senior men, 
S.S. Khera, Secretary of our Ministry of Steel, Mines & Fuel. He is a good and 
efficient man. He will keep in touch with your Chief Secretary and will, no doubt, 
call on you. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawahar] 


252. To K. Kamaraj 626 


7 July 1960 


My dear Kamaraj, 627 

In view of the possibility of communications being dislocated because of the 
general strike, we are sending some of our senior officers to some of the principal 
State capitals with a view to coordinating the activities of the Government of 
India offices and Departments there, and to advise them where necessary. 628 For 


623. Letter. 

624. See item 250. 

625. See Appendix 69. 

626. Letter. 

627. The Chief Minister of Madras. 

628. See Appendix 69. 
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this purpose, we are deputing one of our Secretaries, S. Ranganathan, 629 to keep 
in touch with Central Government offices in Madras and Hyderabad and to keep 
in touch with the State Governments on behalf of the Government of India. He 
will, of course, not interfere in any way with the work of the State Government. 
I hope you will find his presence there useful. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


253. To Y.B. Chavan 630 


7 July 1960 

My dear Chavan, 

In view of the possibility of communications being dislocated because of the 
general strike, we have felt that we should depute a senior officer to some of the 
principal State capitals where there are a large number of Central Government 
organizations. 631 Bombay has many such, and their activities should be coordinated. 
Such an officer will not, of course, interfere in any way in the work of the State 
Government, but he should keep in touch with that Government. 

In Bombay, we have already got one of our senior men, P.N. Thapar, who is 
functioning in the Atomic Energy Department. 632 We are asking him to keep in 
touch with all the Central Government offices there as well as with your 
Government. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


254. To Sampurnanand 633 


7 July 1960 


My dear Sampurnanand, 

It is just possible that communications might be dislocated because of the general 
strike and we will not be able to send proper directions to Central Government 
offices situated in State capitals. We have, therefore, decided to send senior 


629. Secretary, Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 

630. Letter. 

63 1 . See Appendix 69. 

632. Member for Finance and Administration, Atomic Energy Commission. 

633. Letter. 
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Secretaries to some of these State capitals to coordinate the activities of the 
Government of India offices there. 634 I want to make it quite clear that they are 
not meant to interfere in any way with the State Government’s work, but of 
course they should keep in touch with it. We are deputing Shankar Prasad, 635 one 
of our Secretaries, to Lucknow and Patna with this object in view. I hope you 
will find his presence useful. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


255. To D. Sanjivayya 636 


7 July 1960 

My dear Sanjivayya, 

As there is a possibility of communications being dislocated and our not being 
able to keep in touch with Central Government offices in State capitals, we are 
sending some of our senior officers to those State capitals. 637 They are supposed 
to coordinate the activities of the Central Government offices and advise them as 
the need arises. Of course, they will keep in touch with the State Government, 
but they will not interfere in any way with the activities of the State Government. 

We are deputing S. Ranganathan, one of our Secretaries, to Madras and 
Hyderabad for this purpose. I hope you will find his presence useful. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


256. To Sri Krishna Sinha 638 


7 July 1960 


My dear Sri Babu, 639 

As there is a possibility of communications being dislocated because of the general 
strike and our not being able to send directions to Central Government offices 
elsewhere, we have decided to send some of our Secretaries to State capitals to 


634. See Appendix 69. 

635. Secretary, Kashmir Affairs. 

636. Letter. 

637. See Appendix 69. 

638. Letter. 

639. The Chief Minister of Bihar. 
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coordinate the activities of the Central Government offices there and, of course, 
to keep in touch with the State Government. 640 They are not supposed to interfere 
in any way with the State Government’s work or responsibility. We are deputing 
Shankar Prasad, one of our Secretaries, to Lucknow and Patna for this purpose. 
I hope you will find his presence useful in the troubled times ahead. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


257. To Mohanlal Sukhadia 641 

7 July 1960 

My dear Sukhadia, 

The general strike may well result in dislocation of communications. The Central 
Government has many offices in State capitals. We have, therefore, decided to 
send some of our senior officers to State capitals to help in coordinating the 
work of the Central Government offices and to give them advice where 
necessary. 642 They will not, of course, interfere in any way with the State 
Government’s work or responsibility, but we hope they will keep in intimate 
touch with the State Government. 

For this purpose, we are sending M.R. Sachdev, 643 one of our Secretaries, to 
Rajasthan. He will also keep in touch with the Punjab from this point of view. I 
hope you will find his presence useful. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


258. To Partap Singh Kairon 644 


7 July 1960 


My dear Partap Singh, 

As you know. Central Government offices are spread out all over India, many of 
them being in State capitals. In the event of dislocation of communications because 
of the general strike, we have decided to send some of our senior officers to 
State capitals to coordinate the activities of the Central Government offices and 


640. See Appendix 69. 

64 1 . Letter. 

642. See Appendix 69. 

643. Secretary, Ministry of Works, Housing and Supply. 

644. Letter. 
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to advise them where necessary. 645 Such officers will, of course, keep in touch 
with the State Government, but will not interfere in any way with the work or 
responsibilities of the State Government. 

For this purpose, we are deputing M.R. Sachdev to Rajasthan and the Punjab. 
You may know him well. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


259. To B. Shiva Rao 646 


9 July 1960 

My dear Shiva Rao, 

Thank you for your letter of July 9th. 647 1 am anxious that adequate machinery 
should be established for the settlement of any problems that might arise. I think 
you are right in saying that we have delayed this matter. As a matter of fact, some 
time ago, we referred a recommendation of the Pay Commission in regard to 
Whitley Councils and the like, to a Committee for their report. We shall now 
expedite this matter. If necessity arises, we shall send for a person who has 
experience of the working of Whitley Councils. 


Yours sincerely 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


260. To Kesho Ram 648 

Please write to the District Magistrate of Meerut saying that I have received a 
letter from the District Congress Committee of Meerut offering the services of 
1-00 more or less trained Seva Dal people to help in the present emergency 
created by the strike. 649 The District Magistrate might get in touch with the District 
Congress Committee and discuss with them how to utilise these services. 

645. See Appendix 69. 

646. Letter. B. Shiva Rao Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection and File No. 35 (42)/ 
57-66-PM, Prime Minister’s Office. 

647. See Appendix 74. 

648. Note, 12 July 1960. File No. 26 (9)/60-H, Prime Minister’s Office. 

In his letter of 1 July, Kedamath Vaidya, Organising Secretary, Meerut DCC, offered the 
services of 1,200 Congress Seva Dal volunteers to assist in postal arrangements in rural 
areas during the threatened strike. He also stated that even one lakh volunteers could be 
arranged at short notice to do any kind of work. 
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2. Please also write to the District Congress Committee and request them 
to get in touch with the District Magistrate in this matter. 

261. To B. Shiva Rao 650 

13 July 1960 

My dear Shiva Rao. 

Thank you for your letter of July 12th 651 and the papers you have sent. I have no 
doubt that these papers will be helpful, but I am afraid it will not be easy for us to 
look into them very soon. As you will realise, we are heavily occupied at present 
with various developments. 

I am sending your letter with papers to the Cabinet Secretary. 652 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


262. To Gulzarilal Nanda 653 


13 July 1960 


My dear Gulzarilal, 654 

I have your letter of today’s date with which you have sent me a letter from P.K. 
Vasudevan Nair. 655 I think you should send him a reply, if you have not already 
done so. You may point out that all kinds of social organisations, women’s 
organisations, etc. who have nothing to do with political parties, have offered to 
help in carrying on essential services in view of the strike. This was not strictly 
a political matter, although it may have political implications. It was to keep in line 


650. Letter. B. Shiva Rao Papers, NMML. 

651. See Appendix 80. 

652. Forwarding Shiva Rao’s letter and its enclosures to Vishnu Sahay, Nehru wrote: ‘These 
relate to Whitley Council procedures. They will be useful to us in considering these 
questions. For the present, we are, of course, much too busy with other matters. Still, it 
would be desirable to deal with this question before long.” 

653. Letter. 

654. Minister of Labour & Employment and Planning. 

655. Vasudevan Nair, CPI, Lok Sabha MP from Thiruvella, Kerala, and Secretary of the Communist 
Parliamentary Group, in a statement issued in New Delhi on 9 July, had condemned the 
promulgation of the Essential Services Maintenance Ordinance. 
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with this that the Bharat Sevak Samaj also decided to do so in order to serve the 
public when they were being gravely inconvenienced. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


263. To B.K. Chandiwala 656 

13 i960 

fw 

13 m i 657 ®Ff t rtrt trr % 
if 3R3T =FR fell I RSf URT facfR I fa #jff % 'RR R Wf 3TR tf | 
HRcT 7f=R> RRFjf ^ fER 7lfT7T ^TR 7^> I 

^ffT 'jff f^RIT ^ =JF RR €fa % I ’ff ?7T «EFT 'iTlff 

RRTT RT%tt afR #rff % , 


[Translation begins: 


13 July 1960 

Dear Brij Krishen, 

I have your letter of the 13th July. 658 1 am told that the Bharat Sevak Samaj has 
done good work during the recent strike. I am especially concerned that the 
prices of commodities should not rise, and therefore I want that the volunteers of 
the Bharat Sevak Samaj should continue to pay special attention in this regard. 

What you have written is quite correct. This work should be continued even 
after the strike and contacts with the people should be developed. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

Translation ends] 


656. Letter. B.K. Chandiwala Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection.. 

657. See Appendix 84. 

658. See fn 657 in this section. 
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264. To Sampurnanand 659 


16 July I960 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

Your letter of July 13th. There has been no compromise over the strike. I have 
just learnt that the strike has been completely called off. 

I agree with much that you say in your letter. But the old approach of high 
officials or Ministers being far above the common level does not fit in with modem 
conditions. Ministers of the U.K. Government are constantly conferring with 
trade union leaders in England. In fact, in the Whitley Councils, the procedure of 
consultation has been laid down. 

There has been no announcement on the part of the Government accepting 
the principle of a basic pay of Rs. 125/-. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


[STRIKES CANNOT BE CALLED OFF] 

You Said It 


By LAXMAN 



They have been pretty firm this time — let us 
ask them if we could at least withdraw our strike notice! 
(From The Times of India, 15 July 1960, p. 1) 

659. Letter. 
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265. To P. Subbarayan 660 


21 July 1960 


My dear Subbarayan, 

I enclose a letter I have received from the National Federation of P.&T. employees. 
Could you kindly deal with this matter and have the letter acknowledged in terms 
of our decisions? We have, of course, absolutely no desire to victimise people, 
but at the same time where serious breaches of discipline occurred, it would be 
wrong on our part to ignore them. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


[NO VICTIMIZATION, ONLY WORK] 


You Said It 

By LAXMAN 



We were assured there wouldn’t be victimisation — and yet 
it has been nothing but work, work, work since returning to duty! 

(From The Times of India, 26 July 1960, p. 1) 


660 . Letter. 
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266. To Sham Nath 661 


22 July 1960 

My dear Mr. Mayor, 

Thank you for your letter of July 22 sending me a copy of a resolution adopted at 
a meeting of the citizens of Delhi on the 19th July. 662 

I should like to express my warm appreciation of the efforts of the citizens 
committee that you formed to meet the threat of the general strike. Your committee, 
and indeed the citizens of Delhi, are to be congratulated in meeting this emergency 
with enthusiasm and goodwill. 

It has struck me that it would be an admirable thing if we could use this 
enthusiasm of our citizens for effective constructive work for the good of Delhi. 

Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


267. To Darbara Singh 663 


23 July 1960 

My dear Darbara Singh, 664 

I have your letter of July 22nd. I am glad to learn of the good work done by 
members of Congress Committees during this general strike period. I wish that 
this energy could be shown in normal tines also in doing constructive work. 

I was very sorry to learn of the death of five of your volunteers while patrolling 
the rail track. I hope you will convey my deep sympathy to their families. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


661. Letter. 

662. The Times of India reported on 20 July 1960 that the Citizen’s Committee formed by Sham 
Nath, the Mayor of Delhi, to meet the challenge of the general strike had prescribed certain 
do s and don ts for the citizens. The Do’s were: “Keep the peace in your area; Address your 
letters correctly; Help volunteers in your area; Help in protecting public property: Economise 
in the use of fuel and water; and Travel only when necessary.” The Don’ts were: “Do not 
increase the prices; Do not purchase articles unnecessarily; Do not gather just for fun; and 
Do not spread rumours.” 

663. Letter. 

664. President, Punjab Pradesh Congress Committee. 
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[STRIKING IN THE WRONG DIRECTION] 



(From The Times of India, 13 July 1960, p. 1) 


268. To Vishnu Sahay 665 

You spoke to me at the Cabinet meeting today about the disciplinary action that 
was being taken against a large number of Government employees on account of 
the strike. I think that it is necessary that we take this action. But it is equally 
necessary that we do not over-do this. Also that whatever has to be done should 
be done quickly. 

2. Our general approach has been indicated. But it makes a great deal of 
difference as to how such instructions are implemented. Broadly speaking, we 
should punish the people who really have done mischief, and we should avoid the 
punishment of large numbers. Even in cases of conviction, where this is for a 
technical offence, a review may be made. 

3. I suggest that you write to the Heads of Departments to deal with this 
matter with sympathy and expedition and not wait for reports from State 
Governments, unless this is considered absolutely necessary. 

4. It is a bad thing for thousands of persons being kept in jail for indefinite 
periods. 


665. Note, 25 July 1960, copied to G.B. Pant and G.L. Nanda. 
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[THERE IS MISCHIEF IN THE WORDING] 

You Said it 


By LAXMAN 



You are worrying without reading it fully—' “Those who are guilty 
of having done wrong against the nation will be punished..." ... is not a 
general policy, it applies only to those strikers! 

(From The Times of India, 23 July 1960, p. 1) 

5. I enclose a letter I have received today from the Central Jail, Delhi. I 
cannot give an interview to him, but I do want all these matters to be expedited. 


269. ToV.V.Giri 666 


My dear Giri, 667 


25 July 1960 


I have just received your letter of the 23rd July. I can assure you that none of us 
here wants to be vindictive in this matter of the general strike, and I should like a 
sympathetic approach to be made. Those who were responsible for sabotage or 
violence, of course, have to be dealt with. Some others also have misbehaved 


666. Letter. 

667 . The Governor of Kerala. 
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[A SYMPATHETIC WHIPPING] 


Return Of The Prodigal 



[On the left: G.B. Pant] 

(From Shankars Weekly , 31 July 1960, p. 7) 


badly. For the rest, there is no desire to punish them. But it takes a little time to 
sort out things and, to some extent, State Governments are responsible. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


270. CWC Resolution 668 

1 . The Working Committee have 669 noted with regret that certain organisations 
issued a call for a general strike of all employees of the Central Government on 
the ground that they were dissatisfied with the decisions of the Pay Commission. 
This Pay Commission, presided over 670 by a Judge of the Supreme Court, had 


668. Resolution adopted by the CWC, 28 July 1960. Congress Bulletin , July-August 1960, 
pp. 342-344. For changes from Nehru’s draft of the previous day, see below. 

669. “has” instead of “have.” 

670. “presided” instead of “presided over.” 
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considered all aspects of the salaries and allowances of Government employees 
and given a well considered report which Government had, in the main, accepted 
and are giving effect to. In the opinion of the Committee, the challenge to the 
recommendations 671 of such a high level Pay Commission was not proper, and it 
was right for the Government to adhere to decisions based on the Pay Commission’s 
Report. 

2. The general strike was, in its very nature, not a normal industrial dispute, 
but had a political aspect and inevitably caused great inconvenience to the public 
and heavy loss to the exchequer. Such a general strike raises vital issues which 
affect the Government, the public generally and those who participate in the 
strike. Because of such widespread and harmful consequences, a general strike 
of this kind cannot be accepted as a proper method of settling any dispute. It 
was, therefore, right and inevitable for the Government to declare the strike illegal. 
Even though the strike lasted only five days, it caused great loss to the public and 
to the employees of Government who participated in it. 

3. The Committee have noted that the general public disapproved of the 
strike, and that a number of employees’ organisations, as well as a considerable 
majority of Government employees, did not participate in the strike and continued 
to discharge their duties with loyalty and efficiency. The Committee would like to 
express their appreciation of all such organisations and employees for their 
adherence to duty in spite of pressures exercised against them. The Committee 
further express their gratification at the large numbers of volunteers from the 
public all over India who offered their services during the strike period and thus 
enabled the essential services to be carried on. Congressmen and Congress women 
throughout India deserve special credit for the way they served during this period 
of emergency. 672 

4. In the course of the strike, there were many acts of sabotage and 
misbehavior, and it is necessary that adequate action should be taken by the 
Governments concerned to punish such acts. At the same time, any large scale 
punishment of employees who were misled into participating in the strike, should 
be avoided. It should always be the policy of Government to develop harmonious 
relations in the Government services and to promote the well-being of its 
employees. But Government employees have also to remember that they have 
certain special obligations to the public which demand loyal and efficient service. 

671. to challenge the recommendations” instead of ‘‘the challenge to the recommendations. 

672. Instead ot this paragraph, the paragraph 3 in the draft resolution read: “The Committee 
realises that a considerable majority of government employees did not participate in the 
strike and continued to discharge their duties with loyalty and efficiency. The Committee 
would like to express its appreciation of all such employees as well as of the large numbers 
of volunteers from the public all over India who offered their services during the strike 
period and thus enabled the essential services to be carried on.” 
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[THE PEACE OF THE AGITATION] 


You Said It 

By LAXMAN 



‘ Where's everybody? I did insist on a peaceful agitation but not that peaceful . ’ 

(From The Times of India, 28 June 1960, p. 1) 

By virtue of their service, they cannot be placed in the same category as normal 
industrial employees. Any step that is harmful to the public and is injurious from 
the point of view of the general good, is a denial of those obligations and should 
not be permitted. A general strike which is meant to paralyse the life of a nation 
must necessarily be ruled out as a type of action even for the redress of grievances. 
Essential Government services, as well as other essential services necessary for 
the normal life of the community, have to be maintained, and no interference with 
them can be permitted. 

5. It should be clearly laid down that such stoppages of work in essential 
services are not permissible. At the same time, steps should be taken to evolve a 
machinery for the settlement of such disputes as may arise. The objective aimed 
at should be to create conditions which are conducive to the maintenance and 
improvement of discipline and efficiency; and which provide adequate means for 
consultation, negotiation, redress of grievances and settlement of disputes. 
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6. The Committee recommend this approach to Government so that public 
work may be done with efficiency, the well-being of the employees properly 
attended to, and harmonious relations established in all Government services. 

271. To Mohanlal Sukhadia 673 


29 July 1960 


My dear Sukhadia, 

I have your letter of July 27, which I have read with much interest. I must 
congratulate you and your administrative apparatus for the way they dealt with 
the strike situation with efficiency. I am particularly interested to learn from your 
letter of the response of the Panchayat Samitis and Zilla Parishads and the help 
they gave. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


272. To B. Shiva Rao 674 


30 July 1960 

My dear Shiva Rao, 

Your letter of July 30. 1 do not propose to make any statement on the subject of 
the strike in the Lok Sabha. The Home Minister is likely to make this statement. 
The matter, of course, will probably come up on more than one occasion before 
Parliament. 

I am sending your letter with its enclosure to Pantji. 

As for inviting Mr. Houghton, if necessity arises, we shall do so. But I do not 
think there is much point in his discussing this matter with our High Commissioner 
in London or in his coming here suddenly. We are ourselves giving a good deal of 
thought to these questions, and there is an abundance of information here about 
the British practice in these matters. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


673. Letter. File No. 17 (398)/60-62-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

674. Letter. 
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(r) Social Groups 

273. To Kushak Bakula: Buddhist Vihara in Delhi 675 

9 June 1960 

Dear Shri Bakula, 

I have your letter of the 2nd June. 

On enquiry I found that the construction of the rest house for Budhhists has 
already begun and indeed is now about four feet above the plinth level. 676 There is 
thus no question of laying the foundation stone. When the building is ready, we 
can have an opening ceremony. 677 

As was explained to you, our Government’s funds are not used for putting 
up temples and the like. Therefore, although the plan we approved of includes a 
temple, the actual construction is at present confined to the other parts of the 
building only. I think you told me that some other arrangements will be made for 
collecting funds for the temple. As soon as this is done construction of this will 
also begin. 678 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

274. To B.C. Roy: Rehabilitation Strains 679 

11 June 1960 

My dear Bidhan, 

^ou will remember that soon after I met you here in Delhi I went abroad and was 
away for about a month. On my return I was in Delhi for about three days or so 
and then went to Poona for the AICC meeting. Since my return I have been trying 
to pick up old threads. 

I find from a talk I have had with Asoke 680 that the situation in regard to 
rehabilitation of displaced persons in Bengal has deteriorated and the relations 
between the West Bengal Government and our Ministry of Rehabilitation are, to 
put it mildly, strained. Further, that you are much put out by various things 
connected with this matter. 


675. Letter. File No. 2 (314)/59-67-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

^76. A rest house and temple in Delhi for the Buddhists of Ladakh. 

677 • Nehru declared open the Buddhist Vihara in Delhi on 24 February 1963. 

678. See also items 277 and 285. 

679. Letter. 

680 . Asoke Kumar Sen. 
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I am much distressed to learn this. I had no particular indication of this when 
you met me at the end of April and gave me an account of your visit to 
Dandakaranya. In the nature of things, this subject of displaced persons is a 
difficult and delicate one and the burden of it chiefly falls upon you and your 
Government, although necessarily this is also the responsibility of the Government 
of India. 

My broad approach to this question has been more or less as follows and I 
think that that represents the Government of India’s approach: 

( 1 ) It is very harmful for the people concerned to keep them in camps on the 
dole. This kind of thing has to be done for a while because help has to be given. 
But the longer such camps with doles are carried on, the more psychological 
harm is done to the people living there. Therefore, it is of the utmost importance 
to make other arrangements of rehabilitation etc. and not to carry on with these 
camps. This is not merely a question of saving money, but much more so of 
saving people. I would not mind spending more money on more positive ways of 
rehabilitation. 

I have not closely followed what has been done during the last many years 
for rehabilitation, even though I have kept in touch with it. I have no doubt that 
we have made many mistakes and wasted a good deal of money without obtaining 
adequate results. Those results can only be measured in terms of effective 
rehabilitation. 

(2) It seems to me obvious that we cannot throw out people on the street. 
Our responsibility continues till we do something for them. But in view of 
expressions from people who are interested in the continuation of the camps and 
the consequences of this continuation on the displaced persons themselves, there 
grows a great resistance to a closure of the camps. We should, therefore, take up 
a fairly strong line that the camps have to be closed. Otherwise, nothing will 
move and the problem will become more and more difficult. But always it has to 
be remembered that we cannot rid ourselves of these responsibilities by merely 
throwing people out. 

(3) The Government of India cannot deal with this problem of the East 
Bengal displaced persons except with the full cooperation and goodwill of the 
West Bengal Government. Indeed, I would hesitate to take any step there unless 
it had your approval. That is not merely for personal reasons, but the fact that 
you and your Government have to face the consequences of any step that is 
taken. 

These have been my basic approaches to this problem. Perhaps, some of us 
did not apply our minds to each aspect of this problem as much as we might have 
done. We were busy enough otherwise and there was a natural attempt at escapism 
which sought justification in the thought that it was being dealt with by your 
Government as well as our Ministry of Rehabilitation. 

Apart from the day to day problems, Dandakaranya became the chief symbol 
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of rehabilitation. There was trouble there and probably much mishandling. 
Nevertheless, when you went there and told us of your impressions, I felt happier. 
In spite of the difficulties and possible delays, Dandakaranya was a suitable place. 
The problem before us was then how to remove these difficulties and expedite 
the work that was being done there. 

During the very few days I was here after my return from Europe and before 
1 went to Poona, there was a meeting of the Rehabilitation Committee of the 
Cabinet where some broad questions were brought up. At that meeting I think 
that we agreed to what had been previously decided upon, that we should make 
every effort to close these camps. No precise date was given. In fact, it was 
hinted that if necessary the previous date should be extended. The main stress 
was that we should aim at closing them rapidly. As for the Dandakaranya, we 
accepted what we thought were your proposals and that the matter should be 
finalised after consultation with you. 

The whole object of this approach was to strengthen your hands in dealing 
with the situation and to remodel Dandakaranya in accordance with your own 
wishes. I do not know what has been done in this matter, but my talk with Asoke 
Sen today has disturbed me and it seems to me that there is a great deal of 
misunderstanding somewhere. I can assure you that I would be no party to 
decisions which are opposed, in any basic way, to your thinking in the matter 
because necessarily it is you who has to carry this burden. 

It would be a good thing if you could come over to Delhi for a day or two so 
that we might have a talk about these matters. When you came last, i.e. at the end 
of April, you only mentioned to me of your visit to Dandakaranya and said nothing 
about other questions. I shall be in Delhi, I think, almost continuously for the 
next two weeks except for the 21st, 22nd and 23rd June. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


275. To B.C. Roy: Dandakaranya 681 


11 June 1960 


My dear Bidhan, 

This morning I wrote to you about the rehabilitation of displaced persons from 
East Bengal. 682 1 have now received your letter of the 6th June about Dandakaranya. 


681. Letter. 

682. See item 274. 
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Broadly speaking, I agree with your approach. I do think that we should make 
every effort to push this scheme forward. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


276. To Mehr Chand Khanna: Improve Dandakaranya 
Rehabilitation 683 

11 June 1960 

My dear Mehr Chand, 684 

I had earlier today sent you a copy of a letter I had addressed to Dr. B.C. Roy. 685 
I got rather an alarming report about public reactions and more especially Dr. 
Roy’s feelings in regard to rehabilitation and what we were doing. I thought, 
therefore, that I should write to him frankly and invite him to come here if he 
can. 

Apart from the other issues involved, one thing is quite clear — Dandakaranya 
scheme has to be proceeded with efficiently and with drive. It appears that some 
progress has been made there under the new conditions. Even so, I do not know 
if the speed of work is fast enough. A scheme like this requires the biggest type 
of executive administrators with a large measure of autonomy. It cannot be merely 
dealt with as a side issue. Among other things I have found a general complaint 
about lack of water which comes in the way of developments and rehabilitation. 
That means a concentration of water supply through tube wells or whatever 
other means may be available. 

It would be a good thing if you could have a note on Dandakaranya prepared. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


683. Letter. 

684. The Union Rehabilitation Minister 

685. See item 274. 
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277. To K.C. Reddy: Buddhist Vihara 686 


15 June 1960 

My dear Reddy, 

I paid a visit today with your Engineer to the Rest House that is being built for the 
Ladakh Buddhists etc. on the banks of the Jumna. 687 I am glad I went there 
because that gave me a much better idea of the structure than maps and charts 

could give. 

I am convinced now that it would not be right to put up this structure in 
phases. The whole thing must be taken in hand and finished in one phase. If we 
do not do this, we shall have this half-finished building giving little accommodation 
and rather unsightly as unfinished buildings are. Also, to leave out the central 
part, which includes a temple, would also give a bad look to the whole place. 
Once we deal with the so-called first phase only, there is bound to be considerable 
delay in starting afresh. 

Therefore I am quite clear that this entire building should be completed as 
soon as possible, both the double storeys and temple, hall, library, etc. The money 
involved is not much. 

The question of the cost of the temple arises as we had said that this should 
not come out of Government funds. Looking at the building and the charts, I find 
that what you have included in the temple is also a big hall, library and another 
room. These are no essential parts of the temple and even if there was no temple, 
you would have these halls and library. Therefore you should exclude the cost of 
these from that of the temple. I asked the Engineer how much this would be. He 
replied that roughly it would be fifty-fifty, that is, the temple itself would cost 
about half the sum. The estimated cost of the temple has been given to me as Rs. 
1,04,540/-. Roughly, therefore, if you exclude the hall, library etc., the actual 
cost of the temple would be about Rs. 50,000/- or, say, Rs. 55,000/-, certainly 
not more. We have to raise this sum of fifty or fifty-five thousand from sources 
other than those of Government. I shall do that and I can give you an assurance 
or guarantee. If you want a part of that money previously, I can send that to you 
also within two or three weeks. 688 

Therefore, please issue orders that the whole structure should be dealt with 
at one and the same time and there should be no phasing. This should include the 
double-storeys as well as the temple etc. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


686. Utter. File No. 2 (314)/59-67-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

687. See also item 273. 

688. See also item 285. 
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[IT’S ALL IN THE CENSUS] 

You Said It 


By LAXMAN 



numbered for purposes of taking census. 

(From The Times of India , 6 June 1960, p. 1) 


278. To G.B. Pant: Language and Census 689 


My dear Pantji, 


16 June 1960 


I enclose a copy of a letter I have received from Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, in 
which he suggests that in the coming census, column giving information about 
the mother tongue should not be included. 690 Last year Partap Singh Kairon had 
written to us on the same subject. 691 So had Giani Kartar Singh. Your Ministry 
had sent them replies that it would be undesirable to treat the Punjab as a special 
case by leaving out this column. For various purposes, knowledge of the mother 
tongue was considered as an essential part of the information to be collected by 
the Census. 


689. Letter. File No. 2 (316)/59-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

690. See Appendix 30. 

69 1 . See S WJN/SS/50/item 79. 
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I suppose that this answer was the only one that could be sent, though I 
realise that in the existing state of affairs in the Punjab the information obtained is 
likely to be grossly exaggerated. However, I am sending this letter to you for 
your consideration. 692 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


279. To Gopichand Bhargava: Retain Language Column in 
Census 693 


16 June 1960 

My dear Gopichandji, 

I have your letter of June 14th about the column “Mother Tongue” in Census 
Rolls. 694 Last year Partap Singh Kairon also wrote on this subject. 695 So also Giani 
Kartar Singh. 

The answers sent by the Home Ministry then, after consulting the Census 
Commissioner, were that it was difficult to omit this column especially for Punjab. 
Normally speaking, this information is considered necessary for various purposes 
and the census would be incomplete without it. 

I realise fully the importance of what you have written and the danger of 
inflated figures being given and communal feelings being aroused at the present 
moment in the Punjab. I am sending your letter to our Home Minister, Shri Govind 
Ballabh Pant. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

280. Rehabilitation of Displaced Persons 696 

Note on talks about rehabilitation of displaced persons 
from East Pakistan and, more particularly, about the Dandakaranya Scheme 

A meeting was held in the afternoon of June 16, 1960 in the Prime Minister’s 
room. Apart from the Prime Minister, those present were: 

W. See G.B. Pant’s reply, 22 June 1960, Appendix 42. 

693. File No. 2 (316)/59-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

694. See Appendix 30. 

695. See SWJN/SS/50/item 79. 

696. Note, 17 June 1960. 
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Dr. B.C. Boy, Chief Minister of West Bengal, 

Shri P.C. Sen, Minister, West Bengal, 

Shri Asoke K. Sen, Union Law Minister, and 

Shri Mehr Chand Khanna, Union Minister of Rehabilitation. 

In the course of these discussions, the under-mentioned points were referred to 
and the recommendations herein made were agreed to. 

2. The problem of rehabilitation of East Bengal refugees, more especially 
those who are at present in camps, is an urgent one and every attempt should be 
made to expedite its solution. Every delay is harmful to the displaced persons and 
involves heavy expense. This problem has been tackled in the past few years and 
a great deal of work has been done towards rehabilitation. In many cases that 
rehabilitation has not been complete, and it may be said that some of these persons 
are only partly rehabilitated, even though the Rehabilitation Departments have 
discharged their primary duty in regard to them. 

3. The case of those still in camps stands on a separate footing. Till now 
these people have lived, sometimes for years, in these camps on assistance in the 
shape of doles, etc. and apparently they have done no or very little productive 
work of any kind. Even where some work may have been done, this was done 
privately by individuals, while they continued living in camps and were assisted 
fully by Government. This long residence in camps without proper work is 
demoralising for those who have to suffer it and creates grave social problems 
for them as well as for the State. The general principle in the case of such camps 
should have been that some productive work should be given to them. Such 
work keeps up morale to some extent and reduces expenditure. However, for 
various reasons, this was not found possible in the past except perhaps to a very 
small extent. It is now urgently necessary that the people in these camps should 
be rehabilitated. That process of rehabilitation will take some time before it is 
completed, but the beginnings of it should be made very early. Indeed, the 
population of the camps has been reduced considerably in the last year or so. The 
aim should be now to transfer these people to productive work leading to 
rehabilitation and the closure of all such camps. 

4. While it may be possible to rehabilitate some of them in other ways and 
at other places, the major opportunity for doing this is provided by the 
Dandakaranya Scheme. This is dealt with later in this note. The final completion 
of full rehabilitation of all displaced persons may still take some considerable 
time, but with the closure of all camps as they exist today and the full working of 
the Dandakaranya Scheme, the work of the Central Ministry of Rehabilitation will 
be largely completed. This Ministry should, therefore, aim at completing this 
major work within a year or, at the most, fifteen months. The various activities 
of this Ministry which may still remain uncompleted then should then be transferred 
to other Ministries or Departments of the Government of India or the Government 
of West Bengal, as found suitable. 
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[CARRYING MEHR CHAND KHANNA TO DANDAKARANYA] 

Big Game 



The high-level decision on the implementation of the 

Dandakaranya scheme envisages among other things greater and closer 
consultations with the W. Bengal Govt. 

[From left: B.C. Roy, Mehr Chand Khanna, A.K. Sen, Nehru] 

(From Shankar’s Weekly , 26 June 1960, p. 11) 

5. In regard to the rehabilitation of displaced persons from East Pakistan in 
West Bengal, the Central Ministry of Rehabilitation will seek the cooperation of 
the West Bengal Government and work in concert with that Government. In 
furtherance of this, the Chief Minister of West Bengal should be requested, 
whenever possible, to attend the meetings of the Rehabilitation Committee of the 
Central Cabinet. The Rehabilitation Ministry will further keep in full touch with 
the Rehabilitation Dept of the West Bengal Government. 

6. Dandakaranya. This project was started specially to provide opportunities 
for the rehabilitation of displaced persons from East Pakistan. The project, however, 
is a very big one and involves the development of a large area. Although this area 
is sparsely populated, there is a considerable local population, about half of whom 
are Adivasis. Their interests have to be safeguarded, whatever further developments 
might take place. 

7. Apart from this protection of Adivasi interests, the first priority in 
Dandakaranya is the rehabilitation of displaced persons, more particularly those 
at present in camps. Later, as the scheme develops, others may also come in. 
Indeed, long after the problem of displaced persons has been settled, the 
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Dandakaranya Scheme will still be progressing and developing. At present the 
administrative control of this scheme is under the Union Ministry of Rehabilitation. 
When that Ministry ceases to exist in a year or so, this administrative control will 
have to be transferred to some other Ministry of the Government of India. It is 
desirable, however, for this project to develop under an autonomous authority 
and not be dependent on too much departmental control. It may be necessary 
later even to have a statutory authority for this purpose. But for the present this 
does not appear to be feasible though a considerable measure of autonomy should 
be given to the authority controlling it. 

8. The Dandakaranya Development Authority should be reconstituted as 
follows: 

(1) A whole time Chairman. 

(2) The Chief Secretary of Madhya Pradesh. 

(3) The Chief Secretary of Orissa. 

(4) The Chief Secretary of West Bengal. 

(5) The Chief Administrator of the Authority. 

(6) A representative, particularly in charge of tribal affairs (this will be 
nominated by the Central Ministry of Home Affairs). 

(7) A representative of the Government of India (Ministry of Rehabilitation). 

9. The Chairman should be chosen with care and should be a person of 
outstanding ability in regard to the problems facing the Authority. The Authority 
should have a measure of autonomy granted to it and should prepare a broad Five 
Year Plan for the development of the area. Further, it should prepare a more 
detailed and specific Plan for the year. The Authority should also prepare its own 
budget which should be approved of by the Government of India. The Authority 
may make minor adjustments within the allocations made in the budget. Major 
changes in the budget will, however, require the prior approval of the Government 
of India. 

10. The Plan of the Authority should aim at the general development of the 
area and the rehabilitation of the displaced persons. Every attempt should be 
made to utilise these displaced persons in the work of development so that they 
may begin to earn in the process of rehabilitation. As their earning power may be 
limited to begin with, maintenance subsidies to the extent necessary may be 
provided for a certain initial period. These displaced families may be employed on 
all development work in the area and, more particularly, on such work as is 
connected with their own rehabilitation. 

1 1 . The first priority of persons taken to Dandakaranya for rehabilitation will 
be of those who are at present in camps in West Bengal. These people will be 
provided with shelter, necessary amenities and work pending full rehabilitation. 
This rehabilitation will be chiefly of agriculturists on land, but in order to build up 
an integrated community, skilled workers, artisans, etc. should also be invited 
and provided for. Where such skilled workers, artisans, etc. are not available 
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among those at present in camps in West Bengal, other displaced persons who 
are skilled workers may be brought to Dandakaranya and employed there. Such 
other displaced persons should not exceed ten per cent of the total brought over, 
till the full number in camps has been provided for. 

12. After the camp population has thus been provided for and settled in 
Dandakaranya, the case of other displaced families who have thus far been only 
partially rehabilitated, will be considered for settlement in Dandakaranya. At a 
future stage, there may be opportunities of settling even people who are not 
displaced persons in Dandakaranya. But this will have to be considered at a later 
stage. To repeat, the first priority in Dandakaranya will be for those displaced 
families who are at present in camps in West Bengal. Later other displaced persons 
will be considered. And later still, such others for whom there may be room and 
opportunity there. The object should always be to build up integrated communities 
which can develop both agriculturally and industrially and meet their own needs. 

13. The work of rehabilitation involves, in addition to the official approach, 
a human approach. It can only be satisfactorily done with the cooperation of all 
concerned, including specially the displaced persons themselves. Officers 
employed should thus be specially chosen from the point of view of this human 
approach, apart from efficiency. 

14. The Dandakaranya Project covers two States, those of Madhya Pradesh 
and Orissa. The West Bengal State is intimately concerned because people from 
that State will be sent to Dandakaranya. It is necessary, therefore, that there 
should be full cooperation between these three States as well as the Government 
of India. It is for this purpose that the three Chief Secretaries have been included 
in the Dandakaranya Development Authority. It is hoped that the three Chief 
Ministers of these States will also meet from time to time to give their advice to 
the Development Authority. 


281. To Mehr Chand Khanna: Experts for Dandakaranya 697 

18 June 1960 

My dear Mehr Chand, 

I enclose a letter I have received from Ila Palchoudhuri, M.P. 698 In a sense, we 
have made provision now for non-camp people also to go to Dandakaranya in 
certain small numbers if they are required there as technicians, experts, etc. 

There is one point that Ila Palchoudhuri says, which does require attention. 
If we are to build an integrated community anywhere, we have to provide it not 

697. Letter. 

698. Ila Pal Choudhuri, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Nabadwip-SC, West Bengal. 
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only with some people knowing special trades etc., but also a sprinkling of people 
who might be called leaders, that is, educated men. Not many are needed, but a 
few might make a difference. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


282. To G.B. Pant: Adivasis in Dandakaranya Scheme 699 

20 June 1960 

My dear Pantji, 

Your letter of June 19th about the Dandakaranya scheme. I want to confirm that 
the previous decision to the effect that 25% of the reclaimed land should go to 
Adivasies holds. This, in fact, was mentioned in the course of our talks and no 
one challenged that position. 

I am glad that Nainital is suiting you. I am going tomorrow to Surat in Gujerat 
and am returning on the evening of the 23rd. On the 2nd July I shall go to 
Srinagar and Ladakh, etc., for about a week. 

The President left this morning for the Soviet Union and soon after the Vice- 
President was sworn in to perform the duties of the President. Dr. Radhakrishnan 
has informed us that he does not wish to take advantage of the provision in the 
Constitution about emoluments, etc., for this period. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


283. To N.R. Pillai: Welfare of Tibetan Refugees 700 

I have had a talk with Mrs. Freda Bedi 701 this evening about the Tibetan refugees 
camps. While on the whole we have done a good piece of work there, some 
things she told me have rather disturbed me. These relate to some recent 
developments or instructions sent from our Ministry. 

2. One is the order that all the new refugees, without any screening, should 
be sent on somewhere for road-making etc. This seems to me unwise and 


699. Letter. File No. 13/7/60-Pub. I, MHA. Also available in JN Collection. 

700. Note, 24 June 1960. 

701. Social worker, associated with the Central Social Welfare Board; worked for the rehabilitation 
of Tibetan refugees in India. 
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impracticable. These refugees differ greatly, and to treat them as if they were all 
alike, is not at all wise. There are, I suppose, senior Lamas, junior Lamas, people 
totally unused to any physical work etc. Apart from this, I suppose, some kind of 
screening has always to be done to find out if they are real refugees or bogus 

ones. 

3. Sending people for road-making when they are entirely opposed to it, 
will probably create dis-affection in the road-making groups which have now 
settled down more or less. I was also told that the mortality rate increases. 

4. Then, the other question is of the reduction of rations for all these people. 
From what Mrs. Freda Bedi told me, they are actually going hungry and go out 
into the forest to forage for something to eat. Sometimes, they have picked up 
the wrong things and fallen ill because of this. Anyhow, we should give them 
enough to eat by any legitimate standard. 

5. 1 gathered that they are given mostly rice, and not wheat, although they 
prefer wheat. Rice is given because it is gift rice from Thailand or some other 
place. I think that it would be better to replace the rice by wheat which they 
prefer and which will be much more suited to them. 

6. These are just two or three things that struck me especially. There were 
other matters too which Mrs. Bedi mentioned to me. She is, I understand, going 
to our Ministry tomorrow. I hope that these particular matters, or any other 
important matters, would be noted and, where necessary, action taken immediately. 

1 do not want the fairly good record we have set up in our treatment of these 
refugees to be spoiled now by attempts at economy or lack of care. 

7. Mrs. Bedi is now leaving us and going back to her work in the Central 
Social Welfare Board. If possible, I should like to take advantage of her work in 
future. She knows these refugees and they have got to know her. Could we 
arrange with the Central Social Welfare Board to give her to us for two or three 
weeks at a time after suitable intervals? 


284. To Prakash Vir Shastri: Faridabad Clashes 702 


1 I960 

for siRcft #, 703 

*TT$T 30 ^ g?T faff I 3TFT g?T % fa if fafa 1 1 

^ far far fa tr fair ^ft \ 3ft? f i wrf fa ff # fan fafaffr 

* faff W TF fa# § fa fa # ffffF faff W, fa fa TITff ffaffffT 
^ if I fa, # # <$5 fffaf % fa 3 fa fat far fata^IT 3 


702. Utter. 

703. Independent, Lok Sabha MP from Gurgaon, Punjab. 
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^ tjth tfttt tit tt i 7w wr w# <# #?n# # t# # 7# «ft, tPsf 
yi# Tjf#% fjRTTT ^FTR T^TH#ft%T#TTlTFTRT3TcFt' , 3ftTTFTTFFIT 
# I #T tflRkl t TT ^frnf % TTT # f%TT I far # # jfirRT # #T =T?T T 3W 
FRWT f3TT aftT 3TTT TRT TT | TTTTj#TTT ftpr trt ; #T TI^TT 3T% TT7T 3>7 
3TRT M TTTTTT tJTT 3TTT# % TF TT-^TT? 

RTT FMT W I TT TTTSf 3RTTTTT % TT# Tf TTTFT # ^TFTT^frf ^ FTTT fa>TT #T TFT 

i|##l 

TFTTTTT TRftr TWT HT5T 3f T# 3TTTT % Hjf^T # TTT 

^P?ftr m HTTTT 1 1 *# TTST T# 3TTTT fo F^f # TTT TTT TF=FkTT 1 1 

T^FTTK TTt F 1 # TlpT TTt% 9 T TR# TTTTT 1 1 T§T ^ TTTR?# TFT FT TT, 4? 3 T# 
3^#cT Ft# # TT# # I TlfoTT 3FTT f$ TFT FFTf fTFR TTH 7 #T ^TTR T%, # TFT #T 
#T T# % TTT TF# I FTTTTT T#TT TF #TT f# T#TTTTT ## tW, #T # TFT i|3TT 
WT I TFT, TF TTT # TFFTT I ^Ft T|T TT #TT I f# Tj$ TFT # 5TTTT# #ft T# TT7 
f^R% % TTTTT #, 3# ^§T TTTTT Ft, #T TTT 3 TTTTR # I 
t TTTT #T # f#r TT$#T TT TFT f I 


3TJW 

H$6 

[Translation begins: 

1 July 1960 

Dear Shastriji, 705 

I have your letter of the 30th June. You have written about the refugees in Faridabad. 
I have met them many times before and explained it to them. The policy in regard 
to houses that has been adopted in Faridabad had been adopted in Delhi and other 
places also, and there was no major complaint. Well, whatever the matter with 
the houses, the refugees in Faridabad raised a storm two or three days back and 
people were killed. 706 At that time, even the houses were not being auctioned but 
some plots of vacant land which had nothing to do with those people. This had 
been properly explained to them and evidently everybody was agreeable. Yet the 
policemen present there were attacked and stones were thrown at them. One 


704. The Times of India of 1 July 1960 reported that on 29 June the Union Ministry of 
Rehabilitation prepared to auction some vacant plots of land in Faridabad. Refugees there 
protested, conflicted with the police, and four persons, including an assistant sub-inspector 
of police, were killed and 1 5 others injured. 

705. See fn 703 in this section. 

706. See fn 704 in this section. 
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Sub-Inspector got surrounded and perhaps, out of bewilderment, he fired from 
his pistol and one person was killed. Then that Sub-Inspector was shot dead by 
his own pistol. When the dead bodies were taken to the hospital, even there the 
refugees made attacks and shots were fired. 

This is a strange affair. And I do not understand how anybody can have any 
sympathy for them. I wonder what I can do in this matter. 

We have nurtured Faridabad with great effort. Many industries have been set 
up there and they were progressing all along. But if there are quarrels and 
disturbances of this kind there, then other people will be reluctant to go there. 
This will result in the decline of Faridabad, and the activity that has picked up 
there will be slowed down. It pains me very much that some refugees there 
should indulge in such activity which earns them and the country a bad name and 
because of which they themselves suffer. 

I am going to Kashmir tomorrow for a few days. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

Translation ends] 


285. To Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammed: A Kashmir 
Contribution to the Delhi Buddha Vihara 707 

15 July 1960 

My dear Bakhshi, 

You will remember that I spoke to you about the Ladakhi Buddhist Rest House or 
Vihara that we are constructing in Delhi. The Government of India is paying the 
cost of this which runs into, I believe, about 4 x h lakhs of rupees. But, according 
to our conventions, we do not wish to pay government money for the temple part 
of it. This will cost Rs. 50,000/-. We have, therefore, to raise Rs. 50,000/-. 708 
This should not be very difficult. 

I should like the Kashmir Government to contribute something to this sum. It 
does not really matter what it is, but the association of the Kashmir Government 
with this scheme is desirable. Would you let me know what you feel about it? 709 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

7 07. File No. 2 (314)/59-67-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

708. See item 277. 

709. See also item 289. 
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286- To B.D. Jatti: Settling Tibetans in Karnataka 710 


My dear Jatti, 711 


22 July 1960 


I had a visit this morning from Maurice Frydman 712 whom I have known for the 
last 25 or 30 years when he used to live with Gandhiji. Frydman brought me a 
letter from the Dalai Lama and made a proposal about the settlement of Tibetan 
refugees in a part of Mysore State. 

Thus far we had not thought at all of sending any of the Tibetan refugees to 
the South as this was considered unsuitable climatically. But I must confess that 
Frydman ’s proposal seems very attractive and offers a solution of a problem that 
has been troubling us a good deal. 

I understand that Frydman has seen you and discussed this matter with you. 
Further that you were agreeable to his proposal if the Government of India backed 
it. Frydman then went to the Dalai Lama and discussed this proposal with him. 
The Dalai Lama has written to me expressing his approval also. 

I suppose you know all about this proposal made by Frydman. Briefly, it is 
that the land round about Fraserpet which has been forest land in the past but a 
part of which has been cleared up should be used for the settlement of Tibetan 
refugees. This is at over 3000 ft altitude and about 3000 acres have thus far been 
cleared. There was a talk of settling refugees from Pakistan there but apparently 
this fell through. The climate, though very mild from Tibetan standards, would 
nevertheless be suitable. There is water and electricity available. The soil is good 
for agriculture and specially wheat, pulses, oilseeds, groundnuts, tobacco, etc. 
as well as perhaps for some varieties of cotton. Also for vegetable and fruit 
growing. Probably it is not quite so suitable for paddy unless there is some irrigation. 
It is possible to breed cattle and sheep. 

Timber is locally available for houses. The area is almost free of inhabitants. 

All this indicates that this area would be peculiarly suitable for these Tibetans. 
It is not good to spread them out in a large number of places and it would be far 
better for them to live together in some kind of a community life. They are 
mostly agriculturists and they would like to have land. No one knows how long 

they may have to stay in India. We must presume that their stay is more or less 
indefinite. 


I shall be grateful if you will let me know soon if you are agreeable to this 
proposal. If you are generally agreeable, then we shall send an officer from our 


710. Letter, copied to Subimal Dutt. 

711. The Chief Minister of Mysore. 

712. Polish engineer who came to India in the thirties; became a Hindu and was known as Swami 
Bharatananda. 
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External Affairs Ministry to have a look at this place and discuss the matter with 
you further. 

Subject to this, we would suggest your leasing this land to the Government 
of India on condition that if the Tibetans go away in the future, the land would 
revert to the Mysore Government. We shall, of course, bear all the expenses for 
necessary development of this land for the purpose aimed at. Probably it would 
be better if your Government did this work on our behalf and charged us for it. 

I am not writing to you at greater length now because, first of all, I should 
like to have your approval of this broad scheme. As soon as that comes, we shall 
go ahead in greater detail and discuss matters with you. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


287. To Subimal Dutt: Selecting the Haj Committee 713 

I think in selecting names for this Haj Committee we should be guided chiefly by 
the advice of Shri Hafiz Mohammed Ibrahim, our Minister of Irrigation & Power. 
If the Deputy Minister has any particular point in mind, she can discuss it with 
Hafiz Sahib. 

2. So far as Maulana Mohammad Mian Faruqi 714 is concerned, I think that 
he should be on the committee and Hafiz Sahib has recommended his name. I do 
not know how far it is true, as the Deputy Minister says, that he encouraged Shri 
Dayabhai [sic] Patel 715 to put questions. 716 In his own report to us Mohammed 
Mian had criticised to some extent the arrangements made for Indian pilgrims at 
Jeddah and he had given some specific instances. He told me that apart from 
what he had written in the report, he deliberately avoided saying anything publicly 
either in Saudi Arabia or in India. 


713. Note, 22 July 1960. 

See Appendices 85 (a) and 85 (b), notes dated 13 and 19 July 1960 by P.N. Kaul, 
Deputy Secretary, MEA, regarding the Central Haj Committee for 1960-61. 

7 14. Mohammad Faruqi Maulana; a prominent leader of Jamiat-Ulama-i-Hind from Allahabad; 
Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from UP, 1952-60. 

M5. Dahyabhai V. Patel, Rajya Sabha MP from Bombay, 1958-64. 

716. Lakshmi Menon had noted on 13 July 1960: “Regarding the existing members, personally, 
I am against Maulana Faruqi, as he was directly responsible for all the questions in the Rajya 
Sabha about our Mission in Jeddah and Haj pilgrims. I did not like the way he approached 
Shri Dayabhai Patel and others to ask questions while he himself absented from the House. 
In any case, there can be no harm if we replace him by a younger person, namely, Jamal 
Khwaja.” 
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3. In choosing members for the Haj Committee there is not much point in 
putting people in who are not interested in the Haj pilgrimage and who are not in 
touch with those who go there. 

4. Mohammad Mian has been sent by us more than once as a kind of 
Inspector. He knows Arabic well and is well acquainted with conditions there and 
among the pilgrims here. He should, therefore, prove a useful member of this 
committee even though he might have fallen out in some matter with our 
Ambassador. 

5. I suggest, therefore, that the list should be finalised keeping in view 
particularly Hafiz Sahib’s suggestions. Where necessary, either the Deputy Minister 
of some officer of our Ministry can discuss the matter with Hafiz Sahib. 


288. To Nareshchandra Singh: Sarangarh Tribals 717 

24 July 1960 

My dear Nareshchandraji, 718 

I have your letter of July 1 9th. I would like to visit Sarangarh and, more particularly, 
to meet the tribal people there. But it is difficult for me to give any kind of 
assurance at present. There is some chance even of my having to go out of India 
for a few days just about the time of the Dashera. 

However, I have noted down your request and shall keep it in mind. 

You can come and see me on almost any day as I am not going out of Delhi. 
Preferably you might see me on Sunday, 31st July, at 10 a.m. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


289. To K.C. Reddy: Kashmir Contribution to Buddha 
Vihara in Delhi 719 


24 July 1960 


My dear Reddy, 

Ghulam Mohammad Bakhshi, Prime Minister of Jammu & Kashmir State, has 
informed me that his State Government will make a contribution of Rs. 25,000/- 


717. Letter. 

7 1 8. (1908- 1987); the Minister of Tribal Welfare, Madhya Pradesh Government; former ruler of 
the Sarangarh princely state in Raigarh District. 

719. Letter. File No. 2 (314)/59-67-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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towards the construction of Ladakhi Buddhist Vihara in Delhi. 720 This money will 
go towards the construction of the temple part. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


290. To D.P. Karmarkar: Absurdity of Family Planning in 
Tribal Areas 721 

Recently I went to some tribal areas. I rather forget where this was. It may have 
been in Ladakh, or perhaps in some other part of India. The Deputy Commissioner 
there told me that he was getting bundles of material from the Family Planning 
Department. This was completely unsuited to the tribal areas. In fact, in most of 
these places there was hardly the question of limiting population as the rate of 
growth is very slow. Apart from this, the whole background is different and this 
literature or even certain tablets that were sent were completely useless. 

2. I suppose all this is sent through the State Governments. It might be 
well, however, to approach this question with a measure of intelligence i.e. not to 
distribute these where they are not needed. I should like you to draw the attention 
of the Family Planning Department to this. 

(s) Representative Institutions 

291 . To Subimal Dutt: Diwan Chaman Lall’s Foreign 
Travel 722 

I have received a letter from Diwan Chaman Lall 723 which I attach. From this it 
appears that he has already left for Europe. 

It is always difficult to say whether a particular visit of an M.P. to Europe or 
elsewhere can be considered “inescapable”. In a sense, practically nothing is 
inescapable. Diwan Chaman Lall has been an important Member of Parliament 
and is Chairman of a committee which he has formed. We have not taken any 
part in the work of this committee of Indian Parliamentarians, but we have not 


720. See also item 285. 

721. Note, 27 July 1960. File No. 28 (50)/58-60-PMS, Vol. II. Also available in JN Collection. 

722. Note, 6 June 1960. 

723. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Punjab. 
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come in their way either. 

In the circumstances I think that we should release some foreign exchange 
for Diwan Chaman Lall. How much this should be, it is a little difficult for me to 
say. The amount asked for, that is, £2,000 appears rather excessive. Perhaps it 
could be reduced by half. 


292. To Satya Narayan Sinha: Parliamentary 
Conventions 724 


30 June 1960 

My dear Satya Narayan, 725 
Your letter of June 28th. 

The points you have raised are or should be matters of convention and the 
best way for you to build up these conventions is in cooperation with the Speaker 
and the Chairman. 

The normal questions notice of which is sent to Parliament are requests for 
information. The Speaker may be pleased to admit them or not. Sometimes the 
Lok Sabha Secretariat sends notice of that question to the Ministry concerned 
even before the Speaker has admitted it. In fact, this is done to enable the Speaker 
to consider its admissibility. 

Apart from this normal method of addressing questions for inquiries, I take it 
that you are referring to some other method where a question has not been put in 
Parliament but an inquiry is addressed to a Ministry through the Lok Sabha 
Secretariat. If such an inquiry is so addressed, the Lok Sabha Secretariat can 
either send it to the Ministry concerned or ask the MP to deal directly with the 
Ministry. If the Lok Sabha Secretariat sends the inquiry to the Ministry, they 
should ask the Ministry to deal directly with the Member concerned in regard to 
the information required in this informal way. This would save the Lok Sabha 
Secretariat from carrying on correspondence with the Member on the one side 
and the Ministry on the other in regard to that inquiry. 

If, however, the inquiry is in the shape of a question in Parliament, then of 
course the Lok Sabha Secretariat has to deal with it. 

The point is that we should devise procedures by convention which are as 
simple as possible and which prevent too much roundabout writing. In the case 
of a request for information (otherwise than a question in Parliament) it is obviously 
simpler for the Member to deal directly with the Ministry concerned than to do so 
via the Lok Sabha Secretariat. This is not a question of challenging the right of 

724. Letter. 

725. Minister of Parliamentary Affairs. 
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the Lok Sabha Secretariat to enquire. They have every right to do so. But in such 
matters conventions are laid down to facilitate work and avoid duplication. 
Normally, therefore, it would not be a good thing for the Lok Sabha Secretariat to 
become the ordinary channel of correspondence between Members and 
Government departments. I agree that you may discuss this matter with the 
Speaker. 

In the papers you have sent me the question which was sent to the Ministry 
of Defence via the Lok Sabha Secretariat is on the face of it not one which 
should elicit a reply or the information asked for. If this matter had been brought 
up before me at an earlier stage I would have told the Defence Ministry to indicate 
that much of the information asked for was confidential. Obviously, we cannot 
give information about our cantonments or about proportion of officers and men. 

I am returning to you the papers you sent me. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


293. To Mohanlal Sukhadia: Panchayat Samitis 726 

Chashmashahi, 
Srinagar, 
6 July 1960 

My dear Sukhadia, 

Thank you for your letter of 3rd July sending me a note on the working of the 
Panchayat Samitis. 727 1 am very glad to find that considerable progress has been 
made by these Panchayat Samitis and, in particular that they have had the courage 
to levy taxes for some development work in their areas. I congratulate you on the 
success of these Samitis. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


"726. Letter. File No. 17 (398)/60-62-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
227. See Appendix 61. 
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294. To Y.B. Chavan: Dubious Choice for Rajya Sabha 728 

21 July 1960 

My dear Chavan, 

On my return to Delhi yesterday, I received the following telegram:- 

“It is the practice that only loyal citizens and men of distinguished career are 
nominated on the Rajya Sabha. Janab Y. Najmuddin who is likely to be 
nominated shortly is neither a loyal citizen of this great land nor having any 
distinguished career. He was one of the biggest financial supporters of Jinnah 
and has invested crores in Pakistani industries. Pray investigation and 
reconsideration. All India Pragati Mandal, Bombay.” 

I could not make out this telegram, and I did not know who this gentleman 
called Janab Najmuddin was. I enquired from Moraijibhai. 729 He told me that he 
was the son of the Mulla Sahib. 730 

I do not know if there is any intention on your part to make him your candidate 
for the Rajya Sabha. I rather doubt if he will be a desirable choice. Pantji and 
Moraijibhai are also of this opinion. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

(t) Judiciary 

295. To B.P. Sinha: Speeding Up Work 731 

15 June 1960 

My dear Chief Justice, 732 

Thank you for your letter of the 15th June. I am glad that the Conference of the 
Chief Justices of the State High Courts under your leadership has taken certain 
decisions for expediting work and clearing off arrears. 

I entirely agree with you that members of Government as well as others 
should not do anything to impair the dignity and prestige of the judiciary or in any 
way cast reflection on the Judges of the High Courts. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

728. Letter. 

729. Moraiji Desai. 

730. Syedna Taher Saifuddin. 

731. Letter. 

732. B.P. Sinha, Chief Justice of India. 
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(u) Media 

296. To N.R. Pillai: Scurrilous Writing 733 

I had not heard of this matter previously. 734 I entirely agree with you that we 
should not allow this to pass without taking action. The first step should be, as 
you suggest, that the Editors or other responsible representatives of these 
newspapers should be summoned. One thing is perfectly clear. The references to 
the External Affair Ministry in some of the reports are without foundation. Probably 
the other part of the story is also baseless. 

2. What we can do further in the matter will have to be considered. The 
Law Ministry has pointed out that under some Punjab Law which applies to Delhi 
also, it is possible for us to take action. 

3. What troubles me is the statement that the well-known Cairo newspaper 
“A1 Gamhouria” has reported some such story also. We might send for the U. A.R. 
Ambassador or Charge and tell him that we are much distressed at all this scurrilous 
gossip. We would like to take such steps as are legally possible for us against it, 
and we are fully examining this matter. We should ask him if it is true that “A1 
Gamhouria” had any such item of news and, if so, what action the Egyptian 
Government took in the matter. 


297. To Y.B. Chavan: No Time to Inaugurate Seminars 735 


27 July 1960 


My dear Chavan, 

Your letter of July 25, urging me to inaugurate a Seminar of Working Journalists 
in October next. I am afraid it is not possible for me to accept this invitation. I am 
not accepting any distant engagement because I do not know where I might be 
then. Apart from this, it does not seem to me proper for me to rush about India to 
inaugurate various functions. I realise the importance of working journalists and 
wish them success. But I do not realise the importance of my going all the way to 
Bombay to inaugurate a seminar. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


733. Note, 23 June 1960. File No. 21-C (40)-WANA/60, MEA. Also available in JN Collection. 

734. See Appendices 44 (a) and 44 (b). 

735. Letter. 
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298. At the Cabinet 1 


m. DEVELOPMENT 
(a) Economy 


Draft Outline of the Third 
Five Year Plan 

Cabinet held a general discussion regarding the approach to the Third Plan. It 
was decided that the objectives should be set out in clear and specific terms in 
the very beginning. The implications of the socialist pattern of society should be 
brought out and it should be emphasised that the objective was to bring about a 
new social order. 

2. In the course of discussion, a number of suggestions were made. These 
are summarised below under the appropriate heads: 

1 . Foreign Trade. 

Policies relating to export and import should be carefully reviewed, so that the 
country could earn the maximum foreign exchange from exports and could save 
the foreign exchange required for imports to the greatest extent possible. The 
following were among the suggestions made: 

(i) There was need for the utmost effort to increase exports, but the 
importance of exports was not yet adequately realised. Larger exports would 
involve a measure of sacrifice for the country as prices were bound to rise 
and the common man would be affected. These consequences would have 
to be faced. 

(ii) Reorientation of policy regarding trade arrangements was necessary so 
as to secure that payment for imports was made as far as possible in rupees. 
Against this view, it was pointed out that while balanced trade with different 
countries and areas was desirable, this could be attempted only within limits. 
What we required was machinery and capital goods. Even where purchases 
from abroad were paid in rupees, the payment, in essence, had to take the 
form of supply of goods. 

(iii) Suggestions had been made that exports should be subsidised, but this 
was a difficult idea to adopt. The State Trading Corporation had set up a 
fund to assist the export of those goods which faced serious competition. 
Some branches of the engineering industry had organised themselves for 


1* Minutes of Cabinet meeting, 5.30 p.m., 1 June 1960, chaired by Nehru. File: Cabinet 
Meetings from 1960, Confidential Section, Planning Commission. 
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exports and the prospects of exports in this field were bright. 

(iv) Whether exports should be undertaken at a loss required consideration. 
There could be some loss in some lines even for a period of two to three 
years, but thereafter the exports should get established. 

(v) There was need for greater control by Government of the export trade. 

(vi) At present the profits of foreign trade were not fully available to the 
community. The possibility of auctioning import licences should be examined. 
It was pointed out, however, that the bulk of imports were for Government 
projects or were licensed to users themselves. 

2. Private Sector and the Plan: 

In the course of a general review of the allocation between the public and the 
private sector in the proposals for the Third Plan, the following comments were 

made: 

(i) The allocation in the Plan for the private sector in the field of organized 
industry was proportionately too large. The Plan did not provide sufficiently 
for the “real” private sector, that is, small and middle enterprise, and was 
largely weighted in favour of “monopolists”. The Plan should be reoriented 
in the interest of small and middle enterprise. For instance, it was not correct 
to place the entire programme for aluminium production in the private sector. 

(ii) The public and the private sectors had to supplement each other. It had 
not, however, been possible to prevent some kind of monopoly interests 
growing up through the industrial development plans. For instance, in 
fertilisers, it was becoming difficult to achieve the target proposed for the 
public sector on account of difficulties in securing the necessary foreign 
exchange. Because of foreign collaboration being involved, it was the larger 
parties who could ordinarily take up the projects. Concentration of economic 
power was not desired, but in practice it tended to be accepted because 
production had to be secured. To avoid this, more and more stress had to be 
laid on the development of small and middle-sized enterprise. The approach 
should be to devise ways to encourage new enterprises to take new projects. 

(iii) The present industrial policy was the correct one to follow in the 
circumstances of the country. The public sector had a large responsibility in 
providing for power and transport. Whatever Government could usefully 
undertake should be done by it but what mattered most was production. One 
should not allow that to be held back for fear of private capitalists. Government 
had ample powers of control. Private undertakings could be acquired whenever 
Government wished to do so. Every available agency should be employed 
and all resources should be utilised. The resources available included not 
only finance, but also resources in initiative and organising capacity. What 
must be made sure of was that at every point the national interest was secured. 
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3. Reduction of inequalities: 

A point was made that the objective of socialism was to reduce inequalities in 
income and wealth, but the proposed Plan did not provide sufficiently for this. 
Such reduction was an “imperative” in the interests of stability in the country. 

4. Targets and Projects: 

It was pointed out that the draft Plan did not commit itself firmly to a target of 10 
million tons for steel. 

It was also suggested that in view of their importance there should be no 
uncertainty about the construction of the heavy compressor pumps and the second 
plate and vessel works as part of the Third Plan. 

5. Allocations: 

The following suggestions were made regarding the directions in which allocations 
should be increased so as to facilitate larger programmes: 

(i) The provision for small-scale industries should be substantially larger 
than in the Draft Outline. 

(ii) Generally, the Plan did not provide enough for Employment and Social 
Services. Provision for engineers and technicians should be made on a larger 
scale, having regard to the requirements of the expanding small-scale sector. 

(iii) The programme for primary education should be enlarged so as to ensure 
that the objective of free and compulsory education for the age group 6-11 
years was achieved in full and not only up to 80 per cent. 

(iv) There should be larger provision for scholarships for poor students. 

(v) Special provision should be made for projects to be undertaken in areas 
where conditions of chronic unemployment prevailed. 

(vi) There should be larger provision for housing for the poorer sections of 
the population. 

6. Educational policies: 

A suggestion was made that it was necessary to give a technical bias to the 
educational system at the lower levels. It was also suggested that there should be 
screening regarding admissions at the college and university levels. 

7. Suggestion for improving the presentation in the Draft Outline: 

In the course of discussion, it was suggested that achievements might be indicated, 
wherever possible, in terms of percentage increases, and that it would be sufficient 
to give statistics regarding actual or likely achievements for the first and second 
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Plans without necessarily referring to the initial targets. 2 

3. Summing up the discussion, the Prime Minister made the following 
suggestions: 

(i) The target for foodgrains should be placed at 100 million tons, which 
appeared to be adequate. If a higher target such as 100 to 105 million tons 
was proposed and was not reached, this would create a bad impression. 

(ii) The target for steel should be 10 million tons. Lags in respect of steel and 
power would delay growth. The production of capital goods should be 
accelerated to the maximum extent feasible. 

(iii) Looking at the Plan from the point of view of the poorer sections of the 
community, what mattered most was the provision of food, clothing, housing 
and education, specially technical education. These should be stressed in the 
Plan. In housing, there should be emphasis on the provision of cheap housing 
for low income groups. There should be provision for scholarships on a 
large scale and based, as far as possible, on merit. 

4. It was agreed that further meetings of the Cabinet to consider the Draft 
Outline would be held at 4 p.m. on June 9, 10 and 11. 

299. To Y.B. Chavan: Diesel Price and Fishing Trade 3 

7 June 1960 

My dear Chavan, 

I have your letter of the 2nd June about the fishing trade being hit by the recent 
increase in excise duty on diesel oil. I see from your letter that some of your 
Ministers are meeting our Food & Agriculture Minister as well as representatives 
of Finance. Unfortunately, the Finance Minister himself is away from India now. 

It is difficult for me to say anything definite on this subject because it is a 
complicated one and I am not adequately acquainted with the facts. All I can do 
is to forward your letter to the Finance Ministry and the Food & Agriculture 
Ministry. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. According to a note of 8 June 1960 by D.P. Chopra, Under Secretary, Cabinet Secretariat, 
G.B. Pant suggested amending this paragraph as follows: 

“In the course of discussion, it was suggested that achievements might be indicated, 
wherever possible, also in terms of percentage increases, and that it would be sufficient 
to give statistics regarding targets for the first, second and third Plans without necessarily 
referring to the corresponding achievements.” 

Nehru approved the same day. File No. 65/2/CF/60, Part III, Cabinet Secretariat. 

3. Letter. 
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300. At the Cabinet 4 

Draft Outline of the Third 
Five Year Plan 

Cabinet considered Planning Commission’s papers on (1) Reassessment of 
Financial Resources, (2) Comments and suggestions received on the Draft Outline 
of the Third Plan, and (3) Target for steel and the programme for the Bokaro 
Steel Plant. 

Initiating the discussion, the Prime Minister said that in a developing economy 
there was a tendency for resources to go up steadily. There was at present a 
certain amount of dynamism in the economy which should be reflected in our 
approach to the question of resources. Taking all the facts into account, it was 
desirable that the Draft should help to stimulate hope and confidence in the 
country s development. If one considered the various indicators of progress over 
the 15 years, 1950-51 to 1965-66, one got an optimistic impression of development. 

Referring to the approach in agricultural development, the Prime Minister 
suggested that the importance of better methods of farming, of improved 
implements, of organisation through cooperatives, of initiative being taken by the 
people in carrying out small irrigation, better ploughs and other schemes should 
be specially stressed. Permanent improvement would come from below and not 
merely through government agencies. 

The Prime Minister emphasised the need for including the Bokaro steel plant 
both from the point of view of the Third Plan and for future development. Without 
the Bokaro plant, it might become necessary to import steel to the extent of Rs. 
60 to 70 crores a year and, from a wider aspect, the stage of reaching self- 
sustaining growth might be postponed. 

Cabinet considered the proposals contained in Planning Commission’s paper 
on the steel target and the programme for the Bokaro steel plant and decided that 
the project should be included in the Third Plan and that early action should be 
taken to implement it. 

Cabinet considered the paper on ‘Reassessment of Financial Resources’ and 
noted that on the basis of revised estimates of receipts and expenditure there was 
likely to be a net addition of about Rs. 70 crores. 

Cabinet discussed the Resources estimates, and in particular, the possibility 
of obtaining for development a net addition to resources on account of repayment 
of loans by third parties, possible savings in the estimate of committed expenditure 


4. Minutes of Cabinet meeting, 4 p.m., 9 June 1960, chaired by Nehru. File: Cabinet Meetings 
from 1960, Confidential Section, Planning Commission. 
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under developmental heads, likely expansion and earnings from exports, the 
practical certainty of larger quantities of oil being discovered, the general tendency 
for resources to develop fairly rapidly and the savings which it should be possible 
to secure through economies in expenditure on construction. 

Cabinet also took note of the fact that the present estimates would be further 
reviewed in the course of the next few months in the light of discussions with 
States. Attention was invited to the fact that while internal resources would have 
to be found for the various programmes mentioned in the Draft Outline and for 
projects for which foreign exchange became available, it would be difficult at 
present to present a larger estimate of foreign exchange expenditure than had 
been indicated in the Draft Outline. 

Cabinet decided to consider further at its meeting on June 10 whether and to 
what extent there should be changes in the figures of overall outlay and resources 
presented in the Draft Outline. 

In the course of discussion the following aspects of the programmes for the 
Third Plan were briefly considered: 

(i) Specific provision should be made for certain essential schemes like the 
construction of storage for food grains; 

(ii) There should be a great deal of stress on community participation in 
agricultural programmes. Wherever there were overlapping provisions these 
should be specially scrutinised; 

(iii) Provision should be made for the production of crude oil and the provision 
of refining capacity in accordance with requirements assessed by the Planning 
Commission and the Ministry of Finance in consultation with the Department 
of Mines & Fuel; 

(iv) Programmes under education, e.g. primary and technical, had been 
accepted and, according to the final estimates resulting from the discussions 
with the States, the necessary resources would be provided when the Plan is 
presented in its final form; 

(v) The Ministry of Labour & Employment should work out a programme 
for providing technical training of a simple character for children who had 
received education up to the age of 11 years. At present there was no 
programme for the further training of children of that age. To begin with, the 
scheme might tee worked out for urban areas. 

(vi) It was suggested that in view of the progress already made in atomic 
energy and the importance of work in this field, provision should be made 
for projects to be agreed upon between the Planning Commission and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. It was pointed out that in addition to Rs. 75 
crores which were being provided for setting up a 300,000 k.w. natural 
uranium power plant along with the uranium mining and plutonium extraction 
plant, a further investment of about Rs. 3 1 crores would be required for a 
75,000 k.w. enriched uranium plant, provision for a larger plutonium extraction 
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plant and additional cost on account of the substitution of a 150,000 k.w. 
natural uranium plant for thermal station of the same capacity. 

Cabinet decided to continue consideration of the Planning Commission’s 
papers on the Draft Outline of the Third Plan at 4 P.M. on June 10, 1960. 


301. At the Cabinet 5 

Draft Outline of the Third 
Five Year Plan 

Cabinet continued consideration of the Draft Outline and the papers circulated by 
the Planning Commission. Cabinet also considered a further paper from the 
Planning Commission summing up the position regarding outlays and resources 
for the Third Plan in the light of the discussion in the Cabinet on June 9. This 
paper indicated that a net increase in resources of Rs. 100 crores was possible on 
the latest estimate made by the Working Group on Resources. If to this are added 
savings through economies in building costs and in non-Plan outlays, an upward 
revision in outlay of the order of Rs. 200 or 250 crores was possible. The 
programmes and targets accepted in the Draft Outline involved an increase of 
about Rs. 700 crores in the outlay figures. In these circumstances, there were 
two possible approaches. The first — Approach ‘A’ — was to retain the figures of 
outlays and resources shown in the draft Outline, while giving a clear indication 
that for projects for which external resources could be provided, the necessary 
internal resources would be made available, and also that for approved programmes 
and targets under education, agriculture, small industries, etc., the necessary 
internal resources would be found. The second — Approach ‘B’ — was to indicate 
a limited increase in the total outlay under the Plan with a view to providing for 
the Bokaro steel plant and some other essential items like construction of 
warehouses. The Planning Commission’s paper expressed the view that neither 
of these two approaches was free from difficulty and that, while a number of 
considerations pointed in favour of the first approach, the issue was essentially 
one to be determined on broad judgment in which arithmetic would not be the 
only consideration. 

Prime Minister said that the Finance Minister had been rightly anxious that 
there should be no large increase in outlays under the Plan without much greater 
scrutiny. The Finance Minister had specially in mind the initial estimates prepared 
by the Perspective Planning Division which had since been revised by the 

5. Minutes of Cabinet meeting, 4 p.m., 10 June 1960, chaired by Nehru. File No. 65/2/CF/60, 

Part III, Cabinet Secretariat. 
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Resources Working Group. There was not much difference between the Planning 
Commission’s new figures and those which had been adopted earlier: the new 
figures had resulted from reconsideration on the old basis. What was described 
as approach ‘B’ was only approach ‘A’ with a small addition. 

In the course of discussion, it was pointed out that on merits it would be 
reasonable to increase the outlay to the extent of about Rs. 250 crores. The 
acceptance of the Bokaro steel plant for the Plan would raise the question whether 
resources for this project had been provided in the scheme of allocations under 
the Plan. The additional commitment which was proposed for acceptance under 
approach ‘B’ was being balanced by a corresponding addition to resources. The 
strengthening of the Plan in respect of industrial development was a step in the 
right direction and would be generally welcomed. There was no conflict between 
the development of agriculture and the development of industry; indeed, the progress 
of agriculture and the rural economy would depend very largely on the adoption 
by agriculturists of an industrial outlook and what were essentially industrial 
techniques. 

Cabinet decided that approach ‘B’ should be adopted in the Outline. 

Cabinet next considered the draft prepared by the Planning Commission 
describing the objectives of development and the content of the socialist pattern 
of society. In the course of discussion, the suggestion was made that the Draft 
Outline should make it clear that planning was concerned not only with targets of 
production and with standards of consumption, but also with certain social values 
in the life of the community. Reference was made to such aspects as simplicity, 
austerity, and national discipline and, generally, the place of human values in 
economic and social development. Cabinet agreed that the outline should bring 
out the fact that the aim of the Plan was to provide basic necessities to all persons, 
more specially, food, supply of drinking water, clothing, elementary education, 
health and sanitation, housing and, progressively also, work for all. In this 
connection, Prime Minister emphasised the significance in terms of overall 
production of even small improvements in productivity on the part of millions of 
persons. Thus, a simple improvement like the provision of brooms with long 
handles which permitted the worker to sweep while standing upright and the 
provision of proper containers for collecting the sweepings would add not merely 
to the efficiency but also the human dignity of large numbers of workers 
throughout the country. Further, Prime Minister referred to the value of securing 
public participation in various activities, specially in rural areas, and recalled 
Gandhiji’s emphasis on everyone doing a little. Cabinet agreed that all these aspects 
should be brought out in the Outline, which should place due stress on the place 
of moral values in carrying out economic and social development programmes. 

Cabinet agreed that the Planning Commission might undertake revisions of 
the present draft with a view to presenting the Plan in an integrated manner with 
the necessary continuity in the treatment of various themes. It was agreed that 
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the achievement already made should be brought out fully and that the various 
points to which attention had been drawn in the comments from Ministries would 
be taken into account while revising the draft. It was also agreed that the revised 
draft of the first three Chapters of the Outline would be circulated to all Ministers. 

302. To A.B. Vajpayee: All Party Committee on Planning 6 

10 June 1960 

Dear Shri Vajpayee, 

I have your letter of the 10th June. I am afraid it is not possible at this stage to 
consult the All Party Committee on Planning in regard to the draft of the Third 
Plan that is being prepared. This draft itself is a tentative one for consideration, 
comment and criticism. When it is ready and has been issued, then of course the 
Committee should consider it fully. 

Any other course would delay the issue of this draft greatly. I shall see to it 
that as soon as this is issued, copies are sent to the members of the Committee. 

Apart from this, however, I shall gladly have a meeting of this Committee. 
Perhaps this might be possible early in July. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


303. To Tarlok Singh: Publishing the Draft Plan 7 


25 June 1960 

My dear Tarlok Singh, 8 

I have just received your note about the Introduction. 9 I have no comments to 
make about the revised Introduction. It seems to me adequate. I am glad that the 
Deputy Chairman 10 has agreed to have his name being given below this Introduction. 

In the list of Members of the Planning Commission which you are going to 
give, I think that Professor Mahalanobis’s 11 name should certainly be included. 1 " 

6. Letter. 

7. Letter. File No. 17 (302)/60-PMS, Vol. II. Also available in JN Collection. 

8. Additional Secretary, Planning Commission. 

9. Probably the reference is to the Introduction to Third Five Year Plan: A Draft Outline (New 
Delhi: Planning Commission, GOI, June 1960). 

10. V.T. Krishnamachari was at this time on leave preparatory to retirement. 

1 1 . PC. Mahalanobis, honorary Statistical Adviser to the Cabinet since 1949, and Secretary and 
Director, Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta, since 1931. 

12. Others included were Gulzarilal Nanda, Moraiji Desai, V.K. Krishna Menon, C.M. Trivedi, 
Shriman Narayan, T.N. Singh and A.N. Khosla. 
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We are not making fine distinctions here about the type of Members. To leave 
him out would be neither correct nor proper. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


304. To Mohanlal Sukhadia: Rajasthan Canal Project 13 

Chashmashahi, 
Srinagar 
6 July 1960 

My dear Sukhadia, 

Your letter of the 30th June about the assistance to the Rajasthan Canal Project 
under the U.S. PL-480 Agreement. 14 

I think we all recognise the great importance of the Rajasthan Canal Project. 
But I do not quite know how far it will be feasible to utilise a very large part of the 
U.S. PL-480 money for this project alone. That money has been treated in our 
Third Plan draft as funds generally available for the Plan, more especially probably 
for Agriculture. I doubt if it will be right to earmark it. I suppose anyhow that a 
part of it will be available for the Rajasthan Canal. Anyhow this will have to be 
considered in the context as a whole. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


13. Letter. File No. 17 (399)/60-68-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

14. See Appendix 54. 
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305. To H.V.R. lengar: Public and Private Sectors 15 


12 July 1960 

My dear lengar, 16 

I have seen your letter to Kesho Ram, dated the 7th July, and have read the 
extract from your Inaugural Address to the seminar at Srinagar. Your address is 
an interesting one. 17 

You quote somebody in Clive Street 18 to emphasise the social implications of 
what is happening all around us. I wish this was realised a little more than it is by 
our industrialists. I find that these worthy gentlemen have not quite woken up to 
the modem age in spite of some shocks that they have had. These social implications 
are going to increase in volume and intensity in the years to come and, if we do 
not keep pace with them, our difficulties will increase. 

The argument about the private and the public sectors is put on a wrong 
basis. The argument should be in regard to monopolies in the private sector. It is 


[SWALLOWING THE THIRD PLAN] 



[From left: C. Rajagopalachari, Minoo Masani] 
(From Shankar's Weekly , 10 July 1960, p. 13) 


15. Letter. File No. 37 (78)/58-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

16. The Governor of the Reserve Bank of India. 

17. Iengar’s letter has not been traced. According to The Times of India of 4 July 1960, he had 
inaugurated on 3 July an advanced management seminar sponsored jointly by the All-India 
Management Association, the Ford Foundation and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He complimented the Government and businessmen “for arriving at an excellent 
working arrangement” regarding the public and private sectors; urged businessmen to “adjust 
themselves to the fast changing situation”; and advised them to attend to inflation which 
could hinder the Third Five Year Plan. 

1 8. The commercial centre of Calcutta. 
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this that one considers objectionable. Unfortunately, there is still a tendency for 
these to grow. 

We are just in the middle of the general strike. That strike will I presume fail. 
But I wonder if we will draw any lesson from it. Most of us live in a world apart 
from the world of labour, and we cannot emotionally understand it. We try, of 
course, to be just and fair, and to give a square deal. But there is no understanding 
of the thinking of others. Hence, we get into trouble repeatedly. I hope that this 
strike will induce us to think more intensively about these matters so that we can 
prevent our labour people from being exploited by others. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


306. To T.N. Singh: Message for Yojana 19 


16 July 1960 

My dear T.N., 20 

Your letter about a message for Yojana. 21 I am sorry I just cannot do it as I am 
going away to Assam. All I can send you is a very brief few lines which I give 
below: 


[RISING ABOVE POVERTY] 
UNCHANGING LANDSCAPE 



[In rocket: Nehru with ministers and others] 
(From The Times of India, 8 July 1960, p. 7) 


Letter, published in a special issue of Yojana on 24 July 1960. Also available in File No. 43 
(98)/57-70-PMS and JN Collection. 

Member, Planning Commission. 

- 1 The fortnightly journal of the Planning Commission. 
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“I am glad that the Yojana is bringing out a special issue to present various 
aspects of our draft Third Five Year Plan. It is important that our public 
generally should understand the implications of this Plan, the objectives aimed 
at, the hopes we nourish and the obligations we have to undertake. It is a 
great adventure involving the future of more than four hundred million people. 
There can be no more exciting task for all of us to take up.” 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

307. Objectives of the Third Five Year Plan 22 

The Third Five Year Plan — what exactly does this convey to the reader? I suppose 
that each person who talks or reads about this has his own conception of it, 
limited by his own interest and outlook. Some may think of agricultural growth, 
some of industry, some of greater employment, and some of all this and much 
more, all parts of the Third Plan. But it is something much more than this. 

It is an attempt to think of the future that we are aiming at and to think it with 
the present; to visualise the march of a great nation and vast numbers of people 
towards the desired goals. 

For this purpose, it is necessary to have clarity of vision about the objectives 
aimed at and the kind of society that we should like to exist in India. It is also 
necessary to know, in broad outline, the path we have to tread. Surely, the objective 
must be of human equality and the opportunity for everyone to lead the good life; 
a society based on the principle of cooperative endeavour and not on the acquisitive 
instinct. We have always to keep these objectives in view, lest we stray from the 
path. 

We live in an age of amazing scientific and technological change. These 
changes are constantly resulting in the transformation of society and the way 
people live. We have to understand and take advantage of these technological 
transformations that are taking place. Indeed, we have to enter into the spirit of 
science and technology, but, even as we do so, we should not forget the human, 
the moral and the spiritual values that make life worthwhile. 

So this Third Five Year Plan is not just a statistical exercise or a list of the 
things we have to do on land or in the factory or elsewhere, but it is a somewhat 
inadequate skeleton of the rich and warm-blooded life that we hope will come to 
the millions of our people, and the labour that will bring it about. For without 

22. Foreword, 26 July 1960, written for, as noted on the file, “Major Industries of India Annual 
1959-60. File No. 17 (302)/60-PMS, Vol. II. However, this particular publication has not 
been traced. The Annual Survey of Industries also does not contain any such foreword. 
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labour nothing is achieved. We have not only to look at the mountain tops, but 
also to work hard and climb up to them. 

This is a great adventure for our people and for humanity itself. Let us think 
of our daily work in these terms, forgetting the petty worries that surround us. 
Then, it becomes ennobling and inspiring, and something of the greatness of this 
work falls on us also and blesses us. 


308. To Vishnu Sahay: Foreign Exchange Position 
Serious 23 

The Finance Minister has sent a letter to me as well as to other Cabinet Ministers, 
pointing out that our sterling balances have dropped to a dangerously low level — 
Rs. 142.7 crores. 24 This is a serious situation. In view of this, we have to be even 
more careful than before about deputations and other matters requiring foreign 
exchange. 


(b) Community Development and Social Welfare 

309. To Khadi & Village Industries Commission: Message 25 

I send my good wishes on the occasion of the celebration of the Sixth Foundation 
Day 26 of the Khadi Gramodyog Bhavan, Bombay, and the first of the Central 
Emporium opened by the Khadi & Village Industries Commission. I think that this 
Commission is doing good work. This is so not only in its encouragement directly 
of village industries, but also in helping us not to be swept away by the urges in 
favour of mechanisation on a large scale. I am not myself against mechanisation 
or industrialisation as I believe that the latest techniques have necessarily to be 
employed in production. But there is always a danger in losing our balance in this 
matter and forgetting the various social and other aspects of these questions. 
Even in small and village industries we should always try to improve our techniques. 


23. Note, 30 July 1960. File No. 37 (35)/56-63-PMS. 

24. Drawing Nehru’s attention to “an unprecedentedly low level” of the sterling balances, 
Moraiji Desai wrote to Nehru on 30 July that “hereafter we will have to be very strict in our 
scrutiny of proposals involving foreign exchange expenditure and that even as regards some 
of the schemes already sanctioned, the decisions taken earlier may have to be reviewed. 

25. To Khadi Gramodyog Bhavan, Bombay, 7 June 1960. File No. G-8, AICC Papers, Box No. 
337, 1960, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

26. On 19 July 1960. 
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There is also the aspect of reviving and encouraging the art forms developed 
in village industries. It would be a pity if these fade away or are submerged by the 
products of the big machine. 

I welcome therefore the work of the Khadi & Village Industries Commission 
and send it my good wishes on this occasion. 


310. To G.S. Dhillon: Bharat Sevak Samaj in Ludhiana 27 

19 June 1960 

My dear Gurdial Singhji. ;x 

I had a deputation today from Ludhiana from the Bharat Sevak Samaj people 
there. They spoke to me about the difficulties of work there, more especially for 
the women workers. They brought a particular case to my attention. This was a 
visit they had paid to a night shelter. I see nothing improper about such a visit. In 
fact, such unannounced visits are desirable. Nevertheless, I find that the District 
Convener of the Bharat Sevak Samaj wrote a letter to Shrimati Shakuntala Sareen 
in which he took strong exception to her visit. I have seen a copy of this letter, 
and it seems to me very improperly worded. 29 

I am told that a number of odd news sheets are also continually running 
down our workers. I am drawing your attention to this matter in your capacity as 
Convener of the Pradesh Bharat Sevak Samaj. 

I am enclosing the papers that were given to me today. 30 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


27. Letter, copied to Gulzarilal Nanda. File No. 40 (12)/58-66-PMS. Also available in 
JN Collection. 

28. Gurdial Singh Dhillon (1915-1992); Speaker, Punjab Vidhan Sabha, 1954-62; Minister, 
Government of Punjab, 1964-66; Speaker, Lok Sabha, 1969-75. 

29. Shakuntala Sareen met Nehru on 19 June 1960. 

30. In his reply on 22 July, Dhillon attributed the trouble in Ludhiana to some local rivalries 
“political in nature,” and Shakuntala Sareen ’s unpopularity and her intrigues against the 
district convener who was “a very reasonable, responsible and selfless worker.” 
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311 . To N.S. Hardiker: Invitation to Health Institute in 
Mysore 31 


25 June 1960 


My dear Hardiker, 32 

I am glad to have your letter of the 23rd June. 33 1 have had many accounts of the 
Institute to which you refer and of the good work that this has done. I would 
gladly visit it both for its own sake and for yours. But, for the present, I am 
accepting no engagements for the rest of the year. There is a possibility of my 
going abroad later in the year, and problems here are so intricate and difficult that 
1 do not wish to tie myself up with engagements. But I shall certainly keep what 
you have said, in mind. I might add that I have not thus far accepted any 
engagement of the Bharat Sevak Samaj to which you refer. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


312. To Harekrushna Mahtab: Biju Patnaik’s Money 34 

26 June 1960 

My dear Mahtab, 35 

You will remember that I wrote to you some months ago about B. Patnaik 36 
sending me a draft for Rs. 6,70, OOO/-. 37 He asked me to pay this into the Prime 
Minister’s National Relief Fund account. I did not do so at the time as I wanted to 
study the background of these matters. However, I deposited the money in a 
separate account in a bank. 

I wrote to you about these various matters and studied them from the files 
etc. here. As a result, I came to the conclusion that the Orissa Government had 
no claim on this money of Patnaik. Indeed, this had been stated, I think, by one 
of your Ministers in your Assembly. Nevertheless, I felt that it might be better for 
Patnaik to use this money in some development project in Orissa, preferably 

3 1 Letter. N.S. Hardiker Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

32. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Mysore, and Honorary Administrator, Kamatak 
Health Institute, Ghataprabha, Belgaum District. 

33. Hardiker asked Nehru to visit the Kamatak Health Institute in September or October when 
in Gadag to preside over the annual meeting of the Bharat Sevak Samaj. 

34. Letter. 

35. The Chief Minister of Orissa. 

36. Biju Patnaik, Member, Orissa Legislative Assembly. 

37. See SWJN/SS/59/items 5 1 to 56. 
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small scale industries in the rural areas. I wrote to Patnaik and suggested this. 

There was some delay because I was absent in Europe, and I think Patnaik 
was also out of India. Some little time ago, I received a letter from him. He said 
that he would not like this particular money to be allotted to any scheme in Orissa. 
He sent me a list of institutions to which he would like this money to be sent. 
These included (1) the Indian Council for Child Welfare, (2) the Tagore Jayanti 
Fund, (3) Maulana Azad Memorial Fund, (4) Pandit Moti Lai Nehru Centenary 
Fund and (5) the proposed Edwina Mountbatten Memorial Fund. 

All these proposed beneficiaries are good and worthy objects of help. But I 
did not like to be the agent for the distribution of this money in this way. 

Today, Patnaik came to see me, and I had a talk with him about this matter. 
I again discussed with him my previous proposal that the money might be used 
for cottage or small scale industries in Orissa. He said that he had given much 
help to industrial development in Orissa, and he proposed to do this. But, so far 
as this particular amount was concerned, he wanted to deal with it quite separately 
for various reasons. As this was his firm opinion, I had little to say. I told him that 
I did not want to be dragged into this picture and, therefore, I would prefer to 
send back this money to him and he can distribute it as he chose. 

I, therefore, intend returning this sum of Rs.6, 70,000/- to Patnaik. 38 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

313. To Harekrushna Mahtab: Biju Patnaik’s Money 39 

11 July 1960 

My dear Mahtab, 

Your letter of the 7th July about Patnaik’s money which he had sent me. 40 In this 
letter you say that Patnaik owes this money, namely Rs. 6,70,000/- to the Orissa 
Government. I am rather surprised to read this. You may remember that when I 
wrote to you, I pointed out that your own Law Department and Government had 
made it clear that there was no legal liability on B. Patnaik’s part to pay that 
money to the Orissa Government. I think that some such statement was made in 
your Assembly also. 

It was on the basis of these statements and realizing that B. Patnaik did not 
legally owe this money to your Government that I had suggested that the money 
might be given by him ex gratia for the development of small industries in Orissa. 

38. See also item 313. 

39. Letter. 

40. See also item 312. 
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To that he has replied that he is not agreeable on any account to give this particular 
sum for any such purpose. He added that he had given money for many purposes 
in Orissa and he hoped to continue doing this, but so far as this particular sum 
was concerned, he was not at all agreeable to give it for any Orissa purpose, 
presumably because of the controversy that is taking place. 

In view of this, I cannot compel him in any way to act against his own 
wishes. All I can do is to return the money to him. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


314. For B.K. Chandiwala: Slum Clearance 41 

Please acknowledge this letter from Shri Brij Krishen to me. Say that I am glad 
that the Mayor and his officers are consulting him in regard to slum clearance. 42 
This will, no doubt, facilitate his work both from the Corporation side and the 
Bharat Sevak Samaj. It would probably be desirable to have an advisory committee, 
as suggested. 

2. A very important aspect of slum clearance is the training of the people to 
take advantage of it. Otherwise, there is a reversion to slums. Thus, the people 
living there must cooperate in making these changes and in maintaining them. To 
some extent we should bring to these slum areas the spirit and methods of 
community development which we encourage in the rural areas. Where 
responsibility is cast on the people, one observes a remarkable change in their 
behaviour. In Rajasthan ever since the new Panchayats were made responsible 
for education, the attendance in schools has risen greatly and the teachers have 
to work hard under the eyes of the Panches who are beginning to take pride in 
their schools. 


41. Note to Kesho Ram, 12 July 1960. 

42. See item 46. 
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315. To Jayakrishna P. Bhansali: Why Are You Fasting? 43 

13 I960 

far 3ft WTT# ftt, 44 

3JPT ft? RT R> 3ft $TTF* 5 R 3TRT I Rift ^jft HltJH §3TT % STFfft 

4ftf ticF R ^3fT 2TT I gft eft 3TTW R 4ftft ftftTT ^ftf «TT I #T 3TR 

ftft 37Rft TsftF RTf , eft ftft FRR ft ftt 3F ^fift ffteTT I Ft 7RcTT ft fft> 7R ft Rel ft> 
FTFT ft, STRF 3TTR fvRIT Ft I ftfftv? ftftt FTR ft ftf FFJTft FT FF gft fft?T jIMI Frfft*T 
FT I RH FF Ifttldl eft ft '3TN=Ft 3RR 3TTFTT FFR fteTT I 

*[ft FT FF ftt FoT MlejH FT % FTPTftFRTTT 9]7T fftiFT ft I Slftt FF> Ft fftF fftiftt 
ft FF FFTFT I iftif ftt FF Ftft HlejH TjSTT ffti fftiTT lei <4 FTRft RFT7T fftiFT ft I 
’jft TiF ft ffti 3TTR R F? 3RR 3TTFF? Ffft f^ZTT, ftfftR ^ftft 3TFT ftrftft FF 
R ffteTT fttFftfFTIFTTFRFftgftsftrftt ftER ft ftF 3TT? TORT R 7ft ft I ?IRF 
FTTF5T Fftf 7TRRT FT eftftt ft ft I 3TFT 3TFT ^tT F>7=ft FFfft TFft R ?ft FRT fftFFT 
ft FT Fftft ftft R fftRsT, eft F7TF? ft 3eTT ftFT I ftfftR FT TJTF ft 3TT3TT Rell ft fft> 3TT? 
31R RFT7T F? Rf ftft I 

FTFIFiT 
FFTFTFTeT H?6 


[Translation begins: 

13 July 1960 

My dear Shri Bhansaliji, 46 

Today I have received a letter from one Munnalal Shah. 47 1 learnt from it that you 
had sent me a letter about three months back. But I have not received any letter 
from you. Today I had a search made for it, and it could not be traced in my 
office. Maybe you wrote the letter when I was abroad. But even in that case I 
should have got it on my return. If I had got your letter I would have surely 
replied. 

I did not even know that you have undertaken a fast. Someone told me about 
it only a day or two ago. However, I could not find out the purpose of your fast. 

I am sorry that I did not reply to your letter, but you will realize that I did not 
receive your letter at all. I am all the more concerned at the fact that you are on 


43. Letter. 

44. J.P. Bhansali, a Gandhian at Se vagram Ashram, Wardha. 

45. A Gandhian at Sevagram Ashram. 

46. See fn 44 in this section. 

47. See fn 45 in this section. 
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a fast. Perhaps that has something to do with us. If you kindly send me a copy of 
your earlier letter or some other letter, I shall reply to that. But I hope that in any 
case you will give up your fast. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

Translation ends] 


31 6. To Munnalal G. Shah: Bhansali’s Letter Went Astray 48 

13 o^ft 1960 

fiftr oft, 

7 FT TF 3TTof $||H cjft I Jjsl vid'Fl 3TT?Fft tv31T I ftft Mid 

ftt oft FT MF Fftt FfFJT I ftft vitl'Fl 3Nft <^ l -hrl< ft <sitoi I cl®) ftt ^F 

^ fftw I Ft Wm | ft oPT ft ^ ft STT STRF 3TTFT Ft I ftftq ft? FF ift F# Flft I 
^F 2JFt Fifin' ftt F Ft I 

'itl FF ft Flft ft F^9 Ftft HI<^H I F ft otHdl 2JT fft F u K1l<7fl oft \iwdltf Fi? 7% 

I Ft ^tft ftrr fttft frrt ft i ft far IF, gft fft# ft f^ft ft fft ft ffftct ft? 

Tit I ftfftF F?# ^5? FT^jF F HIT fft OTRf fft##! 1 1 

ft FFftt FFT FF 3TFF f#F TFT ^l 49 FFftt ft FFT ^TTcTT F# Fftffft FFftt FTF ft?T 
ft^> F FtFT I SIFT # FF# FTF 'Jlfftft'll fft FF ^?t F# fftdl FT #? F 3?t 
ftf ?FF7 ?ft I 3FTT FFFT FF gft f#RTT, # FF? 3TF3F fftlldT I 
3TJFft oft \idftf Hlft FT f#IT ft, FF # FTTF ftftft FI# F# ft I ft FH$)dl ft fft FF 
#F # FF?F3 ft ft ft Fft? 3TT7TF FFF Fft ft I F ft?TT #FF FFT?T ft I FTfft? ft fft FFJ 
ftf F?F FF Fft 7Fft, F FT# FF# FF F7F ?Fft ft I 

[Translation begins: 


13 July 1960 


My dear Munnalalji, 

I received your letter of the 7th July this evening. I was surprised to read it. I 
have not received any letter from Bhansaliji. I had a search made for it in my 
office, but it was not traced. Maybe it was received when I was away in Europe. 


48. Letter. 

49. See item 3 15. 
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But my letters are not misplaced. Therefore, it is possible that it did not reach 
here at all. 

I do not know anything about that letter. I also did not know that Bhansaliji 
was on a fast or that it had something to do with me. Some one told me a day or 
two ago that he had undertaken a fast. But I did not know the purpose of the fast. 

I am writing to him separately. 50 I do not want to call him here, for it is not 
proper to trouble him. You also may please tell him that I had not received his 
letter and I did not know about his fast either. If I had received his letter, I would 
have certainly replied to it. 

You have written about his demand, but it is not a simple one. In my view, 
those of us who are in Government are not addicted to comforts. Neither are we 
leading a comfortable life. Obviously, we do not live as Bapu did. Earlier also we 
did not live like that. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

Translation ends] 

317. To P.S. Deshmukh: Farmers’ Visit to USA 51 


16 July 1960 


My dear Panjabrao, 52 

Your letter of July 15th about the scheme for sending our farmers to the U.S.A. 

I have no doubt that a visit to the U.S.A. does them some good. But I am still not 
convinced that this is necessary considering the circumstances in India and the 
U.S.A. However, I do not wish to put any kind of a ban on it. You say that the 
T.C.M. 54 bears the whole expenditure. How then does the question of our making 
financial provision arise? If it does, then the matter should be referred to the 
Cabinet. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


50. See fn 49 in this section. 

51. Letter. File No. 31 (110)/60-61-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

52. Minister for Cooperation. 

53. See Appendix 88. 

54. The Technical Cooperation Mission (USA). 
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318. To Munnalal G. Shah: Bhansali on Austerity 55 

21 I960 

fiR HHIdM #, 

3TNcET 19 ^TT? cFT TT f^TT I W Fft* % *TWT# ^ % RRTCT ST? fRT 

3PTT 3?t 'H u ldl<’fl ^jfr dlddl vJ^chl 3 tTT^^TT I ^1=6*1 

3fft ^RT ^ ®T ??HT 3r4t cf>F ^cTT ^ ^Tf dd<dli? 

+,4dlfM =Et f*R# t, RTOT *TZHT *ft §lf^T *T 1 I E^E ^ # cJF 3PR 3TTT T? 
t d-444> %«RT WF ^RT %, 3ft? 7TRT WJ' 3it ehlnd T? ^ I 

^ cEE RlPlWl' 3T WWV % ^E^R ^RET? *f 3T*ET %?R W W R> 2250 1 1 
$H r -EH %«RT ^ cfr RT Rf? ^0 1620 7? did I % I cbliitf % 1931 4f *TF Pl^Rd Rhdl 
R f% %?R R) 500 % 3Tf€EE T Ft 1 FR W1 % ^0 500 3R ?TRF R) 2000 % arf^RE 
Ft I FT fFTR % TF^R fofTRTT RT %RT RfRE T# 1 1 TF ^ TTF RIR F Re TTR 
^ F?t fjRtFTft TF Rpft % 1 }§raf 3FR 3FT? R?t FlR, dR=h 3TRldid< 3TR «lldl T? I 
si^ff % RT TRT FR % RT FlR 1 1 

RNRT 

[Translation begins: 

21 July 1960 

My dear Munnalalji, 

I have your letter of the 19th July. I am happy to know that Shri Bhansaliji has 
broken his fast. 

If Shri Bhansaliji wants to know anything from me, I shall reply to him. But 
I may tell you for your and his information that it is not within my powers to 
reduce the salaries of Government officials at the higher levels. In a way, these 
have come down on their own because of the increase in the income-tax, also 
because of the decline in the value of the rupee. 

As far as the Ministers in the Central Government are concerned, their salary 
at present is Rs 2250. After paying the income-tax, it comes to Rs 1620. The 
Congress had decided in 1931 that the salary should not be more than Rs 500. 
The value of Rs 500 of those days would now be more than Rs 2000. By this 
consideration, the salary of a Central Minister is not high. It should also be 
remembered that their responsibility for expenses has grown. The expenditure is 
not incurred on themselves alone, but often on other counts. 

55. Letter. 
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The salary of Ministers in the states is still less. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

Translation ends] 


(c) Food and Agriculture 

319. To Hafiz Mohammed Ibrahim: The Beas Project 56 


10 June 1960 


My dear Hafizji, 

I enclose a letter from Hem Raj, M.P. 37 Possibly you have received a copy of it 
directly. How far has this proposal for a dam on the river Beas proceeded? Has it 
been calculated as to what the effect will be on the displacement of the people 
there? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

320. To Hafiz Mohammed Ibrahim: Plan Allocations 58 

11 June 1960 

My dear Hafizji, 

Your letter of the 10th June. We did not discuss these separate allocations in 
Cabinet as we thought that that kind of discussion had better take place directly 
between the Ministry concerned and the Planning Commission. I suggest that 
your Ministry discuss this matter with the Planning Commission. Meanwhile I 
am sending your letter to the Deputy Chairman of the Planning Commission. 

What I was particularly interested in during the last two days’ discussions in 
Cabinet was the broad approach to the Third Plan. So far as power is concerned, 
as you know, I consider this of basic importance. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


56. Letter. File No. 17 (372)/59-69-PMS. 

57. See also item 156. 

58. Letter. File No. 17 (302)/60-PMS, Vol. II. Also available in JN Collection. 
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321 . To Pattom A. Thanu Pillai: The Parambikulam-Aliyar 
Project 59 

11 June 1960 

My dear Thanu Pillai, 

I am writing to you about a subject which I think our Home Minister, Pantji, has 
already brought to your notice. This is regarding the Parambikulam-Aliyar Project 
which requires the cooperation of the Madras and the Kerala Governments. 60 

I do not understand why this project should be held up. Nothing is more 
costly than delay. I do not know the facts, but in case there is a difference of 
opinion between the two Governments, steps should be taken to resolve it. I 
understand that the points in dispute were discussed by technical experts of both 
sides in the presence of the Chairman of the Central Water and Power Commission 
and solutions acceptable to both were suggested. 

However this may be, it seems very regrettable that this deadlock and delay 
should continue involving considerable loss to all concerned. I would, therefore, 
request you to look into this matter and expedite a settlement of the dispute and 
issues. If our help is needed in this we shall gladly give it. 61 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

322. To S.K. Patil: Buy up Foodgrain Surpluses 62 

15 June 1960 

My dear SK, 63 

I give below an extract from a letter addressed by the Governor of Madhya 
Pradesh 64 to our President. This extract refers to food situation. I am particularly 
drawing your attention to this as it seems to me that urgent action is necessary to 
take advantage of the present surplus of foodgrains in the State by buying it up as 
soon as possible: 

“Food. — In my previous letters I have been referring to the peculiar food 
position in the State. Because of a good harvest this year there is a considerable 


59. Letter. File No. 17 (394)/60-62-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

60. The project envisaged the harnessing of the waters of the Cauvery, Chalakudy and 
Bharatapuzha basins for irrigation and power producdon in Madras and Kerala. 

61. G.B. Pant nudged the two governments to an agreement on 4 July 1960 in New Delhi. 

62. Letter. 

63. Minister of Food and Agriculture. 

64. H.V. Pataskar. 
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food surplus in the State. It is a good opportunity for the Central Government 
and other State Governments to make large scale purchases and build up 
their reserves. The prices, however, because of absence of large scale buying, 
are rapidly falling in the markets and the rapid fall is adversely affecting the 
cultivators. There is no doubt that the traders will take advantage of this glut 
in the market by withholding purchases and thus making the needy cultivators 
sell their crop at rock bottom prices and then raising the prices when the 
agriculturists have disposed of their surplus produce. I do hope that the 
Governments concerned will realise the desirability of making purchases soon 
in their own interest as well as in the interest of this State.” 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

323. To K.C. Reddy: Najafgarh Drainage and Bharat Sevak 
Samaj 65 

16 June 1960 

My dear Reddy, 

I am writing to you about the Najafgarh Drainage Scheme. I understand that the 
Ministry of Irrigation & Power has accorded formal sanction for the scheme. 
Unfortunately this has been done rather late as the monsoon will commence 
soon. Even so the sooner it is started the better. I hope that in this particular case 
the cooperation of the Bharat Sevak Samaj of Delhi will be taken. They have done 
this kind of earth work repeatedly and done it well and at much less cost. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

324. To Mohanlal Sukhadia: Mechanized Farms 66 

Chashmashahi, 
Srinagar 
6 July 1960 

My dear Sukhadia, 

I have your letter of July 3rd about the setting up of more mechanized farms in 
Rajasthan. 67 You know that I am in favour of this proposal. It may however be 


65. Letter. 

66. Letter. File No. 31 (101)/60-71-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

67. See Appendix 60. 
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rather difficult to finalise any such proposal quickly. It involves a great many 
factors, including the help for this purpose we might be able to get from the 
Soviet Government. But I do hope that this proposal will go through and we shall 
start our preliminary steps well in advance. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


325. To Boshi Sen: Growing Foodgrains in Ladakh 68 

8 July 1960 

My dear Boshi, 69 

Yesterday I came back from a visit to some areas in Ladakh. As you perhaps 
know, the whole Ladakh area has an altitude from 11,500 feet to 15,000 feet or 
more (leaving out the peaks). It is situated on the other side of the main Himalayan 
range and, therefore, gets very little rain, about two inches per year. No trees 
grow at this altitude except where they are specially tended as in Leh and near a 
river. The general outlook, therefore, is bleak and barren, though it has very 
considerable dignity and even beauty. The population is very sparse. In the valleys, 
chiefly adjoining a river, there is some greenery, some grass and shrubs, and 
some kind of coarse grain is raised. 

Leh, the Capital of Ladakh, has a number of Poplar and Willow trees. There 
is a river — Indus — nearby, and there are some fields of maize and the coarse 
grain. We have recently sent an energetic man there as Deputy Commissioner, 70 
and he is anxious to increase the food grain production in any way that he can. 
Also to plant some trees. The altitude of Leh is 11,500 feet. Can you make any 
suggestions or send him any suitable seeds? Perhaps he might write to you direct. 

I went to another place which is near the Eastern border of Ladakh. I flew in 
a helicopter over the Indus Valley almost to the point where the Indus goes into 
Tibetan territory. This valley is very attractive. It varied in width from 5 miles to 
15 miles, and in length I myself passed over about 30 or 40 miles. There were 
very few small hamlets. Roughly the altitude here was 13,000 feet or a little 
more. The people grew probably the same kind of coarse food grain. There were 
herds of sheep and goats and wild horses and domesticated yaks. We have now 
some of our Army detachments at various places in this valley. 

68. Letter. File No. 3 1 (109)/60-70-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

69. Basiswar (Boshi) Sen, Founder-director, Vivekanand Laboratory, a botanical research 
laboratory in Almora. 

7 0. K.A.A. Rajah, Deputy Commissioner, Ladakh. 
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It seemed to me that an effort to grow foodgrains ought to succeed there. 
There is water from the Indus river and wherever the water went there is some 
greenery. We would like our Army people who are stationed there, and most of 
whom come from peasant stock, to experiment with sowing suitable seeds. Can 
you advise? 

Perhaps later you might send some competent person who knows about 
high altitude agriculture to these areas. It is not very easy to get there. The normal 
land route will probably take about six weeks from Leh. I went by plane the 
greater part of the way and then by helicopter. 71 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


326. To S.K. Patil: Cotton Growing Collaboration with 
USSR 72 

12 July 1960 

My dear S.K., 

In the course of a letter from Moscow, Morarjibhai 73 gives me details of a 

conversation he had with Skatchkov, Chairman of the State Committee for Foreign 

Economic Relations. I give an extract from this letter. 

“While we were discussing the market for cotton textiles, Mr. Skatchkov 
turned to the problem of growing raw cotton. He said when Mr. Khrushchev 
was in Suratgarh early this year he had suggested the exchange of experience 
between India and the Soviet Union in growing cotton and made certain 
concrete proposals. He expressed his surprise that our Ministry of Agriculture 
had not taken any action to implement the proposals made. I promised to 
make enquiries about this on my return to India.” 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Dr. Deshmukh as I imagine the talk 

referred to took place with him. 74 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

71. In his reply on 13 July, Boshi Sen suggested cultivating early strains of hybrid maize and 
wheat developed by Vivekanand Laboratory; “the variety of jowar you (Nehru) saw in 
Lucknow, barley and oats; buckwheat; ordinary and sweet potato; peas, lentils and cow- 
pea, and Weeping Love Grass (Eragrostis curvula). Sen offered to send seeds and “a good 
trained man" for initiating the work in Ladakh. 

72. Letter. File No. 31 (107)/60-61-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

73. Moraiji Desai returned on 12 July. 

74. For Patil’s reply, see Appendix 92. 
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327. To Vishnu Sahay: Agricultural Statistics for Cabinet 75 

I understand that the summary for Cabinet about agricultural census 76 has been 
referred to the Planning Commission for their comments. I should like a special 
meeting of the Planning Commission to be held for this purpose at which I am 
present. 

2. But, before this meeting is held, I should like Professor Mahalanobis to 
prepare a paper on agricultural statistics and the way we should deal with them 
and keep up-to-date. I have, in fact, asked him to prepare such a paper, and he 
said that it will take him three or four days. This period would just cover the 
period of my absence from Delhi as I am going to Assam. You will remember that 
perhaps a year ago. Cabinet considered a paper submitted by Professor 
Mahalanobis for sample surveys to collect agricultural statistics. After some 
discussion, this paper was apparently allowed to lapse. I think that this should be 
resurrected for reference when we consider the other matters in the Planning 
Commission. 


328. To M.O. Mathai: Ladakh Proposals Impractical 77 

24 July 1960 

My dear Mathai, 78 

I have your letter of today’s date about Ladakh. 79 1 do not think that some of your 
proposals are feasible, such as starting Military farms there, etc. Conditions in 
Ladakh are very peculiar, and the Military cannot possibly undertake this with all 
their commitments. Every scrap of thing has to be flown there by air. Nor would 
it be possible, at present at any rate, to get people from Ladakh for training here. 
But it might be desirable for Dr. Boshi Sen to send one of his representatives to 
look round and report, and perhaps later to start a small agricultural research 
centre. I am writing about this to S.K. Patil. 80 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

75. Note, 15 July 1960. File No. 4/7/CF/60, Vol. I, Cabinet Secretariat. Also available in JN 
Collection. 

76. See Appendix 19. 

77. File No. 3 1 ( 109)/60-70-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

78. Former Special Assistant to the Prime Minister; had resigned in February 1959 following 
allegations of corruption. 

79. See Appendix 96. 

80. See item 329. 
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329. To S.K. Patil: Growing Food in Ladakh 81 

24 July 1960 

My dear SK, 

During my recent visit to Ladakh, both at Leh and the higher altitude areas near 
our border, it struck me that we should make a special effort to grow things 
there. The whole of Ladakh is above 11,000 feet in altitude and many of the 
valleys even are above 14,000 feet. This is considered normally above the range 
of trees. There are a few trees round about Leh near the Indus river which were 
specially planted and looked after. They also grow some kind of coarse food 
grain in some places. Now that our Army is functioning there, especially near the 
borders, we are finding great difficulty in sending supplies to them. Everything 
has to go by air; even every kind of fuel, as there is no wood available. It struck 
me that it would be desirable to have some simple experiments made there to 
grow food grains and fodder grass, in the valleys where there is water available. 
I spoke about this to the Deputy Commissioner of Ladakh and he welcomed the 
idea. The Army people also thought that it would be a good thing if they could 
grow something in the higher valleys. 

Thereafter I asked Dr. Boshi Sen of Almora, who has some experience of 
work in the higher altitudes, to send suitable seeds there. 82 This, I believe, is being 
done. It has struck me, however, that it would be a good thing if Boshi Sen was 
given opportunities to do some research work in this matter in Ladakh. The first 
step would be for him to send one of his trained representatives to go there and 
report. The next might be starting a small agricultural research centre there. I lay 
stress on “small” because I do not want the complicated apparatus which we 
normally put up officially in our research centres. Indeed, I would like this to be 
done in an informal way without too much of direct official connection. I would, 
therefore, suggest that the Indian Council of Agricultural Research might give a 
relatively small grant to Dr. Boshi Sen for this purpose. 

If you are agreeable to this, I shall write to the Jammu & Kashmir Government 
and also get in touch with our Army authorities, who could help. After these 
initial experiments, which would not cost much at all, a scheme might be drawn 
up for further work there. 

Please let me know how you react to this proposal. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


81. File No. 31 (109)/60-70-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

82. See item 325. 
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330. To S.K. Patil: Boshi Sen for Ladakh Agriculture 83 


26 July 1960 


My dear S.K., 

Thank you for your letter of today’s date about the agricultural development of 
Ladakh. 84 I am glad you have taken immediate action in this matter. I am writing 
to Boshi Sen to send one of his men to Leh and, later, to the forward areas. 85 1 
have also sent a note to the Army authorities and have taken steps to inform the 
J.&K. Government. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


331. To Boshi Sen: Agriculture in Ladakh 86 


26 July 1960 

My dear Boshi, 

At my suggestion, our Minister for Food & Agriculture has asked the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research to place a sum of rupees ten thousand at your 
disposal. This is to enable you to carry out some research work about growing 
suitable crops etc. in the Ladakh region. The first step would, I imagine, be for 
you to send some competent person to Ladakh to find out what the state of 
affairs there is. He should go first to Leh and discuss matters with the Deputy 
Commissioner and others there. Later, he should go by an Army plane to forward 
areas and find out the conditions there. He can then report to you. 

It might be desirable to have a small research centre at Leh itself under your 
supervision. The sooner such action is taken, the better. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


83. Letter. 

84. Patil replied that he was asking the ICAR to assign Rs 10,000 to Boshi Sen, and proposed 
setting up an ICAR committee to examine high altitude agriculture. 

85. See item 331. 

86. Letter. File No. 3 1 ( 109)/60-70-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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332. To O. Pulla Reddi: Help Boshi Sen on Ladakh 
Agricultural Research 87 

On my return from Ladakh, I suggested that efforts should be made to grow 
some crops in some parts of Ladakh, including the forward areas, wherever 
there was water available. I am sure that crops can be grown there, both some 
kind of food crops and fodder. I wrote to the Food & Agriculture Minister 88 as 
well as to Dr. Boshi Sen 89 who has some experience in high altitude crops. 

2. I understand that the Food & Agriculture Minister has arranged for the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research to place a sum of rupees ten thousand at 
the disposal of Dr. Boshi Sen to carry out this research work as soon as possible. 
I have suggested to Dr. Boshi Sen to send as soon as possible a competent 
assistant of his to Leh to examine the position there. After that, it would be 
worthwhile to send him to Chusul and further along the Indus River to investigate 
these possibilities. I hope that the Army authorities will give him facilities to visit 
these places. As soon as I hear from Dr. Boshi Sen, you will be informed. 

3. It is also proposed that a small research centre for this purpose might be 
started at Leh. 


333. To Shankar Prasad: Boshi Sen and Ladakh 
Agriculture 90 


26 July 1960 

My dear Shankar Prasad, 

I enclose a copy of a note to the Defence Secretary. 91 I have not heard from Dr. 
Boshi Sen yet, but I hope he will be able to send a man for the purpose indicated. 
You might inform Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad about this and also write to the 
Deputy Commissioner of Ladakh. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


87. Note, 26 July 1960. File No. 31 (109)/60-70-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

88. See item 330. 

89. See item 331 

90. Letter. 

91. See item 332. 
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334. To Vishnu Sahay: Agricultural Cooperative 
Marketing 92 

This matter was considered by a Committee appointed by me 93 and that Committee 
gave its advice as referred to in the attached letter. I think that that advice was 
correct. 

2. To some extent, this advice has been followed. Where something remains 
to be done, this should be done very soon. There should be no further delay about 

it. 

3 . Meanwhile I suggest that the same Committee might consider this matter 
and give its advice in regard to any conflict of opinion that might arise. That 
advice should be followed. 


335. To S.K. Patil: State Trading in Punjab 94 

29 July 1960 

My dear S.K., 

Thank you for sending me the picture which Madame Diego Rivera 95 gave you in 
Mexico. 

I had a visit today from Mohan Lai, Minister of the Punjab Government. He 
told me of the successful working of some kind of State trading in the Punjab. As 
far as I have been able to see, the Punjab has been doing well in this respect and 
has kept prices in check. Mohan Lai was rather worried about certain orders sent 
by our Food Ministry, which would probably upset his system of State trading. I 
believe he has seen you, and I am sure you must be looking into this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


92. Note, 27 July 1960. File No. 14/4/CF/60, Cabinet Secretariat . 

93. The matter related to the National Agricultural Cooperative Marketing Federation; see 
Appendix 100. 

94. File No. 3 1 (85)/58-60-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

95 Emma Hurtado, widow and art dealer of Diego Rivera ( 1 886- 1 957), the prominent Mexican 
artist and politician who had married her in 1955 after the death of his previous wife, Frida 
Kahlo, in 1954. 
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(d) Industry 

336. To G.B. Pant: Fatehsingrao’s Foreign Funds 96 

1 June 1960 

My dear Pantji, 

In a Prospectus of a new company called The Baroda Rayon Corporation Ltd., 97 
Managing Agents: Gaekwad Chinai & Co. Private Ltd., the following paragraph 
occurs. It is headed “Minimum Subscription”. 

“Out of the present issue of Rs. 3, 50,00,000/-, the Company will be required 
to obtain sanctions of the Reserve Bank of India, (a) in respect of the amount 
of Rs.26,80,000/- to be contributed by the Japanese collaborators which will 
be utilised against the amounts payable by the Company to them from time to 
time, and (b) in respect of a sum of Rs. 30,00, 000/- to be contributed by H.H. 
the Maharaja of Baroda, 98 in foreign currency, out of the funds held by him 
abroad, for purposes of facilitating the purchase by the Company of machinery 
and equipments. Pending the above-mentioned sanctions of the Reserve Bank 
of India being obtained, the Directors will proceed with allotment on the 
shares of the nominal value of Rs.2, 93,20,000/- being subscribed.” 

Among the Directors is the Maharaja of Baroda. 

My attention was attracted to the mention in this of Rs. 30,00,000/- held in 
foreign currency out of India by the Maharaja of Baroda, that is, Fatehsinhrao, 
M.P I was a little surprised to find such a large sum held by him abroad. Has 
your Ministry been informed of this? 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


337. To Vishnu Sahay: Production of Fertilizers 99 

I am rather concerned at the slowness in our extracting coal and also in the delay 
in the setting up of Fertiliser plants. Both of these are very important from the 
point of view of our Plan, our industry and our land. I shall be glad if you ask the 
Ministries concerned why this delay has occurred and what they propose to do 
to expedite both these matters. 

96. Letter, copied to Moraiji Desai. 

97. Incorporated in 1958. 

98. Fatehsinhrao Gaekwad, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Baroda, Bombay State; he was the 
chairman of the Baroda Rayon Corporation Ltd. 

99. Note, 14 June 1960. File No. 17 (335)/59-64-PMS, Vol. I. Also available in JN Collection. 
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338. To G.B. Pant: The Politics of Tractor Maintenance 100 

19 June 1960 

My dear Pantji, 

You may remember that for some months past complaints have been made about 
the Kumatsu (Japanese) tractors which were sent to Dandakaranya. When first 
these complaints were made, we sent Admiral Shankar there. 

His report was that there was nothing wrong with the tractors, but some 
minor adjustments were desirable in order to keep the inside clean. When again 
these reports continued and in fact some of these tractors were grounded, it was 
decided to send an independent American engineer named Kohen, who has been 
in India for some time working under the T.C.M. 101 or some such American 
scheme, to examine these tractors and report. Kohen went both to Dandakaranya, 
where he visited several depots, and also to the Ordnance Factory in Calcutta 
which is making these tractors. He returned to Delhi yesterday. I thought I might 
send for him and have a first-hand report. 

Kohen came to see me this afternoon by himself. There was no one else 
present. He gave me an extraordinary account of what he found at Dandakaranya. 
First of all, he said that his visit to the Ordnance Factory in Calcutta had convinced 
him that the tractors being made there were as good as any other. In some ways 
they were even better because the metallurgical element was of a slightly higher 
grade. The reason he gave for this was that private manufacturers tended to use 
a somewhat lesser grade. 

He then said that the way these tractors had been used in Dandakaranya 
could only be described as grave abuse of the tractors. Being an engineer, he said 
that a machine had to be tended carefully, and he was surprised to see the rough 
way in which they were often used here. If a person was so inclined, he could do 
a great deal of damage to a tractor without being found out. Thus, for instance, 
if petrol was put in a diesel engine, this might well ruin the machine. A wrong 
kind of oil might not ruin it, but injure it somewhat. In this particular kind of 
tractor, a wrong kind of oil was used. 

He said that he had been to Neyvelli in Madras and he found the earth moving 
machinery and other machinery being kept in perfect condition. Every machine 
there was washed in 24 hours. In fact, they had kept them so well that the spares 
they had brought had thus far not been used. At Dandakaranya, on the other 
hand, these Kumatsu tractors had not been washed even once ever since they 
came into use six months ago. Otherwise also he was convinced that there had 


100. Letter. 

101. Technical Cooperation Mission of USA. 
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been deliberate neglect of these tractors because the engineer in charge apparently 
did not want them to succeed. He was constantly praising the Aliys Charmer 
tractors and said that Kumatsu’s were no good. Kohen, the American engineer, 
was quite angry about all this, and he sort of hinted that even in America attempts 
were made by American firms to sabotage the machinery of other firms. 

This seems to me a very serious affair. I am just informing you of it. Kohen 
will produce his formal report in a few days’ time, and he has already spoken to 
the people in the Rehabilitation Ministry. I suppose they will take necessary action. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


339. To Mehr Chand Khanna: The Politics of Tractor 
Maintenance 102 


24 June 1960 

My dear Mehr Chand, 

I have your letter of the 21st June about Dandakaranya. Kohen (or Koken) of the 
Technical Cooperation Mission saw me last Sunday soon after his return from 
Dandakaranya, and I had a fairly long talk with him. His story is an astonishing 
one. It was on the lines of what you say he has said to Prem Krishen. 103 He spoke 
well of Johnson and some others there, but about one of the Engineers (I think 
his name was Goyal) he had definite suspicions amounting almost to a conviction, 
that he had not treated his machines properly. At the same time, he added that 
Goyal appeared to know his job and, therefore, what he had done could not be 
due to carelessness. This matter should certainly be pursued. 

But the really important thing is for new persons to be appointed in charge of 
these tractors, and I think that Goyal, the man whom Kohen suspects, should no 
longer deal with tractors. Kohen told me that it was very easy to ruin a tractor or 
any machine without anyone being able to find out. The use of a wrong oil by 
itself was enough, or lack of cleaning. 

Kohen also visited Neyveli and said that the earth moving machinery and 
other machines there were in excellent and shining condition. They were washed 
daily. In fact, they were kept in such good condition that the spares that had been 
kept were not used. On the other hand, at Dandakaranya, these Komatsu tractors 
had not been washed properly even once since they began their career there six 


102. Letter. 

103. Joint Secretary, Ministry of Rehabilitation, June 1959-April 1962. 
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months ago. This was very extraordinary, he said. The least that should be done 
is to wash them thoroughly once a week. 

I suppose it will be exceedingly difficult for you to find any evidence against 
the American firm. Probably it will not be easy to find it even against the Indian 
engineer in charge. But one thing should be obvious that he has not treated the 
machines properly. 

I have your letter of the 23rd June about the Zonal Leaders, etc. What you 
suggest appears to be right. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


340. To K.C. Reddy: Cheap Bricks 104 


26 June 1960 

My dear Reddy, 

I have today written a long note about Surat Singh and his proposal to make 
cheap bricks. 105 A copy of the note has been put in the file, which presumably will 
go to you. Still, I am enclosing another copy with this letter so that you may 
immediately read it and get some idea of my thinking on this subject. 

I have asked Anil Chanda to see me tomorrow, 27th June, at 5.30 p.m. I am 
seeing him to discuss this Surat Singh matter with him. If you are free and can 
also come then, I shall be glad. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


341. Producing Cheap Bricks 106 

Shri Surat Singh’s proposal 

I have given a good deal of thought to this matter and have had two fairly long 
talks with Surat Singh. The proposal he makes is exceedingly odd and normally 
we would hardly consider it seriously. And yet there are some aspects of it which 
lead me to the conclusion that we should not reject it out of hand. 


104. Letter. 

105. See item 341. 

106. Note, 26 June 1960. 
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2. The actual proposal is to make bricks of very good quality by some new 
method which does not involve the use of wood, coal, cow-dung, etc. In other 
words, some unusual fuel element is used for heating purposes. Further that this 
is easily available in the greater part of the country. Surat Singh adds that he is not 
personally acquainted with Southern India, but he can speak with confidence 
about North India. All this process is inexpensive and, using it, very good bricks 
can be produced at about Rs.8/- per thousand. The process is simple and can be 
used by villagers and others without much difficulty. 

3 . If there is any truth in this, it means a revolutionary innovation in building. 
Indeed it would almost be a miracle if all that Surat Singh says comes out to be 
true. I find it difficult to believe all that he says. I do not mean to say that he is 
deliberately lying to us. But, however this may be, I cannot believe this kind of 
thing till I see it actually done. Producing a new fuel element with such great 
potentialities would itself be a very remarkable discovery. 

4. If he had not actually produced some excellent bricks for purposes of 
demonstration, I would have rejected this proposal. But the fact that he has 
produced a number of these very good bricks which were marked or signed by 
one of our engineers and, therefore, presumably could not be replaced, is an 
important factor to be considered. The real test can only come if a large quantity 
of bricks is made. Just a few samples are not enough. 

5. Normally we would proceed to give him every facility to make a large 
quantity of these bricks and thus enable us to test the process fully, but Surat 
Singh is not agreeable to this, as he is presumably afraid that once he does this in 
a big way his secret formula or process will be known and then he will have no 
hold left and anybody will be able to use it. I tried to argue with him and explain 
to him that this fear of his was not warranted. I suggested patenting it or having 
some royalty system. But he was impervious to all these arguments. He wanted 
cash reward though this was subject to the success of his demonstrations. He 
was prepared to leave this question of success to any of our experts whom we 
might nominate. The cash reward, according to him, is to be Rs.30 lakhs. 

6. My own reaction to anyone asking such a big reward is against it. And 
yet I cannot get away from the thought that there might be something in what 
Surat Singh says, even though it might not amount to his claim and, in any event, 
the question of a reward can only arise after the successful demonstration in a 
big way of his process and our satisfaction with it. This by itself appears to be an 
adequate guarantee. 

7. Surat Singh said that his process can be used anywhere in India. He 
added, however, that the rainy season was not the best time for it. Thus, broadly 
speaking, it may be said that some kind of a dry season is necessary for its 
success. Although this may be a limiting factor to some extent, it really does not 
affect the situation much except that we may not be able have a full demonstration 
of his process during the coming monsoon season. Perhaps, if an agreement is 
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arrived at, preliminary and small scale demonstrations may be had even during 
the monsoon. But we should not be satisfied till a major demonstration and that 
too in various places. 

8. Surat Singh is a Jat with all the stubbornness of a Jat. He has set his 
heart on the figure of the reward he claims and I could not move him from it. I 
pointed out to him that if he was paid Rs.30 lakhs, a very large part of it, possibly 
Rs.25 lakhs or so, would go in income-tax. Therefore anyhow it was not wise 
for him to ask for this payment in a lump sum. I suggested that if after full 
experiments in suitable weather and in suitable places, our experts were satisfied 
that his claim was correct, we might pay him within six months of such satisfaction 
a sum of Rs.5 lakhs as the first instalment. The work would continue with this 
help in various places in India and presuming success, we would pay him the rest 
of the promised reward in instalments of Rs.5 lakhs per annum. That is to say, if 
all goes well, he would be paid Rs.30 lakhs in six instalments in six years’ time. 
Such a payment would reduce his income-tax also a good deal. 

9. I pointed out to him that if his process really succeeds, as he says it will, 
there can be no difficulty about full facilities being given to him for research and 
experiment as well as for his earning by reward or otherwise considerable sums 
of money. But, the Jat that he is, he wanted something much more definite than 
these vague assurances. 

10. After considering various aspects of this, I have come to the conclusion 
that we should agree to take this step. We may be charged with folly of being too 
credulous in accepting a quack method and, as I have said, I do not myself 
believe that Surat Singh will succeed in what he says. I am rather attaching 
importance to the fact that while he may not fully succeed, nevertheless his 
method may give us a clue for advance in many ways. However that may be, any 
payment by us is clearly subject to full experimentation, demonstration and 
success. So our interests are fully guarded. 

11. Iam not sure if a legal or stamped agreement is required. Unless this is 
insisted upon, I would prefer to have a simple document signed by the two 
parties which is perfectly good in law. If, however, Surat Singh wants the whole 
thing in a legal form, I would have no objection. Whatever the nature of the paper 
might be, it should be drawn carefully and precisely so that there should be no 
doubt as to what we mean and what we are aiming at. I find in the file suggestions 
for such an agreement. They are generally good though sometimes they seem to 
go into somewhat unnecessary detail. I realise that some details are necessary. 
However, when such a document has been drafted, it can be examined more 
carefully. Naturally Surat Singh will have to agree to it. I should like to see the 
document. 

12. It will be necessary to nominate some people, say, three, who will be the 
final judges of the success or otherwise of these experiments. The experiment, I 
need hardly add, will not be just one or in one place. It should take place in 
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various parts of the country under different conditions and on a large scale. It is 
only then that we can definitely form an opinion. 

13. As I have said above, Surat Singh himself says that monsoon season is 
not good for it. We should not, therefore, lay too much stress on the process 
being completely successful during every season. 

14. I therefore suggest that we should endeavour to come to an agreement 
with Surat Singh on the basis indicated above. That is to say, that after full 
experimentation on a large scale and in several parts of the country, if the judges 
are completely satisfied that what Surat Singh claims has been established, we 
shall pay him a reward or whatever it may be called. The first instalment of this 
will amount to Rs.5 lakhs and will be paid within six months after experts or 
judges have pronounced their opinion in favour of Surat Singh’s claim. 

15. After this, the process will continue in various parts of India with the 
help of Surat Singh and if it functions with satisfaction, as claimed, further 
instalments of the reward will be paid to him annually at the rate of Rs.5 lakhs per 
instalment, the second instalment to be paid within twelve months of the payment 
of the first, the third the year after and so on till the full sum of Rs.30 lakhs is paid 
to him. 

16. We on our part should agree to give him every facility for his 
demonstrations etc. and we should be prepared to spend some money over these 
facilities. Presumably this cannot be much. 

17. As the whole basis of this approach is that our liability for payment only 
begins after the success is established, there is no risk involved. Success means 
revolutionising the making of bricks and putting up buildings etc. and very 
considerable economies there which will be far greater than any reward claimed 
or given. Thus the question of making provision for such payments of rewards 
does not arise. Either the demonstrations fail when nothing is to be paid, or they 
succeed and bring us far greater economies than what we pay. Thus any 
agreement by Finance to pay anything does not arise at all though of course 
Finance will have to be kept informed. 

18. I have written above what I consider should be our approach. WHS 
Ministry might proceed on this basis, draft a tentative agreement and discuss it 
with Surat Singh. Probably these discussions will bring out new points and new 
difficulties. We can consider these as they arise. The point is that while safeguarding 
our interests completely, we should approach this matter so as not to make it 
almost impossible for Surat Singh to function. Our approach, therefore, should 
be a feasible one. 

19. I should like to be kept in touch with developments. 
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342. To K.C. Neogy: Monorail 107 


29 June 1960 

My dear Neogy, 

I have just received two letters from you, one dated June 28th and the other June 
29th. 

With the former letter, you have sent the article on “Monorail”. I am much 
interested in this. I am sending this on to the Railways Minister. 108 

In your second letter, you have broadly indicated the nature of the difficult 
and intricate problem which we are facing. I was very glad to learn from you, in 
the course of our talk the other day, how you were tackling this problem in a 
thorough and methodical way. More especially, I liked your having sample surveys 
of goods traffic trends. This type of information will certainly be helpful. I entirely 
agree with you that you should complete this survey and not allow yourself to be 
hustled into presenting what might be an incomplete report. 

I think it would be a good idea for you to prepare an interim report — not 
dealing with any recommendations, but rather with the nature of the problem and 
the broad issues that have to be dealt with. Such a report would have an educative 
value for Members of Parliament and the public. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


343. To M.K. Mathulla: Congratulations 109 


30 June 1960 


My dear Mathulla, 110 

I have your letter of the 27th June and the Annual Report of Hindustan Machine 
Tools Ltd for 1959-60. This report discloses a very satisfactory state of affairs 
and I should like to congratulate you on it. I should also like you to express my 
appreciation to the workers, technicians and management of H.M.T. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


107. Letter. File No. 27 (51)/59-70-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

108. The Hindusthan Standard of 3 August 1960 reported that the West Bengal Government 
opposed the Calcutta Municipal Corporation’s monorail scheme as too expensive. 

109. Letter. File No. 17 (21)/59-64-PMS. 

1 10. Managing Director, Hindustan Machine Tools Ltd., Bangalore. 
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344. To Swaran Singh: Production of Pig Iron 111 

Chashmashahi, 
Srinagar 
6 July 1960 

My dear Swaran Singh, 

I spoke to you the other day about Patnaik’s effort to make pig iron in a small 
blast furnace. He had told me that unless this was increased in size, it would not 
be economic and, therefore, as far as I remember, he said that it should be 
increased so as to produce 100,000 tons of pig iron annually. I had asked him to 
send me a note on this subject. He has now done that and I am sending his note 
on to you. 

In this note he says that he wants to expand the capacity of his furnace to 
250,000 tons and makes various proposals. I do not think myself that we should 
be very rigid in our application of our broad policy in regard to steel in such 
relatively small matters. I hope you will have this matter examined and then we 
can consider it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


345. To Swaran Singh: Bhilai Steel Plant 112 

12 July 1960 

My dear Swaran Singh, 

Our Finance Minister has been sending me long letters from various places in 
Europe. In the course of these letters, he has given almost verbatim reports of 
talks he has had with important people. In his last letter dated the 8th July from 
Moscow, he refers to a talk he had with Skatchkov, Chairman of the State 
Committee for Foreign Economic Relations. I give a quotation from this letter 
which refers to Bhilai: 

“Mr. Skatchkov then raised some practical problems relating to the 
implementation of the projects. About the Bhilai Steel Plant he said that we 
were facing certain difficulties in operating the plant, and if they were not 
removed quickly they would lead to more complications. 

According to him for the normal operation of the two blast furnaces 
now in commission in Bhilai there should be a stock of 140,000 tons of iron 


111. Letter. File No. 17 (400)/60-61-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

1 12. Letter. File No. 17 (37)/57-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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[EXHIBITING THE CULTURE OF POVERTY] 



Mr. Morarji Desai has reached Russia in his European tour. 
[From left: Moraiji Desai, Khrushchev] 

(From Shankar's Weekly , 3 July 1960, p. 15) 


ore. However, at present, it appears they have only 30,000 tons of ore in 
stock at the plant. This he said would result in the stoppage of one blast 
furnace in the near future. Again in stocking ore, we have to remember that 
a third blast furnace will go into operation in Bhilai soon. Taking all these 
factors into account, the Soviet side was greatly concerned over the shortage 
of ore. It appears that in Rajbhar, where mining of ore takes place, there 
seems to be some difficulty in mining the ore in spite of the fact that all 
equipment for mining is in position. Mr. Skatchkov said that with the onset 
of the monsoon transportation of the ore would be more difficult. I told him 
that on my return to India I would look into this question. 

Mr. Skatchkov went on to say that the pig iron from Bhilai was of high 
quality and had a good market. The open hearth furnaces at the plant according 
to him were coming up quickly but there was an acute shortage of ladles. He 
said that even in the Soviet Union they faced a shortage of ladles; but to help 
us out they had proposed that the Indian party, to keep the steel production, 
should place an order for 1000 ladles from this country. In spite of this 
advice we had placed an order for only 250 ladles. Shortage of ladles, Mr. 
Skatchkov said, would result in the closing down of certain operations in the 
plant and thus make the production of steel more costly. I promised to look 
into this question also on my return. 
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Mr. Skatchkov mentioned that there was no shortage of coal. Nevertheless, 
he said that we should think of the future and try to develop the Korba coal 
fields. He emphasised that geological surveys should be intensified to locate 
the raw material for coke of which in the opinion of the Soviet experts we 
had large deposits.” 

Probably, Moraijibhai will himself draw your attention to this matter on his 
return. 113 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


346. To Swaran Singh: Steel Plant at Bokaro 114 


12 July 1960 

My dear Swaran Singh, 

You sent me the other day a letter about the steps which are being taken at 
Bokaro for the future steel plant that we intend putting up there. 115 Thank you for 
it. There is one matter I should like to be clear about. In acquiring or otherwise 
dealing with the land, are you thinking in terms of the land required for the 
immediate future or in terms of all the land that may be needed for future expansions 
in this plant? The Bokaro plant is envisaged ultimately to produce almost up to ten 
million tons annually. If we are thinking in those terms, then we shall have to 
keep land available for that purpose from now onwards and plan accordingly. 
Otherwise future expansion would become very difficult and costly. Thus, not 
only should additional land be left for the expansion of the plant, but also land for 
the other services round about. In fact, planning now will depend very much on 
this perspective view for the future. 

Do you propose to have a proper project report prepared and, if so, when? 
Without such a project report, this planning will hardly be possible. Dealing with 
this matter in bits might well come in the way of the future plan. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 13. See Swaran Singh’s reply. Appendix 87. 

1 14. Letter. File No. 17 (314)/58-64-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

115. See Appendix 76. 
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347. To the Southern India Chamber of Commerce 116 

I send my good wishes to the Southern India Chamber of Commerce on the 
occasion of its Golden Jubilee celebrations. 117 Because of the rapid growth of 
industry in India at which we aim, our industrialists have a special responsibility. 
This growth of industry should be looked upon not merely from the private point 
of view, but much more so from the public point of view. I hope, therefore, that 
this new approach will always be before our industrialists. 


348. To Manubhai M. Shah: Heavy Electricals in Bhopal 118 

24 July 1960 

My dear Manubhai, 119 

Thank you for your letter of July 19. 1 am glad to learn that the Heavy Electricals 
Limited in Bhopal have started production. I have looked through the photographs 
you have sent. They are impressive. I am returning the album. 

As for my going there to inaugurate, I would like to do so, but it is becoming 
very difficult for me to make distant engagements, as I do not know what I might 
have to do then. However, I am noting down November 1, as you suggest. There 
is a vague possibility of my not being in India just about then. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


349. To Manubhai M. Shah: Manufacture of Cheap Cars 120 


24 July 1960 


My dear Manubhai, 

Your letter of July 24 about the manufacture of cheap automobiles in India. I 
have read the notes attached to it. I have little to suggest. It seems to me, however, 
that it would obviously be preferable for this manufacture to be in the public 
sector, as you yourself suggest. If that is so, then some indication of this should 
be given in your note or resolution. 


1 16. Message, 12 July 1960, sent to M.A.M. Muthiah Chettiar, President of the Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce, Madras. 

1 17. Founded in October 1909. 

118. Letter. 

1 19. The Minister of Industry. 

120. Letter. File No. 17 (407)/60-67-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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I have no doubt that a car made in the public sector would be cheaper. Also 
that probably there is more room for using our own plants in making parts of this 
car. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


350. To K. Kamaraj: Power Shortages at Leyland Motors 121 


25 July 1960 


My dear Kamaraj, 

I enclose a copy of a letter I have received from Leyland Motors Ltd. You will see 
from this that, according to them, a crisis has arisen on account of the failure of 
the Madras Electricity Supply Board to provide them with electric power which 
is essential for the operation of their foundry. 122 They suggest sending their 
Managing Director from England to see me. There is no point in their coming to 
me for this purpose. But perhaps you will be good enough to enquire into this 
matter and let me know what I am to say to them in reply. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(e) Labour 

351. To Harekrushna Mahtab: Public and Private Sectors 123 

13 July 1960 

My dear Mahtab, 

Your letter of the 8th July. 124 In this, you say that the public sector should be 
treated differently from the private sector in regard to labour. You do not, however, 
tell me what your specific ideas are on this subject. If you will let us know, we 
shall certainly give consideration to them. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

121. Letter. 

122. Leyland Motors of Lancashire, UK, wrote on 20 July that only 140 KW of power had been 
supplied against a demand for 400 KW up to March 1960 and a projected demand of 6,000 
KW by March 1961. This was for the Ennore Foundries, an associated company of Ashok 
Leyland. 

123. Letter. 

1 24. See Appendix 7 1 . 
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(f) Education 


352. To A.P. Jain: Inauguration of Rudrapur University 125 


6 June 1960 


My dear Ajit, 126 

Your letter of May 31 about the Rudrapur University. You suggest that I should 
fix some date in October or November for the inauguration of this University. 127 
It is very difficult for me to fix my engagements so far ahead and especially in 
those months. There is a possibility of my going out of the country for a few 
days round about then. I think that you should fix any date suitable to you and not 
make this dependent on my convenience. I shall naturally try to participate in the 
ceremony. Probably early in November might be suitable. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


353. To Partap Singh Kairon: High School at Nilokheri 128 

9 June 1960 

My dear Partap Singh, 

I enclose a letter with attached papers, which I have received from the Director, 
Takana Farm High School, Nilokheri. I do not know anything about this matter, 
and it is, therefore, difficult for me to advise. But I see in the list of patrons of this 
School quite a number of very eminent parsons, including you and the American 
Ambassador 129 here and others. Such a school should be encouraged and not be 
hurt in any way. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


125. Letter. File No. 31/114/60-63-PMS. 

126. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Saharanpur, Uttar Pradesh, and former Union Agriculture 
Minister. 

127. The Uttar Pradesh Agricultural University, the first agricultural university of the country, 
was inaugurated by Nehru on 17 November 1960; the University, located at Pantnagar, 16 
kilometers from Rudrapur in UP, was rechristened the Govind Ballabh Pant University of 
Agriculture and Technology in 1972. 

128. Letter. 

129. Ellsworth Bunker. 
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354. To Rajendra Prasad: Autonomy of Universities 130 

9 June 1960 

My dear Mr. President, 

I have just received your letter of June 6th, with which you sent me a letter and 
a bundle of papers received from a public worker of Bihar. 131 1 am forwarding all 
these papers to the Chief Minister of Bihar. 

It would not be proper for me to discuss the draft Bill in detail, but I have 
indicated to the Chief Minister that I believe in the autonomy of universities and I 
do not like the idea of Government interfering in their inner working. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

355. To Sri Krishna Sinha: Autonomy of Universities 132 

9 June 1960 

My dear Sri Babu, 

The President has forwarded to me a letter and a bunch of papers that he has 
received from Shri Brajanandan Prasad of Patna. 133 1 enclose the President’s letter 
to me as well as the other papers. I hope that you will be good enough to pay 
particular attention to this matter since the President has been approached and 
has referred it to us. 

I do not venture to express any opinion about a matter which I have not 
studied. But, broadly speaking, I have been and am strongly in favour of the 
autonomy of universities and do not like the idea of the governmental apparatus 
controlling them, except in case of serious emergency. Glancing through provisions 
of the Bill, it does seem that this autonomy is considerably weakened. 134 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

130. Letter. File No. 40 (197)/60-70-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

131. Brajnandan Prasad, of Kadamkuan, Patna, had written to Rajendra Prasad on 3 1 May 1960 
about a Bihar Government bill for reorganizing university education. Rajendra Prasad 
forwarded it to Nehru on 6 June. See Valmiki Choudhary (ed.). Dr Rajendra Prasad : 
Correspondence and Select Documents , Vol. XXI (New Delhi: Allied Publishers, 1995), 
pp. 55-56. 

132. Letter. File No. 40 (197)/60-70-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

133. See item 354. 

134. Sri Krishna Sinha acknowledged Nehru's letter on 26 October 1960. File No. 40 (197)/60- 
70-PMS. 
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356. To K.L. Shrimali: Education as Money-Making 
Business 135 


16 June 1960 


My dear Shrimali, 

Shri Brij Krishan Chandiwala of the Bharat Sevak Samaj has, in the course of a 
letter to me, written that education in Delhi is in a bad way. It has become a trade 
for making money. Hundreds of thousands of children are supposed to be receiving 
free education in the primary schools, but, as a matter of fact, they do not profit 
at all by it. This is the substance of what he has written to me at some length, and 
I am drawing your attention to it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


[MIXING UP DEMANDS] 

You Said It 

By LAXMAN 



Idiot! can’t you read — that’s mine! 
(From The Times of India, 25 June 1960, p. 1) 


135. Letter. 
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357. To Brahmachari Ramaswami: Don’t Call Your School 
an Orphanage 136 

Chashmashahi, 
Srinagar 
6 July 1960 

Dear Brahmachariji, 137 

I have your letter of the 29th June. I am glad to know of the good work that your 
institution is doing. May I suggest that the word “orphanage” should not be used 
in connection with it. It has a bad psychological effect for the child to be reminded 
that he is an orphan. 138 

I am afraid it will not be possible for me to undertake a long journey just to 
open this school. I do not normally accept such engagements because there are 
far too many demands upon my time. More particularly, when it involves long 
journey for many days, it becomes difficult for me. 

I send you my good wishes for your school. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


358. To the Indian Hockey Team: Rome Olympics 139 

Nehru Asks Hockey Team to Keep up India’s Fame 

New Delhi. July 10 - Prime Minister Nehru today told the members of Indian 
hockey team for the Rome Olympics 140 that Indian Hockey had won a lot of fame 
and they should try to keep it up. 

The twenty-one-member team, arriving here yesterday after a three-week 
camp in Kashmir, called on the Prime Minister at his office in the External Affairs 
Ministry. The Prime Minister talked to the team members for nearly thirty minutes. 
His first question was as to how long they had been playing together. The President 
of the Indian Hockey Federation, Mr. Ashwini Kumar, told Pandit Nehru that they 
had been together for three weeks. The Prime Minister said that getting to know 

1 36. Letter. 

137. President, Sri Ramakrishna Kudil, Tiruparaithurai P.O., Tiruchirapalli District. 

138. Earlier in 1960, the Foster Parents’ Plan Inc. had approached M.C. Chagla, the Ambassador 
of India to the USA, proposing to send gifts for children in India. Nehru’s response to the 
proposal was conveyed by Subimal Dutt to Chagla on 8 June 1960, see Appendix 21. 

139. Report of meeting with the Indian Hockey team, 10 July 1960, the National Herald , 1 1 July 
1960. 

140. Held 25 August- 11 September 1960. 
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each other’s play was as important as ability to play and, moreover, it inculcates 
team spirit. To a question from the Prime Minister as to how many of the players 
had played in previous Olympics, Mr. Ashwini Kumar said that four had played in 
previous Olympics. The captain of the team, Leslie Claudius, was the only player 
who had represented India in three Olympics so far. 

The Prime Minister was told that since the Tokyo Asian Games in 1958, nine 
members of the present team forming a “nucleus” had been playing together 
against top class foreign teams. Mr. Ashwini Kumar then told the Prime Minister 
about the tremendous progress made by some of the European countries who 
played the game almost all round the year. Asked by the Prime Minister as to who 
were the strong opponents of India, he said that, Pakistan, Belgium, West Germany, 
Holland and England were all expected to give strong opposition to India. Mr. 
Ashwini Kumar then explained the draw for the Rome Olympics and said that it 
was made in such a way as to make India meet Pakistan before the final and for 
one of the European teams to figure in the final. 

The Maharaja of Patiala, chairman of the All-India Council of Sports, 141 then 
introduced Udham Singh 142 to the Prime Minister and said that the village of 
Sansarpur 143 in Punjab, the birthplace of Udham Singh, had the “amazing record” 
of producing twelve Olympic hockey players so far. 

The Prime Minister then inquired as to what food the players were given. Mr. 
Ashwini Kumar said that according to a special diet prescribed for them they 
were provided daily 3,880 calories. The Prime Minister then smilingly asked 
whether it was “desi.” He was told that the food consisted mainly of wheat and 
rice. The Prime Minister was told that there were two vegetarians in the team. 
The Prime Minister then asked Claudius as to the average weight of the team 
[member], and he replied that it was about 140 pounds. Mr. Ashwini Kumar said 
that the main thing that the players should avoid during a match was “nervous 
tension.” The Prime Minister said: “You can avoid tension by having more match 
experience.” 

The team was accompanied by Mr. B.L. Gupta, manager, and Mr. Kishen 
Lai, coach. 


141. Yadavendra Singh; was also President, Indian Olympic Association, 1938-60. 

142. Represented India in four Olympic Games: Helsinki ( 1952), Melbourne ( 1956), Rome and 
Tokyo ( 1964), and won three gold and one silver medals. 

143. In Jullundur District. 
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359. To C.M. Arumugham: No Interference in Universities 144 


11 July 1960 

Dear Shri Arumugham, 145 

I have received your letter of the 9th July 1960 about the Kamatak University. 
Universities, as you know, are more or less autonomous bodies and it is not 
considered proper for me or any Minister of Government to interfere. Nor can 
we suggest the appointment of an enquiry committee on the basis of rather vague 
charges. I am, however, sending your letter to our Education Minister for him to 
consider it. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


360. To the Birla Education Trust 146 

On the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee of the Birla Education Trust I send my 
good wishes to the various educational institutions controlled by this Trust. On 
the two occasions I have visited Pilani I have been impressed by the work being 
done there and the progress made. I look forward to the continuing growth of 
these institutions. 


361. To K.L.Shrimali: German University Education 147 

14 July 1960 

My dear Shrimali, 

I am sending you a letter I have had with me for several months. It is written by 
Dr. Syed Mahmud’s 148 son who has been in Germany for a number of years. He 
came back for a short while, and then returned to Germany. I think that he is 
engaged in teaching or some such thing there. 

His letter is an interesting one and at least shows an active mind grappling 
with the subject and not taking things for granted. Obviously, he has been much 

144. Letter. 

145. MLA, Mysore Legislative Assembly, from Kolar Gold Field. 

146. Message, 12 July 1960, sent to V.P. Varma, Chief Editor, Diamond Jubilee Souvenir and 
Commemoration Volume, Birla Education Trust, Pilani. 

147. Letter. 

148. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Gopalganj, Bihar; former Deputy Minister for External 
Affairs; and a friend of Nehru’s. 
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impressed by what he has seen of Germany and especially German education at 
the Universities. He has a poor opinion of English or American education and he 
thinks that most of the young men and women we send abroad do little good to 
themselves or to anybody else. He put forward a scheme to me for us to come to 
some arrangement with a number of German Universities so that we could send 
thousands of bright Indian young men and women to go through the German 
course. I forget the details of the scheme and I did not enquire into it as I was not 
interested. Much as I admire things in Germany, there are other aspects of German 
life which I dislike greatly. 

I am merely sending this letter to you because it makes interesting reading 
and does open out some avenues of thought. I do not suggest that anything 
should be done about it. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


362. To M.K. Vellodi: Honouring Paul Geheeb 149 


15 July 1960 


My dear Vellodi, 150 

I have your letter of July 5th 151 in which you have written about Mr. Paul Geheb. 152 
It is true that my grandsons were at his school for a few months, and I believe he 
is highly thought of and greatly respected. I shall write to the Vice-Chancellor of 
the Visva-Bharati and send him a copy of your letter. 153 But, frankly, I am not sure 
in my own mind if it would be quite appropriate for Visva-Bharati to confer an 
honorary degree on him: this chiefly because very few people in India know Mr. 
Geheb. However, I shall find out. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


149. Letter. File No. 40 (9)/60-65-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

150. The Ambassador of India to Switzerland. 

151. See Appendix 63. 

152. Spelt as Paul Geheeb, (1870-1961); theologian and educator; founded the Oldenwald School, 
in Germany, and the Ecole d’Humanite at Goldem, in Switzerland. 

153. See Nehru to S.R. Das, the Vice-Chancellor of Visva-Bharati, 15 July 1960, item 363. 
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363. To S.R. Das: Paul Geheeb 154 

15 July 1960 

My dear Shri Das, 

I enclose a copy of a letter from our Ambassador at Berne in Switzerland. 155 

Mr. Paul Geheb, about whom he writes, is a person greatly respected in 
Switzerland and, I think, in Germany, for his work in education and more especially 
in the type of education he has developed there. I think he was driven out of 
Germany during the Hitler regime and settled in Switzerland. It is true that my 
grandchildren were at his school for a few months some years ago. He had met 
Gurudeva. 156 I do not know how intimate their contacts were. 

I really do not know what to suggest in this matter. It is for you to consider 

it. 157 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


364. For the School Improvement Conference, Madras 
State 158 

Last year when I went to Madras, I had occasion to attend one of the School 
Improvement Conferences which were being held all over the State. 159 I was 
much impressed by this movement started by the Education Department of 
Madras. It has obviously done good on a wide scale, and the number of gifts 
obtained for the schools and the children was impressive. But the basic good that 
this movement has done is to bring about intimate contact between the school 
authorities and the parents and others in the towns and villages. The school thus 
becomes an integrated part of the locality for which everyone is partly responsible. 

154. Letter. File No. 40 (9)/60-65-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

155. See Appendix 63. 

156. The UNESCO Courier of December 1961 shows a photograph of Geheeb with Rabindranath 
Tagore in 1930. 

1 57. Visva-Bharati conferred the honorary degree of Desikottama on Paul Geheeb, in absentia, at 
its annual convocation, 1960. 

158. Message, 23 July 1960. File No. 9/2/60-PMP, Vol. 5, Prime Minister’s Office. Also available 
in JN Collection. 

On 21 July 1960, N.M. Anwar, Chairman, School Improvement Committee, had 
informed Nehru that a School Improvement Conference was to be held at Vellore during 
Rajendra Prasad s visit to Madras State in August and he was expected to attend. 

159. In April 1959; see SWJN/SS/48/p. 131. 
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I must congratulate those who are in charge of this movement. I wish them 
further success. 


365. To K.L. Shrimali: Including Women in the Indian 
Contingent 160 


23 July 1960 


My dear Shrimali, 

I enclose a letter from Sushila Nayar. 161 Even previous to receiving this, I had 
received complaints about the non-inclusion of women in our Olympic team. I do 
not presume to be a judge in this matter, but I would certainly stretch a point or 
two in order to include an Indian woman athlete. It would be a pity if Indian 
women were completely excluded from this team. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


366. To Brahma Deo Bajpai: Student Movements 162 

24 July 1960 

My dear Brahma Deoji, 163 

I have your letter of the 14th July. I realise that the state of affairs in our universities 
is not good. In a sense, what you say would apply to most of our universities, if 
not all, with some variations. Recently, I was in Assam and I was deeply grieved 
to see how the students there had gone quite out of hand. They had indeed 
participated in the riots there and sometimes even taken the lead in them. 

I do not like to interfere directly in these matters. It is not always right to 
interfere without assuming responsibility. 

I am, however, forwarding your letter to our Education Minister, Dr. Shrimali. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


160. Letter. 

161. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Jhansi, Uttar Pradesh. 

162. Letter. 

163. Of Sarvodaya Karyalaya, 52 Shara Bagh, Allahabad. 
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367. To the Medical College and Hospital, Vellore 164 

On the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee of the Medical College and Hospital, 
Vellore, and the Golden Jubilee of the School of Nursing there, I send my greetings 
and good wishes. This hospital and the School of Nursing have done excellent 
work and have brought relief to large numbers of suffering people. I wish them 
every success in their work in future. 


368. To K.L. Shrimali: Including Women in the Indian 
Contingent 165 

25 July 1960 

My dear Shrimali, 

I wrote to you the other day about the non-inclusion of women in the Indian 
Olympic Team for Rome. 166 I am sending you another letter on this subject. This 
letter makes out a strong case for the inclusion of three women who are mentioned. 
Further, it refers me to the Maharaja of Patiala. From this it would appear that the 
Maharaja of Patiala was probably over-ruled or, at any rate, his advice was not 
followed. 

I do not understand all this, but on the face of it, something has been done 
which does not seem to be right. I would go as far as to say that women athletes 
should always be included even if they are somewhat sub-standard. But, in the 
present case, it is not even true that they are sub-standard. I wish you will look 
into this matter and, if necessary, refer it to the Maharaja of Patiala. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

369. To K.L. Shrimali: Troubleshooting at Visva-Bharati 167 

27 July 1960 

My dear Shrimali, 

I enclose a letter just received from Shri S.R. Das, Vice-Chancellor, Visva-Bharati. 
Also, a number of papers he has sent me with that letter. He has taken a lot of 
trouble to send me copies of letters etc., which was hardly necessary. For my 

164. Message. 24 July 1960. File No. 9/2/60/PMP, Vol. 5, Prime Minister’s Office. Also available 
in JN Collection. 

165. Letter. 

166. See item 365. 

167. Letter. File No. 40 (9)/60-65-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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part, I am content to accept Shri S.R. Das’s advice and opinion. It has been 
fortunate for us that he has gone to Santiniketan, and there is no doubt that the 
whole atmosphere of the place has improved since then. But some old 
obstructionists still continue there. The sooner they are made to go away, the 
better. 

From Shri S.R. Das’s letter, you will see that he wants your approval to his 
transferring Sailesh Chandra Chakravarty from his present post of Registrar of 
Visva-Bharati to the Institute of Rural Higher Education at Sriniketan as its Director. 
I hope you will write to him according him this approval. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


370. To S.R. Das: Transfer Troublesome Officials 168 

27 July 1960 

My dear Shri Das, 

I have just received your letter of the 22nd July with all its enclosures. Previously 
I had received your letter of July 1st, which I had read with pleasure as it reported 
all round progress in Visva-Bharati. 

I have now read not only your letter of the 22nd July, but also copies of 
letters addressed by you to Shri Dhiren Mitra. 

I am sorry you have had so much trouble with the present Registrar and Shri 
Tapan Mohon Chatteiji. It is clear to me that you should not allow the present 
situation to continue, and those members of the staff who do not cooperate with 
you and, in fact, who deliberately create difficulties, should be removed from 
their posts. From what you have written about the present Registrar, I am 
convinced that he should not continue in his post. Indeed, the question of giving 
him another appointment would hardly arise. But, since you have come to the 
conclusion that he should be offered the post of Director of the Rural Institute at 
Sriniketan, that is for you to judge, and I shall abide by your judgement. 

Thus, I entirely agree with the proposal you have made in your letter, and I 
hope you will take early action according to them. 

As suggested by you, I am writing to Dr. Shrimali informing him of your 
wish to transfer Shri Sailesh Chandra Chakravarty to the Institute of Rural Higher 
Education at Sriniketan as its Director. 169 I am sure there will be no difficulty 
about it. 


168. Letter. File No. 40 (9)/60-65-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

169. See item 369. 
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I should like to assure you that it is my earnest desire that you should have a 
free hand in Visva-Bharati and in whatever action you may take there, you will 
have my full support. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

371. To the Youth Congress 170 

It is difficult for a person who is over seventy to enter into the mind of the youth 
of today. Most of these young men and young women have hardly any personal 
experience of our struggle for Independence and all that it implied. I try to 
understand, insofar as I can, the mind and urges of our young men and young 
women. But obviously this is a difficult task. 

I find, on the one hand, bright, able and persevering, young men and young 
women, and they give me hope for the future of India. On the other hand, I find 
a certain lack of roots or standards in them. Sometimes this is called the indiscipline 
of students and youth. But that is only one aspect of it. The real thing, I suppose, 
is deeper. 

Anyhow the problems before us demand discipline, knowledge and hard 
work. That has been so in every age. It is much more so today in a changing and 
dangerous world. If our youth address themselves to this, they will find their 
roots and many avenues of adventure and self-fulfilment will come to them. 

(g) Culture 


372. To S.R. Das: Dehali 171 


2 June 1960 

My dear Mr. Das, 

Thank you for your letter of the 28th May. I have noted what you have written 
about “Dehali”. 17 " I entirely agree with what you have done in regard to this 
matter. 

170. Message, 29 July 1960, for the Youth Congress Day, sent to H.D. Tulsidas, AICC Office, 
Youth Department, New Delhi. Box No. 3, Youth Department, 1955-62, AICC Papers, 
NMML. Also available in JN Collection. Published in the newspapers on 9 August 1960, 
Youth Congress Day. 

171. Letter. Records of Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan. 

172. The building in Santiniketan built in 1904 where Rabindranath Tagore lived for some time. 
See http://whc.unesco.org/en/tentativelists/5495/, the website of UNESCO World Heritage 
Centre. 
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As for sending you some more money for Dehali, I shall do so within a few 
days. I am just going to Poona. 

I am glad that work on Rabindra Sadan 173 is proceeding. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


373. To Subimal Dutt: Loan of Indian Museum Exhibits 174 

I am sorry that we have got into this muddle. 175 To some extent I am responsible 
for it, but more so the responsibility lies with the Ministries who made all kinds of 
arrangements in Europe without first getting the permission of the Indian Museum. 

2. It is clear that in all the circumstances it would be highly desirable for the 
exhibition to go to Vienna and Rome which, I take it, are the only two places 
included in the arrangements with the West European Pool. 176 To upset this now 
would not only mean breaking formal agreement, but will also mean our incurring 
heavy expenditure. Further this kind of transfer of responsibility at this stage 
would not be good for the safety and security of our exhibits. The people who 
have made themselves responsible under the pool arrangement would disclaim all 
further responsibility and indeed would hardly hold themselves responsible for 
anything that might have happened even before this transfer. Thus such a 
changeover would not be a safe procedure even from the point of view of the 
exhibits. 

3. While this seems to be the obvious course, a difficulty arises because of 
my undertaking given to Shrimati Ranu Mookerjee. 17 All we can do now is to try 
to get out of that undertaking given to her and to the Indian Museum. I hope that 
the Indian Museum authorities will take a reasonable view and agree to our 
proposal. 

4. I suggest that you yourself might write to Shrimati Ranu Mookeijee. In 
doing so you might state that you have consulted me and are writing at my 


173. Nehru had laid the foundation of Rabindra Sadan in Santiniketan on 23 December 1958. See 


SWJN/SS/45/p. 171. 

174. Note, 6 June 1960. 

175. See Appendices 20 and 13. 

176. The exhibition “Five Thousand Years of Art from India” was first put up at the Villa Hugel 
in Essen, Germany, in May 1959. See SWJN/SS/44/ p. 629. 

177. Ranu Mookerjee (1907-2000); Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. Nehru wrote to Ranu Mookerjee on 20 March 1960, see SWJN/SS/58/item 170. 
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instance. Tell her that in accordance with the assurance I gave her, we had issued 
instructions that the exhibits from the Indian Museum should be returned to India 
after the Paris Exhibition. According to a formal agreement arrived at by the 
Government of India with a West European Pool, we addressed the representative 
of this Pool, Professor Hundhausen of Essen. This gentleman has sent us a cable 
to the following effect - (give the copy of the telegram). 178 

5. We are thus placed in a very difficult and embarrassing position. If, in 
spite of our formal agreement with the West European Pool, we insist on 
withdrawing the Indian Museum exhibits now, this means a breach of that 
agreement and consequently the responsibility for the safe keeping in custody of 
these exhibits no longer remains with this Pool. Apart from great difficulties with 
Customs and heavy expense which we would have to incur both with Customs 
and fresh Insurance etc., this transfer might to some extent endanger the safety 
of these valuable exhibits. It would of course also lead to a good deal of ill will of 
the various Governments concerned. 

6. So far as the Pool agreement is concerned, it applies to Vienna and Rome 
in addition to the places where the exhibition has already visited (I hope this is 
correct). There had been proposals for this exhibition also to go to a number of 
other countries, including Czechoslovakia, Moscow, London and New York. All 
these other places, however, stand on a separate footing and are not included in 
the Pool arrangement which was limited as indicated above. We can thus leave 
out these other countries. But the two remaining places included in the Pool, that 
is, Vienna and Rome, are definitely part of our formal agreement with this West 
European pool and it has become a matter of exceeding difficulty for us to break 
that agreement. 

7 . We regret greatly that this agreement was made without specific reference 
to the Indian Museum. The other Museums concerned have been agreeable to 
these arrangements. The Indian Museum had originally agreed to the loan of 
objects till the autumn of 1960 and it was hoped that most of these exhibitions 
would be over about that time. If the exhibition goes to Vienna and Rome, it could 
this time be extended only by a relatively brief period and should be over by the 
end of this year. 179 

8. The Prime Minister greatly regrets that this difficulty and conflict has 
arisen between our various agreements. When he wrote to Shrimati Ranu 


178. Carl Hundhausen declined. He replied to A.M. D’Rozario’s letter of 4 May saying the 
Indian Museum’s exhibits could not be separated from the rest of the exhibition, since “the 
Indian Government by giving their consent to our pool agreement is now committed to leave 
the whole exhibition as a unit together until the expiring date in Rome.” He also cited 
customs difficulties and the fact that Vienna had started already to print their catalogue as 
further reasons. Subject File No. 60, S. Dutt Papers, NMML. 

179. In fact, the exhibition was due to close at Rome on 31 January 1961. 
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Mookeijee, last, he was not fully aware of the arrangements with the West European 
Pool. Now that he has seen this agreement, he feels that it would be very 
unfortunate if we had to break it and at the same time not only incur heavy 
expenditure, but also endanger the security of some of these exhibits. He would, 
therefore, very much like to honour the agreement with the West European Pool. 
Immediately after the conclusion of this, the exhibition can be wound up and the 
exhibits can be returned to India by the end of this year. Indeed there appears to 
be no choice left in this matter. The Prime Minister would, therefore, be grateful 
if the authorities of the Indian Museum considered all these aspects and agreed to 
this proposal. 

9. Something to the above effect might be written by you to Shrimati Ranu 
Mookeijee. 180 She has a habit, I think, of not consulting the Committee or Governing 
Body of the Museum and I am sure that if the Governing Body was consulted, 
they would agree. 


374. To M.C. Chagla: Indian Dancers 181 

6 June 1960 

My dear Chagla, 

Your letter of May 25th about a troupe of Indian dancers going to the United 
States. I shall enquire into this matter and see how far it is possible. It is never an 
easy matter, especially in India, to group together different types of artistes and 
performers. Indian music is essentially a solo performance. Even Indian classical 
dancing is seldom in groups. Whenever we have sent a group abroad, there has 
been difficulty in holding them together. Apart from this, many of these people 
are not used to foreign customs and ways of living, and are unhappy. 

However, I shall have this matter enquired into. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


180. Subimal Dutt wrote to Ranu Mookerjee on 8 June 1960. 

181. Letter. 
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375. To M.S. Thacker: Astaldi Group 182 


10 June 1960 


My dear Thacker, 

A friend has sent me some books containing pictures about the activities of the 
Astaldi Group of Engineers. 183 I believe these are very impressive people and 
have introduced new methods which are cheaper and more effective. I should 
like our engineers who deal with such matters, to look at these books. I am, 
therefore, sending these to you. You can forward them to the proper people. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


376. To Mohammad Habib: Mushtaque Ahmad 184 

11 June 1960 

My dear Habib, 185 

I have your letter. I have seen Mushtaque Ahmad 186 this morning. He said that he 
would like to go to London and join some educational institution there which was 
prepared to take him. For this purpose he wanted to be given some temporary 
work in India House. I explained to him that this was not possible at present. In 
fact, at India House there was a process of retrenchment going on. The question 
of taking new hands, therefore, did not arise. Even apart from this, the people 
engaged are usually those who have had some experience. Also, there will be the 
question of heavy expenditure involved in his going to England and I am wholly 
unable to meet it. 

Therefore, the best course for him appears to be to continue his studies at 
the Aligarh University. He is in the second year of the LL.B. He might add to it 
M.A. or M.Sc. 

I have been sending him an allowance of Rs.100/- a month. I am increasing 
this to Rs. 120/- a month. At Mushtaque Ahmad’s suggestion, this in future should 
be sent to you. I hope you will be good enough to pass it on to him. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


182. Letter. File No. 17 (3)/56-61-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

183. A construction company founded in 1926 in Rome Italy 

184. Letter. 

185. Professor of History, Aligarh Muslim University. 

186. A student of Aligarh Muslim University. 
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377. To Mohan Lai: Lala Lajpat Rai Memorial 187 


11 June 1960 

Dear Mohanlalji, 188 

1 have received your letter of the 7th June about the Lala Lajpat Rai Birthplace 
Memorial Committee. 189 I am glad to learn that steps are being taken by this 
Committee to have a suitable memorial for Lalaji. It is very fitting that this memorial 
should be in his birthplace. I hope that the memorial will take the form of institutions 
which will do good to the village and surrounding area. 

I enclose a cheque for Rs.100/- as my personal contribution. 190 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


378. To Y.B. Chavan: Shivaji Statue 191 


12 June 1960 


My dear Chavan, 

I see from a newspaper report that it is proposed to put up a big Shivaji statue at 
the Gateway of India in Bombay. I do not know how far this matter has gone. I 
confess that I do not like this particular idea, that is, the place chosen for the 
statue. Many other places may be appropriate. I shall not go into the reasons why 
I feel so. Among them is this that any big statue there will rather spoil that space 
in front. I am just conveying my reactions to this proposal to you. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


187. Letter. 

188. Minister, Punjab Government, and Secretary, Lala Lajpat Rai Birthplace Memorial 
Committee, Dhudike, Ferozepore District, Punjab. 

189. Lai Bahadur Shastri was the president of the committee. 

190. The memorial was built in Dhudike village (now in Moga District, Punjab), the birthplace of 
Lala Lajpat Rai; it was inaugurated on 28 January 1965 by Lai Bahadur Shastri, then Prime 
Minister. 

191. Letter. 
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379. To Natana Niketanam 192 

I am glad to learn that the new building of the Natana Niketanam is going to be 
opened soon, at Trichur. Kathakali is a great art form of India and, more especially, 
of the South and we should try to maintain it and develop it. The purpose of this 
institution is to give specialised and advanced training in Kathakali and I wish it 

193 

success. 


380. To N.P. Seshadri: Tyagaraja Bi-Centenary 194 


24 June 1960 

Dear Shri Seshadri, 195 

I have your letter of the 22nd June. I am sorry I cannot send any worthwhile 
message on the occasion of Shri Tyagaraja’s 196 Bi-Centenary. I agree with you 
that the works of this saint and writer should he translated into our other Indian 
languages. Also it will be a good thing for his name to be given to some road or 
place in Delhi. 197 

I am glad that you are celebrating this Bi-Centenary of a great Indian in Delhi. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


381. To Tara Ramaswamy: Cultural Centre 198 


25 June 1960 

Dear Tara Ramaswamy, 199 

I have your letter of the 23rd June. I am glad to learn of the good work you have 
done and are doing. 


192. Message, 13 June 1960. 

193. See also item 396. 

194. Letter. 

195. Navaneetham Padmanabha Seshadri ( 1929-2009); served the Union Government in various 
capacities; promoter of both Carnatic and Hindustani classical music; astrologer; won Tansen 
Award and Tyagaraja Award. 

196. (1767-1847). 

197. Clive Road, to the south of Rashtrapati Bhavan, was later renamed Thyagaraja Marg. A 
sports stadium in New Delhi has also been named after Tvagaraia 

198. Letter. 

199. Kathak and Bharatanatyam dancer, then living at 74 Baird Road, New Delhi. 
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As for your starting a cultural and art centre, this is a subject which is dealt 
with by our Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs and more especially 
by the Sangeet Natak Akademi. You should consult them about it. I am not 
competent enough to give any advice. I am forwarding your letter to that Ministry. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

382. To Kesho Ram: On how to Study the Modern World 200 

You may write to Shri Parameswaran or see him. Perhaps seeing him will be 
better. Tell him that I have seen his letter. 201 I think that there is a great deal of 
truth in what he says about India being a picture of a number of mixed trends 
through thousands of years. The process of integration between these has taken 
place to some extent but not adequately because of various reasons. 

2. He has not mentioned one of the most powerful forces at work today 
not only in India but in a number of other countries. That is the impact of what is 
called modem, scientific, industrial and technological civilisation. This is both a 
unifying factor and a disruptive factor. It is disruptive in the sense that it pulls out 
people from their own roots because it brings about new conditions of living. It 
is unifying because it helps to bring about a new levelling and unifying force. 
Whether we like to or not, this new force is functioning and will continue to 
function with ever-increasing effect. It is an inevitable development and we have 
to accept it. We have also to accept it for the reason that there is no other way of 
dealing with the economic problems of India satisfactorily and of removing the 
very low standard of living in India. This process certainly has its risks and 
dangers and we should try to avoid these risks and dangers in so far as we can so 
that the essential roots of India might remain intact. 

3. From historical or social point of view, it is always helpful to study these 
various forces which have moulded India in the past. This will no doubt continue 
to be done by historians, economists and social students. To some extent, that 
might help but this study is really not a major factor in dealing with the present 
conditions we have to face in the new world that is growing up in most countries. 
Even the removal of accretions which are bad takes place much more easily by a 
positive approach in another direction and not merely by pegging away at their 
removal. Many great people in the past have tried to remove these accretions but 
their success has been limited. We may of course try to do so and that will help 
a little. 


200. Note, 30 June 1960. 

201. The letter has not been traced. 
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4. But the basic way to deal with the situation is a positive way of building 
up a new India on a social and economic basis. The greatest liberating force 
today is education, even though that education may not be as we would like it to 
be. The rapid industrial growth of India is creating a new society. The whole 
purpose of our planning is essentially to build up this new society with its roots in 
the old but adopting modem science and technology. 

5. If this is our objective. 1 do not quite understand what Shri Parameswaran 
wants to do himself and how I am to help him. If he will be more precise I may 
be able to advise him. 


383. To Jay Chandra Vidyalankar: Sino-lndian border; 
Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 202 

30 June I960 

Dear Jay Chandraji, 20 * 

Your letter of June 13th with its two enclosures reached me some time ago. I put 
it by because I wanted to read your two notes. 

I have now' read them. I found your note on the Sino-lndian border dispute 
very interesting and informative. I am sending it on to our Historical Division. 204 

You are not quite correct in saying that we have based our claim on the fact 
ot being successors to the British and for this purpose have cited the Simla 
Convention 1913. It is true that we have cited the Simla Convention but our 
claims are based on previous history and the Simla Convention was a confirmation 
of that previous history. 

1 have read your second note about the contemplated legislation to reorganise 
the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan with much surprise. I am sorry to say that I have 
been quite out of touch w ith the affairs of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan. All that 1 
have known vaguely is that people were quarrelling. I suppose you have sent 
your note to our Education Minister. Anyhow I am sending him the copy you 
were good enough to forward to me. 


Yours sincerely. 
Jaw aharlal Nehru 


202. Letter. 

20 V A former member of the language goodwill committee appointed by the Punjab Government 
in June 1958 

204 Of MEA. 

205. Initially organized by the Nagari Prachanni Sabha of Varanasi in 1911 in Allahabad to 
promote Hindi and the Dcvanagan script, established as an “institution of national 
importance” by an Act of Parliament on 30 March 1960 
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384. To K.L. Shrimali: Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 206 


30 June I960 

My dear Shnmali. 

Some days ago I received from Jay Chandra Vidyalankar a note on the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan/ 1 have just read it with some surprise. It does disclose an 
extraordinary state of affairs. I do not know if you have received this note before. 
But as it might interest you. I am sending it to you. 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


385. To K.R. Kripalani: Joining International Literary 
Bodies 20 ® 

Thus far, I believe, we have not associated ourselves with any foreign literary' 
organisation. * There is no reason, however, why we should not associate 
ourselves w ith other literary organisations if we consider them good enough. On 
the whole. I think, we should accept this invitation. 


386. To Raghu Vira: Ayub Khan; Microplanning 210 


1 July 1960 

Dear Dr Raghu Vira, :u 

Thank you for your letter of July 1st. 1 have read w ith interest the report of your 
conversation with President Ayub Khan 

We shall be glad to consider any definite proposal both for easing the situation 
on our borders and for economic cooperation 


206 Letter 

207. Sec also item 183. 

208. Nt>tc. M) June 1*>60 K R Knpalani was Secretary. Sahitya Akadcmi 

20*>. Union Academiquc Internationale had invited the Sahitya Akademi to join the Union ()n 
28 June. Knpalani had wntten to S. Radhaknshnan. the Vice -President of the Sahitya 
Akademi. recommending membership The note was <*nt to Nchni. the President ot the 
Akadcmi. for approval 
210. Utter 

211 Congress. Rajya Sabha VIP from Madhya Pradesh 
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I shall be happy to receive your book on microplanning . 212 
I am leaving Delhi early tomorrow morning for Kashmir. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


387. To Bharat Scouts & Guides 213 

I send my good wishes to the Bharat Scouts & Guides. The existence of such an 
organisation for our boys and girls becomes increasingly important. This is so 
not only to give them good training and make them good citizens, but also to 
enable them to help in emergencies that arise. 


388. To the World Assembly of Youth 214 

I am glad to learn that the next meeting of the International Council of the World 
Assembly of Youth is going to be held at Accra next month. I am particularly glad 
that this is being held in Africa. This should be a tribute to the new and vigorous 
life that is coursing through the veins of Africa. 

It is a truism to say that the world is passing through major transitions 
involving great changes. Behind all this lie the amazingly rapid developments in 
science and technology which affect our lives, wherever we might be. Behind it 
also lie the new currents of life which have transformed and are continuing to 
transform the peoples of Asia and Africa. All this must necessarily affect the 
youth of the world. They will be affected in different ways and in different 
degrees because of the conditions they live in and the problems they have to face. 
Most of the countries of Asia and Africa are said to be under-developed and the 
major problem before them is of developing their resources rapidly so as to raise 
the standard of their people and to bring about a measure of equality among them. 

212. Micro-planning Or Planning for the Millions Centring the Supreme Endeavours and 
Enormous Resources of the Nation on Raising the Level of the Individual and His Family 
Reordering and Rebuilding His Village, His Street, His Home, Increasing His Skills and 
Earnings, Diversifying His Occupations and Enriching His Entire Life: A New Concept 
(New Delhi: published by Raghu Vira, 1959). 

213. Message, 9 July 1960, sent to A.N. Gupta, Publisher, Bharat Scouts & Guides , New Delhi. 

214. Message, 11 July 1960. File No. 2 (302)/59-63-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

The message was sent to Ram Krishna Bajaj, Chairman, World Assembly of Youth 
(WAY), India, and Member, Central Advisory Board of Youth Congress. The meeting of the 
eighth council of WAY was held in Accra, 10-25 August 1960. 
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These are important problems and yet perhaps and even more important 
problem before the youth of the world, this applies more specially to Asia and 
Africa, is how to condition themselves in this world with conflict and with the 
threatened war hanging over them. War, of course, would be terrible everywhere, 
but peace is the first essential necessity for our countries of Asia and Africa. It 
will be a terrible disaster if all our hopes are dashed by these conflicts and wars. 

We talk a great deal about peace but often even our talk is aggressive and 
bellicose. Peace can only come by the development of peaceful thinking in the 
minds of men and of peaceful behaviour. We have to be tolerant to each other and 
realise the great variety of this world. We must not try to impose our ways of 
thinking or living on others, although we should learn from all. 

Among the great evils of colonialism and foreign domination has been this 
imposition which was political and economic and which also attacked the deeper 
roots. We have to grow now with this world which increasingly becomes one 
world with toleration for each other, peaceful co-existence and maintaining our 
own roots, wherever we might be. 

To the World Assembly of Youth I send my greeting and, more especially, to 
the young nations of Africa who are struggling so hard to solve their problems 
and march ahead. 


389. To S. Radhakrishnan: Krishna Kripalani invited to 
Germany 215 

The attached letter from the Ambassador of West Germany 216 is forwarded to the 
Vice-President, Sahitya Akademi. 

2. I have no objection to our Secretary, Shri Krishna Kripalani, accepting 
this invitation to go to West Germany for three weeks. If you are agreeable to 
this, perhaps you will be good enough to inform Shri Krishna Kripalani. From 
Ambassador Melchers’ letter, it appears that he is in Delhi. 217 


215. Note, 15 July 1960. File No. S.A. 82 E/8, Part I, Sahitya Akademi. 

216. See Wilhelm Melchers, the Ambassador of the Federal Republic of Germany, to Nehru, 
Appendix 86. 

217. On 16 July, Radhakrishnan gave his acceptance to the proposal. 
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390. To Wilhelm Melchers: Krishna Kripalani 218 


16 July 1960 

My dear Ambassador, 

I was interested to learn from your letter of 14th July that you had come to 
Delhi/ 19 1 would have been glad to meet you, but I am leaving tomorrow morning 
for Assam. 

We have no objection to Shri Krishna Kripalani, Secretary of the Sahitya 
Akademi, accepting the invitation of your Government to visit Germany. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

391 . To G.B. Pant: Let Amrita Pritam Visit Moscow 220 

16 July 1960 

My dear Pantji, 

I enclose a copy of a letter from Keskar which shows complete non-cooperation 
between some of our Ministries. 221 

Amnta Pritam"" not only works in our All India Radio but is a member of the 
Executive of our Sahitya Akademi. I think she has been awarded a prize for her 
Panjabi poetry. 223 Why then should we ban her going to the U.S.S.R. because she 
is suspected of having Communist leanings? She may or may not have them, I do 
not know. But when Communists themselves are allowed to go to Russia, why 
should a noted literary figure be treated in this way? I think this matter might be 
further enquired into, and I am suggesting to our External Affairs Ministry to get 
in touch with this Ministry on this subject. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


218. Letter. File No. S.A. 82 E/8, Part I, Sahitya Akademi. 

2 19. See Appendix 86 

220. Letter. 

22 1 . See Appendix 89. 

222. (1919-2005). 

223. In 1956, for her long poem Sunehey , as the first woman recipient of the Sahitya Akademi 
Award. 
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392. To B.V. Keskar: Amrita Pritam’s Moscow Visit 224 

16 July 1960 

My dear Balkrishna, 

Your letter of the 16th July about Amrita Pritam. 225 1 have written to Pantji on the 
subject. 226 copy enclosed and have asked the External Affairs Ministry to enquire 
further into this matter. 

Amrita Pritam is a member of our Sahitya Akademi and a noted literary figure 
in Punjabi circles. I did not know that she was a permanent employee of the All 
India Radio. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


393. To K.L. Shrimali: John Locke in Hindi 227 


22 July 1960 

My dear Shrimali, 

Thank you for your letter of July 18 and the Hindi translation of John Locke’s 
'Civil Government” which you have sent me. I am very glad that your Ministry is 
interesting itself in the translation of worthwhile books. 

I had hoped that the Book Trust, 228 which we created, would help in this 
process. But, to my surprise and regret, it is moving very slowly. So far as I 
know, it has only published one book so far, and that did not seem to me to be of 
any outstanding value. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


224. Letter. 

225. See Appendix 89. 

226. See item 391. 

227. Letter. File No. 40 (66)/59-64-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

228. The National Book Trust. 
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394. To Humayun Kabir: Orientalist Congress in USA 229 


23 July 1960 

My dear Humayun, 230 

I enclose a letter from my sister in London. 231 I am inclined to think that if the 
American Scholars wish to invite the Congress of Orientalists to the U.S.A., we 
should not come in the way. Of course, we would like to have the Congress here 
in India. But from the larger point of view of lessening barriers between the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., it would be a good thing for this Congress to be held in 
the U.S.A. If, therefore, there is any such move on the part of the American 
Scholars, I think we should gracefully retire. We can, of course, make it clear 
that we would have liked to have the Congress but since it is the wish of the 
United States, we do not wish to press our claim. 232 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


395. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit: Orientalist Congress 233 

23 July 1960 

[Nan dear,] 

I have just received your letter of July 21st, in which you refer to your talk with 
Professor Norman Brown 234 about the Congress of Orientalists. 235 1 am writing to 
Humayun Kabir on the subject and suggesting to him that, from the larger point 
of view, it would be desirable for the Congress to be held in America if the 
American Scholars so want it. 236 
[Love] 


[Jawahar] 


229. Letter. File No. 13/1960-61, Humayun Kabir Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

230. Minister of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. 

23 1 . See Appendix 93. 

232. The 26th session of the International Congress of Orientalists was held in New Delhi, 4-10 
January 1964. 

233. Letter. 

234. William Norman Brown (1892-1975); Indologist; Professor of Sanskrit, University of 
Pennsylvania, since 1926; organized the American Oriental Society, 1926. 

235. See Appendix 93. 

236. See item 394. 
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396. To K.A. Damodara Menon: Natana Niketam 237 


26 July 1960 


My dear Damodara Menon, 238 

Some time ago, I sent a contribution of Rs. 5,000/- to the Natana Niketanam at 
Trichur. 239 Now they have asked me for further financial help. I am told that you 
presided over a function there recently. Could you let me know if this institution 
is doing good work, and would you advise me to send them further help? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


397. To Humayun Kabir: Soviet Encyclopedia Entry on 
India 240 


29 July 1960 

My dear Humayun, 

Your letter of July 29th about the article on India in the Soviet Encyclopaedia. 
Since this article has been sent to us, we cannot very well refuse to deal with it. 
I think, on the whole, your suggestion to refer it to two Indian scholars is a good 
one. How they should deal with it, is not quite clear to me. Should they re-write 
and revise the whole article, or should they point out what they consider errors in 
it and, perhaps, re-write parts here and there? 

In returning it, it should be stated as you have said, that it is not a custom of 
our Government to deal in such matters but, as they have been good enough to 
send this draft article to us, we forwarded it to Indian scholars whose comments 
are sent. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


237. Utter. 

238. The Minister of Industries, Government of Kerala. 

239. See also item 379. 

240. Utter. 
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398. To Y.B. Chavan: Opening Ayurveda Institute in 
Bombay 241 


29 July 1960 

My dear Chavan, 

Your letter of July 27 with which you have sent me Ramnath Podar’s 242 request 
to me to perform the opening ceremony of the Ayurvedic Research Institute at 
Bombay. I have read the account of this institute which you have sent. 

I do not usually accept this type of engagement, and there is little chance of 
my going to Bombay in the foreseeable future. 

I do think that there should be research work done on modem scientific lines 
in regard to the Ayurvedic system of medicine. To that extent I am completely 
agreeable, but it would be very unusual for me to associate myself with Ayurvedic 
institutions. I would, therefore, like to be excused. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


399. To K.K. Mehrotra: Memorializing Kipling 243 


31 July 1960 


Dear Professor Mehrotra, 244 

I have seen your letter of the 25th July addressed to my Private Secretary. I think 
it is entirely proper for a plaque with an inscription to be put up in the house 
where Kipling 245 lived in Allahabad. But this is not the kind of function I would 
normally associate myself with. I have no idea when I shall go to Allahabad. But, 
even apart from my going there, I would rather not take part in this function. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


241. Letter. 

242. Ramnath A. Poddar, industrialist and businessman and former Congress, Rajya Sabha MP 
from Rajasthan. 

243. Letter. 

244. Head of the English Department, Allahabad University. 

245. Rudyard Kipling (1865-1936). 
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(h) Women 

400. To MEA: The Problem of Foreign Invitations 246 

Shrimati Raksha Saran, President of the All India Women’s Conference, came to 
see me this morning. She has returned after two months’ tour of various countries 
of Europe. 

She complained that our rule that nobody should go abroad even when invited 
unless he or she can pay his or her own passage money comes in their way very 
much. Even though this rule was made to prevent large numbers of people going 
out at the expense of another country, it really comes in the way of good people 
and well-known organisations. The others manage to get round it somehow or 
other. Indeed, she gave me an instance of a person having produced a return 
ticket here to another country and then getting another return ticket from that 
country. Apparently, he managed to get refund on his previous return ticket here 
later. 

More particularly she said that in the case of an organisation like the All India 
Women’s Conference, they cannot afford to spend a large sum of money over 
deputations and yet they are invited to go often with passage paid. They cannot 
take advantage of this under our present rules. She went to various countries in 
Europe this year at her own cost because she could afford it. She spent about ten 
or twelve thousand rupees, although she was treated as a guest in most of these 
places. But this kind of thing cannot easily be repeated in the case of other members 
of the Conference. 

I think that we should consider this matter afresh though my mind is not 
quite clear as to what we should do about it. To some extent we shall have to 
distinguish between organisations and individuals. During the past few months 
there have been many cases of people going abroad to West Germany, to the 
United Kingdom, etc., where passage money was paid by the other Government 
and we had to agree to this. 

One pending case was an invitation to the All India Women’s Conference to 
send, I think, two or three members to North Vietnam. The invitation came from 
the women’s organisation there which, of course, must be connected with 
Government, but is supposed to be independent of it. These people have offered 
to pay the fare of one journey, i.e. back from Viet Nam. Our Women’s Conference 
is prepared to pay for the other journey. She asked me if they could take advantage 
of this as they wanted to do. I told her that probably they could do so. I suggest 
that this might be permitted, but, as I have said above, we should consider this 
whole matter afresh. 


246. Note to N.R. Pillai, Subimal Dutt and Y.D. Gundevia, 27 July 1960. 
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401. To MEA: Indian Documentary Films Abroad 247 

Shrimati Raksha Saran, President of the All India Women’s Conference, in the 
course of her talk with me gave me some impressions of her visit to foreign 
countries. 

( 1 ) She said that everywhere there was complaint of the lack of documentary 
films from India. There was a great demand for such films (she was talking 
mostly about women’s organisations and these are active in all those countries). 
Our embassies abroad have a very few films and most of these are ancient and 
out of date. Thus there was a film about Bhakra-Nangal which was about five 
years old or more and showed only the initial stages of this big project and not 
what happened later. 

Also, even when films are available, there are too few copies. Could this be 
taken up with our Films Division? 

(2) Another matter she drew my attention to was that our missions abroad 
have no contacts with women’s organisations. These women’s organisations, 
both in the countries of Western Europe and Eastern Europe, are very active and 
eager to know about India and do something about it. We might suggest to our 
embassies abroad to develop these contacts and give them such material as they 
have. 


402. To K.L. Shrimali: Women’s Education 248 


27 July 1960 

My dear Shrimali, 

Shrimati Raksha Saran, President of the All India Women’s Conference, came to 
see me today. She has recently returned from a tour of Europe on behalf of her 
Conference. She told me of the great interest which women’s organisations 
elsewhere were taking in India, but they could not get any material. I am dealing 
with this matter separately in the External Affairs Ministry. 249 

Then she spoke to me about girls’ or women’s education, especially in Delhi. 
There was a tremendous demand for specialised training such as for special 
training for Secretary-ship. Also as librarians. There was in fact a demand both 
for librarians and trained secretaries, and it was very difficult to get such persons. 
The Women’s Conference itself has been searching for such trained persons 
without much success. 

247. Note to N.R. Pillai, Subimal Dutt and Y.D. Gundevia, 27 July 1960. File No. 43 (115)/58- 
65-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

248. Letter. File No. 40 ( 146)/58-72-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

249. See item 401. 
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She had various suggestions to make about courses for such training for 
women. I have suggested to her that she might see you. If you see her, you can 
get her viewpoint in these matters. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


403. To G.B. Pant: Amending The Hindu Succession Act 250 

29 July 1960 

My dear Pantji, 251 

This evening, the Working Committee considered some proposal to amend the 
Hindu Succession Act, 1956, by the Punjab Legislature. 252 At that time, it was 
mentioned that the Madhya Pradesh Legislature had already passed some amending 
legislation of this kind and that this had obtained the approval of the President. 

We were all rather surprised to learn this because if this kind of snipping is 
permitted, then the Act passed by our Parliament would lose much of its 
significance. The Working Committee thought that this process, started by Madhya 
Pradesh and now suggested in the Punjab, is reactionary and retrograde. :?3 The 
Law Minister had sent a note expressing these views. 

Does your Ministry have any information about the Madhya Pradesh Act and 
how it was approved of by our President? 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


250. Letter. File No. 48 (30)/60-63-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

251. Union Home Minister. 

252. On 28-30 June 1960, an inter-party committee of 21 MLAs asked the state government to 
delete from the Hindu Succession Act clauses granting equal rights to daughters in their 
father’s property. The Times of India, 1 July I960- See also Appendix 98. 

253. The CWC “was of the opinion that though the States were competent to pass legislation 
with respect to the Hindu Succession Act, passed by the Parliament, since it was included 
in concurrent list (Constitution of India), the Leaders of the Congress Legislature Parties 
should be advised to see that no action on the part of the State Legislature should go against 
the accepted policy of the Congress.” Proceedings of the CWC, 28 and 29 July 1960, 
JN Collection. 
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404. To K.N. Katju: Amending The Hindu Succession Act 254 


29 July 1960 

My dear Kailas Nath, 255 

The Working Committee this evening had before it a proposal from the Punjab 
for an amendment of the Hindu Succession Act, 1956. It was mentioned then 
that the Madhya Pradesh Legislature had recently passed some kind of an 
amendment act called the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code, 1959. We were 
all rather surprised to learn of this because this goes against the Statute by 
Parliament which was passed after long discussions. Can you throw some light 
on this? 256 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


405. To Partap Singh Kairon: Amending The Hindu 
Succession Act 257 


29 July 1960 


My dear Partap Singh, 258 

The Working Committee this evening considered some reference to it about a 
proposal for the Punjab Legislature to amend the Hindu Succession Act of 1956. 
We were all rather disturbed by this as we do not think such amendments are at 
all desirable. They are retrograde. All these matters were discussed fully in 
Parliament. I hope, therefore, that you will not encourage this. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


254. Letter. File No. 48 (30)/60-63-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

255. The Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh. 

256. See Katju’s reply, Appendix 101. 

257. Letter. File No. 48 (30)/60-63-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

258. The Chief Minister of Punjab. 
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(i) Health 


406. To D.P. Karmarkar: Leprosy Work in India 259 


17 June 1960 

My dear Karmarkar, 

Dr. Matsuki Miyazaki, the Leprosy expert from Japan, came to see me today. He 
gave me a copy of his report on the Anti-Leprosy Campaign in India. I suppose 
you have already received this report. Nevertheless I am sending a copy to you. 

I was much interested in what Dr. Miyazaki said to me. I think he is not only 
a good expert, but a good man. I think that in this Leprosy work, we should try 
to take full advantage of the experience of Japan and keep in touch with them. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


407. To R.R. Diwakar: Leprosy Work in India 260 


20 June 1960 

My dear Diwakar, 261 

I met Dr. Wardekar 262 today and had a good talk with him about leprosy work in 
India. I like Wardekar and I have the impression that he is doing good work. 

It seems to me that there should be no difficulty at all in the Gandhi Smarak 
Nidhi coming to a proper arrangement with him about future work. That 
arrangement should be based, I think, on:- 

1 ) Leprosy Fund should be kept separate and should be under some trustees. 
These trustees would naturally be some members of the Gandhi Smarak 
Nidhi. 

2) There should be a board or managing committee of the Leprosy Fund 
which should have a good deal of autonomy in its work. 


259. Letter. File No. 28 (12)/59-69-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

260. Letter. File No. 28 (92)/62-71-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

261. President, Gandhi Smarak Nidhi. 

262. R.V. Wardekar ( 1913-19%); studied medicine in Grant Medical College, Bombay; gave up 
teaching and private practice and devoted himself to medico-social work at Wardha; Founder- 
Director, Gandhi Memorial Leprosy Foundation, 1952; played a major role in the country s 
leprosy eradication programme. See International Journal of Leprosy , Volume 64, 
Number 4, p. 462. 
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3) There should be some formal connection with the Smarak Nidhi. 

Any variations in this approach can be agreed to. All this type of work 
ultimately depends on the man in charge. 


Yours sincerely 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

408. To Jivraj N. Mehta: Kamala Nehru Hospital 263 

24 June 1960 

My dear Jivraj, 

You spoke to me about the letter you sent me about some complaint relating to a 
case in the Kamala Nehru Memorial Hospital. I have just seen that letter and read 
it. It was very good of you to take so much trouble over this case. There is 
nothing further to be done. I presume you have written to Vatsala Samant 264 also. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


409. To John G. McConnell: Grant to Madras Cancer 
Institute 265 

27 June 1960 

Dear Mr. McConnell, 266 

Thank you for your letter of June 21st. I am happy to know that your father’s 
Foundation is giving a Cobalt-60 beam therapy unit to the Cancer Institute of 
Madras. This will no doubt help in the treatment of this terrible disease and lessen 
the suffering from it. 

With good wishes, 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

263. Letter to the Chief Minister of Gujarat, a trustee of the Kamala Nehru Memorial Hospital, 
Allahabad. 

264. Medical Superintendent, Kamala Nehru Memorial Hospital, 1942-72. 

265. Letter. 

266. (1912-1974); President, The Montreal Star , Canada. 

267. The J.W. McConnell Foundation, started in 1937 by John Wilson McConnell, Canadian 
businessman, newspaper publisher, and philanthropist. 
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410. To Sri Prakasa: Mental Hygiene 268 


21 July 1960 


My dear Prakasa, 

I have received your letter which is dated May 18th, 1960. Perhaps this is meant 
to be July 18th. With your letter, you have sent Dr. K.R. Masani’s 269 letter and 
other papers. 270 Obviously, this subject of mental hygiene is one of importance. 271 
What we can do about it at present is not clear to me. I am forwarding all these 
papers to the Planning Commission. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


411. To K.R. Masani: Mental Hygiene 272 


21 July 1960 


Dear Dr. Masani, 

The Governor of Maharashtra, Shri Sri Prakasa, has forwarded to me your letter 
which is dated May 18th. Perhaps, this is a mistake for July 18, 1960. What you 
write is definitely of importance, and I hope that our Health Departments and the 
Planning Commission will give thought to it. I am forwarding your letter and 
other papers to the Planning Commission. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


268. Letter. File No. 28/71/60-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

269. Kaikhushru Rustom Masani (b. 1905), psychiatrist; Chairman, Executive Committee, Indian 
Council of Mental Hygiene, Bombay. 

270. Masani’s letter and the other papers have not been traced. 

271. Incidentally, K.L. Shrimali, addressing a meeting convened in New Delhi on 18 July by the 
“Indian Council of Mental Health” for launching a Delhi Society for Mental Health, touched 
off a controversy “when he said that mental health was a secondary question compared to 
the need for feeding India’s hungry millions” and that the meeting should not rush with the 
formation of the Society. The Times of India , 19 July 1960. 

272. Letter. File No. 28/71/60-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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(j) Science and Technology 

412. To Homi Bhabha: Trombay Reactor 273 

26 June 1960 

My dear Homi, 

Your letter of June 23 about the formal opening date for the Canada-India Reactor. 
Roughly the first half of January would probably suit me for this purpose. It is a 
little difficult for me to give a precise date now because usually we have the 
annual sessions of the National Congress about that time. You may, however, 
indicate to Canada or elsewhere that a date some time before the 20th January 
would probably be suitable, the exact date to be fixed later. 274 

Thank you for sending me a copy of the letter of the Director-General of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency 275 about Dr. Sethna’s 276 paper. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


413. To A.D. Ross: P.K. Ghosh’s Death 277 

27 June 1960 

Dear Professor Ross, 278 

I am grateful to you for your letter of the 21st June, 1960. The death of Dr P.K. 

Ghosh 279 and his wife came as a shock to all of us who knew him. 280 Besides him, 

there were one or two other officers of our Atomic Energy Department who 

273. Letter. 

274. This research reactor at Trombay built with Canadian assistance under the Colombo Plan 
went critical on 10 July 1960; the same day Nehru congratulated Bhabha and his colleagues 
on the successful operation of the reactor. Nehru inaugurated the reactor at Trombay on 16 
January 1961. 

275. William Sterling Cole of USA. 

276. Homi Nusserwanji Sethna (1923-2010); nuclear scientist and chemical engineer; joined the 
Atomic Energy Establishment, Trombay, 1959; Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission of 
India, 1972-83. 

277. Letter, copied to Homi J. Bhabha. 

278. Alexander David Ross (1883-1966); Australian physicist; founder, Pan-Indian Ocean Science 
Association. 

279. P.K. Ghosh, a geologist, was the Director of the Atomic Minerals Directorate (AMD) of the 
Department of Atomic Energy, GOI. 

280. Four persons, including P.K. Ghosh, his wife, Captain A. Kuhl, the American pilot, and 
S.A. Solberg, representative of a US aviation firm, died when a twin-engined seven-seater 
Aero-Commander crashed near Chakrata on 19 June. The Hindustan Times , 21 June 1960. 
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suffered grave injuries in this accident. 281 The American aircraft which had gone 
had come here for demonstration purposes. 282 In fact. I had been asked also to go 
on a trial flight, but I could find no time for it. 

We do not yet know exactly what happened. The accident occurred in the 
lower Himalayan mountains. 

I am conveying your message of sympathy to Dr Ghosh’s colleagues. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


414. To Homi J. Bhabha: Atomic Power Station for 
Rajasthan 283 


29 June 1960 


My dear Homi, 

Mohanlal Sukhadia, Chief Minister of Rajasthan, came to see me today and again 
stressed the great need in Rajasthan for power. He hoped very much that one of 
our Atomic Power stations would be placed somewhere in Rajasthan, perhaps 
near the U.P. border. He was anxious that I should convey this to you, so I am 
writing to you. Probably he will write to you at greater length. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


415. To C.M. Trivedi: Stick to Bhabha’s Plans 284 


30 June 1960 


My dear Trivedi. 285 

Homi Bhabha has written to me 286 and sent me a copy of his letter to you dated 
28th June. I have rather hurriedly read through this long letter. Broadly, I am in 
agreement with his approach, though I am not competent to judge of many matters 
in connection with it. 


281. They were A.S. Bhatnagar, Principal Scientific Officer; and S. Bhalla, Chief Physicist, 
AMD. 

282. On 16 June 1960. 

283. Letter. File No. 17 (278)/57-60-PMS, Vol. I. Also available in JN Collection. 

284. Letter. File No. 17 (302)/60-PMS, Vol. II. Also available in JN Collection. 

285. Member, Planning Commission. 

286. See Appendix 50. 
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It seems to me that in a question like that of atomic energy, we should not 
spoil our broad-based and logical development by cutting out any feature in it 
which Homi Bhabha considers important. As far as I can make out. Bhabha’s 
proposals are not very revolutionary and it will be desirable to give a place to 
them in our draft Plan. 

I think Bhabha is right in pointing out that the money used for mining, etc. 
should not directly come under atomic energy. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


416. To Homi J. Bhabha: Redrafting Atomic Energy 
Proposals for Plan 287 


30 June 1960 


My dear Homi, 

Your letter of the 28th June. 288 Also your letter to Trivedi. It may be rather late to 
make any major change in the draft of the Five Year Plan. I have written to 
Trivedi to see what can be done. But apart from this, you need not attach too 
much importance to the draft at this stage. It is supposed to be very provisional. 

I don’t think there is much point in your coming here now. I am going away 
to Kashmir for a few days early on the 2nd morning. For the rest, we are very 
busy now with the threat of a general strike. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


417. To B.C. Roy: Nihar Ranjan Dutt 289 


Chashmashahi. 
Srinagar 
6 July 1960 

My dear Bidhan, 

I have had a letter from Dr. Nihar Ranjan Dutt who is at present serving as 
Reconstructive & Plastic Surgeon, University of California Medical Centre. He is 
34 years of age, M.B.B.S. Calcutta (1951) and M.Sc. in Surgery, McGill University, 
Canada (1956). He calls himself a refugee from Pakistan. He served as House 
Surgeon at the Campbell Medical School Hospital, Calcutta and then in Assam. 


287. Letter. File No. 17 (302)/60-PMS-Vol. II. Also available in JN Collection. 

288. See Appendix 50. 

289. Letter. File No. 2 (682)/73-78-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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Ambala, New York, etc. He has written a number of papers and he has been well 
spoken of by the Surgeon-in-Chief of the Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Canada, 
and others. I am giving you in brief some particulars about him. 

Seeing my appeal to Indian scientists abroad, he applied to the Director- 
General of the Armed Forces Medical Services as well as our Health Ministry and 
the Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. Apparently none of them 
replied to his request. I am enquiring into this matter. He says that his present 
salary is 525 dollars per month but is prepared to a salary in India of about one- 
third of this amount plus a consolidated non-practising compensatory allowance. 

It appears that he is particularly good at reconstructive and plastic surgery. 
As I have said above, I shall be enquiring from our Defence Services etc., about 
the need for a person like him. But I thought of writing to you in case you can 
advise me as to how we can deal with such a case. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


418. To K.N. Katju: An Atomic Power Station for Madhya 
Pradesh 290 


9 July 1960 

My dear Kailas Nath, 

Your letter of the 2nd July, in which you discuss the shortage of power in Madhya 
Pradesh and suggest that an atomic power station might be established at Bina. I 
am rather intrigued at the idea of your Electricity Board actually suggesting a 
particular place for such a station. 291 Electrical Engineers probably know nothing 
about atomic energy and what is required for starting such a station. We are not 
advanced enough in this business to start a station where we choose. The first 
two or three stations that we may start, are likely to be small ones, and their 
location will have to be very carefully considered so as to offer the best conditions. 

Thus, while recognising fully your need for power, that is not enough to 
establish an atomic station. Anyhow I am sending your papers to Dr. Homi Bhabha. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


290. Letter. File No. 17 (278)/57-60-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

291. On 11 June 1960, S.L. Tewari, the Madhya Pradesh Minister for PWD and Electricity, told 
a conference of the MPs from the state at Pachmarhi that his Government was approaching 
the Centre for establishing an atomic power plant near Bina for the benefit of UP, Madhya 
Pradesh and Rajasthan. 
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419. To Swaran Singh: Mineral Development in J&K 292 

9 July 1960 

My dear Swaran Singh, 

You were good enough to send me a comprehensive note with your letter of July 
1st about mineral development in Jammu & Kashmir State. 293 I took this note 
with me to Srinagar and showed it to Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad. Indeed, he 
kept it for a day or two. 

There is one thing in this note which rather intrigues me. This is about copper. 
There is a reference to copper in the Sind Valley and further it is said that a 
specific clue that may lead to copper in Ladakh (in the forward area near Chusul) 
has been followed up with the aid of the Deputy Commissioner of Ladakh. 

There is no reference to certain investigations made in this Ladakh area by 
Dr. Bhatnagar. I do not remember the date. Probably, it was about six or seven 
years ago. But I remember distinctly Bhatnagar telling me that they had found 
excellent deposits of copper on the route from Leh to the Rohtang Pass in the 
Kulu Valley, and that this was of excellent quality. Indeed, he sent some geologists 
there by bridle path from Leh, and they brought some of this copper to Delhi. I 
saw these specimens which were good. I was told then that all that remained was 
to have adequate transport arrangements. To get all this by a long mule track and 
then by air was not feasible or economical. Indeed, in this connection, the proposal 
was repeated to have a road made from Manali in the Kulu Valley to Leh. This 
was given up as it was far too expensive and, anyhow, it was likely to be closed 
for six months or more because of snow. 

Now that we are making various roads in Ladakh and are in fact sitting in 
Chusul and elsewhere, the transport question might be easier. I do not think that 
a road right up to Manali is feasible. 

Anyhow, the matter deserves investigation as to what we did then. This 
might help others who are enquiring into this now. Professor Thacker is not here, 
but I am sending a note to the C.S.I.R. to enquire. 295 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


292. Letter. File No. 17 (371)/59-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

293. It was a note by S.S. Khera, Secretary, Ministry of Steel, Mines & Fuel. 

294. Shanti Swaroop Bhatnagar, Director-General, CSIR, 1942-54. 

295. See item 420. 
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420. ToCSIR 296 

Some years ago, when Dr. S.S. Bhatnagar was the Director of the C.S.I.R., he 
informed me that good quality copper had been found in Eastern Ladakh some 
several days march from Leh. I think he sent some geologists there, and specimens 
of this copper were brought to Delhi and shown to me. Because of the difficulties 
of transport, nothing much could be done then. 

Will you please find out what was done then and what papers you have in 
connection with this discovery of copper there? The specimens of copper brought 
should also be available here. 297 


421 . To Eugene Rabinowitch: Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists 296 


25 July 1960 

Dear Mr. Rabinowitch, 299 

Your letter dated June 2nd has been received by me only today, July 25th. I do 
not know why it took such a long time to travel to India. Possibly it came by 
ocean mail. 

I have often seen the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, though I cannot say 
that I have been a regular reader of it. What I have seen of it, has been of help to 
me in understanding some aspects of the problems that have been thrust upon the 
world by the coming of the atomic and hydrogen bombs. As these problems 
concern our survival, authoritative information about them is of great importance. 
The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists has supplied this information with all the 
authority of the experts. 

I would wish that large numbers of people all over the world should have the 
benefit of getting this information from your Bulletin. There is so much loose 
thinking, or thinking under the stress of fear, that it has become more and more 
difficult to look at these problems objectively. And yet at no time was calm and 
clear thinking more necessary. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


296. Note, 9 July 1960. File No. 17 (371)/59-66-PMS. 

297. See also Swaran Singh to Nehru, 19 August 1960, Appendix 102. 

298. Letter. 


299. Eugene Rabinowitch (1901-1973); Russian-bom American biophysicist known for his work 
on nuclear weapons; co-founder and editor of Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, Chicago. 
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(k) Urban Development 

422. To Le Corbusier: A Cantonment for Punjab 300 

1 June 1960 

Dear Monsieur Le Corbusier, 301 

I have received your letter of the 13th May. 302 I happened to meet the Chief 
Minister of the Punjab today and I asked him about this question of a Cantonment 
at Chandigarh. He said that the place selected for it was a good distance away 
from the lake and was hardly visible from there. Further, that a cantonment, 
though meant for soldiers to live in, is really a very quiet and peaceful place and 
should not affect the peaceful character of the city. 

I am as anxious as you are to maintain the special characteristics of 
Chandigarh. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

423. To S.P. Khanna: Planning Seminar at Bangalore 303 

Please reply to this letter and say that it is difficult for me to say with certainty 
whether I shall be able to be in Bangalore on the 16th September. 304 It is possible 
I might go there on the 15th, 305 but I may have to come back soon. 

2. While I am greatly interested in planning of cities and wish their seminar 
success, I am not quite sure how far it is helpful for Ministers and the like to go 
to a seminar of specialists. 


300. Letter. File No. 7 (1 18)/56-66-PMS. Vol. I. Also available in JN Collection. 

301. Architectural Adviser to the Government of Punjab, Capital Project. 

302. See Appendix 7. 

303. Note to Private Secretary, 28 June 1960. File No. 8/147/60-PMP, Vol. I, Prime Minister’s 
Secretariat. 

304. Shivnath Prasad, Vice-President, Council of the Institute of Town Planners (India), New 
Delhi, had requested Nehru to inaugurate the Institute’s Annual Town and Country Planning 
Seminar, Planning of Metropolitan Cities”, to be held at Bangalore, 16-23 September. 

305. To inaugurate the centenary celebrations of M. Visvesvaraya (1861-1962). 
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424. To Kesho Ram: Planning of Greater Delhi 306 

Mr. Echeverria’s 307 report on the Delhi Plan and connected papers should certainly 
be sent to all the Cabinet Ministers as well as the concerned Central Ministries. 308 
Also, to the Chief Ministers of Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, etc., that is, the States 
which are concerned in some way or other with this Delhi Plan. These States 
should be requested to send their comments. 

2. This whole subject of Delhi planning will have to be considered some 
time or other by the Cabinet, and the Health Ministry, therefore, should prepare 
their note on the subject. 

3. In the letter from the Health Ministry dated 28th June, it is stated that the 
recommendations made in these papers were considered in the Ministry and were 
not accepted. From this, it does not appear what was not accepted. The Plan 
makes numerous recommendations. Presumably, some were accepted and some 
were not accepted. The Health Ministry should, therefore, write a detailed note 
on this subject, giving reasons for acceptance or non-acceptance of the proposals 
made. 


[DELHI MASTER PLAN ROLLS OVER SAMPURNANAND] 


£>sl Ht am 6 mas re* Pi an 



[On the left: Sampumanand] 


(From Shankar’s Weekly , 17 July 1960, p. 12) 


306. Note, 1 July 1960. File No. 28 (7)/56-65-PMS. 

307. Edward G. Echeverria, the head of the team of consultants provided by the Ford Foundation 
to assist in the preparation of a master plan for Delhi. 

308. The draft master plan for Delhi, prepared by the Town Planning Organisation of the Ministry 
of Health and released on 7 July 1960, planned for an estimated population of about fifty 
lakhs in 1981. The Times of India, 8 July 1960. 
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425. To Jivraj N. Mehta: Town Planning in Gujarat 309 

1 July 1960 

My dear Jivraj, 

I have received a letter today from a group of Indian architects. I am enclosing 
this letter in original for your consideration. 

It is, of course, for you and your Government to decide. But the broad idea 
of having a team of architects to consider the planning of a town or city appears 
to me obviously a good one, and much better than asking individual architects to 
submit their designs. The architects mentioned in the attached letter are undoubtedly 
men of ability and experience. I see from the list that one of them, B.V. Doshi, 310 
is in private practice in Ahmedabad. Some of these architects have been connected 
intimately for the last two or three years with the planning of Greater Delhi in 
conjunction with an expert team from the Ford Foundation of America. This has 
been very detailed work, from which they have learnt much and, indeed, I have 
learnt something about town planning from their efforts. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


426. To Mohanlal Sukhadia: Preserving Jaipur 311 

13 July 1960 

My dear Sukhadia, 

I have today received a letter from our Town Planning organization. With this 
letter they have sent a note about Jaipur and more especially about the preservation 
of the old city walls and gates of Jaipur. They have also sent me some charts. I 
understand that they have sent this note and these charts to your Government 
also, and you may have seen them. I am, therefore, not sending my copies on to 
you. 

It is difficult for me to judge of all this without examining them on the spot, 
but, as far as I can see from the note and the charts, the suggestions made by our 


309. File No. 7 (210)/60-66-PMS. 

310. Balkrishna Vithaldas Doshi (1927-2010); studied at J.J. School of Art, Bombay; senior 
designer for Le Corbusier, 1951-57; established his office Vastu-Shilpa in Ahmedabad, 
1955; founder director. School of Architecture, Ahmedabad, 1962; worked in partnership 
with Joseph Allen Stein and Jai Rattan Bhalla; founder-director, Vastu Shilpa Foundation 
for Studies and Research in Environmental Design, Ahmedabad. 

311. Letter. 
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Town Planning organization appear worthwhile. They preserve the old city gates 
and, at the same time, provide for more traffic and the growth of Jaipur. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


427. To S.P. Khanna: Planning Seminar at Bangalore 312 

Please reply to this letter from Bangalore. 313 It is true that I intend going to Bangalore 
for the Centenary celebrations of Shri Visvesvaraya on the 15th September. I am 
not yet sure as to how long I shall be able to stay in Bangalore on that occasion. 
Perhaps I may have to leave Bangalore on the 16th. If the Planning Seminar is 
held on the forenoon of the 16th, it is likely to suit me better. 


312. Note, 27 July 1960. File No. 8/147/60-PMP, Vol. I, Prime Minister’s Secretariat. 

313. See item 423. 
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IV. EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 

(a) China 

428. To N.R. Pillai: Indian Troops at Nathu La and Kongka 1 

I think some answer should be sent to the attached telegram 2 in which complaint 
is made about our aircraft etc. 

2. So far as I know, no Indian troops have crossed beyond Nathu La, 
which might be verified from Defence. As for our aircraft flying over Kongka 
Pass, you might find out from Air Marshal Mukeijee but we need not have any 
kind of a specific or detailed answer. We may inform our Ambassador 3 that our 
aircraft are performing their normal duties on our side and visit some of our 
posts for supplies. 

3. You might inform our Ambassador that I propose to pay a very brief visit 
to some of our border posts in Ladakh early next month. 4 He need not inform the 
Chinese about this. This is only for his own information. 


429. To V.K. Krishna Menon: China Attack on Nepal 
Border 5 

Your telegram 239 June 30th about Nepal-Tibet border incident. There has 
undoubtedly been serious incident there and this has produced strong reactions in 
Nepal and India. Exact facts not known yet but it appears only one Nepalese 
killed by Chinese firing. A number of other Nepalese arrested and taken away by 
Chinese. 6 Even Chinese admit certain breach of recent treaty with Nepal which 
laid down demilitarized zone on either side border. 7 They admit having come into 
this zone in pursuit of some refugees. In addition to this their firing on Nepalese 
appears wholly unjustified. 


1. Note, 26 June 1960. 

2. CCB No. 7887; it has not been traced. 

3. G. Parthasarathi, the Ambassador of India to China. 

4. For Nehru s speech to the officers and men of the Indian Army at Leh, 4 July 1960, see 
item 78. 

5. Telegram, 1 July 1960, sent through the High Commission of India to Ghana. Krishna 
Menon was in Accra at the time. The telegram was repeated to the High Commission of 
India to the UK, and copied to N.R. Pillai and M.J. Desai. 

6. The Times of India reported on 30 June and 4 July 1960 that Chinese troops attacked inside 
Nepal, near Mustang, on 28 June, killing one Nepal Army officer. The Nepal Government 
claimed seventeen civilians missing; China admitted to taking only ten prisoners. 

7. By the Treaty of 2 1 March 1 960, 20 kilometres on either side of the border was demilitarized. 
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2 . It appears that large-scale fighting has been going on within Tibet between 
rebel elements and Chinese soldiers. 

3. We do not think that recent Nepal-Tibet border incident indicates any 
particular forward policy. But it does indicate that general attitude of Chinese in 
Tibet is very objectionable. They throw their weight about and do not care much 
for frontiers and the like. 


430. To B.P. Koirala: Nepal-China Incident of 28 June 8 

10 July 1960 

[My dear BP], 9 

Thank you for your letter of the 7th July which reached me yesterday through 
our Ambassador. 10 

We have, of course, followed with the greatest interest the recent developments 
on your border and the incident there has attracted world attention. The incident 
itself perhaps was not of major significance. But the whole context of things 
leading up to that incident and subsequently is, I think, of considerable significance. 
When I heard of this shooting by the Chinese and killing a Nepalese citizen and 
capturing others, I did not think that this was a prelude to some kind of invasion. 
But I did think that the general aggressive attitude of the Chinese was persisting 
and they had not got rid of their method of bullying and throwing their weight 
about. This was a bad outlook for the future. 

I came to the conclusion some time ago that it is not at all an easy matter to 
understand the mind of the Chinese Government. They think and speak in a 
language which is different from ours (I am not referring to Chinese, but rather 
to the method of thinking and the use of words which have different meanings to 
what they mean to us). On the one hand they are convinced of their own rightness 
and consider people who might disagree with them as being either fools or knaves. 

On the other hand, they have not yet got over the first revolutionary phase of 
their movement. They are quite extraordinarily one-sided in their outlook and 
have no room for what the other party might think. Urged by their revolutionary 
fervour as well as the sense of growing power that they possess, they inevitably 
tend to be expansive. A secondary reason is their enormous population which 
grows. They seem to believe that every piece of territory that once belonged to 
the Chinese Empire must now or in the future revert to them. 


8. Letter. 

9 The Prime Minister of Nepal. 

10. Harishwar Dayal. 
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[CHINESE EVEREST CLIMB] 

You Said It 

By LAXMAN 



I bet it’s a printer’s devil ! It ought to be “Chinese claim.” 

(From The Times of India, 1 June 1960, p. 1) 

We came to the conclusion, some considerable time back, that the right way 
to deal with China is to be friendly and courteous and at the same time to be 
completely firm. They do not appreciate weakness and always try to take advantage 
of it. We have tried to follow this policy with them, but naturally the emphasis 
varies and depends upon the particular circumstances then prevailing. 

I do not think that China intends to risk a major war. But wherever they can, 
rather quietly and stealthily, occupy some territory, they try to do so. It is in this 
way that they have occupied some of our mountain territory in Eastern Ladakh 
and on a basis of distorted history they lay claim to it. We reject that claim and we 
have taken adequate steps now to prevent any further incursion. We are fairly 
strong on our borders at present and our strength will increase. Our main difficulty 
has been the lack of communications in these distant regions. We have, therefore, 
undertaken a massive programme of road-building throughout our border regions. 
This, of course, is a major undertaking which takes time. Nevertheless, we are 
expediting it. 

The position, therefore, insofar as we are concerned, is that we are 
progressively strengthening our long border with Tibet-China, and it is not an 
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easy matter for the Chinese to push through anywhere without a major military 
effort. I do not think they will make that major effort because that will involve 
not only for us but for them also far-reaching consequences. But I am quite sure 
that if we slacken anywhere on our border, they will try to creep in. This, however, 
will not now be an easy matter anywhere for them. 

The other question still remains, that is, what we are to do about the area of 
what we consider our territory which is already occupied by them. This is, in 
extent, considerable, but is remote and very sparsely populated. It is difficult of 
access because it lies principally between 13,000 and 19,000 feet in altitude. The 
question becomes for us principally a military one, apart from the political aspects. 
I cannot give an answer now as to what we may do at a particular time in the 
future. For the present, we are prepared for any contingency and go on 
strengthening ourselves. 

Premier Chou En-lai’s letter addressed to you was a curious one. 1 1 The apology, 
as far as it went, was satisfactory. But even if there was some confusion about 
the exact border, what business had his troops to shoot down people on the 
border, even if they were refugees. He seems to take this for granted. Then again 
his statement that the Nepalese group was mistaken for Tibetans is not easy to 
believe. I imagine, though I am not sure, that in appearance and in clothing the 
Nepalese would be different. But, anyhow, when they had captured some of your 

[GRINDING LEGS AND SHAKING HANDS] 



(From The Times of India, 24 July 1960, p. 1) 

11. The letter, dated 2 July i960, is published in R.K. Jain (ed.), China South Asian Relations 
1947-1980, Vol. 2 (New Delhi: Radiant, 1981), pp. 331-333; the source is not mentioned. 
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people, surely they must have found out immediately that they were not Tibetans. 
Why then did they hold on to them for a number of days? From no point of view 
was this correct. Why also should they come into the de-militarized zone, even if 
Tibetan refugees had gone there? That is no justification for their troops to come 
in. What is more, they want the right to come into part of that zone even in the 
future. 

According to our information, the military build-up of the Chinese in Tibet is 
considerable and extends to the borders. I do not think that this represents an 
attempt to prepare for an invasion of Nepal or India. But the mere fact of that 
build-up necessarily leads to apprehensions to both our countries. 

All this thinking leads to the conclusion that we must guard our borders. This 
does not mean that large armies should be placed there, though any kind of 
intrusion should be met by a check-post. Numbers do not matter much in this 
connection except that they should not be too few. We are not placing these 
check-posts with a view to engaging in battle, but rather as symbols of our 
sovereignty over that area. The Chinese can only come in by violating that symbol 
and committing clear aggression. 

In Ladakh, where I went recently, our forward sentries are within almost a 
stone’s throw from Chinese sentries. Behind sentries on either side, there are 
larger posts. There is not much chance of either side, therefore, marching forward 
without coming into conflict with the other party. Of course, we have forbidden 
any such advance because we wish to avoid incidents. But the Chinese know 
very well that any attempt on their part to advance will be opposed vigorously. 

As you perhaps know, some of our officers are in Peking at present examining 
the factual data in regard to our borders. It is a very laborious and time-consuming 
process. The Chinese methods even in dealing with a simple issue of fact are 
very peculiar. 

With warm regards to you and to your wife, 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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(b) Tibet 


431. To Swami Vidyananda Saraswati: Pilgrimages to 
Manasarovar 12 


Dear Swamyji, 13 
I have your letter without date. 

From such reports as we have been getting, internal trouble is continuing in 
Tibet, sometimes leading to conflicts between the Tibetan rebels and Chinese 
authorities. I imagine that it is because of this that the Chinese authorities have 
announced that pilgrims should not go to Manasarovar or Kailash. 14 It does not 
seem to me proper for pilgrim tours to be organised when the authorities there 
are against such tours. It is not a question of not wanting any facilities from the 
Chinese Government. The Government might well stop these pilgrims from going 
there and this will no doubt bring much hardship on the pilgrims. It will not be 
fair to the pilgrims to be asked to go there when it is known that they might not 


12. Letter. 

1 3. Of Sri Geeta Satsang Kailasksetra, Naini Tal. 

14. The Times of India reported on 15 June 1960 that China had informed the Indian Consul- 
General in Lhasa that it would be unsafe for pilgrims to go to Kailash and Mansarovar. This 
had been done in 1959. 


27 June 1960 


[CHINESE MANASAROVAR] 



[From left: Rammanohar Lohia, Chou En-lai] 
(From Shankars Weekly , 10 July 1960, p. 13) 
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be able to complete their yatra. Our advice, therefore, would be that such tours 
should not be undertaken this year. 

You say something about Chinese currency being made available. I do not 
understand this and we cannot ask the Chinese Government for any such facility 
when they have themselves said that pilgrims should not go. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


432. To Satya Narayan Sinha: Nepal-China Incident for 
Parliament 15 


30 June 1960 

My dear Satya Narayan, 

I have your letter of June 30th with which you have sent me Ranga’s 16 letter. I 
think you might tell him that you referred his letter to me. Should a situation arise 
on our borders or elsewhere which requires an early consideration by Parliament, 
we would certainly advise an earlier summoning of Parliament. 17 But although 
new developments are taking place in Tibet and also on the Nepal border, I do not 
think that the time is quite ripe for a Parliamentary discussion. The major fact 
appears to be that there have been internal troubles in Tibet. The other fact is of 
a border incident on the Nepal frontier with Tibet. So far as internal troubles in 
Tibet are concerned, we may refer to them but we can hardly discuss them in 
Parliament with any profit. So far as Nepal frontier incident is concerned, I am 
not at all sure that the Nepalese Government would like our discussing that incident 
in a big way. Therefore, I do not see any advantage in specially summoning 
Parliament which is going to meet anyhow in a month’s time. To do so may well 
create a false impression in the country about the actual situation. 

This applies also to a meeting of the Consultative Committee of Members of 
Parliament. There is very little that we shall be able to tell them in the way of facts 
apart from what has appeared in the press. If, however, some further development 
takes place, we shall certainly consider convening a meeting of the Consultative 
Committee. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


15. Letter. 

16. N.G. Ranga, elected Congress Lok Sabha MP from Tenali, Andhra Pradesh, in 1957; from 
June 1959, Swatantra Party MP; President of Swatantra Party. 

17. The Parliament Session was to begin on 1 August 1960. 
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433. To Shankar Prasad: Ladakh Militia 18 


15 July 1960 


My dear Shankar Prasad, 

I enclose a letter from Kushak Bakula about the Ladakh Militia 19 and a copy of my 
reply to him. 20 Who is in charge of the Ladakh Militia? Is our Defence Ministry 
responsible for them? I do not know what their pay and allowances are. If, apart 
from the major question which I have dealt with in my reply to Kushak Bakula, 
any other grievances have to be looked into, you can forward these papers to the 
authority concerned. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


434. To Kushak Bakula: Ladakh Militia and Regular Army 21 

15 July 1960 

Dear Bakulaji, 

I have your two letters of July 13 and 14. 

So far as the Vihara at Delhi is concerned, we shall try to collect some 
money. 22 

Your second letter deals with the Ladakh Militia, and you say that they have 
some grievances, in particular in regard to pay, because they do not get as much 
as our regular troops. I am surprised to read this. Of course, they do not get the 
same as our regular troops. In no part of India does a militia get the same pay as 
regular troops. The regular troops have to undergo very long and special training 
while the militia stand on a different footing, and is not meant for the same 
purpose as the regular troops. The two cannot be compared. 

It should also be remembered that the regular troops have to go far away 
from their homes and are cut off from their families, some times for years. 

This would also apply to pensions. 

But if there are any other grievances which can be remedied, they will be 
looked into. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

18. Letter to Secretary, Kashmir Affairs. 

19. For details, see Indian Army website: http://www.bharat-rakshak.com/LAND-FORCES/ 
Units/Infantry/ 1 16-Jak-Li.html; accessed 21 February 2014. 

20. See item 434. 

21. Letter. 

22. See also items 273, 277, 285 and 289. 
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435. To Kesho Ram: Kailas Pilgrimage 23 

Please reply to this letter as follows:- 
“Dear Swamiji, 24 

The Prime Minister has received your letter of the 11th July. He has already 
conveyed to you the request of the Chinese Government that no pilgrims 
should go to Kailas this year because of internal troubles in Tibet. 23 If any 
pilgrims, nevertheless, go there, they will do so on their own responsibility. 
The Government of India cannot insist on the Chinese Government providing 
safe escorts. 26 

Yours sincerely,” 


436. To The Dalai Lama: Education of Tibetan Children 27 

28 July 1960 

Your Holiness, 

I received your letter of the 10th July some days ago. I am sorry that I could not 
reply to you earlier. 

I entirely agree that the existing facilities for the education of Tibetan children 
are inadequate. Even before the receipt of your letter I had asked that steps 
should be taken without delay to expand these facilities. I therefore welcome 
your proposals to start a school at Dharamsala and to expand the existing school 
at Mussoorie. One of our senior officers has been placed on special duty to 
review the question of the education of Tibetan refugee children in India and to 
suggest immediate steps for improving them. He is visiting Kalimpong, Sikkim 
and other areas where there are Tibetan refugees. I am told that he will also visit 
Dharamsala early in August. We shall ask him to call on you and have a personal 
discussion with you. You can rest assured that the Government of India will do 
everything possible to look after the needs of the Tibetan children. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


23. Note, 16 July 1960. 

24. Swami Vidyananda Saraswati. 

25. See item 431. 

26. According to The Times of India of 6 and 17 July 1960, on 4 July, Sampumanand wished 
“bon voyage” to Swami Vidyananda Saraswati and fifteen pilgrims who set out from Naini 
Tal on 15 July; five more were to join en route. 

27. Letter. 
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(c) Pakistan 


437. To M.J. Desai: Canal Waters 28 

Please refer to the attached telegram from our High Commissioner 29 in Pakistan. 30 

2. I have no idea about the present deadlock in the Canal Waters talks 
except that this relates to transitional arrangements. 31 1 saw a telegram yesterday, 
I think, from Gulhati 32 on this subject which says that the Bank people are going 
to discuss these matters with the Indian representatives and then put them across 
to the Pakistani representatives. Further all this was going to take some time. 

3. Iam naturally anxious that all these protracted negotiations should end 
and a final agreement be arrived at. I do not quite know what I can do to further 
this. If I knew a specific point over which matters have stuck, I could express 
my opinion in regard to it. 

4. You may, therefore, tell our High Commissioner that he can inform General 
Shaikh that we are ourselves anxious to achieve a final settlement in the Canal 
Waters question and we are happy that the main points have been decided. So far 
as the interim arrangements are concerned, we thought that these would not 
offer any great difficulty. We do not know in detail what the points at issue are 
but our general instructions are to do everything to resolve these questions. 

5. About Defence matters, we would be happy to come to an understanding 
in the context of both parties avoiding recourse to violence. If both of us were 
satisfied about the bona Tides of the other, this itself will bring about a certain 
relaxation and relief. The question of common defence against a possible opponent 
is, of course, a much more complicated affair and is intimately connected with 
foreign policies. 

6. The Pakistan High Commissioner Brohi 33 had a talk with me for nearly 
an hour a few days ago. As a matter of fact, he did not refer to any existing 
dispute between India and Pakistan, such as Canal Waters or Kashmir. He explained 
at length to me his own background, how he had been impressed in his youth and 
how he had been entirely opposed to the partition of India. When this took place, 
he kept out of politics and all that till he was more or less dragged in. Then again 
when military rule came, he reacted against it and wanted to keep out and in fact 

28. Note, 12 June 1960. 

29. Rajeshwar Dayal. 

30 - Th e reference is to the telegram CCB No. 7274; it has not been traced. 

3 1- The deadlock was over the transitional arrangements in the Indus waters treaty being 
negotiated in Washington under the auspices of the World Bank. 

32. N.D. Gulhati, Additional Secretary in the Ministry of Irrigation and Power and the chief 
Indian negotiator for canal waters talks with the World Bank and Pakistan. 

33. A.K. Brohi. 
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[AYUB DREAMS ABOUT INDIA] 


AYUB KHAN *AY$ DREAM OE 



(From Shankar's Weekly , 31 July 1960, p. 13) 


did not accept some offers made to him by President Ayub Khan. When, however, 
the President appealed to him to help in improving relations with India, he could 
not refuse. 

7. Mr. Brohi also assured me of the anxiety and good faith of President 
Ayub Khan in this matter of having friendly relations with India. Further that 
delay in achieving this result would make the problem more difficult. New 
generations are growing up who have not got their contacts in the old background, 
etc. etc. 

8. As Mr. Brohi had talked about the past, I also referred to pre-partition 
developments in India, and how the Muslim League had fallen out with the 
Congress in the middle thirties in the UP. My concern then was to have a 
progressive government from the social point of view, especially because we 
wanted to have agrarian reforms. The Muslim League represented the big landlords 
then as, more or less, it did later too in Pakistan. 

9. I went on to the days preceding partition and how conditions were created 
which almost compelled us to agree to the division. We felt that any forcible 
union at that stage would lead to continuing trouble. Various psychological 
conditions had arisen among our people and among the Muslims and they could 
not be dealt with by force. Also there was an apprehension that a very loose 
union of various parts of India would make the country weak and it would be 
very difficult to progress socially or economically. Because of these compulsions, 
we agreed most reluctantly to the partition, but we hoped that after this was 
agreed to, the two countries would become friendly again as the psychological 
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barrier had gone. It was a terrible shock to us to have to face the killings and 
migrations immediately after partition. These made the position infinitely worse 
and wherever the refugees went in India or in Pakistan, they became sources of 
infection and illwill. 

10. All this could only be dealt with rather gradually, allowing these passions 
to subside. Fortunately conditions were much better now and the people of India 
and the people of Pakistan had largely got over those passions and were 
progressively in a mood to cooperate. 

1 1 . This was the general tenor of our talk. We did not discuss any specific 
matter but, when Mr. Brohi was leaving, he indicated that now that a frank 
approach had been made to the background, on the next occasion he saw me he 
would discuss more specific issues and put forward his own ideas on the subjects 
for me to consider. Meanwhile, he was going out of India and going to Europe 
for some time. Thus it was intended that when he comes back to his post here, 
we shall meet again. 


438. To M.J. Desai: Changing Relations with Pakistan 34 

I have read these three letters from our High Commissioner in Pakistan. It is 
evident that owing to the changing world situation and recent occurrences (the 
U-2 incident. Summit, Turkey, Japan), there is fresh thinking going on in Pakistan 
about their relations with India. That is good. But whether that will lead to anything 
will depend on how far that thinking leads them. 

2. In effect, their external policy is largely conditioned by their dependence 
on the United States. Therefore, what advice the United States might give them 
must carry great weight. The US have had many shocks in recent weeks and 
must be considering a new appraisal of their policy. Whatever that may be, it will 
have some effect on the possible advice they might give in regard to the Indo- 
Pakistani relations. 

3. I can well appreciate that because of various factors, it would be 
advantageous to both our countries to reduce our tensions on the border and 
even, if possible, to lessen some of our border forces. How can this be done? 
Obviously local commanders on the border cannot do it and it is odd that such a 
suggestion should be made. I do not know of any precedent of this kind. Apart 
from the basic fact that this is a political question as well as a Defence one and 
can only be dealt with by governments, it is obvious that this question cannot be 
considered separately for each area. It should, therefore, be made quite clear that 
this is not a business of local commanders. 

34. Note, 20 June 1960. 
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4. But we are perfectly prepared to consider this question at government 
level in its various aspects. The easiest course would have been to have a No- War 
Declaration as we have often said. If there are grave difficulties in the way of 
Pakistan agreeing to this or to a Non- Aggression Pact in a formal manner, we can 
consider the question somewhat indirectly and from the point of view, as our 
High Commissioner says, of Non-User of Force. In effect this is much the same; 
only it is a round-about and somewhat meeker way of saying the same thing. 
However we may put this, the point is that there must be a clear understanding of 
force not being used. Only then can the other question of possible withdrawals 
on the border regions arise. I repeat that there can be no question of local 
commanders coming to any agreements in such matters. 

5. One other matter which we feel is important should be mentioned to our 
High Commissioner. This is the continuation, and even the increase, of incidents 
involving sabotage by Pakistani elements in J&K State. This is a serious matter. 
The damage done may be relatively little and it is obvious that a government does 
not change its policy because of these rather terroristic activities. But this kind of 
thing creates grave suspicions about the real policy of the Pakistan Government 
and comes in the way of relaxation of tension. If it is said that such incidents of 
sabotage have nothing to do with the Pakistani Government, I regret I cannot 
fully agree. Of course, the Government does not directly concern itself with 
such matters, but I have no doubt that the Pakistani Government can stop them 
if it so chose. Further that at lower levels at least Pakistani officials organise and 
encourage them. We have, in fact, enough evidence about this even in the trial of 
Shaikh Abdullah that is going on. Apart from that, we have also evidence. Therefore, 
unless this sabotage stops, it will be difficult to convince our people that the 
Pakistani Government wants a peaceful approach or a relaxation of tension. 

6. I repeat, however, that we are prepared to consider the substance of a 
Non-Aggression or Non-User of Force approach, even though this is not 
formalised. Yet I do not understand how even this can take place without some 
definite arrangement between the two governments. For local military commanders 
to arrange this seems to me quite out of the question. 

7. I have repeatedly said that I shall go to Pakistan to sign the Canal Waters 
Agreement when this has been finalised. I confess that as delay occurs in this, 
my difficulties in going there increase. But anyhow I shall go there. I hope that 
this can be arranged some time between the 20th and the 30th of July. 3 Our 
Parliament session begins on the 1st August and I must be back here on the 31st 
July, preferably earlier. When I go there I am prepared to talk with the President 
about our mutual problems. We have had little success in the talks between our 


35. Nehru visited Pakistan 19-23 September 1960; he signed, on behalf of India, the Indus 
Waters Treaty in Karachi on 19 September 1960. 
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Finance Ministers/ 6 But I think that Pakistan has taken a very unreasonable attitude 
in regard to financial matters. The real question, of course, comes back to Kashmir. 
It is not much good arguing about it. The fact is that it is quite beyond any 
possibility for the Government of India to agree to hand over any part of our 
territory to the Pakistan Government or to agree to any process which might lead 
to this. I do not want to shout this out, but that is a basic fact and the leaders of 
Pakistan should remember this. We can realise their difficulties with their public 
opinion or whatever else they have to contend with. Therefore, the only course 
open is not to try to reopen this question in a basic way, but to help to create 
conditions which will gradually lead to its settlement. This may take time. There 
is no other way. 

8. Iam not dealing with the question of Joint Defence as I have dealt with 
it previously. There can be no Joint Defence unless we give up completely our 
foreign policy and our general outlook to world affairs. We have absolutely no 
intention of doing it. In fact, recent events have shown the virtue of that policy 
and we are firmly entrenched in it. But in so far as India and Pakistan can come 
to formal or informal agreements, about our own affairs and our own defences, 
that itself may lead to some relief to each country. 


439. To M.J. Desai: Violations of Cease-fire Line 37 

I have just dictated a rather long note to you in connection with some letters from 
our High Commissioner in Pakistan. 38 After doing that, I have read his letter from 
Murree, dated June 15. 

2. I am glad to notice in this letter his reference to the campaign of sabotage 
and subversion across the cease-fire line. This is a very important aspect of the 
Kashmir issue. So long as this continues, we shall always feel that Pakistan does 
not want any kind of a peaceful settlement. I hope, therefore, that this fact will be 
kept in mind and our High Commissioner can refer to it on suitable occasions. 

3. I am inclined to think that various international events are compelling 
fresh thinking in many countries, notably in the United States and in Pakistan. 
Pakistan’s fear of Afghanistan is not, I think, at all justified. But Pakistan can 
certainly be rather nervous about the general failure of the system of vested 
alliances to which it is a party. 


36. Held in Rawalpindi in March 1960. 

37. Note, 20 June 1960. 

38. See item 438. 
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440. To M.J. Desai: Berubari Union 39 

At first glance, the suggestion made by you appeals to me. 40 1 should imagine that 
the Berubari Union territory, which we may have to give to Pakistan, is more 
important for us than the limestone quarry, but obviously this requires more 
careful looking into and full discussion with the Assam authorities. 

2. Unfortunately it is difficult to discuss this matter with the Assam Chief 
Minister now or in the near future. First of all, he is very ill. Secondly, there is a 
great deal of trouble in Assam. Thirdly, there is the prospect of a general strike. 

3 . A fact to be remembered is that at present the feelings between Assamese 
and Bengalees are very strained. Assam will not be particularly interested to take 
any step merely because it helps West Bengal while such a step causes some loss 
to Assam. 

4 . I should like to have this matter discussed by our Foreign Affairs Committee 
in all its aspects before taking it up with the Assam Chief Minister. It would be 
better to have a clear note prepared on this issue for the Foreign Affairs Committee. 
That note would be useful also when discussing it with the Chief Minister of 
Assam later. 

5. Subject to good health and other considerations, the Chief Minister of 
Assam intends to come to Delhi about the 23rd or 24th July. 

441. To M.C. Chagla: Negotiations on Canal Waters 41 

Your telegram 447 of July 7th 42 conveying message from Eugene Black. 43 Please 
convey following reply from me to Black. 

Begins. Your message regarding the deadlock in the Canal Waters negotiations 
over transitional arrangements has been forwarded to me by our Ambassador 
Chagla. 

I must confess that this message has come as a surprise to me. When we 
met in May 1959 and discussed the broad principles of settlement of the Canal 
Waters question, I accepted, on behalf of the Government of India, your proposals 
in full, including the long transitional period involved. 44 These proposals involved 

39. Note, 9 July 1960. File No. 4 (71)-Pak III/59, Annexure I, MEA. Also available in JN 
Collection. 

40. Nehru was responding to Desai’s note of 2 July 1960, see Appendix 58. 

41. Telegram, 11 July 1960, conveying a message for Eugene Black. File No. l/IWD/58, 
(Washington Papers), I.T. Section, Ministry of Irrigation. Also available in JN Collection. 

42. See Appendix 67. 

43. President, World Bank. 

44. A delegation from the World Bank visited Delhi from 12 to 15 May 1959. For details, see 
SWJN/SS/49/item 1, here pp. 1-3. 
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heavy sacrifices for us, because they meant postponing the development of the 
areas to be irrigated by the Rajasthan and other Canals on which we had spent 
and are spending large sums of money in order to increase our food production 
which is of such vital importance to us. We hoped that on the basis of the 
understandings reached, the Canal Waters Treaty would be finalised soon after. 

Unfortunately, many difficulties and deadlocks have arisen since then, contrary 
to the understandings reached in May 1959, and we have been seriously concerned 
at them. We have been anxious to arrive at an agreement over this issue with 
Pakistan. It was because of this that we went further in accepting certain proposals 
than we might normally have done. We appreciated greatly the great efforts, 
patience and perseverance that you and Mr. Iliff 45 have displayed in dealing with 
this problem and in grappling with the difficulties that have arisen. On 1st July, I 
sent a message to Mr. Iliff seeking his assistance in settling the remaining difficulties 
expeditiously so that the Canal Waters treaty could be signed fairly soon. 

We have given careful consideration to Pakistan’s needs and difficulties, and 
have accepted various limitations and sacrifices in order to reach a settlement. 
But you will appreciate that we cannot ignore our own needs and difficulties. 
Rajasthan Canal is of vital importance to us, and our planning is based on it and 
on the waters that will come to it. There is a yearning all over that area served by 
the Rajasthan Canal for water, and any great delay in providing adequate supplies 
of water to this Canal would create very difficult political, social and economic 
problems for us. 

However, in view of what you have said, we have again given earnest thought 
to this matter from the point of view of making, as you have suggested, rock- 
bottom proposals on transitional arrangements. On this basis, we are sending 
further instructions to Gulhati who will work out the technical details of these 
proposals and communicate them to you. 46 

I trust that you will appreciate that in these new proposals, we have stretched 
ourselves to the limit and that we cannot go any further. I earnestly hope that a 
settlement will now be arrived at soon. 

I should like to express again our high appreciation of your and Mr. Iliff’s 
labours to bring about a settlement of this vexed question. I earnestly trust that 
these labours will come to a successful end soon. 

With kind regards. Ends. 

2. Please pass a copy of this to Gulhati. 


45. A.B. Iliff, Vice President, World Bank. 

46. See M.J. Desai to N.D. Gulhati, Appendix 77. 
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(d) Other Neighbours 

442. To Lalji Mehrotra: China-Burma Border Agreement 47 

Chashmashahi, 
Srinagar 
6 July 1960 

My dear Lalji, 48 

Your letter of the 1st July 49 reached me here in Srinagar. I am very glad to learn 
that the Burmese leaders and Government gave you such a fine send off. 

We have no complaint against the Burmese border agreement with China. I 
can well understand the Burmese desire to have such an agreement as at least a 
partial assurance of security. Therefore, the Burmese themselves are the best 
judges of this. There is just one aspect of it which perhaps we did not like so 
much. The Chinese Government was at least partly aiming at isolating India from 
our neighbouring countries, Burma and Nepal. This was certainly not Burma's 
intent. In Nepal subsequently, the Nepalese Government, feeling much the same 
way as Burma, yet were a little firmer in these matters. I have no doubt that the 
only policy to be pursued in regard to China by all these neighbouring countries is 
one of courtesy and friendliness allied always with firmness in regard to important 
matters. Any appearance of weakness has a bad effect. 

Ultimately Burma, with or without anybody’s help, cannot match China’s 
strength if it is a war. But, it must be remembered that such a war is not likely to 
be confined to a border area or one country. It is likely to spread and bring in all 
manner of unforeseen consequences. The Chinese know that also. Therefore, 
they would hesitate to take such a step. What is necessary is to give some 
protection to the borders of the country, more as a sign of sovereignty and firmness 
than to fight a major war. 

You refer to the training facilities being given to Indonesia. These are just to 
train their people. We are prepared to give those facilities in so far as we can to 
other friendly countries. Obviously we cannot thrust them on any other country. 

I am glad that Madame Aung San 50 has come to New Delhi as Burmese 


47. Letter, copied to M.J. Desai. File No. 1 205 (5) SD/60, MEA. Also available in JN Collection. 

48. Ambassador of India to Burma, 1956-July 60; and to Japan, July 1960-65. 

49. See Appendix 56. 

50. Khm Kyi (1912-1988); wife of Burmese leader General Aung San; Member of Parliament, 
1947-48; Ambassador to India, 1960-67. Website of the Daw Khin Kyi Foundation, 
http://dawkhinkyifoundation.org, accessed on 10 March 2014. 
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Ambassador. She is a very good friend of ours. I was not in Delhi when she 
came, but I shall certainly see her as soon as I return. 51 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


443. Message for Sirimavo Bandaranaike 52 

Please convey following message to Mrs. Bandaranaike. 53 

Begins. I am happy to learn of your success at the general elections and more 
especially at your accepting the high office of Fhime Minister of Ceylon. I send 
you all my good wishes and look forward to close and friendly relations between 
our two countries in the great problems that face us. 

Jawaharlal Nehru. Ends. 


444. To K.D. Malaviya: Oil Prospecting in Nepal 54 


24 July 1960 

My dear Keshava, 

I saw your note about prospecting oil and natural gas in Nepal. I do not think that 
we should press for rights to explore the whole of Nepal for this purpose. That 
would not be politically desirable and is bound to create friction. Apart from this, 
have we not enough area to explore in India, and, if so, why should we add to it? 

But one thing would be desirable and that is that in our carrying on our 
explorations in the Terai region of the U.P. etc. we could go across into Nepal. 

Our policy in Nepal has all along been not to thrust ourselves there, but only 
to take up any matter when the Nepalese are anxious that we should do so. 

Rather casually I mentioned this matter to the King of Nepal.'" I did not wish 
to discuss this with him, but I told him that we were dealing with his Government. 


51. Mrs Aung San accompanied by her daughter Aung San Suu Kyi amved in New Delhi on 
2 July; she met Nehru on 9 July. 

52. Telegram to the Indian High Commission, Ceylon, 21 July 1960. 

53. Sirimavo R.D. Bandaranaike (1916-2000); widow of the former Ceylonese Prime Minister 
S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike. 

54. Letter, copied to Subimal Dutt. File No. 17 (401)/60-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

55. Mahendra was on a four-day private visit to New Delhi, 20-23 July 1960. According to The 
Times of India of 24 July 1960, Nehru “met King Mahendra for the third time today [23 
July] to exchange views on matters of common interest including those relating to the 
northern border.” 
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I would suggest therefore that we should proceed cautiously and not undertake 
too many burdens in Nepal nor should we ask the Government there for any kind 
of exclusive rights over large areas. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(e) Elizabeth IFs Visit 


445. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 56 

2 June 1960 

[Dear Nan,] 

We are giving further thought to the question of the Queen’s visit here. 57 This will 
be announced in London and here tomorrow without any dates being mentioned. 
The question of dates will, however, come up soon and this is somewhat dependent 
on her being here about the time of Republic Day. 

We would like her to come here for the Republic Day and we are trying to 
find out how best the demands of protocol and convention should be satisfied. 

There is no question of a visiting Head of State not being treated with the 
highest courtesy. Wherever such a foreign Head of State goes, he or she will be 
the first person and our President as the host would be number two. 

The difficulty that had arisen was in connection with the Republic Day. There 
is nothing like this so far as I know in most countries. Some of the Communist 
countries have their own way of celebration. The fact that General de Gaulle took 
the salute at a special parade of the Queen’s Bodyguard has no relevance. The 
Queen can have any number of special parades. 

In the past, three Heads of State have been present here at the time of Republic 
Day: (1) President Soekamo; 58 (2) Ghulam Mohammad of Pakistan; 59 and (3) 
President Voroshilov last year. We have thus been observing a certain practice 
and convention and it is not an easy matter to break such a practice. We want 
naturally the Queen to have a great welcome here and I am sure she will have 
such a welcome. We have been slow in inviting her in the past years because we 
did not want any kind of a criticism even from some opposition groups. It is in 

56. Letter. Subject File No. 61, Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit Papers (First Instalment), NMML. 

57. See Nehru to Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 31 May 1960, SWJN/SS/60/item 193, and Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit to Nehru, 2 June 1960, Appendix 18. 

58. In 1950. 

59. In 1955. 
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this context that we have to see her visit now. If these opposition people get hold 
of some excuses to criticise her and our Government, they will seize hold of it. 
They might say that here is a sign of India being not quite independent and all 
that. Of course, all this will have no justification. 

However, I need not repeat all these various arguments. We are now 
considering carefully how we can adjust our procedures on Republic Day to fit in 
with the Queen’s presence here, avoiding anything that might hurt Indian sentiment 
or be exploited by our opposition groups as far as possible. 

I am going to Poona today. On my return we shall consider this matter more 
carefully and probably make some suggestions to you. Meanwhile, it seems to 
me that there are four matters to be considered: 

( 1 ) The Queen accompanying the President in his coach and eight on Republic 
Day. 

(2) On arrival, as soon as the President gets out, the National Anthem is 
played and the Bodyguards salute. On that particular occasion if the 
British Anthem is played in addition, I think that this will be objected to 
by large numbers of people. Of course, on other occasions, the British 
Anthem will be played. 

(3) The President sits on a small raised dais by himself. Should the Queen 
sit there on the same dais side by side with the President? 

(4) Should both of them take the salute jointly? 

These are the four points that arise. In effect if the Queen drives with the 
President, it follows that she will sit with him too on the dais. Possibly joint salute 
also follows. But I do not think that the playing of the British National Anthem on 
any such occasion will be approved of by our people at all. 

I shall write to you further after we have ourselves considered this matter 
more. Meanwhile, you might, on your own, have a further talk with Dickie on 
the lines indicated above and see what he has to suggest. I do not think you 
should discuss this matter with anyone else except perhaps with Prince Philip 
with whom you can talk informally. Our whole object is to give the Queen a good 
popular welcome and not to mar this in any way. 

Unless these matters are cleared up and decided, we cannot fix definite dates 
for her visit. Whatever procedure we may adopt will have to be for every future 
Head of State who might come here and not for the Queen only. 

[Love.] 


[Jawahar] 


60 . Mountbatten. 
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446. To R.R. Diwakar 61 


11 June 1960 


My dear Diwakar, 

I have your letter of the 9th June, in which you suggest that the Queen of England, 
when she comes here, might see a Children’s film. I do not think this will be at all 
feasible. She will necessarily have a very crowded programme during the two or 
three days she might spend in Delhi. I do not think she is interested in children’s 
films at all. Of course, we can present her with our children’s films if you so 
wish. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


447. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 62 


12 June 1960 

[Nan dear,] 

I have today received your letter of June 9 in which you have referred to a 
conversation you had with the Queen’s Secretary. 63 On the 2nd June I sent you a 
letter on the subject of the Queen’s visit. 64 Apparently, you had not received this 
when you wrote your letter of June 9. 

I think that this question of protocol etc. involved in the visit should be 
broadly settled soon. This is so because, to some extent, the date of the visit 
depends upon such decisions. As you realise, this protocol business is a delicate 
one. We want to give the Queen a very fine reception, and I am quite sure that 
she will have it. But if we do something in connection with Republic Day which 
goes against the sentiment of the people, then there might be some criticism 
which we would not like. This is the main reason why we raised this matter. 

As a matter of fact, it appears from your last letter that on the part of the 
Queen, the dates have already been suggested. This is January 21 for her arrival 
In India. Going to Pakistan from India on February 1, and returning on the 16th. 
Thereafter another week or ten days in India. These dates are quite agreeable to 
us as indeed any other dates would be. But obviously these involve her stay in 
India on Republic Day. We cannot send her away from Delhi on that day. 
Therefore, we have to consider the protocol or other arrangements in Delhi on 


61. Letter. 

62. Letter. 

63. Michael Adeane ( 1910-1984); Private Secretary to Elizabeth II, 1953-72. 

64. See item 445. 
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Republic Day in case she is present here then. This is not a matter merely of my 
decision. I have to take into consideration other people’s reactions and, more 
particularly, my appraisal of the public reaction. As 1 have said, the public is likely 
to give a great welcome to the Queen, but the public has also certain ideas about 
Republic Day, and I do not want some Opposition groups to get a handle to raise 
some kind of an agitation on this subject. 

Republic Day is and must essentially remain our national day with a certain 
ceremonial attached to it. It cannot be converted into something of which the 
principal part is the reception to the Queen. It would be different on any other 
day and indeed the Queen will certainly have special receptions on other days. 

Now what can we do on Republic Day if the Queen is present? I feel that it 
will not be proper for the British National Anthem to be played on that occasion. 
Also I would prefer the salute to be taken by the President only, as before. Apart 
from this, anything else that is desired could, I think, be arranged. Thus the 
Queen can come to the Republic Day function with the President in his special 
coach. Even this would be an innovation because no one else has thus far come 
there in this way. But I think we could arrange that. She could also, of course, 
return from the function with the President. 

The question of her sitting there has also to be considered. The best course 
would be for her to be seated on suitable sofas separately as we did with Voroshilov 
and Prince Philip. The idea of her sitting or standing with the President on the 
small dais does not seem to fit in unless she was taking a joint salute. 

I think that you should talk to Macmillan about this quite frankly and get his 
reactions. Prince Philip has actually been here on Republic Day and therefore 
knows exactly the kind of thing that happens there. His view would be of help. 
Dickie has never been here on Republic Day, and perhaps does not quite know 
what happens then. 

I agree with you, therefore, that you should see Macmillan at the earliest 
opportunity and put this position to him clearly. You will, of course, point out to 
him that what we are suggesting is very much in the interest of the Queen s 
reception here. If you have the chance, you could discuss this matter with Prince 
Philip who can speak with knowledge. 

I have refrained from discussing this matter formally with my colleagues 
here as any such attempt would probably result in a leakage to the press. I have, 
however, discussed it privately with some of my colleagues. They felt a little 
nervous at the idea of the Queen taking a joint salute and all that. 

The President is away. 65 He will be coming here soon, and I shall discuss this 
matter with him. He will then leave for Moscow. I have casually mentioned this 
to him, and my impression is that he would not like any major change in our 
normal procedures. 

65. Rajendra Prasad was in Simla, 1-14 June 1960. 
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As soon as this hurdle is crossed, we can go ahead and finalise the dates of 
her visit and take in hand the other arrangements. 

I should like you to send me a brief cable after you have met Macmillan. That 
will help me to deal with the matter further here. 

I shall be in Delhi till the end of the month or even a little longer except for the 
21st and 22nd of this month when I go to some villages in Surat District. In the 
first week of July I might pay a brief visit to Ladakh. 

[Love.] 


[Jawahar] 

448. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 66 

13 June 1960 

[Nan dear,] 

Last night I sent you a letter in connection with the Queen’s visit. 67 There is one 
thing I forgot to add in it. 

Dr Radhakrishnan, our Vice President, is also Chancellor of the Delhi 
University. He spoke to me yesterday and said, on behalf of the University, that 
they would like to confer an Honorary Degree on the Queen if she is agreeable to 
it. He asked me to convey this to you so that this might be kept in mind. 

When Prince Philip came here, the Delhi University conferred an Honorary 
Doctorate on him. 68 It was a good function. On the whole I think it would be 
desirable if we could have such a function for the Queen. Prince Philip will, of 
course, join it as a Member of the Delhi University. 

This matter, of course, can be dealt with later. There is no hurry about it. The 
main thing to be decided, as soon as possible, is the date of the Queen’s visit 
about which I have written to you last night. I shall expect an early reply from 
you to my letter. 

[Love.] 

[Jawahar] 


66. Letter. 

67. See item 447. 

68. On 22 January 1959. 
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449. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 69 


14 June 1960 

[Nan dear,] 

I am writing to you again about the Queen’s visit. Do not imagine that I am 
writing to you frequently because I am worried about it. But if an idea strikes me, 

I want to convey it to you. 

The more I think of it, the more I dislike the idea of what is called a joint 
salute, that is, the President and the Queen jointly taking the salute. This does not 
fit in at all from any point of view. If it is considered necessary, we can, on 
another day, have a separate parade for the Queen herself. But on the 26th January, 
what we have is not just a military parade, but some kind of a national display, 
part of which is the military parade. On that occasion, I do not think it will be 
appropriate to associate the Queen with the salute, or to have the British Anthem 
played. 

The President, you will remember, is the Supreme Commander of our Armed 
Forces. 

Apart from this, we shall, of course, give every importance to the Queen on 
that day. She can come with the President in the coach and six. I shall receive 
them and introduce the Defence Minister and the Chiefs of Staff. Thereafter, the 
President himself could take her to her special seat and then go on to his seat on 
the dais. We are prepared to give any kind of a special seat to her, though to make 
her sit all by herself would somewhat separate her from Prince Philip or others. 
Anyhow, all these matters can be fixed up in the best possible way. But the joint 
salute must be avoided and the playing of the British Anthem on that particular 
occasion. 

As I have said above, if it is considered necessary, we can have a special 
parade for her. 

There will be one other occasion when some question of protocol might 
arise. That is “Beating Retreat” on the 29th January. This is a very fine show and 
I think the Queen will like it. Prince Philip was not present at the actual function, 
but he saw a rehearsal of it which was nearly as good. I do not think there will be 
any difficulty about protocol on this occasion, and the Queen can certainly sit 
with the President then. 

[Love.] 


[Jawahar] 


69. Letter. 
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450. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 70 

Your telegram 1446 June 17th. Queen’s visit. If Macmillan’s views are shared by 
Queen and Prince Philip, as I hope they will be, then there will be no further 
difficulty about programme for Republic Day or any other day. Details can easily 
be worked out later. 

2. As soon as agreement is arrived at about these procedures on Republic 
Day, we can accept the dates of Queen’s visit to India as suggested. Simultaneous 
announcement can be made in England and India about these dates. I hope that it 
will be possible for Queen to extend her stay somewhat to enable her to visit 
more places. 


451 . To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 71 


29 June 1960 

[Nan dear,] 

I have your letter of June 23rd about your meeting with Macmillan. The procedure 
on Republic Day has now been broadly settled. As soon as Macmillan writes to 
us formally about it, we can finalise the dates of the Queen’s visit. So far as we 
are concerned, the dates can be announced any time now. 

If Macmillan wants some kind of an elaborate chair for the Queen, we shall 
try to arrange such a chair for her as well as for Prince Philip. But, as a matter of 
fact, the whole Republic Day affair is rather informal, in the sense of sitting etc. 
Large crowds of children squat on the ground. Even during the procession, some 
of us move about. An easy chair or a sofa would be much more comfortable to 
sit on for the Queen. But, if it is preferred, we shall put a more elaborate chair. 

We are now facing the threat of a general strike. This is a serious affair, even 
though it may not be on as big a scale as its promoters want it to be. 

You have not told us as to when you intend coming to India. 

[Love.] 


[Jawahar] 


70. Telegram, 18 June 1960. 

71. Letter, copied to N.R. Pillai. 
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452. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 72 


Chashmashahi, 
Srinagar, 
3 July 1960 

[Nan dear,] 

I have received here in Srinagar today your brief note of June 28th, with which 
you have sent a letter of that date from the Queen’s Secretary to you. There is 
one sentence in this letter which has taken me aback and I am rather disturbed by 
it. As you have sent me the original letter of Sir Michael Adeane, perhaps you 
have not kept a copy, so I am sending you a copy. 

You will see that in the first paragraph reference is made to my suggestions 
about the arrangement of the ceremonies which are to take place on Republic 
Day when the President of India takes the salute. The letter goes on to say that 
the Queen is in entire agreement with what has been proposed, and then “She 
understands that besides the President of India and herself, there will be no Heads 
of State present, and that she and the Duke of Edinburgh will sit on the same dais 
with the President.” 

It is this business of sitting on the same dais which disturbs me as I had not 
suggested anything of the kind. Indeed I have been suggesting all along that we 
should put a sofa etc. away from this so-called Presidential dais. As a matter of 
fact this is really a saluting base. It is quite small and the poor President has 
mostly to stand on it taking salute. It would be odd if we make a bigger dais and 
make the Queen and Prince Philip sit there. 

You have not been present at the Republic Day parade so far as I can remember. 
But Prince Philip has been there and he should know the general lay-out of the 
arrangements. In the past we have put sofas and easy chairs for very distinguished 
guests, like Voroshilov and Prince Philip. These sofas or easy chairs have not 
been on a dais but on the lawn next to the saluting base and in front of all the 
others. To have a special dais for the Queen there would hardly be appropriate. 
We can of course put special chairs for her and Prince Philip. 

I suppose there has been some misunderstanding and when this is explained 
to the Queen she will readily agree. I have all along been anxious to prevent the 
slightest misunderstanding either on the Queen’s side or on the side of our people. 
At my last Press Conference some questions were asked which were meant to 
criticise our action in inviting the Queen. 73 1 dealt with them, but the point is that 
there are some opposition elements who wish to take advantage of any slip on 
our part and I do not wish to give them any pretext. 


72. Letter, copied to N.R. Pillai. 

73. See item 15, here pp. 87-88. 
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Events move fast. The last few months or even weeks have seen some 
strange developments. There has been the collapse of the Summit; the U-2 incident 
in Russia with all its consequences; the tremendous demonstrations in Japan 
resulting in the cancellation of President Eisenhower’s visit, and all that. All this 
indicates how a wrong step leads to bigger consequences. Therefore we have to 
look ahead. I am quite convinced that the Queen will have a very fine welcome 
here. What I wish to avoid is even small jarring notes. 

[Love.] 

[Jawahar] 


453. ToMEA 74 

Our High Commissioner in London, Shrimati Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, telephoned 
to me from London this afternoon. She said that the Queen’s Secretary had 
approached her and mentioned that the Queen had received an invitation from the 
King of Nepal to visit Nepal. She would like to accept this invitation and visit 
Nepal for three days in the course of her visit to India. It was suggested that this 
visit to Nepal might take place during the second part of her visit to India, that is, 
after she returns from Pakistan and towards the end of her stay in India. The 
Queen will return from Nepal to Delhi for a day and then leave for Iran. These 
dates are somewhat conditioned by some festivals in Iran. 

2. I told her that we knew about this broadly and we had no objection to 
this programme. 

3. I asked the High Commissioner when she was coming to India. She said 
that she would let us know in two or three days’ time. But her intention was to 
come here towards the end of July. 

454. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 75 

11 July I960 

[Nan dear,] 

Your letter of July 6 about the Queen’s visit and various arrangements for Republic 
Day, etc. I think there will be no difficulty about this any more. 

I have noted what you have said about the Degree of Delhi University. A 
Reception by Delhi University could, of course, be arranged. But I do not think it 


74. Note to N.R. Filial, Subimal Dutt, M.J. Desai and M.R.A. Baig, the Chief of Protocol, 
MEA, 11 July 1960. 

75. Letter. 
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will be an easy matter to fix this up during Republic week here which is full of 
receptions and other engagements. On the whole, I think this idea should be 
dropped. 

You will receive from our Chief of Protocol the rough outline of the programme 
for the queen’s visit to India. The Queen can leave India on March 1, as she 
desires, and she can certainly go to Nepal. All this will be included in the outline 
programme. I imagine that the Nepal visit should be fitted into the second half of 
her visit to India. 

[Love.] 


[Jawahar] 


455. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 76 

12 July 1960 

[Nan dear,] 

A tentative outline programme for the Queen’s visit is being sent to you separately. 
Inevitably this has to leave out many important places which might have been 
considered worth visiting. The main points to be noticed are that the Queen 
comes back to India for her second visit from East Pakistan to Calcutta. This is 
obviously more convenient and will save a little time. 

Ajanta and Ellora have been included. Personally I think that she should visit 
these caves. 

Bangalore has been left out, although it is a very attractive place from many 
points of view and is a State capital. Instead Ahmedabad has been included. 
Prince Philip, I believe, took a fancy to Ahmedabad or rather to some of the 
scientific work applied to industry that is being done there. 

You will remember that January 30th is the anniversary of Gandhiji’s 
assassination. We do not want any function on that day, especially in Delhi. 

We would like her to see “Beating Retreat”. This takes place on the 29th 
January. It is rather difficult to fix it on any other day, but it might be possible to 
have a full-dress rehearsal of it on the 27th. When Prince Philip came here, this 
was done and he saw the rehearsal which is as good as the other show. 

On the 26th and 27th January, we have our folk dances. They are unique in 
their own way. But I do not know whether the Queen would care to see them. It 
is difficult to postpone them because that would mean keeping about nine hundred 
folk dancers staying on in Delhi for several extra days. It might be possible to 
have them on the 27th afternoon or some other time so as not to clash with the 
full-dress rehearsal of the “Beating Retreat”. 

76. Letter. 
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A brief visit to Lucknow has been included because it is said that she wanted 
to visit a number of our Provincial capitals. There is nothing very much to be 
done at Lucknow, so far as I know. 

A visit to Nepal has been included. So also a visit to Jaipur. 

[Love.] 

[Jawahar] 


456. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 77 

16 July 1960 

[Nan dear,] 

I have your letter of July 12th in which you refer to a talk with Lord Home. This 
refers to a Minister of the UK accompanying the Queen on her visit to India. 

So far as we are concerned, there is no necessity whatever for a Minister to 
accompany the Queen. 

You may remember that when we went to have lunch with Rab Butler, 78 he 
expressed his strong wish to come to India. Macmillan casually said to him: why 
not go with the Queen as Minister-in- Attendance? Rab said that he rather not do 
so but go by himself. 

I had mentioned this incident to some of my colleagues here. Perhaps it was 
because of this that Krishna Menon said something about a Minister accompanying 
the Queen. 

However, you can make it perfectly clear that we have no wish at all that a 
Minister should accompany her. 

[Love.] 

[Jawahar] 


457. To Harold Macmillan 79 

21 July 1960 

[My dear Prime Minister,] 

Thank you for your letter of July 14, 1960. 

Our High Commissioner in London wrote to me a few days ago about the 
subject of your letter. She pointed out that it was not customary for the Queen to 

77. Letter. 

78. Richard Austen Butler, the British Home Secretary, 1957-62. Nehru met him in London in 
May 1960. 

79. Letter, copied to Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. 
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be accompanied by a Minister of the U.K. Government when she goes to a 
Commonwealth country. I told her in reply that I saw no reason whatever why 
this convention should not be observed when the Queen came to India. There 
was no necessity for a Minister of your Government to accompany her. I presume 
that she has conveyed this message to your Government. I am, therefore, in full 
agreement with you, and a Minister of the U.K. Government need not accompany 
Her Majesty. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


458. To N.R. Pillai 80 

Anything more extraordinary and preposterous than for the Maharaja of Jaipur 81 
to suggest a five-day stay in Jaipur is really difficult to imagine." 2 Personally I 
think two days is far too much for Jaipur. However, this is entirely for the Queen 
to decide. Anyhow, you can make it perfectly clear to the U.K. High Commissioner 
that for the Queen to spend several days in Jaipur would attract comment of a not 
very pleasant type from most people in India. 83 You might also make this point 
clear to our High Commissioner. 

2. I agree with what you say about Vijayanagaram’s 84 invitation. The Queen 
is not going to Banaras. Even if she went, she would not be his guest. 

459. To M.R.A. Baig 85 

Indira Gandhi spoke to me today about the programme we are drawing up for the 
Queen of England. She said that it might be interesting for her to see an exhibition 
of our cottage products and handicrafts. She will, of course, see them in the 
Cottage Industries’ Emporium. But, if this was not considered feasible, it might 
be organised elsewhere in a smaller way. 

80. Note, 21 July 1960. File No. 1 (12)-Pt 1/60, Vol. 3, MEA. 

81. Sawai Man Singh. 

82. See Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit to N.R. Pillai, 12 July 1960, Appendix 81. 

83. On 22 July, N.R. Pillai noted: “I have already spoken to the High Commissioner, and he 
agrees.” 

84. Vijaya Ananda Gajapathi Raju (1905-1965); Maharajkumar of Vizianagaram, popularly 
known as Vizzy; international cricketer and cricket administrator; Congress, Lok Sabha MP 
from Visakhapatnam, Andhra Pradesh. 

85. Note, 22 July 1960. 
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2. Another suggestion which has appealed to me, is that a kind of a costume 
parade might be organised, showing not only the variety of costumes in India, 
but their historical development. I think that the Queen and others will like this. 
The best place to arrange this would be Vigyan Bhavan where this was done 
months before. A ramp was erected in the middle of the auditorium and the 
parade passed on this ramp. Or else it might even be done at Rashtrapati Bhavan, 
though that will not be quite so effective. 


460. To N.R. Pillai 86 

I have looked through this proposed programme. Except for one matter, I have 
no particular comments to make. So far as we are concerned, we are agreeable 
to what is said in the attached programme, but obviously it may be difficult to 
find time for all this. 

2. What I consider quite objectionable is for the Queen to spend three full 
days at Jaipur. It is for the Queen and Prince Philip to decide. But it has to be 
noted that during a brief visit to this great country three days in Jaipur is rather 
out of proportion. 

3. Udaipur is worth visiting. But if Jaipur is to have three days, I do not see 
how Udaipur can be fitted in. 


(f) Europe 


461. To Willy Brandt: Newspaper Comments 87 

15 June 1960 

My dear Burgermeister, 88 

Thank you for your letter of the 30th May 1960 which I received a few days ago. 

I had myself just returned to Delhi after travels abroad. I had not seen the remarks 

of Mrs. Pandit to which you refer, nor any remarks in newspapers of the Federal 

Republic. 89 I have tried to find out, but have failed to discover these remarks. I 

86. Note, 28 July 1960. 

87. Letter. 

88. Willy Brandt (1913-1992); Mayor of West Berlin, 1957-66; leader of the German Social 
Democratic Party, 1964-87; Chancellor, Federal Republic of Germany, 1969-74; Nobel 
Peace Prize, 1971. 

89. Brandt’s letter has not been traced. Brandt had requested a meeting with Nehru during the 
latter's visit to London in May 1960; they met at lunch on 6 May at the residence of Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit. The Hindu , 5 and 6 May 1960. See also Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit to Nehru, 
13 June 1960, Appendix 28. 
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find it difficult, therefore, to deal with this question. 

I do not think we need attach much importance to some newspaper comments. 
What you said in the Berlin House of Representatives on May 12 in regard to our 

• • Of) 

meeting was quite correct. 

It was a pleasure to me to meet you in London. 

With regards and good wishes. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


462. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit: Meeting with Willy Brandt 91 

16 June 1960 

[Nan dear,] 

I have just received your letter of June 13th about Mayor Willy Brandt’s letter to 
me. 92 Only two days ago I sent him a reply telling him that I knew nothing about 
this matter. 93 Now that you have written to me, I shall have a further letter sent to 
him. 

[Love.] 


[Jawahar] 


(g) Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

463. To K.P.S. Menon: Soviet Legal Procedures 94 


6 June 1960 


My dear KPS, 

I have today, on my return to Delhi, received a letter from Mr A. Gorkin, Chairman 
of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. 95 With this letter he has sent me a bundle of 
papers containing information about the laws and legal procedures of the U.S.S.R. 
and the Union Republics. These are interesting documents. 


90. See Appendix 6. 

91. Letter. 

92. See Appendix 28. 

93. See item 6. 

94. Letter. 

95. See Appendix 3. 
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I enclose a reply to Mr Gorkin, 96 which I should like you to send him. Copies 
of his letter and my reply are also enclosed for your record. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


464. To A. Gorkin: Soviet Legal Procedures 97 


6 June 1960 

Dear Mr. Chairman, 98 

I have just received your letter of April 4, I960, 99 with which you have been good 
enough to send me various papers about the Fundamentals of Criminal and 
Criminal-Legal Legislation of the U.S.S.R. and of the Union Republics, as well as 
a number of draft laws and regulations. I am grateful to you for having remembered 
my request and sent these papers to us. 100 I am sure they will be of great help to 
us in understanding the legal procedures in the Soviet Union and more especially 
the way the public are invited to participate in combating violations of public law 
and order. Please accept my thanks. 

It was a great pleasure to me to meet you and your fellow Soviet lawyers 
when you came to India. Your visit has undoubtedly helped in mutual understanding 
which should always be the firm basis for the friendly relations between our two 
countries. 

With all good wishes to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


96. See item 464. 

97. Letter. 

98. Chairman of the Supreme Court of the USSR. 

99. See Appendix 3. 

100. A. Gorkin accompanied by five delegates representing the legal profession had visited India, 
5-20 January 1960. 
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465. To Asoke K. Sen: Soviet Lawyers’ Delegation 101 

6 June 1960 

My dear Asoke, 

When the Soviet Lawyers’ Delegation came here, you may remember that we 
discussed the question of public participation in the maintenance of law and order. 
They promised to send me some material about their laws and procedures. They 
have now sent me a bundle of papers on these subjects. 

I am enclosing a copy of the letter of the Chairman of the Supreme Court 102 
and my reply to him. 103 The various papers he has sent are for the present with 
our External Affairs Ministry. I should like to keep them in this Ministry for 
reference. But, should your Ministry wish to see them, I shall have them sent to 
you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


466. To K.P.S. Menon: Chamanlal’s Work on Gypsies 104 

13 June 1960 

My dear KPS, 

I suppose you know or remember Chamanlal who was a journalist in the old days 
and who once created a sensation by throwing a brief case from the journalists’ 
gallery in the old assembly. Since then he has gone through many changes. He 
has written books on odd subjects and on South America and various aspects of 
Japanese life etc. About two or three years ago he became a Buddhist monk. So, 
now he is Bhikku Chamanlal. He is somewhat eccentric. At the same time he has 
a remarkable way of getting on with people. Recently he has been travelling about 
in Africa and did good work there. He managed to go to South Africa and addressed 
big audiences which was very unusual. 

So far as we are concerned, we give him some facilities and sometimes a 
little money, though not much. For the rest, we leave him to function according 
to his own ways. We feel that in the balance he does good work in his own way. 

One of his latest interests is the gypsy. He has been attending gypsy gatherings 
in France and elsewhere and I believe he is writing a book on the gypsies and 


101. Letter, copied to N.R. Pillai and Subimal Dutt. 

102. See Appendix 3. 

103. See item 464. 

104. Letter, copied to Subimal Dutt. 
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probably trying to make out that there are a lot of them in India. He is now 
working in a museum in London on this subject. 

I am writing to you because I have just heard from him. He says that he will 
be going to Moscow in the last week of June for a ten day stay there to study 
Russian gypsies. I do not want you to go out of your way for him. But I would 
like you to give him such facilities as are easily available. 

This will be about the time when the President is there. Chamanlal knows the 
President well. Possibly, he may want to see him. If the President so wishes, 
Chamanlal may see him. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(h) Africa 


467. To M.J. Desai: Visits to Africa 105 

I agree that it is important for us to pay much more attention to the countries of 
Africa and more particularly those countries which have achieved or will achieve 
independence soon. 

2. I do not know if it is possible for me to visit Africa. There may be just a 
possibility roundabout September or early October because that fits in with the 
Nigerian Independence Day. 106 I had greatly considered the idea of going myself 
to Nigeria on that occasion. But it is not possible for me to go to many countries 
in the course of one tour. 

3. I think it would be a good thing if Shrimati Indira Gandhi agreed to visit 
some countries in Africa on our behalf. If I cannot go to Nigeria for the 
Independence Day I would like her to go there accompanied by someone else. 
She has, I think, finally decided to pay a visit to Mexico in October. So, I do not 
know how far it will fit in with her programme. I shall enquire. 

4. But apart from my going or Indiraji’s going, we should think in terms of a 
small expert team visiting these places from trade and like points of view. 


105. Note, 7 June 1960. 

106. Nigeria became independent on 1 October 1960. 
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468. To Dag Hammarskjold: Indian Officers for Africa 107 

7 June 1960 

Dear Mr Hammarskjoeld, 

I have read with interest your letter of May 20, 108 which our Permanent 
Representative in New York, Shri C.S. Jha, has sent on to me. I entirely agree 
with your estimate of the importance of the swift and far-reaching developments 
which are now taking place in Africa and appreciate your anxiety to help in the 
process. These newly independent countries will need large scale assistance 
particularly in the economic and technical fields, and here is an opportunity for 
the more developed countries of the world to join in a cooperative endeavour to 
give them every possible assistance. 

As you know, we in India have always been in favour of economic assistance 
being channelled to the less developed countries through the UN. I am convinced 
that despite the limitation of its resources, the United Nations can, through its 
Technical Assistance Board, perform useful services in the planning and execution 
of development schemes in the African countries. Your letter suggests, however, 
that the functions of the United Nations representatives should not be restricted 
entirely to the field of economic development. This is a somewhat novel idea and 
I am not sure how far it would be practicable or even desirable for the United 
Nations to attempt some sort of local political representation in the member 
countries. I understand that when your Under Secretary, Shri C.V. Narasimhan, 
was in Delhi some months ago, our officials discussed a somewhat similar proposal 
with him in a different context. He must have reported to you the substance of 
this discussion. 

I do not wish, however, to go into this matter at length in this letter. In fact 
we are unable to spare the services of any of the three officers you have mentioned. 
Kewal Singh 109 is not in particularly good health and I doubt whether he would be 
suitable for a tough assignment in Africa. S. Sen has only recently gone to Canberra, 
and R.S. Mani is designated for an important diplomatic assignment in an Asian 
country where we need a senior person. 110 We are short of experienced personnel 
for our senior diplomatic posts and I very much regret that we are unable to 
spare any officer. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

107. Letter. File No. 31 (12)-UN 1/60, MEA. Also available in JN Collection. 

108. See Appendix 10. 

109. The Ambassador of India to Sweden, August 1958- August 62. 

110. R.S. Mani, the Ambassador of India to Chile, was in July 1960 appointed Ambassador to 
Burma. 
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469. To M.J. Desai: Racism 111 

When I was in London, the question of the racial policies of the South African 
Government was very much to the fore. There were vague talks of boycott of 
South African goods. The Prime Minister of Malaya 112 chiefly and, to some extent, 
the Prime Minister of Ghana, 113 made brave statements to this effect. When I told 
them that, so far as India was concerned, we had cut off not only our diplomatic 
relations, but also our economic relations twelve years ago, they were much 
surprised. I explained to them that there was no question of boycott by us in the 
normal sense of the word. We had, in fact, stopped all imports from, and exports 
to, the South African Union. Wherever I mentioned this, it came as a surprise to 
people there. 

2. I have seen in the newspapers that Tengku Abdul Rahman, Prime Minister 
of Malaya, has said something to the effect that they will not accept tenders or 
place orders in South Africa. This has been boosted up in the Malayan Press as a 
great lead being given to the rest of Asia and Africa. We cannot have any objection 
to Malaya taking credit for this step. 

3. I think, however, that we should do something about this, that is, explain 
to other Governments, more especially in Africa and Asia, the policy we have 
pursued, and intend to pursue, in this matter. For the moment I am referring to 
economic matters only, though the fact of our severance of diplomatic relations 
might also be mentioned. 

4. I suggest, therefore, that a note be prepared, brief and concise. This 
should state that in view of recent developments in regard to the apartheid and 
the racial policies of the South African Government, world-wide interest has 
been roused by these policies and it might be said that morally the South African 
Union Government is almost isolated from all other countries of the world. Probably 
the only country which has remained quite silent to, and sympathetic with, those 
policies is Portugal with its African possessions. We in India have been long 
conscious of this policy and, indeed, people of Indian descent as well as, of 
course, the Africans have suffered from it greatly in South Africa. We welcome 
this widespread and world-wide indignation and we trust that this will lead to 
coordinated action, more especially in Asia and Africa, as well as, we hope, in 
other countries. 

5. So far as we are concerned, we have faced this problem for the last 
dozen years. Twelve years ago, because of these racial policies, we broke off our 
diplomatic relations with the South African Union Government and also put a ban 


111. Note to N.R. Pillai, Subimal Dutt and M.J. Desai, 16 June 1960. 

1 12. Tunku Abdul Rahman. 

113. Kwame Nkumah. 
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on imports of South African goods to India and exports of Indian goods to South 
Africa. We have pursued this policy throughout this period and intend to continue 
to do so. We shall be glad to coordinate these policies with other countries of like 
mind so that this combined pressure might produce some marked effect and, at 
the same time, meet the widespread public demand. We should be glad to know 
from the Governments interested in this what they propose to do in the matter. 

6. I have given above the substance of a note we might prepare. This note 
should be sent to all the African and Asian Governments (excepting China) with 
whom we have diplomatic relations. It should be formally presented to each 
Government. It should also be sent to our diplomatic missions in other countries 
though, perhaps, it might be worded somewhat differently for them or the note 
might be the same but the covering letter might be somewhat different. 

7. I suggest that the Commonwealth Secretary might have such a note 
prepared. It might be considered by SG and FS also and I could see it. 

8. Covering letters might be sometimes a little different. Thus, in writing to 
Malaya or Ghana, we should express our appreciation of what they have said in 
regard to these matters and assure them of our full support. 

470. To Sylvia Pankhurst: Ethiopia 114 


16 June 1960 

Dear Miss Pankhurst, 115 

I am glad to learn that you are bringing out a special issue of “Ethiopia Observer” 
on Indo-Ethiopian relations. Please accept my congratulations on your sustained 
efforts in the cause of freedom and development of the African people. 

I take this opportunity to convey to the people and Government of Ethiopia 
the greetings and good wishes of the people and the Government of India. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


114. Letter. 

1 15. (1882-1960); prominent in the suffragette movement in England; member of the Labour 
Party; campaigned against the Italian occupation of Ethiopia; began a weekly journal. The 
Ethiopian News, 1935; moved permanently to Ethiopia at the invitation of Haile Selassie, 
1956; helped to found the Social Service Society there; edited a monthly periodical, Ethiopia 
Observer : ; author of several books, including India and the Earthly Paradise (1926). 
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471 . To V.K. Krishna Menon: Withdrawing IAF Officers from 
Ghana 116 

When I was in England last, Nkrumah spoke to me about our Air Force Officers 
in Ghana. 117 He said that they had done good work but he was having some 
difficulties because of dual controls. There were Israelis, there were the British 
and all that. Therefore he thought it best for our Air Force Officers to return to 
India. I did not wish to argue this matter with him and I told him that if he did not 
want our Officers we shall ask them to come back. Thereafter he said that he 
would write to me on this subject. 

2. I have now received a letter from Nkrumah in which he says that his 
Government have approached Air Ministry in London to supply them with 
personnel for training etc. and, as a consequence, the two Indian Air Force Officers 
in Ghana on contract should be withdrawn at the earliest opportunity in order 
that Royal Air Force can take over expansion programme. 

3. I do not particularly like all this business but if Nkrumah does not want 
our officers, we shall of course ask them to come back. I suggest that you might 
have a talk with Nkrumah. Tell him that I have received his letter of 8th June 
(which only came today) and, as desired by him, we shall withdraw our officers. 
I have spoken to Air Marshal Mukeijee and he agrees. 


472. To MEA: Congo 118 

The Belgian Ambassador 119 saw me this morning and gave me the attached 
communication on behalf of his Government. You will see that in this a wish is 
expressed that we should establish friendly relations with the new State of Congo. 120 
I told the Ambassador that we would certainly establish such relations. 

2. I think we should take steps to this end. We need not wait for a fresh 
approach to us from the new Congo Government. 


1 16. Telegram, 28 June 1960. Krishna Menon was in Accra at the time. 

1 17. In 1959, the services of two IAF officers. Air Commodore Jaswant Singh and Squadron 
Leader L.M. Katre, had been loaned to Ghana to help set up the Ghana Air Force. 

1 18. Note to N.R. Pillai and M.J. Desai, 30 June 1960. 

119. Francis Leo Goff art. 

120. See item 467, fn 106. 
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473. To M.J. Desai: Africa Maps for Parliament 121 

When I suggested to you the preparation of an outline map of Africa with the new 
and the old countries marked in it, it was my intention to get this printed with a 
note for distribution to Members of Parliament when occasion arose. We are 
bound to have Questions about African territories there and such a note and map 
would have been much more understandable than brief answers. 

2. The note you have attached is helpful, 122 but it is not the kind of note I 
can circulate to Members of Parliament. The same information will have to be 
given in a different way. 

3. On reconsideration, I think it will be better to have two outline maps of 
Africa, (1) Africa as it was before these major changes began to take place, and 
(2) Africa as it is now or is likely to be in the next few months. This will bring out 
the changes. 

4. The note should, to begin with, explain these changes and give a list of 
the new countries that have arisen (new names with particulars about their area 
and population and their new status). There may be some countries which are in 
the process of change. These can be indicated. 

5. Then it should be stated in the note where we have diplomatic 
representations, and where we intend to have them soon. 

6. You might ask one of our young officers in the Ministry to have such 
outline map prepared and a note on the lines I have indicated above. This can be 
considered by the Foreign Affairs Committee as they will have to determine about 
our representation in these countries. But the note and the map should really be 
prepared for circulation among MPs. A separate brief note might be prepared for 
the Foreign Affairs Committee which would be in addition to the other note and 
will indicate what matters have to be considered by the Committee. 


474. To Dinesh Singh: Doing More in Africa 123 


My dear Dinesh, 124 


13 July 1960 


Thank you for your note of July 12th about your visit to Cairo, West Germany 
and Ireland. 125 I am particularly interested in what you have written about your 
talks in Cairo. 


121. Note, 9 July 1960. 

122. See Appendix 59. 

123. Letter. 

124. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Banda, Uttar Pradesh. 

125. See Appendix 83. 
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We all agree that we should pay much greater attention to Africa than we 
have been doing lately. We have always felt that Africa and the African people are 
important. But, according to our habit, we do not throw our weight about and 
push ourselves in whether we are wanted or not. Also, we have been absorbed in 
our own problems and difficulties. However, we must think more of Africa, and 
it will be a good thing if important people from India visit these new countries of 
Africa. 

We have invited Indiraji to represent us at the independence celebrations of 
Nigeria, and she will take that opportunity to visit two or three other countries in 
Africa also. 

So far as I am concerned, I am anxious to go there, but I really do not know 
when I shall be able to do so. 

When Balvantrayji 126 comes here, we shall discuss the role of the Indian 
Council for Africa . 127 I think that this Council can play an important role and 
should therefore be encouraged. As you have already taken some people from 
other parties, it will not be advisable to push them out. But care should be taken 
that the policy of the Indian Council for Africa is on right lines and is broadly in 
agreement with our policy. Also, the work of this Council need not be limited to 
purely cultural affairs. But, in political and like matters, it should not go too far or 
take sides too much. 

I believe Dr. Dadoo 128 and some African leaders are coming to India as our 
guests in the course of the next month or two. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


475. To MEA: Dinesh Singh’s Tour 129 

I am enclosing a note by Shri Dinesh Singh, M.R, on his recent tour abroad . 130 
The main reason for his going abroad was an invitation from the West German 
Government to visit Germany. As you know, the West German Government has 

126. Balvantray Mehta, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Gohilwad, Bombay State, and President, 
Indian Council for Africa. 

127. The Indian Council for Africa came into being in 1959; Indira Gandhi was its Chief Patron. 
See Shanti Sadiq Ali, ‘The Indian Council for Africa”, in The Journal of Modem African 
Studies , Vol. 7, Issue 3, October 1969, pp. 523-524. 

128. Yusuf Mohamed Dadoo, leader of the people of Indian origin in South Africa; played an 
important role in the anti-apartheid movement. 

129. Note to N.R. Pillai, Subimal Dutt and M.J. Desai, 13 July 1960. File No. CUL-20/59 AFR 
H, MEA. 

130. See Dinesh Singh to Nehru, 12 July 1960, Appendix 83. 
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been inviting odd people to go to visit their country. I do not particularly fancy 
this type of invitation, but, when Shri Dinesh Singh asked me about it, I agreed to 

his going. 

2. From Germany, he went to Ireland and spent a week or so there, chiefly 
because our present representative in Dublin 131 is an old friend of his. On his way 
back, he spent some days in Cairo. 

3. Shri Dinesh Singh’s report is interesting insofar it deals with Africa and 
his talks in Cairo. He has visited several countries in Africa on more than one 
occasion and has developed contacts with people there. He has been there as a 
member of the Indian Council for Africa. I think that this Council is worthy of 
encouragement by us. 132 

4. I have an impression that we have invited Dr. Dadoo and one or two 
African leaders to come to India as our guests. 


476. To O. Pulla Reddi : Return of IAF Officers from 
Ghana 133 

I have received another letter from the Prime Minister of Ghana. 134 1 enclose a 
copy of it. I also enclose a copy of a letter 135 written by Major General H.T. 
Alexander 136 to Air Commodore Jaswant Singh. 137 

2. It is clear that after all this, it would be unbecoming for any of these two 
officers to remain in Ghana and we should immediately send a telegram asking 
them to come back. 

3. You will notice that the Prime Minister of Ghana differentiates between 
Air Commodore Jaswant Singh and Squadron Leader Katre 13 * and he is gracious 
enough to say that Katre can stay on. It seems to me obvious that it will be highly 
improper, in the circumstances, for Katre to stay on when Jaswant Singh has 


131. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, the High Commissioner of India to the UK, was concurrently 
accredited as Ambassador to the Republic of Ireland. 

132. On 16 July, Subimal Dutt stated in a note to M.J. Desai: “I have discussed with Shri Dinesh 
Singh. My personal feeling is that we should make the Indian Council for Africa a live 
organization and provide it with finance. The reasons I shall explain to Commonwealth 
Secretary later.” 

133. Note to the Defence Secretary, 14 July I960. 

134. See Appendix 53. See also item 471. 

135. See Appendix 75. 

136. (1911-1977); British Army officer; Chief of Defence Staff, Ghana, 1960-September 1961. 

137. Kanwar Jaswant Singh, the first Chief of Air Staff, Ghana, May 1959- August 1960. 

138. Lakshman Madhav Katre (b. 1927); joined Royal Indian Air Force, 1945; Chief of Air Staff, 
September 1984-July 1985. 
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been pushed out. If Katre stays on, he will have to function under the new set-up 
there, that is, under the Israelites or the British. Therefore, both Jaswant Singh 
and Katre should be asked to come back as soon as possible. 

4. In the last paragraph of Dr Kwame Nkrumah’s letter, reference is made 
to full payment being made to our officers, that is, I take it, they are prepared to 
pay them for the full term of their contractual period. I rather doubt if it will be 
proper for us to agree to this. Our High Commissioner in Ghana has said in a 
letter that he is not very happy about our officers accepting their full emoluments. 
Of course, anyhow, the Ghana Government will pay them the sums actually due 
to them, including what is due for the period of leave earned and passage to 
India. 

5. Please let me have your views soon, so that I can send a reply to Dr 
Nkrumah. 


477. For Kwame Nkrumah: IAF Officers 139 

Please convey following massage to President Nkrumah. 

Begins. Quote. I received your letter of the 8th June on the 28th June. Just 
about that time, our Defence Minister was visiting Accra on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the Republic of Ghana. I communicated your message to him 
immediately and I believe he had a talk with you on the subject. The report of this 
talk left some doubt in my mind. On the 14th July, I received your second letter 
which was dated 29th June. 140 This letter made it quite clear what you wished us 
to do in this matter, and so we issued immediately instructions for the withdrawal 
of our Air Force officers from Ghana. I hope this has been done and that this 
meets your wishes in this matter. In the circumstances, it is better for Squadron 
Leader Katre also to come away. 

It is not necessary for you to pay them for the full period for which they had 
originally been engaged. They should be paid for the actual term served as well as 
such leave as may have been due to them. 

Jawaharlal Nehru. Unquote. Ends. 


139. Telegram, 15 July 1960, to Khub Chand, conveying a message for Kwame Nkrumah. 

140. See Appendix 53. 
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478. To Y.D. Gundevia: UN Restoring Normalcy in Congo 141 

I think that the reply to this telegram should be sent directly to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of the Congo Republic. 142 It should be en clair and as follows:- 
“To: His Excellency Bomboko, 

Minister for Foreign Affairs, 

Republic of the Congo, 

Leopoldville (Africa). 

The Ministry of External Affairs of the Republic of India acknowledge with 
thanks the message from the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Republic of the 
Congo. The Security Council of the United Nations has already taken action in 
this matter and it is hoped that this action will help in restoring normal conditions 
in the Republic of the Congo. 143 The Ministry of External Affairs of the Indian 
Republic sends its assurances of high regard.” 


(i) Middle East 


479. To K.D. Malaviya: Opportunities in Iraq 144 

7 June 1960 

My dear Keshava, 

When you telephoned to me this morning, Inder Chopra, our Ambassador at 
Baghdad, was with me. We were discussing the types of work we could do in 

141. Note, 15 July 1960. File No. CPD-26/60-AFR II, Vol. II, MEA. 

142. English translation of the telegram from Justin M. Bomboko, the Foreign Minister of Congo 
available in the MEA records: 

“Leopoldville, 12th July. 

To: Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
New Delhi, India. 

With view assuring public order our country have been obliged take recourse intervention 
U.N.O. and immediately that of United States as member U.N.O. Pray support this request 
sole guarantee independence our country - Bomboko Minister for Foreign Affairs Republic 
of the Congo.” 

143. The Republic of Congo had on 13 July charged Belgium with committing “aggression” and 
asked for the “early dispatch” of military assistance by the UN. The next day the UN 
Security Council called on Belgium to withdraw its troops from the Congo and authorized 
the Secretary-General to provide to the Republic of Congo such military assistance as might 
be necessary until the national Congolese forces were in a position to meet fully their 
tasks.” The Times of India, 15 July 1960. 

144. Letter, copied to N.R. Pillai. Malaviya was in Moscow at the time, and the letter was sent 
c/o the Embassy of India, Moscow. 
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Baghdad. A little later N.R. Pillai showed me the letter and note you had sent him 
about our helping in oil prospecting in Iraq and in training Iraqis for this purpose. 145 

I think that it will be desirable for you to send a small expert team to Iraq for 
giving training in geological and geophysical methods. This might be the first 
step. On receiving a report from that team, we might consider what other steps 
could be taken. 

We have a proposal before us to send some people to represent us at the 
National Day celebrations in Baghdad on July 14th next. This is the anniversary 
of their revolution. I have been thinking that if it is convenient to you, you might 
go over to Baghdad on this occasion for two or three days. Such an occasion is 
not suitable for any real or serious talks because all the time is taken up by official 
functions and ceremonial. Nevertheless, it might be a good thing for you to go 
there and perhaps have a good talk with the Prime Minister 146 about various matters, 
not oil only. In fact, I would not suggest that you should talk too much of oil on 
that occasion. 147 

We have been developing our exports to Iraq and hope to do better still in 
future. The Iraqi Government, that is, the Prime Minister, is very friendly to India 
and looks to us often for greater contacts. In this matter our Ambassador, Inder 
Chopra, has done good work. 

For all these reasons I think it would be good for you to pay a brief visit to 
Baghdad for the 14th July celebrations. After your return, you can finalise the 
question of sending an expert group there. 

You will be dealing with the Soviet Government in Moscow. I quite agree 
with you that we should come to further agreements with them. It is, however, 
better to proceed step by step in a concrete way rather than vaguely and over a 
much larger field. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


145. Malaviya’s letter and note addressed to N.R. Pillai is not available; however, Nehru’s letter 
seems to be based on Malaviya’s note to the Secretary, Mines and Fuel, 3 May 1960, see 
Appendix 5. 

146. Abdul Karim Kassem. 

147. V.H. Coelho was deputed to attend the National Day celebrations in Baghdad. The Times of 
India , 13 July 1960. 
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480. To M.J. Desai: Aden 148 

I think that when Deputy Minister Lakshmi Menon passes through Aden on her 
way to Mogadiscio, 149 she should spend a day or so at Aden. She should call on 
the Governor there and meet the Indian community informally. If it is convenient 
and feasible, she could meet some of the leading Arabs there. There has been 
some friction between Indians and Arabs there. Her presence and meeting these 
people might help to ease matters. 

2. Last week in Poona I met a certain Mr Joshi who has long been resident 
in Aden, practised as a lawyer and is now a member of the government. 150 He 
was very anxious that I should visit Aden, the ostensible reason being the opening 
of a Gandhi Memorial Hall or some such thing. He really wanted me there just to 
help in improving relations between the local Arabs and the Indian community. I 
told him that if and when it is feasible, I might go to Aden. But this could only be 
done on my way to some other place in Africa. I could not just visit Aden for 
opening a memorial hall and come back to India. Possibly, if I went to Ethiopia, 
Aden would be a natural place to stop en route. 

3. Because of all this I think that Deputy Minister should spend a day or 
two at Aden. 


481 . To G.B. Pant: An Ambassador to Saudi Arabia 151 

15 June 1960 

My dear Pantji, 

Perhaps you know that M.K. Kidwai has been our Ambassador in Jedda in Saudi 
Arabia. Previously, we had a legation there when he was a Minister. 1 2 Later, this 
mission was raised to an embassy and he became Ambassador. He has done good 
work there in many ways, but he has been too long there now and so we have 
decided to send him elsewhere. 

Although he happened to fit in at Jedda and grew into the post, normally he 
would not have been considered to have all the qualifications necessary for an 
Ambassador. But as he was doing well in Jedda, we kept him. Now he is being 


148. Note, 1 1 June 1960, copied to Lakshmi Menon. 

149. The Italian variation of Mogadishu, the Capital of the Somali Republic; the Somali Republic 
became free on 1 July 1960. 

150. V.K. Joshi, the President of the Indian Association in Aden, was Minister of Public Works 
and Civil Aviation. 

151. Letter. 

152. Mustafa Kamil Kidwai first went to Saudi Arabia as the Consul General of India in Jedda in 
July 1951. 
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transferred to, I think, Mauritius which is really a smaller post. 

The question that arises now is whom to send to Jedda. It is not easy to find 
a suitable person. We can only send a Muslim there. Our Ambassador occasionally, 
I suppose, has to visit Mecca which is nearby and non-Muslims are not allowed 
within the precincts there. We had chosen a young Muslim, Safrani, who is now 
our Consul-General at Damascus . 153 He has, however, told us that he does not 
consider himself suitable for this post at all because he is not an orthodox Muslim 
and he cannot pose as such when he does not feel so. Thus, in order to go to 
Mecca a person has to wear a peculiar garb of unstitched cloth. If Safrani feels 
this way, we thought it would not be suitable to send him to Jedda. 

In thinking of other names a suggestion has been made to us that Basheer 
Ahmed Sayeed, who retired from the Madras High Court Judgeship some months 
ago, might be considered. I have known Basheer Ahmed for about thirty years. I 
have nothing against him, nor do I have a particularly high opinion of his capacity 
for this kind of work. He came to me after he left the High Court at the age of 
sixty or above and said that his services were at my disposal. I forgot about him. 
Now his name has been suggested and I feel that perhaps for this particular post 
he might do. Anyhow, I cannot think of anyone else for the present. 

Our first Minister in Jedda was a Muslim from Banaras . 154 He did not do well 
and there were a number of complaints against him of carrying on business 
there. Then came Kidwai and he has, on the whole, done well. 

I am writing to you to have your reaction about Basheer Ahmed Sayeed for 
this post . 155 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


153. Abid Hasan Safrani was the Consul General of India in Damascus, 1959-62, and Ambassador, 
1962-64. 

1 54. Maulana Abdul Majeed Hariri, a scholar of Arabic, was the head of Indian mission, 1948-49. 

155. M.K. Kidwai, Ambassador to Saudi Arabia since 1957, continued in the post until January 
1961; M.N. Masud succeeded him as Ambassador in July 1961. 
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482. To C. Subramaniam: Basheer Ahmed Sayeed 
for Jedda 156 


15 June 1960 

My dear Subramaniam, 157 

There is going to be a vacancy in our mission at Jedda in Saudi Arabia. The 
present Ambassador there who has been there for a long time is being transferred. 
We are having a good deal of difficulty in finding a suitable person for Jedda. He 
has to be a Muslim and a person who is likely to fit in. It has been suggested to us 
that Basheer Ahmed Sayeed, till recently a Judge of your High Court, might be 
considered for this. Basheer Ahmed came to me after retirement from the Judgeship 
and placed his services at my disposal, so he said. Perhaps, he is not terribly 
bright, but it may be that he will fit in at Jedda. 

I am writing to you to find out what you think of this proposal. You might 
ask Kamaraj too. This should not be mentioned to Basheer Ahmed or to anyone 
else. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


483. To M.J. Desai: Reassuring Iraq 158 

I have seen a number of telegrams from our Ambassador in Baghdad. They deal 
with his meetings with the Foreign Minister there 159 as well as Prime Minister 
Kassem. I think he has explained to them adequately our position in regard to 
Kashmir. It does not seem necessary for him to pursue this matter again and 
again, unless something further happens. 

In one of his telegrams I also noticed a certain anxiety that our position in 
regard to Israel should he further explained. He suggested that some kind of a 
pamphlet should be issued by us on the subject. I do not think we need issue a 
special pamphlet on this subject to satisfy Premier Kassem. We need not show 
too great an anxiety to explain everything to him again and again. 

The Ambassador has asked me to send a message to Premier Kassem on the 
occasion of their national day. Certainly such a message should be sent. 


156. Letter. 

157. Minister, Government of Madras. 

158. Note, Srinagar, 6 July 1960. 

159. Hashim Jwad. 
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484. To Mohammed S. Ghazy: Good Wishes to Arabs 160 


16 July 1960 


Dear Mr Ghazy, 161 

I am glad to learn from your letter of the 7th July about ‘The Arab Dispatch”. 
Every such cause which has for its aim the bringing together of nations and the 
quest for the human values of brotherhood must have our good wishes. And so I 
send you all my good wishes. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(j) North Vietnam 

485. To Pham Van Dong: US Military Mission MAAG 162 

24 June 1960 

My dear Prime Minister, 163 

Thank you for your letter of 10th June 164 which you sent through our Consul- 
General in Hanoi. 165 

We have noted the views of the Government of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam on the decision of the Vietnam International Commission on the 
strengthening of the US military mission called “MAAG”. 166 

I regret it is not possible for us. at this stage, to get the International Commission 
to hold off the implementation of its decision. I find, however, from a 
communication received from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R., 
through our Ambassador in Moscow, that the U.S.S.R. Co-Chairman has taken 
up this question with the U.K. Co-Chairman of the Geneva Conference. I trust 
the Co-Chairmen of the Geneva Conference will consider the matter expeditiously 


160. Letter, sent to the address: The Arab Dispatch, 721 15th Avenue S.E., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, USA. 

161. An Egyptian student at the University of Minnesota and chairman of the University 
Foreign Students Council. Press release of 1 October 1959 issued by the University of 
Minnesota, accessed on 21 April 2014 from the website of the University of Minnesota, 
http://conservancy.umn.edU/bitstream/51378/l/1959December-OctoberPressReleases.pdf. 

162. Letter. 

163. The Prime Minister of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 

164. See Appendix 25. 

165. A.G. Meneses. 

166. The Military Assistance Advisory Group. 
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in the light of the provisions of the Geneva Agreement and issue necessary 
directions to the International Commission. 

With kind regards. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(k) Disarmament 


486. To Bertrand Russell: On Peace 167 

6 June 1960 

Dear Lord Russell, 

Thank you for your letter of the 19th May. 168 This came here when I was away 
on tour in Europe and the Middle Eastern region. Soon after my return. I had 
again to leave Delhi for Poona for an important meeting of our Congress. I returned 
only today to Delhi, and I have just seen your letter. 

I was in Cairo when news of the collapse of the Paris Conference came to 
us. I discussed this with President Nasser, and we issued a Joint Statement soon 
after. 169 As perhaps you might not have seen this, I enclose a copy of it. 

I entirely agree with what you have written, and we are constantly giving 
thought to this matter. I confess that my mind is not clear as to what exactly we 
can do. The “uncommitted nations” are a varied lot, and they differ amongst 
themselves greatly. I have felt that too many public statements, though they might 
occasionally do good, sometimes merely irritate others. Private approaches may 
be more helpful and at least might prepare the ground for a public approach. 
With regards and good wishes. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


167. Letter. File No. 5 (28)-UN 0/60, MEA. Also available in JN Collection. 

168. See Appendix 9. 

169. See SWJN/SS/60/item 156. 
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487. To V.K. Krishna Menon: UN Association 170 

17 June 1960 

My dear Krishna, 

I enclose a copy of a letter from Bertrand Russell to me. 171 This might interest 
you. 

I do not remember what kind of disarmament proposal the UN Association 172 
put up. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


488. To Harold Macmillan: Safeguards for Nuclear 
Reactors 173 


19 June 1960 

My dear Prime Minister, 

Just before I left England on my way back, I received your letter of May 11, 
1960, about “safeguards”. To this letter a Memorandum was attached. 

I am sorry for the delay in sending you an answer. We wanted to give careful 
consideration to the views set out in the Memorandum and to consult our Atomic 
Energy Commission on the subject. My return to India was delayed as I spent 
nearly two weeks in Egypt, Turkey, Lebanon and Syria. 

We have now given careful consideration to the Memorandum you were 
good enough to send. I am enclosing our own Memorandum 174 which gives our 
views on this subject. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

MEMORANDUM 

Safeguards 

There is no difference of opinion between the United Kingdom and India regarding 
the objective of nuclear disarmament. In fact, as the United Kingdom is well 
aware, it was India that first raised at the United Nations the issue of the cessation 
of tests of nuclear weapons. Since then, it has been repeatedly stated on behalf of 


170. Letter. 

171. See Appendix 32. 

172. United Nations Association of Great Britain and Northern Ireland (UNA-UK). 

173. Letter. 

174. See below. 
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India that constructive steps to achieve full nuclear disarmament are a pressing 
need of the present world situation. India favours not only the contracting but 
also the banning of the use of atomic energy for warlike purposes. 

2. India is willing to exert every effort to assist in the evolution of a system 
to prevent the diversion of fissionable materials to military purposes, provided 
such a system takes into account certain basic considerations. For example, it 
must be consistent with the honour and dignity of every nation to which it is 
made applicable. Equally, it must be universally applied if it is to have any significant 
value. Thirdly, it must take into account the fact that atomic energy has become 
an absolute necessity for the peaceful development and prosperity of several 
countries, and that fissionable material is, so to speak, the life blood of the future 
economy of many States. It is, therefore, the responsibility of nations to co- 
operate in arrangements for the most rapid exchange of technical knowledge and 
materials required to put the atom to its most beneficial use. 

3. The Government of India have given the most careful consideration to 
the system of safeguards, which have been under consideration in the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, and which are supported by the United Kingdom and the 
United States, and have come to the conclusion that it satisfies none of the three 
criteria mentioned in the preceding paragraph. The effectiveness of the proposed 
system, if adopted, in preventing a country from developing a nuclear weapons 
potential would be inversely proportional to the state of industrial and technological 
development of the country. It would have the least effect in the highly industrialised 
countries, while it would be most effective in under-developed countries, which 
have to seek external aid in order to develop their peaceful atomic energy 
programmes and which are therefore least capable of producing nuclear weapons 
on their own. The system would therefore be highly discriminatory in its effect, 
and would widen the gulf between the technologically advanced and the under- 
developed countries. A system of safeguards should be universally applicable to 
all nations without discrimination. The proposal that a system of safeguards should 
be applied to those countries which are now seeking to develop atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes, and which are urgently in need of energy for essential 
developmental programmes, and which would at the same time leave the present 
nuclear powers completely free from control would not be reasonable. In a realistic 
approach, it must also be taken into account that the less developed nations, and 
particularly those which have recently emerged from colonialism, are naturally 
apprehensive that external controls and inspection in so vital a sector as power 
production would tend to result again in a loss of independence unless it can be 
demonstrated to the contrary. Such a demonstration is possible only if the present 
nuclear powers are willing to subject themselves fully to the same system as may 
be proposed for the less developed nations. 

4. It is the earnest hope of the Government of India that the nuclear powers 
will very soon reach agreement on the banning of nuclear tests, with an agreed 
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detection system. Such a ban will itself become a part of a universal system 
against the diversion of nuclear materials to military purposes. For no country 
which is not already a producer of nuclear weapons would embark on a regular 
production of such weapons without carrying out at least some tests, which 
would be detected by the proposed system and immediately reveal the intentions 
of the country concerned. Thereafter, when the States directly concerned 
implement proposals, which have now been made by both sides, to ban the 
manufacture of nuclear weapons, under control, a system for keeping nuclear 
energy within the ambit of peaceful utilisation will have been achieved. The 
Government of India have given very careful consideration to what steps should 
be taken in the meanwhile to achieve the dual objectives of an acceptable system 
of safeguards and, what is equally important, a system which will not hamper the 
rapid development of the atomic energy programmes of nations. In the light of 
this consideration, the Government of India have come to the view that the following 
approach to a system of safeguards is the most appropriate one. 

5. In the first place, no conditions should be attached to the supply of plant 
and equipment, including nuclear reactors or components thereof. It does not 
appear to be practicable or feasible to attach safeguards to the many components 
of such plant and facilities, most of which can be utilised not only for reactors 
but for other non-atomic industrial purposes. It seems to the Government of 
India that any system which attempted to bring all such machinery under control 
would break down because it would not be realistic. It would not be in the interest 
of either manufacturing or importing countries to place such onerous restrictions 
on the flow of equipment and facilities. Conditions on plant and equipment would 
imply restrictions on the manner of operation of facilities owned by a State, and 
lying within the territory of the State, and would thus result in interference with 
national sovereignty. While it may become necessary for all States to accept 
certain limitations of their national sovereignty in the common interest, such 
limitations of their sovereignty cannot be required only of some States. In this 
connection, it is necessary to take into account that a nation cannot produce a 
nuclear weapon simply by virtue of its having received such plant or equipment. 
It would need in addition a continuous supply of nuclear material, and moreover, 
its technological and industrial capabilities would have to be sufficiently developed. 
If such a level of development is reached by a country, it would be able to produce 
its own reactors and facilities without the need to obtain them from elsewhere. 
Thus, the impact of the safeguards on plant and equipment would fall on those 
industrially less developed nations which were in fact not in a position to utilise 
such equipment for the production of materials for weapons, while not affecting 
greatly the industrially developed countries. It should also be remembered that 
even if plant or equipment were to be supplied under restrictive conditions, there 
would be nothing to prevent the receiving country from duplicating such facilities, 
and its ability to do so would be in direct proportion to its industrial development. 
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6. Secondly, the attachment of safeguards to the supply of unprocessed 
source material, such as uranium and thorium concentrates or ores, is again 
inexpedient for the same reasons as have been explained in the preceding paragraph 
of this Memorandum. There is currently a very great over-production of such 
materials, and they are now becoming freely available as articles of commerce. 
The Government of India are unable to accept the position that safeguards should 
be applied to the supply of such material required for peaceful programmes, 
when large amounts of such materials are freely supplied by some countries to 
others for military purposes. Several countries, including many of the industrially 
under-developed countries, have sizeable deposits of these materials, and if onerous 
conditions are attached to their supply from other sources, the countries concerned 
will resort to developing their own resources, even if the end product is obtained 
at a cost which may be higher than that at which it could be made available under 
safeguards. In these circumstances, the sale of such materials should at the very 
most be accompanied by an undertaking by the recipient country that the materials 
supplied will be used solely for peaceful purposes. 

7. Finally, as already stated, the only system of safeguards which would be 
practicable and effective would be one which envisaged world-wide controls 
applicable to all nations without discrimination. Until the Powers concerned are 
able to reach agreement on the measures which would lay the foundation of such 
a system, it would appear to be necessary to introduce a system attaching 
safeguards only to the supply of special fissionable materials, because some 
material of this category could be used directly for making atomic weapons. 
Such a system should prescribe and fix at reasonable level the quantities to be 
supplied free of safeguards, and accounting and inspection should be required 
“to the extent relevant” as prescribed in Article XII of the Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. Generally speaking, it may be inferred that if a country is 
not able to produce fissile material, it will also not have the capability to produce 
an atomic weapon. On the other hand, if a country is determined to produce an 
atomic weapon and has the requisite technical knowledge to do so, then 
considerations of cost will not deter it from producing its own fissile materials. 
These dangers can be avoided only by a universal ban on the manufacture of 
nuclear weapons, under the requisite controls, and by banning the testing of such 
weapons. The Government of India are ready to give their adherence to a practical 
and effective system on this basis so as to assist in achieving an effective measure 
of world security. 
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489. To N.R. Pillai: Nuclear Safeguards 175 

I have written a letter to Mr Macmillan in regard to the “safeguards” for nuclear 
reactors. 176 With this I am adding a Memorandum. I think you saw the original 
draft which Dr Homi Bhabha prepared. That draft has been revised to some 
extent though it remains essentially the same. 

2. I should like you to read through our Memorandum and suggest any 
changes which you think may be needed. 

3. In any event, the Memorandum should be typed afresh on proper paper, 
etc, before it is sent to Mr Macmillan. 

4. A copy of the Memorandum should be sent to Dr Bhabha. 


490. To MEA: Soviet Proposals 177 

I have rather hurriedly read Shri Rajan’s 178 note on the Soviet disarmament 
proposals. 179 1 have also read Foreign Secretary’s and Secretary-General’s notes. 180 
It is a little difficult for me to express a detailed opinion about the Soviet proposals. 
The question is an intricate one, and I have not been following it with the care 
that it deserves. But, of course, I have been broadly in touch with developments. 

2. My general impression is that these new Soviet proposals are certainly 
an advance on previous proposals for disarmament, and further that they indicate 
a definite desire to meet some of the objections raised or points made by the 
Western Powers. Thus they create an impression in my mind of a serious and 
sincere attempt on the part of the Soviet. This in itself inclines me favourably to 
them as a whole. 

3. I agree, therefore, with Foreign Secretary that, in a sense, these proposals 
are fair and deserve to be generally supported, though further clarifications are 
necessary. The real difficulty is the massive fear of either party lest the other gain 
an advantage. The Western Powers will be extremely reluctant to liquidate their 
foreign bases, or any of them, in the early stages. For our part, we have always 
felt that foreign bases are undesirable for any country to have. But we cannot 
quite ignore the deep-rooted fears of the Western Powers, however unjustified 
they might be. 


175. Note, 19 June I960. File No. U-IV/110 (39)/64, MEA. 

176. See item 488. 

177. Note to N.R. Pillai and Subimal Dutt, 19 June 1960. 

178. B. Rajan, Deputy Secretary, UN Division, MEA. 

179. See also item 15, fn 105. 

180. See Appendices, 38 (a) and 38 (b) respectively. 
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4. Personally I feel also that the proposal for the destruction of nuclear 
carriers is important. It does not do away with fear, as the nuclear weapons can 
be carried by slower carriers. But to some extent, it does lessen fear of large 
scale sudden attacks. Even so, I suppose the inter-continental rockets would 
remain. I do not know what has been said about them in these proposals. 

5. The real question is how we should express our views on these proposals: 
when we should do so, and to whom we should express them. I agree with 
Foreign Secretary that we should state to the Soviet that we are greatly interested 
in the success of the disarmament discussions and, in our view, the Soviet 
proposals are as a whole a constructive approach to this problem. They should 
not be taken as rigid proposals which cannot be varied, but rather as a good basis 
for further discussion broadly on the line suggested. The approach in other words 
should be a flexible one. To the Western Powers, we should express our hope 
that they will not reject these proposals but will deal with them as a constructive 
approach to the problem. There appears to us to be room for agreement with 
such variations as may be deemed necessary. 

6. I also agree that no formal communication giving our support to the 
proposals in general should be sent to the Soviet Government at this stage. Publicity 
might prevent us from being helpful at a later stage. 


491 . Talk with the Press 181 

PM. Hopes Disarm Talks Will be Resumed 
New Delhi, July 7 - Prime Minister Nehru said here today that he was sorry that 
the Soviet delegation withdrew from the disarmament talks at Geneva, but he 
hoped that the talks would begin again. 

“After all,” he added, “the subject has to be dealt with through talks. There is 

no other way.” 

Pandit Nehru was replying to a question asked by pressmen on his arrival at 
the airport from Kashmir. 

The Prime Minister declined to comment on the recent Sino-Nepalese border 
incident. 182 - PTI 


181. Report, 7 July 1960. National Herald , 8 July 1960. 

182. In another account of his talk with correspondents at the airport, the newspaper reported 
Nehru as having told them “that he was deeply grieved to learn about Mr. [Aneurin] Bevan s 
death.” Nehru, according to the report, added: “He was a great man and a personal friend. He 
was ill for a long time and his long illness was a distressing affair. We were hoping he would 
recover. I saw him some months back. Quite apart from his policies, which for my part often 
appealed to me, he was a man of great stature and very lovable. 
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492. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit: Bertrand Russell’s Hopes 183 

11 July 1960 

[Nan dear.] 

Your letter of July 6 in which you refer to your talk with Bertrand Russell. I am 
afraid he over-estimates what I could do on the question of war and peace by 
addressing the U.N. General Assembly. 184 We shall go on working for peace and 
all that, and perhaps, some time or other I might make a special appeal here or 
elsewhere. But. for the moment, I do not think there is any virtue or profit in this. 
You will remember that the U.N. General Assembly will be meeting just about the 
time of the American elections. That also comes in the way of any effective step 
being taken in the U.N. I am not referring to the multitude of problems and 
difficulties which we are facing in India and which make it difficult for me to 
leave India. But if I am convinced that my going abroad would really serve the 
cause of peace, I would not hesitate to do so. But I am not so convinced. 
[Love.] 

[Jawahar] 

493. To Subimal Dutt: US Disarmament Proposals 185 

The US Ambassador came to see me this afternoon and gave me a letter dated 
July 6th from President Eisenhower. 186 With this letter were attached various 
papers including, especially, the latest proposals for disarmament put forward by 
the US Delegation in Geneva. I am sending you all these papers. 

2. The Ambassador said that his Government was deeply distressed at the 
turn of events and at the walking out of the Soviet Delegates from the Geneva 
Conference. For two years they had sat there discussing these matters and just 
when there seemed to be some prospect of advance being made, it was particularly 
unfortunate that this break should occur. 

3. After long discussions, two principles have been agreed to in the course 
of these talks. One was the Principle of Balance and the other was the Principle 
of Control. In the latest Soviet proposals, both these principles were not acted 
upon. If those proposals were agreed to and American armies and their bases 
abolished from Europe and elsewhere, this would mean that so far as Europe was 
concerned, America would be far away and Russia would be quite near and 

183. Letter. 

184. See also item 486. 

185. Note, 13 July 1960. 

186. See Appendix 64. 
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capable of quick action. This would create a position of acute imbalance. 

4. As for control, although the principle was agreed to, in effect what was 
proposed by the Soviet Delegation did not amount to adequate control. 

5. It was because of this that the US Government could not accept the 
recent proposals made by the Soviet Union. 

6. Soon after the Soviets presented their proposals, the US Delegate, Mr 
Eaton, 187 informed the Soviet Delegate 188 that he would go to Washington to discuss 
all these various proposals and he hoped that he would be able to come back with 
something constructive. This was in the third week of June. Mr Eaton came 
back a few days later with his new proposals, but he was given no chance to 
discuss these in the Geneva Conference as the Soviet Delegation walked out. Just 
before that he had personally gone to Mr Zorin, the Soviet Delegate, and discussed 
the new American proposals. 

7. The US Ambassador said to me that all these recent happenings filled the 
United States Government with apprehension. What was Mr Khrushchev aiming 
at? Apparently he was trying to isolate the United States. He talked repeatedly of 
dealing only with the new Administration in the US. But in these matters US 
policy was a bi-partisan policy and there will be no marked change in it, whatever 
the Administration. 

8. I told the Ambassador to convey my thanks to President Eisenhower for 
his message and told him that we would examine it with every care and if I had 
any useful suggestions to make, I shall certainly convey them to him. I was sorry 
that the Geneva talks had broken up. After all, no progress can be made by sitting 
far from each other and criticising from that distance. The only way was to meet 
and talk. 

9. The papers that have been given to me contain the first full account of 
the new US proposals for disarmament. They should naturally be carefully 
examined by our Ministry. I shall have to send a reply. 

10. The matter is important enough for some of our Members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee to consider. I suggest, therefore, that you might send a copy 
of President Eisenhower’s a letter and the US proposals for disarmament to the 
Home Minister, the Finance Minister, and the Defence Minister. You might send 
me a separate copy which I can consider at leisure. Also please send a copy to 
SG. 


187. Frederick M. Eaton. 

188. Valerian A. Zorin. 
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494. To Nikita Khrushchev: Khrushchev s Talks in Paris 189 

14 July 1960 

My dear Mr. Chairman, 

You were good enough to send me last month a confidential record of the talks 
you had had in Paris with President de Gaulle, Mr. Macmillan and President 
Eisenhower. 190 I have now acquainted myself with this record of events which 
were important in the context of recent history. I am grateful to you for having 
sent this to us for our record. 

Our President, Shri Rajendra Prasad, on his return from the Soviet Union, 
has told us about the cordial reception he had from the friendly Russian people 
wherever he went there. 191 He has come back much impressed with the great 
achievements of the Soviet Union, as all of us are who have had the privilege of 
visiting it. I am deeply grateful to you. Dear Mr. Chairman, for the welcome and 
hospitality shown in the Soviet Union to our President. 

I trust that you are keeping well. 

I am. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

495. To MEA: J.B. Priestley’s Conference Proposal 192 

I agree generally with F.S.’s note. 193 1 would indeed go a little further than he has 
done. I see no harm in such a conference being held In India, on the lines suggested 
by Mr. Priestley, 194 in February next. 195 There are only two factors which should 
be borne in mind. One is that our Government as such cannot sponsor it nor can 
I do so. That would inevitably tend to give the conference a somewhat official 
character insofar as we are concerned, and the nature of the conference would 
change somewhat. But, if the conference is held here, I would not keep aloof 
from it or from its members. What part I may play in it, would depend on 


189. Letter. 

190. See Appendix 103. 

191. Rajendra Prasad spent two weeks in the Soviet Union, 20 June-5 July 1960, and visited 
Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, the Caucasian Black Sea coast, Tajikistan and Uzbekistan. 

192. Note to N.R. Pillai and Subimal Dutt, 21 July 1960. File No. 5 (22)-UN 11/60, MEA. 

193. See note of Subimal Dutt, 20 July 1960, Appendix 91. 

194. J.B. Priestley (1894-1984); British author, novelist, playwright, essayist, broadcaster, 
scriptwriter and social commentator. 

195. See Appendices 49 and 82. 
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circumstances. 

2. The second point to be kept in mind is the sponsorship of such a 
conference. It would not be desirable to give it the colour of a Communist 
sponsorship or an anti-Communist sponsorship, though the latter is unlikely. The 
World Peace Council is too much associated with Communist organisations and 
should, therefore, be ruled out for this purpose. That means also its prominent 
members. It should not be difficult to get some non-official Indians to sponsor it. 
They would include a number of Congress Members of Parliament as well as, 
perhaps, some other Members of Parliament who are not members of Communist 
or anti-Communist groups. Some non-Members of Parliament should also be 
associated with it. Mr. Priestley has said that the purpose of the conference 
would not be to pass resolutions, but to discuss. I appreciate this and like this 
approach. 

3. It will not be difficult to arrange for facilities to hold such a conference 
in some city in India. Probably Delhi would be the most suitable for this purpose. 

4. Mr. Priestley has said that no burden of expenditure will fall on us here. 
More especially, that the cost of travel of members attending would be met by 
them. Some local costs for holding of the conference could easily be met in 
India. 

5. It is not clear from Mr. Priestley’s letter as to how many people might be 
expected to attend this conference. I take that since it is a conference for a quiet 
discussion, the number will be limited, say not more than fifty persons from 
outside, probably less. Some limitation would have to be put on the number of 
Indians attending, so that the Indian element does not overwhelm the conference. 

6. If you agree with this, you can send an answer to our High Commissioner 
accordingly. She would communicate this answer to Mr. Priestley. 1% 


496. To Chester A. Ronning: Nuclear Safeguards 197 


22 July 1960 


My dear High Commissioner, 198 

You gave me today a letter from your Prime Minister, Mr. Diefenbaker. This was 
in regard to the safeguards question which is likely to be discussed at the General 
Conference of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 199 


1%. On 1 August 1960 Subimal Dutt reported Nehru’s views to Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. 

197. Letter, copied to M.J. Desai. File No. U-IV/110 (39)/64, MEA. Also available in JN 
Collection. 

198. The High Commissioner of Canada to India. 

199. The fourth regular session of the General Conference of the IAEA opened in Vienna on 20 
September 1960. 
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This matter has been raised repeatedly and we have given a good deal of 
thought to it. The Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, Mr. Harold Macmillan, 
wrote to me on this subject. Just about a month ago I sent him a reply. 200 To this 
reply I attached a memorandum on this question of safeguards. This memorandum 
was prepared after full consultation with our Atomic Energy Department and 
represents our considered views. I am sending you a copy of this. Perhaps, you 
would send this to Mr. Diefenbaker with my compliments and regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

497. To Dwight D. Eisenhower: Disarmament 201 


24 July 1960 

Dear Mr President, 

Thank you for your letter of July 6, 202 which I received from Ambassador Bunker 
on July 13. 1 am grateful to you for sharing your thoughts with me on the question 
of disarmament. 

I must confess to a feeling of disappointment at the recent turn of events in 
regard to disarmament. This is a matter in which all countries, big and small, are 
vitally interested. Nevertheless, a special measure of responsibility rests on the 
Big Powers. We had hoped that the talks which were planned in Paris would open 
the way to an agreement and thereby relieve millions all over the world of fear 
and suspense. Unfortunately our hopes have remained unfulfilled. 

Some days ago, in one of my press conferences, I stated that the Soviet 
proposals represented a constructive approach to the problem of disarmament." 03 
It was not my intention to identify myself with the details of the Soviet scheme. 
But I felt that these proposals could be made the basis of further discussion. We 
have since carefully examined the revised plan, which your Government intended 
to place before the ten-nation Disarmament Committee, and a copy of which you 
have been good enough to send me with your letter. There can be little doubt that 
if a scheme is to be acceptable to the Big Powers immediately concerned, it has 
to embody the principles of balance and control. We recognise that any realistic 
scheme of disarmament will have to provide for control at different stages. We 
are equally of the view that little progress is likely to be made, if all the emphasis, 
even in the initial stages, has to be on control, and the various stages of 
disarmament are left vague. Some time and somehow, the talks which came to an 

200. See item 488. 

201. Letter. 

202. See Appendix 64. 

203. See item 15, here pp. 90-91. 
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end so inconclusively at Geneva, have to be started again. It is our feeling that if 
some measure of disarmament on an agreed basis could be achieved, that itself 
would pave the way for further fruitful discussions. 

I place these views before you, Mr President, with the full knowledge that 
you will not misunderstand me. Like other countries in the world, we in India 
also are deeply interested in the problem. Indeed, the Indian delegation in the past 
sessions of the General Assembly always took a prominent part in discussions on 
disarmament. If you think that we can be of any help in hastening the process of 
understanding, we shall be glad to do so. 

With warm regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(I) General 


498. To M.C. Chagla: US Aid 204 

6 June 1960 

My dear Chagla, 

Your letter of May 15th. 205 Also, your letter of May 25th. I received these on my 
return to India from my European and West Asian tour. Soon after, I had to go to 
Poona for a meeting of the All India Congress Committee. Hence the delay in 
answering. I only returned from Poona this afternoon. 

You have written to me about the scheme of Eisenhower Exchange 
Fellowships. I do not know much about this, but I seem to remember seeing 
some papers in this connection some time ago. I shall enquire further into this 
matter. It is not particularly easy to send a Parliamentary Secretary or any promising 
Member of Parliament away for a year or so. 

You refer to the artificial insemination programmes at the Kansas State 
University. Artificial insemination has been practised here on a fairly large scale 
for a considerable time past. I think not only our military dairies, but also our 
own Agricultural Department as well as the State Agricultural Departments are 
fully acquainted with this process and are practising it. During the recent Agriculture 
Fair here, 206 both the American and the Soviet exhibits did much propaganda for 
this. 


204. Letter. 

205. See Appendix 8. 

206. See item 16, fn 1 15. 
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I agree with you that our Ministers should not rush to the United States 
without adequate cause and proper preparation. That has been our view all along, 
and we have tried not to encourage this kind of thing. Difficulties often arise 
because of the American Ambassador here inviting people and pressing them to 
go. We are not at all keen on large numbers of people going from here to America 
and trying to seek interviews with important persons there. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


499. To Asoka Mehta: Socialist International Seminar 207 

13 June 1960 

My dear Asoka, 20 * 

I have your letter of June 1 1 . 209 

We have not encouraged in the past political international organisations to 
have their conferences in India. It becomes a little difficult to discriminate between, 
one and the other, and we have seen in the past that such meetings sometimes 
tend to adopt what we call “cold war” attitudes. But individuals who want to 
come here have to face no difficulty and visas are easily issued unless there is 
some special reason to the contrary. 

What you have suggested, however, is a seminar and presumably fifteen or 
so persons will come to attend it from abroad. This stands on a somewhat separate 
footing, and there will be no objection to it on our part. 210 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


207. Letter. File No. 30 (16)-UN 1/60, MEA. Also available in JN Collection. 

208. PSP, Lok Sabha MP from Muzaffarpur, Bihar, and Chairman, Praja Socialist Party. 

209. See Appendix 26. 

2 10. In his note of 1 3 June to Nehru, Subimal Dutt had suggested that “we need not object” to the 
seminar being held in India as its object was “to discuss problems of Asia and Africa and not 
organizational matters concerning the Socialist International.” “At the same time,” he added, 
“Prime Minister need not say specifically that he approves of the project.” Subject File 
No. 42, S. Dutt Papers, NMML. 
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500. To Miguel Serrano Fernandez: Sympathy for 
Earthquake Losses 211 


20 June 1960 

My dear Ambassador, 212 

Thank you for your note of today’s date. 

The catastrophe which your country has had to face is so terrible that it is 
difficult to grasp it. 213 Any help that we can give cannot go far. But it is a token of 
our deep sympathy and our admiration at the way your Government and people 
are dealing with the consequences of this disaster. 

I am sorry to know that you have had an accident and hurt your foot. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


211. Letter. 

212. The Ambassador of Chile. 

213. An earthquake of a magnitude of 9.5, the largest recorded in the 20th century, occurred in 
Chile on 22 May 1960, causing a large number of casualties, widespread devastation, and 
rendering about two million people homeless. 
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V. DEFENCE 

501. To Vishnu Sahay: Expenditure on Border Areas in UP 1 

You will remember speaking to me about the controversy about the UP in regard 
to the expenditure on the border areas. I have received a letter from the Chief 
Minister, 2 which I enclose, as well as my reply to him. 3 


502. To Sampurnanand: Sharing Costs on Border Areas 4 

7 June 1960 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

I have your letter of 2nd June about the scheme for more intensive administration 
and development of border areas. 5 

I have not gone into this subject deeply but the Finance Minister did speak to 
me about it. I could well understand your difficulties. In fact the very considerable 
help that the Central Government have agreed to give for the development of 
these areas is in acknowledgment of those very difficulties. The other border 
States concerned have, I believe, agreed to the proposals made by the Central 
Government. Essentially the development of these areas should be the concern of 
the State Government Where, however, border defence is concerned, the Central 
Government should certainly assist. Sometimes the two might overlap. Some ad 
hoc arrangement has, therefore, to be made. 

To make the Central Government entirely responsible even for development 
of these areas would not I think be good in the long run for the State. 

Anyhow, this work has to be proceeded with as rapidly as possible. We can 
consider the financial aspects or allocations later. The work should not suffer. 
The Finance Minister has left Delhi for a longish tour abroad. On his return, we 
shall discuss this matter further. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. Note, 7 June 1960. File No. 20/4/60-K, MHA. 

2. See Appendix 17. 

3. See item 502. 

4. Letter. File No. 20/4/60-K, MHA. Also available in JN Collection. 

5. See Appendix 17. 
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503. To V.K. Krishna Menon: Recruitment of Assistants 6 

9 June 1960 

My dear Krishna, 

Evidently the PM’s Office has been having some correspondence with your 
Ministry regarding representations received from candidates who appeared in the 
Armed Forces Headquarters Assistants Grade examination held by the UPSC in 
May 1958. The representation is from people who qualified in that examination. 
It does seem rather odd to me that these people who actually qualified and passed 
the examination out of a vast number who appeared, should as a result have 
nothing offered to them. My PPS has written a note about the case of these 
people, which I am enclosing for your information. I think that some little 
imagination might be applied to the case of these people. 

[Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru] 


504. To A.C.N. Nambiar: Astaldi on Border Roads 7 


16 June 1960 


My dear Nanu, 8 

Thank you for your letter of the 1 1th June with which you have sent a brief note 
from Dr. Astaldi. The note does not give much information except that they have 
built many roads in mountainous regions. We are entrusting the building of our 
mountain roads near the border to our army and they are doing fairly well. We 
have also formed a special Roads Board for these regions. 9 I shall draw their 
attention to what Astaldi has written. 


Yours affly, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


6. Letter. 

7. Letter. A.C.N. Nambiar Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

8. Ambassador of India to the Federal Republic of Germany until 1958; he was in Geneva at 
this time. 

9. See SWJN/SS/59/item 205. 
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505. To N.R. Pillai: Kalinga Airlines and Air Dropping in 
NEFA 10 

This matter is a little more complicated than I had previously thought. 11 About 
three days ago, Shri B. Patnaik came to see me and I mentioned to him about the 
Kalinga Airlines 12 carrying out air dropping in the NEFA area. 13 1 said that I had 
heard that some of the pilots were foreigners and we did not like the idea of 
foreign pilots functioning in that area. Shri Patnaik said that it was true that there 
were some foreign pilots. One senior one was the General Manager of Kalinga 
and there were two other pilots. He did not know how these men were actually 
functioning in that area. Anyhow he said that these persons were very reliable 
and that he had employed them for ten years or so. 

2. This afternoon I sent for Air Marshal Mukeijee to discuss this matter. He 
told me that Shri Patnaik had been to see him after he had met me. The Air 
Marshal pointed out to me that some of these foreign pilots had previously been 
serving in Indamer organisation which had misbehaved in the past and for this 
reason their licence had been withdrawn. Apparently, the type of misbehaviour 
was not to observe the rules about weight, etc, and pilfering of IAF stores, etc. 
Apparently, some of these pilots were now connected with Kalinga. Shri Patnaik 
told the Air Marshal that he had not paid any personal attention to Kalinga airlines, 
although it belonged to him, and these various changes had occurred without his 
knowing them. 

3. The Air Marshal discussed with Shri Patnaik the possibility of having 
some separate central organisation for air dropping in NEFA and round about 
areas. With this organisation Shri Patnaik could also be associated. In fact, it 
would be more or less a joint venture to which the Kalinga Airlines would contribute 
two aircraft and Indian Airlines possibly three aircraft for air dropping purposes. 
Shri Patnaik appeared to like the idea. 

4 . The Air Marshal told me that he had been informed by the General Manager 
of Indian Airlines 14 that the Kalinga people were again giving trouble in NEFA in 
the sense that they were not observing rules and regulations. They tended to 
carry overweight. For this reason the General Manager of the Indian Airlines was 
actually thinking of withdrawing their licence. 

5 All this is rather complicated. I pointed out to Air Marshal Mukeijee that 
for my part I felt rather attracted to the idea of having a separate organisation as 


10. Note, 29 June 1960. File No. 14 (5) NEFA/60, MEA. Also available in JN Collection. 

11. See Appendices 45 (a) and 45 (b). 

12. Founded by Biju Patnaik. 

1 3 . For famine relief. 

14. P.C.Lal. 
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he had suggested with which Kalinga Airlines might be associated. But, in any 
event, I was anxious that the air dropping operations at present being carried on 
in NEFA should not stop as this would cause much inconvenience to the NEFA 
people. He said in reply that he agreed that this air dropping should not stop. As a 
matter of fact, the Indian Airlines were prepared to carry on this air dropping for 
two or three months more. But in view of the proposal to have a new central 
organisation for this purpose, he suggested that we need not take any immediate 
action against Kalinga air dropping in NEFA. This matter might be kept pending 
until further developments. Meanwhile the question of having a central organisation 
for air dropping in those areas might be investigated. If the principle was agreed 
to, it should not take long to give effect to it. To begin with, Indian Airlines and 
Kalinga could lend some aircraft for this purpose to the new company. But for 
future official working, it would be necessary to get some new aircraft suited for 
air dropping in those areas. The Dakotas, anyhow, were ageing. 

6. I suggest that Secretary General might convene a meeting of Defence 
Secretary, Communications Secretary, Air Marshal Subroto Mukeijee, Shri Shankar 
Prasad, Chairman, Indian Airlines Corporation, Shri Raha, lr> Director General, 
Civil Aviation, and Shri Lai, General Manager, Indian Airlines, to discuss this 
proposal to have a central organisation for air dropping in the hill areas. If you 
think it necessary, you can add to the persons mentioned above. 

7. Meanwhile no action need be taken about the air dropping being earned 
out by the Kalinga Airlines. Air Marshal Mukeijee agrees with what I have written 
above. 

8. It should be noted that the question of our cancelling the agreement 
with the Kalinga Airlines need not arise. Even if we wanted to stop their functioning 
in NEFA, this would result in their licence being withdrawn as Civil Aviation was 
thinking of doing. But, for the moment, this should not be done and what I have 
said above should be given speedy and careful consideration. 


506. To G.B. Pant: Speeding Up Border Roads Construction 16 


8 July 1960 


My dear Pantji, 

As you know, we are trying to push ahead with the construction of border roads, 
and we have formed a special Board for this purpose, of which I am pro forma 
Chairman. The Board is really run by the Defence Ministry, and the officer in 
charge is Lieut.-General B.M. Kaul. He is very much a live wire, and he is going 


15. K.M. Raha. 

16. Letter. 
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ahead with all speed and wants to build these within two years, although normally 
these would take about seven years. Certainly this involves some expenditure, 
but we have agreed to face that. 

These border roads come within the domains of various States — J.&K. State, 
Punjab, Himachal Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, NEFA as well as Sikkim. The usual 
State procedures are very slow. We are paying for these roads. Some of the 
States concerned have agreed to cooperate fully with our Road Board and with 
Kaul. In effect, they have handed over to him the basic charges. These States are 
the J.&K. State, Punjab, NEFA and Sikkim. Work is going on there fast. But two 
States are not very cooperative and want to proceed in their own leisurely way 
with their own staff. These two States are Himachal Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. 
Indeed, the U.P. engineers told B.M. Kaul that they would take about seven years 
for the whole process in so far as their own area was concerned. 

How can we get these two States to wake up and agree to the Central authority 
to functioning there adequately? Himachal Pradesh can certainly be sent this precise 
direction. Uttar Pradesh may well be a little difficult to handle as Sampumanand 
does not like the Centre coming into the picture. But it would be a pity to delay 
matters in Uttar Pradesh, and I think we should, in a friendly way, point this out 
to Sampumanand. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


507. At the Border Roads Development Board 17 

1 . The Deputy Chairman 18 reviewed the progress of work done since the second 
meeting of the Board held on the 12th May 1960. In course of his general survey, 
he mentioned about the preparatory work done so far, the steps taken to procure 
stores, machinery and equipment from the available sources of Army, Ordnance 
Factories, Corporations, like DVC, Hirakud, Bhakra Nangal and the orders placed 
on the Director General, Supply and Disposals, for the machinery and equipment, 
which have to be imported. Appendix I to the Paper on machinery, equipment and 
stores circulated for the information of members, gives details of action taken 
for provisioning them. The Deputy Chairman also informed the Board about the 
formation of the General Reserve Engineer Force, which will be composed of 
civilians, skilled and unskilled, working in disciplined groups. They would be 

17. Minutes of the meeting, chaired by Nehru, of the Border Roads Development Board, 16 
July 1960, circulated on 25 July 1960. File No. 14 (l>-KS/60, Ministry of Home Affairs. 

18. V.K. Krishna Menon was the Deputy Chairman, Border Roads Development Board. 
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organised in “task forces” and would be subject to the Army Act for administration 
and disciplinary purposes. He mentioned certain urgent problems, two of which 
required consideration immediately: the question of air lift to transport men and 
equipment to areas, which cannot be approached by road; and the foreign exchange 
required to procure machinery and equipment required by the PWD and the 
D.G.B.R. 

2. The Board then went into detailed examination of the problems, which 
required consideration in the various sectors. 

(i) Jammu & Kashmir. 

The Board approved the proposed to re-align the road from Sonamarg to Zojila 
Pass and to widen and improve the road from Kargil to Leh so that class 5 traffic 
could ply on this road by the end of October 1960. This will be earned out by the 
Director General Border Roads. The Board also noted that, on account of non- 
availability of airlift, the work on Leh-Chusul-Dungti route had to be confined to 
survey and reconnaissance. 

The question whether a road should be built from Chusul to Shy ok on the 
alignment proposed at present or along the Pangong Lake, was discussed. It was 
decided that, for the present, we need only build a road along the lake and not on 
the proposed alignment. The latter can be undertaken later, if necessary. 

(ii) Punjab. 

Director General Border Roads 19 mentioned that the State Public Works Department 
was widening the existing track from Manali to Rahla. It is proposed to survey a 
route for a road from Rahla to Grampo. This will be in addition to the rope-way, 
which is being planned by the State Government. The Prime Minister enquired 
whether it is really necessary to build a road on the Rohtang route as a suitable 
rope- way should serve the main purpose for which the communications are being 
opened up in this area. A rope- way would be useful throughout the year whereas 
the road may be unusable for the better part of the year. After discussion it was 
decided to proceed with the installation of a rope- way capable of coping with the 
expected traffic on this route, and to re-consider the question of building a road 
over the Rohtang Pass. 

(iii) Himachal Pradesh. 

The Board discussed the question whether the jeepable road from Tapri to Labrang, 
which has steep gradients, should be widened or whether the original alignment 


19. Major General K.N. Dubey. 
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of Hindustan-Tibet road should be taken up and completed as early as possible. 
The Prime Minister observed that construction of new roads should always be 
on an alignment which can be developed into a road on which 3-ton lorries can 
ply. It was decided that the construction of Hindustan-Tibet Road on normal 
gradient should be taken up and completed speedily. There should however be a 
link at a suitable point between this road and the jeepable road, which has been 
built on steep gradients. 

(iv) Uttar Pradesh 

The work in this sector has been confined to survey. The Board agreed that the 
roads from Malari to Nelang, and those beyond Niti and Mana village, which the 
State PWD is unable to build on account of lack of resources may be taken over 
by the Director General Border Roads. The terminal points of the roads should be 
decided in consultation with the General Staff. 

(v) Sikkim. 

The Board noted that the widening of short stretches of Siliguri-Gangtok Road 
and the strengthening of the bridges on this road had been taken up. The road 
from Gangtok to Chungthang would be completed by the end of this year. The 
Director General Border Roads stated that some of the bridges on Siliguri-Gangtok 
Road, which were built last year, though capable of taking 3-ton vehicles, are not 
up to the classification specified by the Board. The Chief of the Army Staff stated 
that the replacement of these bridges was not an immediate necessity from the 
point of view of General Staff and that he would be satisfied so long as the road 
was capable of class 9 traffic. It was, therefore, decided that these bridges need 
not be re-built to take class 1 8 load. 

The question of improving the road Gangtok-Natula [sic] was discussed and 
it was decided that this road should, if necessary, be made fit for traffic for 1-ton 
lorries up to the point where the last military post is located. This is about four 
miles below Natula Pass. The last four miles should be left jeepable as at present. 

It was agreed that the question whether we can take over the rope- way from 
Gangtok to Natula, which is not in use at present should be investigated. 

(vi) Bhutan. 

The question of assistance for constructing roads via Bhutan was mentioned. 
The Prime Minister said that this matter need not be discussed in this meeting but 
should be considered in all its aspects together with the Ministry of External 
Affairs. 
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(vii)NEFA/ Assam 

The Board approved the taking over by the Director General Border Roads the 
maintenance of the road from Foothills to Bomdilla and the steps taken to re-align 
this road. The Board also agreed that the link roads from Foothills, Kimin and 
Lekhabali should be connected with the Assam North Trunk Road and a road link 
to the Ghat opposite Dibrugarh. 

3. The Board approved the proposal to ask for a supplementary grant of 
Rs. 13.5 crores under Demand No. 133 and Rs. 7.5 lakhs under Demand No. 83 
towards anticipated expenditure to be incurred during 1960-61 on the construction 
of border roads and on the Secretariat and the headquarters office of the Director 
General Border Roads. 

4. The Prime Minister enquired about the amount of foreign exchange 
required for the Border Roads Organisation. The Financial Adviser 20 stated that 
the total value of the additional plant and machinery required by the Director 
General Border Roads and the Public Works Departments was estimated at about 
Rs. 12 crores and the foreign exchange content thereof at about Rs. IV 2 crores. 
This foreign exchange is over and above the sum of Rs. 4.76 crores allocated to 
the Board and which has almost been committed in full. The estimates would 
require to be examined in detail before a final assessment can be made. The 
Deputy Chairman pointed out that the above figures did not include the cost of 
airlift or cost of acquisition of aircraft and helicopters for the Border Roads. He 
also pointed out that this expenditure may be incurred in rupees in which case 
foreign exchange will not be required for the purpose. He further stated that he 
had already apprised the Prime Minister of the position. The Prime Minister 
observed that this matter should be taken up separately. 

5. Items 4 and 5 of the Agenda were not examined separately. They came 
up for consideration during detailed examination referred to in para 2 above. 


508. To Bajrang Bahadur Singh: Hindustan-Tibet Road 21 

31 July 1960 

My dear Bhadri, 

Thank you for your letter of the 27th July. 

I am closely following the progress of the Hindustan-Tibet road. The road 
should not go right up to the frontier, but should end at some considerable distance 
from the border. 


20. S. Jayasankar. 

21. Letter. 
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You know that a Border Roads Board has been constituted to expedite the 
building of these roads near our borders. It will help you if you keep in touch 
with them. This Board largely consists of military engineers. But I am there as 
Chairman. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


509. To V.K. Krishna Menon: Sampurnanand’s Role 22 

31 July 1960 

My dear Krishna, 

I enclose a letter from Fantji with which is attached a copy of a letter from the 
Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh. This is in regard to border roads. General Kaul 23 
had mentioned to me that the U.P. Government was delaying matters and not 
fully cooperating. When this matter was referred to Sampumanand, he sent the 
attached letter which gives a somewhat different picture. 

A copy of Sampumanand’s letter has already been sent to General Kaul by 
Pantji. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


22. Letter. 

23. Lieutenant General B.M. Kaul. 
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(a) General 


510. To Manubehn Gandhi: Your Book 1 


6 I960 

gw W gw ^ *1? W W 1 1 *T? 27 3TT 1 1 WT TTt $ ^I?T 

sit i w 3rr% ’tt, srtt^^TWKggrwafrr w # w % fe# * f i 

T5t€f gwr “wrg^aftawifcrafft ar^r” 3 g^fH#, aft? ^ft 3# gp? gm 
i gsr 3T^t ^nfr i 

g?f 7f$ff I fo gw ^jT 3TTT ^T#iff if W 3T^f cRF % W 1 1 W % 3§rT 

wstarti 


gw 

■Jlcll^dW W 


[Translation begins: 


6 June 1960 

My dear Manu, 4 

An old letter of yours is lying with me. It is dated the 27th April. When it came I 
was out of the country. Just a few days after my return I went to Poona and 
from there I have come back only today. 

I have got your little book Bapu ke Jivan me Prem aur Shraddha , 5 and have 
glanced through it. I liked it. 

I am glad that your work in colleges and schools is proceeding well. This is 
a very useful activity. 


[Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru] 

Translation ends] 

1. Letter. Manubehn (also spelt Manuben) was in Mahuva, Saurashtra, at the time. 

2. A relation of Mahatma Gandhi who called her his “granddaughter;” one of his closest 
associates during his Noakhali, Bihar and Delhi sojourns (December 1946 to January 1948). 

3. Tr. Kashinath Trivedi (Varanasi: Akhil Bharat Sarva-Seva-Sangh, 1960). 

4. See fn 2 in this section. 

5. See fn 3 in this section. 
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511. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit: Azim Husain for Cairo 6 

9 June 1960 

Nan dear. 

Somewhere on my journeys, I must have received your letter of the 17th May, in 
which you refer to Azim Husain. I think it is likely that Azim might be sent to our 
Embassy in Cairo. About the timing of this, it is difficult to be exact now. But 
Ratan 7 intends coming to India some time in August, probably near the end. A 
short gap would not matter. But, as you have said, in a sensitive place like Cairo, 
there should be no big interval. 8 

I do not think there was any serious talk about Mani going there. His name 
was rather casually mentioned once together with others. 

I have just received a letter from Rita, which she sent from Cairo. She must 
now be with you in London with her children. Give my love to her. 

Love 

Jawahar 


512. To M.A. Rauf: Thornton Wilder’s Works 9 


My dear Rauf, 10 


9 June 1960 


Thank you for your letter of 1st June and Thornton Wilder’s 11 book which you 
have sent me. This book certainly belongs to a very high class. I read it many 
years ago and liked it very much. I have also read “The Bridge of San Luis Rey” 12 
and perhaps some other book of Thornton Wilder. He is a very sensitive writer 
and to read him is a pleasure. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


6. Letter. 

7. R.K. Nehru. 

8. M. Azim Husain became Ambassador to UAR and concurrently to Libya with effect from 
26 October 1960. 

9. Letter. 

10. The Ambassador of India to Belgium. 

11. American novelist and dramatist; won three Pulitzer Prizes. 

12. A novel published in 1927. 
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513. To Kesho Ram: Family Pension due to J.N. Mehta 13 

This case appears to be a genuine one. 14 1 agree, therefore, that you might make 
a lump sum grant of Rs. 2,000/- to him from the Discretionary Grant. 

As for my writing to the Chief Minister of Punjab, I would not like to do so 
I at present, partly because he is rather unwell and partly because he is heavily 
engaged with the Akali agitation. I am prepared to write to him later. Meanwhile 
you might write to the Chief Secretary giving all the facts and saying that I am 
interested in this case and in fact I am trying to help him. I would have written to 
the Chief Minister myself, but I did not wish to trouble him at this moment. If 
necessity arises, I shall write to the Chief Minister later. But we hope that as his 
case appears to be an obvious and simple one, there will be no difficulty about 
payment being made. 


51 4. To Pyarelal: Replying to Modern Age Article on 
Gandhi 15 


10 June 1960 

My dear Pyarelal, 16 

Your letter of the 10th June with its enclosures. I have glanced through 
Adenwalla’s 17 article in the “Modem Age”. 18 1 do not know who Adenwalla is, nor 
do I know the importance of the periodical “Modem Age”. 19 Since, however, 
they have offered to publish a reply, I think it might be worth while for you to 
send such a reply. Obviously you cannot deal with this whole period in two pages 
or, for the matter of that, in twenty. At the same time, you cannot expect a 
magazine to give much more space. 

I think the best way to deal with this matter is not to go into a long history or 
long justification, but rather to point out the obvious distortions of fact in the 


13. Note, 9 June 1960. File No. 2 (382)/60-70-PMS. 

14. In May 1960, one J.N. Mehta, a student in England, had complained to Kesho Ram that the 
Punjab Government owed him Rs 5,112, the accumulated arrears of a family pension 
granted after his father, Bishamber Dass, had been murdered in the 1947 riots when 
J.N. Mehta was about twelve years old. 

15. Letter. 

16. Pyarelal Nayar, Private Secretary to Mahatma Gandhi in his later years. 

17. Minoo Adenwalla, Professor, Lawrence University, Wisconsin. 

18. “Gandhi and Indian Nationalism Reappraised” in Modem Age: A Conservative Review , 
Winter 1959-60, Volume 4, Number 1, pp. 69-81. 

19. A quarterly journal published by the Institute for Philosophical and Historical Studies, 
Chicago. 
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original article, and to refer briefly to the positive side. 20 
I am returning the papers you had sent. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

515. To Amiya Chakravarty: Robert Frost’s Book 21 

10 June 1960 

My dear Amiya, 22 

Several months ago, you sent me a letter and also a book by Robert Frost. 23 I 
really do not remember if I acknowledged this letter or book. As by chance I read 
your letter again and saw the book by Robert Frost, I felt how remiss I had been. 
Please accept my apology. 

Please convey my gratitude to Robert Frost for the fine message he sent me. 
I have no idea where you are now. Not knowing any other address, this letter 
is being sent to Boston. 

With all good wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

516. To Bruce Dixon: Earl Babst’s Ninetieth Birthday 24 

11 June 1960 

Dear Mr. Dixon, 25 

I have received your letter of May 3 1 in which you suggest that I might write a 
letter of congratulation to Mr Earl Babst 26 on the occasion or his ninetieth birthday. 
It is a little difficult for me to send such a personal letter as I have had no contacts 


20. Pyarelal’s rejoinder was published in Modem Age , Summer 1960, Volume 4, Number 3, pp. 
302-304. 

21. Letter. JN Supplementary Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

22. Professor of Comparative Oriental Religions and Literature, Boston University, USA. 

23. Robert Lee Frost (1874-1963); popular American poet; four Pulitzer Prizes; US Congress 
Gold Medal, September 1960. 

24. Letter. 

25. A resident of 314 Nassau Street, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, USA. 

26. Earl D. Babst ( 1870-1967); American lawyer, industrialist and businessman; president, and 
later chairman, of the American Sugar Refining Company; known for introducing changeover 
from bulk containers to identifiable packaging in the marketing of food products. 
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in the past with Mr. Babst and, I am sorry to confess, I know very little about 
him. But, of course, he has my good wishes on his birthday. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


517. To K.P.S. Menon: Children’s Pictures from USSR 27 


14 June 1960 


My dear KPS, 

When you were here, you handed over to me a letter and some pictures by 
children. These have been lying with me for some time. I do not know if you 
have acknowledged them. I am, therefore, sending back this letter to you. Please 
send my thanks for it and say that I much appreciated their message and the 
children’s pictures. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


518. To N.R. Pillai: Not Signing Statements 28 

Will you kindly write to Sir Julian Huxley 29 and tell him that I am rather allergic to 
signing any statements for world circulation even when I agree with them? 30 In 
India, we are trying to do our best in regard to this question of population control 
and I believe we are making progress. I am sorry, therefore, that I cannot join 
this manifesto. 


519. To Kesho Ram: Bahadur Shah’s Descendant 31 

I should like to have some further information about this request made by Mirza 
Md. Bedar Bukht. 32 In this information can be obtained from (1) our Home Ministry, 
(2) External Affairs Ministry, (3) West Bengal Government, and (4) the petitioner 
himself. 


27. Letter. 

28. Note, 16 June 1960. File No. 28 (50)/58-60-PMS, Vol. EL Also available in JN Collection. 

29. English biologist and philosopher. 

30. See Huxley to Nehru, Appendix 16. 

31. Note, 20 June 1960. 

32. A descendant of Bahadur Shah Zafar, the last Mughal Emperor of Delhi. See also item 520. 
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2. You can ask the External Affairs Ministry if they have any information in 
regard to this gentleman. Do they have any records about payments to him by the 
old Government of Burma or by the Nizam or any other papers? 

3. The Home Ministry must have some papers about him. Only a year or 
two ago, we received a number of applications, but I do not remember if this 
gentleman also sent any application. Anyhow, the Home Ministry might be able to 
give us the facts. 

4. The West Bengal Government should be requested to send us any 
information about him and their advice. I am writing myself to Dr. B.C. Roy, 
Chief Minister, and shall send him a copy of the representation. 

5. You should send a letter to Mirza Md. Bedar Bukht, acknowledging his 
representation to me which, you can tell him, I have read. I should like to have 
some further information. What was the pension his family got from the 
Government of Burma (which presumably was a part of the Government of 
India in those days)? When did this pension begin and when did it end? What 
pension did he get from the Nizam of Hyderabad? When did this begin and when 
did it end? 

6. In his letter he refers to Maulana Abul Kalam Azad having helped him and 
his family. Did Maulana Sahib give any regular help or occasional help? If it was 
any regular help, what was it? 

7. How many children has he got? What are their ages? Are they going to 
school or college? 

8. Send him a cheque for Rs. 500/-. This is a provisional payment while we 
are enquiring into this matter further. 

9. Have three copies made of his letter to me, one to be sent to External 
Affairs, one to the Home Ministry and one will be sent with my letter to Dr. B.C. 
Roy. 

520. To B.C. Roy: Help for Bahadur Shah’s Descendant 33 

20 June 1960 

My dear Bidhan, 

I enclose a copy of a letter I have received from Mirza Md. Bedar Bukht, a 
descendant of the last Mogul Emperor of Delhi. I suppose your Government 
must know him and must have some particulars about him. I shall be grateful if 
you will have these sent to me. I should like as full information as possible, both 
about his past history and how he has been helped and what his present condition 
is, children, etc. Do they go to school or college? 

33. Letter. 
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I should like to help him. What do you advise? 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


521 . To Vishwanath Sharma: Festschrift for Sri Prakasa 34 

20 1960 

31Nchl ’TT 7 ^ ET f^TT I TH 9T fadK fefT I ^ dRld % fE 

ET PT 3Tf^FFFT ^ fc)^qch< 70 THT Jddii T jft Etrft % I 36 % % 

d§d % t, #C dHchl jftET FRt Ef FE 3H^?f 7FT % I 

OTFT % =ht?c) ^ f^j Sf^-FE^ET WJ ^ftT vid^hl cUR? 

3cH% t ^7T 7R% dfW LET % I 21# 4>K U I % fcf7 ^TT EEE ^Tt F Rttgdl 

diHid 5t -Jiidl % I Did dbi) ET «tgr1 =6 (Id % '•lldd ?f '3TF Rid % jRT Et 'dldi %, 
^ft *f Ritadl d§d =hR>d 'dldl % I 

^ 7# I fa 3#nft % gsr % ^ fa*n m i €fa Ffr to *r ^ w 

3TFR $IT fa =n? EJT dl£rft 1 1 ^ f^TrTT BE# fa^TT EFTT 3rTT # #T Ef B? 

'dldl f|l 

3TNET 

ddlfF'flH 


[Translation begins: 


20 June 1960 

My dear Vishwanathji, 37 

I have your letter of the 7th June. I have given much thought to what you have 
written. It is quite appropriate that we should felicitate Shri Sri Prakasaji, especially 
when he completes seventy years. 38 He is one of the outstanding people in our 
country, and his has been an ideal life in many ways. 

You want me to write about him in the felicitation volume because, as you 
say, I have had a very close association with him. But this is the very reason it is 
difficult for me to write something about him. It is very difficult to write about 
people whom we know very closely and with whom we have a bond of affection. 

34. Letter. 

35. Of Kashi Vidyapeeth, Varanasi. 

36. On 3 August 1960. 

37. See fn 35 in this section. 

38. See fn 36 in this section. 
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It is true that Kamini Deviji had broached the matter to me. But I could not 
clearly understand then what she exactly wanted. The more I think about this 
matter the more I get confused. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

Translation ends] 

522. To Richard J. Waish: Reviewing Glimpses of World 
History 39 

20 June 1960 

Dear Mr. Walsh, 40 

Thank you for your letter of June 15 and the two Reviews of the condensed 
edition of Glimpses of World History 41 which you have sent. I agree with you that 
the New York Times Book Review is a good one. 

I am looking forward to receiving the book. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

523. To Nargis A.D. Captain: Gandhi’s Samadhi at Rajghat 42 

26 June 1960 

My dear Nargis, 43 

Thank you for your letter of the 12th June. It must be ages since you wrote to me 
last. 

You have obviously written to me after reading what Mira 44 has written about 
this proposed memorial to Bapu 45 or perhaps some other people have spoken to 
you about it. Probably, you have not yourself seen the models or visualised what 

39. Letter. 

40. The President of the John Day Company, New York, which published several books of 
Nehru’s. 

41. The condensed edition was prepared by Saul K. Padover; see also item 550. 

42. Letter. 

43. Grand-daughter of Dadabhai Naoroji; she was then living at Panchgani, District Satara. 

44. Mira Behn also spelt Ben, (Madeleine Slade), a disciple of Mahatma Gandhi. 

45. The reference is to the Gandhi Samadhi. The Times of India of 22 June reported that Mira 
Behn had commented on the design. But where or what she wrote has not been traced. 
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exactly this memorial is likely to be. I have read Mira’s article. All I can say is that 
I do not agree with it at all, except perhaps in some matters. Mira talking about 
prostitutes and others using the Samadhi area as a rendezvous simply indicates 
that she is too angry to be able to understand or judge anything. The statement 
she makes is patently ridiculous and reduces the value of any criticism she might 
make. 

About one thing I am inclined to agree, that is, about the black granite cube. 
This has not been finally decided upon, and I hope that it will not be erected. 

As for the main idea, apart from the granite cube, I confess that I like it. The 
essence of the idea is in simplicity. I can understand some people not liking it, but 
to talk in the manner of Mira about it seems to me quite absurd. I think that it is 
the novelty of the idea that takes some people aback. We are too used to formal 
designs to accept something new. Probably, when this is made, many of those 
who have not taken kindly to the idea, might well approve of it. It is essentially a 
simple design (apart from the granite cube which I do not like and which I hope 
will not be erected), and the whole place will be a garden. Anyhow, many of us 
considered this repeatedly and very carefully, and came to a decision. I was a 
party to that decision, and I cannot upset a decision so arrived at by not only the 
Cabinet, but by others concerned. I wish you could see the design yourself and 
not rely on Mira’s fantastic description of it. 

I hope you are keeping well. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


524. To the Ministry of Defence: Restoring a Mango Grove 46 

I am sending you a petition which was handed over to me personally by Chaudhuri 
Khaliq-uz-Zaman 47 today. Chaudhuri Khaliq-uz-Zaman came to India from Pakistan 
a short while ago because of the death of his mother who lived in Lucknow. 

The petition gives the facts of the case. I was told that the mango grove 
referred to in the petition has not been used for any purpose by the Defence 
people and for about seventeen years or so the yield of mangoes was sold by 
auction annually. No one being particularly interested in maintaining the quality of 
the trees or the fruit, these are deteriorating. I know that mangoes from this 


46. Note to V.K. Krishna Menon and O. Pulla Reddi, 27 June 1960. 

47 . A prominent leader of the All India Muslim League before Partition and the first President 
of the Pakistan Muslim League. 
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grove used to be considered particularly good because they were carefully tended 
in the old days. 

I should imagine that there is no difficulty in giving a lease of this small grove 
to the petitioners to whose family it belonged for a long time in the past. Could 
you please enquire into this matter and let me know? 


525. To A. Appadorai: Alan de Rusetf s Article 48 

27 June 1960 

My dear Appadorai. 49 

Your letter of June 18th came a few days ago. As it involved a good deal of 
reading, I put it aside. Today, by the accident of Dr Djuanda, the Indonesian First 
Minister, not arriving here in time, I devoted the waiting period to reading Alan De 
Rusetf s 50 article 51 as well as your reply to it. 52 I was much interested in both 
these articles. 53 

I shall gladly meet you. I shall try to fix a time in a day or two. 

I am returning the number of “International Relations” which you have sent 
me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


48. Letter. 

49. Director and Professor of International Relations, Indian School of International Studies, 
New Delhi. 

50. Alan W. de Rusett, Senior Lecturer in International Relations in the Department of Social 
Studies of the University of Leeds until 1972. 

51. De Rusetf s article was published in International Relations (London), see Appendix 1 (a). 

52. See Appendix 1 (b). 

53. In a subsequent issue. International Relations carried two rejoinders, one by R.S.M. and the 
other by de Rusett; see “On Understanding Indian Foreign Policy: Continuation of a 
Discussion,” International Relations , vol. 2, no. 4, October 1961, pp. 220-233. 
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526. To Manubehn Gandhi: A House for You 54 


28 33 1960 

far *13, 

3*5RT 24 c1l(l<sl 9^ f*RTT I 

3*?3 H«bM ^ ^l3 3 33 ^ WR 4l$M ^3 =Bt Rltgi 33? «h6l I 55 3'FM ^q|s| f^TT 
% 3F cfR^ off V? % 3f3*T W^t 3 Wff f*RRT 3fpT 1 1 fa? 3t ffF 
cblf^RT t 33 I Wl3 3 3 3^ ^ lr| 3ld T>? 3 *tt I 

wr ^brRi 56 3 wr qr 3n3 ^bt 3 * 1 % four 3 , 3 3i3t f3^ffi ^frtt 

'hfid 3 1 Ff r=ft 3t 3 3*^A =6 i4-3r 3 jimi ff3? ^6 j ii i 


[Translation begins: 


3*FRT 
^ITFRIM 3f?> 


28 June 1960 

My dear Manu, 

Your letter of the 24th. 

I have written and spoken to Shri Chavanji several times about the house for 
you. 57 He replied that he is going on making efforts, but it is very difficult to find 
a house in Bombay. Yet he will try. You may talk to him directly about this. 

You have suggested my visiting at the time of the Bhavnagar Congress. 58 It is 
difficult at this stage to decide. If possible, I would like to visit the place of your 
activity. 

[Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru] 

Translation ends] 


54. Letter. 

55. For a previous reference to Manubehn’s requirement of a house in Bombay, see SWJN/SS/ 
44/item 382. 

56. The sixty-sixth session of the Indian National Congress, held at Bhavnagar from 16-17 
January 1961. 

57. See fn 55 in this section. 

58. See fn 56 in this section. 
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527. To Anna R. Maskel: A Children’s Bill of Rights" 

29 June 1960 

Dear Miss Maskel, 60 

I have received, through our Consulate-General in New York, your letter of the 
19th May, I960. 61 I have also received some of the children’s letters that you 
have sent, and a copy of the “Bill of Rights for Children the World Over”. 62 1 am 
very grateful to you for your letter and those papers. I have read the Bill of Rights 
for Children with great interest and appreciation. Undoubtedly, the world would 
be a very different place to live in if effect could be given to this Bill of Rights for 
Children. 

Please convey my thanks and my affection to the children. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

528. To B. Ramakrishna Rao: Book Random Reflections " 

30 June 1960 

My dear Ramakrishna Rao, 64 

I find a book waiting for me here. This is a selection of your speeches and the 
book is called “Random Reflections”. Thank you for sending it. I shall profit by 
your wisdom whenever I have the chance. 

You have all my good wishes for your new and very responsible post. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


59. Letter. 

60. Anna R. Maskel (1907-2003); school teacher; taught in many places, including the Etz 
Chaim Yeshiva, Brooklyn, and the Roger Sherman School, New Haven, Connecticut. 

61 . According to a press release of the ME A dated 27 July 1960, Anna R. Maskel wrote that the 
sixth grade students of the Roger Sherman School had drawn up a “Bill of Rights for 
Children the World Over” and they wished to present Nehru with a copy of the Bill “in 
appreciation of the fact that you have such a very warm interest in children.” She added 
“that the Bill represented the culmination of almost a whole year’s work, and that the 
message they wish to get across to the peoples of the world was, ‘We care’.” 

62. See Appendix 1 1 . 

63. Letter. 

64. The Governor of Kerala up to 30 June 1960; the Governor of Uttar Pradesh from 1 July 
1960. 
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529. To Kesho Ram: Not All Goodwill Missions are Official 65 

Please reply to this letter and say that the gentleman he has named went to 
Germany on his own and not in any Mission, so far as we are concerned. In a 
sense, any individual who goes to a foreign country can say that he is there to 
propagate goodwill. We cannot object to any one calling himself an ambassador 
of goodwill. 

2. It is likely that this particular description of a Goodwill Mission to West 
Germany might be misunderstood by some people as it is not a very correct 
description. But it is difficult for us to contradict this. 


530. To Roland Bramley: Vitamin B-12 66 


1 July 1960 

Dear Dr. Bramley, 67 

Thank you for your letter of the 28th June. 68 It is very good of you to take the 
trouble to tell me about the good effects of Vitamin B-12. Professor Kosambi 69 
told me about your advice some little time ago. I shall certainly consult my doctors 
here. 

Fortunately I am keeping good health, or as good health as one can expect at 
70 years of age. I am fairly active still and I work hard. Tomorrow morning I am 
going on a brief visit to Kashmir and Ladakh. During the few days I will be there, 
I shall be visiting some of our Ladakh areas at an altitude of 14,500 ft. I have 
been there previously, and I am interested to know how I shall react to that 
altitude now. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


65. Note, 30 June 1960. 

66. Letter. 

67 . A medical doctor residing at 29, Devonshire Place, London, W. 1 . 

68. Bramley wrote that when he had met Nehru at a reception in London in May 1960 he had 
advised him to have one weekly injection of Vitamin B 1 2 because “you appeared as if you 
needed them more than anyone in the world.” He reiterated his “unsought for advice” as he 
felt “that a man with so great responsibilities has no time to think of himself.” 

69. D.D. Kosambi, scientist and Indologist; was in the Mathematics Department of the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research, Bombay, at this time. 
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531. To Acharya Ramamurti: Dhirendra Mazumdar 70 

1 ^15 I960 

Ret tffP ^ft, 71 

3TTW 24^TTTqr fo?TT | sjfc? T^W 72 3*1% TUft t gt m % I 

?*T % 60 ^ Ft% % % \5% 3TT% Sfa 3%T WSJTf %3fr!T ^ I %f%FT %% 

WT <TT f?R3% cFT %% 3TTTT, 3%T i|t W WT %t ^# § I fa? %T % 

tid) ■SfFfat f^Ka«h< faiRTT t|| 7S 

3TR=f)T 


[Translation begins: 

1 July 1960 

My dear Ramamurtiji, 74 

I have your letter of the 24th June. Shri Dhirendra Mazumdar 75 is an old colleague 
of mine and I have much affection for him. On his completing sixty years I send 
my love and greetings to him. But I do not know what to write on this occasion, 
and I do not have time also. However, I am sending you a few lines. 76 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

Translation ends] 


70. Letter. 

71. (1913-2010); Gandhian social activist; taught in Queen’s College, Varanasi; joined Shram 
Bharati, a non-govemment organization based in Khadigram, District Munger (now Jamui), 
Bihar; later became its Director; during the seventies, played a major role in Jayaprakash 
Narayan s movement in Bihar; started Mahila Shanti Sena, a peace movement. Mahila 
Shanti Sena Newsletter , 7 June 2010, pp. 1-3. 

72. A close associate of Mahatma Gandhi; head of Sevagram; settled in Munger after 
Independence; started Khadigram; implemented the concept of Gramdan in the villages in 
Munger. The website of Bombay Sarvodaya Mandal, http://www.mkgandhi.org/vinoba/ 
anasakti/shubhmurti.htm, accessed on 7 April 2014. 

73. See item 532. 

74. See fn 71 in this section. 

75. See fn 72 in this section. 

76. See fn 73 in this section. 
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532. On Dhirendra Mazumdar 77 

# sftTR % t cEtf 40 I «HKtf <y.Pl ci R h cfct y'r^{ 

ci? cip? *iif$i4f ^ wn siwtEt 3ik1?h 3 $rfcE $ | w %tt wi cep# rsi 
tri ^ 3 ^rt 3r*ft cFJfr fti^TT tr i 

RT ?P% R*TR # ^Ff ^3T % 3RET %R ^§T ^ cERf 3 afft 3R ^ ?RT, 

«npr chf^ni^iiT cet WRT fern far spR ?tst $ ^r i 

Rt #T tlUR'jfl cEt tJTR% t 3RET 3TIR 3?K RI# RT cET^ 1 1 60 R4 eft -3R cR 

¥t *R 1 1 1 '3TT51T 3RR 3T»ft «T§W Rf ^R # 1 1 3fl? *I7T ’JIT fcRcER 

t RT =Rf ^T % 3TRft 'JH^cO Rfft 7#t I 
# RIcEf 3RR RT #? WWf *f3RT ^ I 

[Translation begins: 

I met Shri Dhirendra Mazumdar about forty years ago. He left the Hindu University 
at Banaras along with some of his friends to join the Non-Cooperation Movement. 
At that time we were closely associated. Even later I met him occasionally. 

During this long period I have observed that his life has been dedicated in the 
service of the country and the people. He has faced many difficulties, but he has 
not deviated from his goal. 

Those who are aquainted with Dhirendraji respect and love him. He is now 
sixty. I hope he has many years of life ahead of him and I am sure that he will 
continue to serve the people in these years. 

I send my love and greetings to him. 

Translation ends] 

533. To M. Narayan Nair: Shankaracharya and Joshi Math 78 

9 July 1960 

Dear Shri Narayan Nair, 79 

I have your letter of the 4th July. Thank you for drawing my attention to the fact 
that the math established by Sankaracharya 80 is Joshi Math and not at Badri Nath. 81 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


77. Message, 1 July 1960, sent to Ramamurti; see item 531. 

78. Letter. Master File, Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund, NMML. 

79. A resident of 1 06, Straight Mile Road. Jamshedpur. 

80. Adi Shankaracharya (788-820). 

81. In The Discovery of India , Nehru had mentioned Badrinath as one of the places where 
Shankaracharya established a math. 
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534. To Leon Gutterman: Wisdom Magazine 82 

10 July 1960 

Dear Mr. Gutterman, 83 

I am grateful to you for your letter of July 1st as well as your telegram. I have 
also received two copies of Wisdom Magazine 84 which you have kindly sent. It is 
indeed a very fine production, and I congratulate you upon it. 

You are good enough to suggest in your letter that you can send copies of 
this number of Wisdom for distribution to those who might be interested. I am 
passing on this suggestion to one of my colleagues who will deal with it. 

With all good wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

535. To Sampurnanand: Not Contributing to Pant’s 
Festschrift 85 

11 July 1960 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

I have today received your letter of the 7th July in which you suggest that a 
birthday volume should he presented to Pantji 86 on the occasion of his next 
birthday. 87 You have asked me to contribute to it. 

This kind of request almost always puts me in a great difficulty. I find it 
peculiarly hard to write about intimate colleagues of mine. One can write a few 
lines which are not of much significance, or else one should write something 
worthwhile. Worthwhile writing is beyond me at this moment, partly because of 
want of time and partly because I cannot write about my intimate friends and 
colleagues. So you must forgive me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


82. Letter. 

83. President and Publisher, Wisdom , Beverly Hills, California. 

84. Wisdom , a glossy magazine founded in 1956 and published by The Wisdom Society for the 
Advancement of Knowledge, Learning, and Research in Education, featured in each issue 
articles on a notable personality; it ceased publication in 1964. 

85. Letter. 

86. Govind Ballabh Pant. 

87. 10 September 1961; but Pant died on 7 March 1961. 
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536. To Vijendra Shanker Yajnik: Astrologers 88 

11 July 1960 

Dear Shri Yajnik. 

I have your letter of the 7th July. I do not think you need worry about the palmists 
and astrologers in India or those fatalistic people who believe in them. 

You can see me when you come to Delhi, if I am here then. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


537. To Kasturbhai Lalbhai: Gandhi Archives 89 

11 July 1960 

My dear Kasturbhai, 90 

Your letter of the 8th July with which you have sent me copy of a previous letter 
from you dated 23rd February. 

Pyarelalji has been put in charge of preparing a full life of Gandhiji by the 
Gandhi Smarak Nidhi. 91 For this purpose he has got with him a large number of 
original papers or photostats. Many of these were collected by him, but they will 
come to the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi ultimately after he has done with them. 

I think that photostats have been made of most of these papers. Anyhow, I 
am drawing the attention of the President of the Smarak Nidhi to this. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


538. To Radha Raghavan: Family Marriage 92 

12 July 1960 

My dear Radha, 93 

I had your letter two days ago. I am glad to learn that Raghavan is continuing his 
progress. 


88. Letter, sent to the correspondent at P.O. Box 54, 7, Byramji Town, Nagpur. 

89. Letter. File No. 2 (1 14)/56-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

90. A prominent industrialist from Gujarat. 

91. Gandhi National Memorial Trust. 

92. Letter. 

93. Wife of Nedyam Raghavan, the Ambassador of India to France. 
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You have referred to the marriage of Jai Dev to Veena. It is true that I did not 
know anything about this marriage when it took place. As it happened, the very 
next day our Vice-President, Dr. Radhakrishnan, told me about it. He had attended 
the ceremony. 

You need not worry about the fact that I was not informed. The marriage 
took place in a hurry and in rather extraordinary circumstances as the bride and 
bridegroom had to leave immediately for Paris. I quite understood this. Of course, 
I would have been glad to see them and give my blessings. But the whole thing 
was such a rushed affair that I cannot blame them for not coming to me. 

Anyhow, they have my blessings and good wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


539. To Humayun Kabir: Antique Photographs 94 

13 July 1960 

My dear Humayun, 

A member of an old and well-known Meerut family, Sahaibzada Shiekh 
Fakhruddin, came to see me today. He produced three photographs which had 
been received by his family some seventy years ago or more. Two of these are of 
Russian Dukes or grand Dukes and one is of the Duke of Connaught presented to 
the family in 1885. 

1 told him that these pictures were of no use to me and asked him why he 
should not keep them as his family heirloom. What could I do with them? But he 
insisted and said that they could be kept in our museum here or the picture of the 
Duke of Connaught might be presented to his great grand-daughter, the Queen, 
when she comes here. 96 So, he left them with me. 

I just do not know what to do with them. I am sending them to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


94. Letter 

95. Died 1977. Personal communication from a descendant of Shiekh Fakhruddin in Meerut. 

96. See item 15, fn 102. 
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540. To Mahmud Tafazzoli: Persian Translation of Glimpses 
of World History 97 


15 July I960 

Dear Mr. Mahmud Tafazzoli, 

Our Ambassador in Tehran 98 has forwarded to me a copy of your translation of 
my “Glimpses of World History”. 99 I am grateful to you for this gift which 1 
appreciate. 

I am afraid I cannot judge of the translation owing to my ignorance of Persian. 
But I am told that it has received high praise in Iran and has been much appreciated 
by scholars and the public generally. I congratulate you upon this work. 

I hope that this translation of yours will help in bringing a greater understanding 
between Iran and India. 

With all good wishes. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


541. To H.C. Heda: On British General Election 100 


22 July 1960 


My dear Heda, 101 

I am quite ashamed to have delayed so long in sending you a foreword for your 
book on the British General Election. 102 Indeed I thought that your book must be 
already out and so there was no need for me to write anything. But yesterday 
Indiraji reminded me of it. So I am sending you a foreword for it if you can still 
use it. 103 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


97. Letter. 

98. T.N. Kaul. 

99. Nigahi Ba Tarikhe Jahan, (Tehran: Amir Kabir, 1958) 

100. Letter. File No. 9/2/60-PMP, Vol. 5, Prime Minister’s Office. Also available in JN Collection. 

101. Harish Chandra Heda, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Nizamabad, Andhra Pradesh. 

102. Elections in Britain: Report (Bombay: Allied Publishers, 1961). 

103. See item 542. 
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542. Foreword to Heda’s Elections in Britain: Report 104 

My colleague in the Lok Sabha, Shri H.C. Heda, had a unique opportunity to 
watch the last General Election in the United Kingdom . 105 He was invited to go 
there on this occasion by the United Kingdom Government and every facility was 
given to him by the various Parties whose candidates were contesting the election. 
This experience of his helped him to understand the election methods and processes 
in the United Kingdom and to compare them with our own. He has rightly decided 
to share his experiences with a wider circle in India, and for this purpose has 
written this book. 

In many ways conditions are different in India. Our country is much bigger, 
our electorates are huge and we have, to a large extent, still to deal with the 
illiterate voter. Because of this, we have had to devise special methods. On the 
whole, we have fared remarkably well during our last two General Elections, in 
spite of the difficulties that faced us. 

While there are obvious differences in the conditions prevailing in the United 
Kingdom and in India, there are many basic similarities. By and large, our 
Parliamentary system and our election laws and procedures are based on British 
precedents, adapted to the special conditions in India. Therefore, we can learn 
much from them. 

Television now plays a great part in elections in Western countries. We have 
no television here yet, and even the appeal of the radio is limited. The personal 
approach through public meetings is still perhaps the most important factor in 
India. 

Many of us are troubled at the complexity and high cost of these elections. 
We have discussed this often, but found no satisfactory way out. Also, election 
laws become more and more intricate, and sensitive persons are often reluctant 
to face all the complexities that accompany elections. Yet this is an essential part 
of the democratic process. The question before us is how to simplify this process. 

I have not read Shri H.C. Heda’s book fully. I have glanced through it, and it 
has seemed to me that the account of the last British General Election will not 
only be interesting but profitable to readers in India who are interested in elections 
and the democratic process. I suppose there is no lack of such persons in India. 


104. 22 July 1960. File No. 9/2/60-PMP, Vol. 5, Prime Minister’s Office. Also available in JN 
Collection. See also item 541. 

105. Held in May 1955. 
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543. To Charlotte Saxe: Promoting Peace 106 


23 July 1960 


Dear Miss Saxe, 107 

Thank you for your letter of July 10th, 1960, which I have read with much 
interest. You know that I would gladly do anything to help the cause of peace and 
understanding. We shall continue our efforts to this end even though sometimes 
they do not appear to bear any fruit. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


544. To R.K. Pandeya: The Boy Died Nobly 108 


23 July 1960 


Dear Shri Pandeya, 109 

Your letter has grieved me. The story of the boy Kunchun and his early death is 
very sad, and yet because he died in trying to save another person, he died well, 
however sad it might be. We all have to die some time or other, but it is given only 
to few of us to die nobly. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


545. To D.V. Tahmankar: Vishwasrao Dattaji Chowgule 110 

24 July 1960 

My dear Tahmankar, 111 
I have your letter of the 15th July. 

It is true that our Ministry has not thought highly of Shri Vishwasrao Dattaji 
Chowgule 112 and he has not only been accused of smuggling, but his general 


106. Letter. 

107. A resident of 1744 Dalewood Place, Cincinnati 37, Ohio, USA. 

108. Letter. 

109. Convenor, Bharat Sevak Samaj, Rewa Branch, Rewa. 

1 10. Letter. 

111. London Editor, Deccan Herald , Praja Vani, Bangalore, and Secretary, the LokamanyaTilak 
Memorial Trust. 

112. Chairman, Chowgule Group of Companies. 
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activities have appeared to us to be anti-national. However, since you have written 
about him, we shall make further enquiries and have a further assessment. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

546. To Amiya Chakravarty: Pasternak 113 

24 July 1960 

My dear Amiya, 

Thank you for your letter of July 12 and the photostat of a part of a letter from 
Boris Pasternak. It was very good of Pasternak to write as he did. Without knowing 
me at all, he evidently created an idealised image of me. 

I send an inscribed photograph for Robert Frost. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

547. Centenary of M. Visvesvaraya 114 

The 100th birth anniversary of Dr. M. Visvesvaraya is an event of significance in 
India, and I am glad that it is being duly celebrated. In these days when we talk of 
planning so much, we must remember that Shri Visvesvaraya was the father of 
planning in this country. In him theory and practice were combined, and in many 
places in India what he has done stands as witness to this great man. 


548. To D.P. Karmarkar: Pritam Singh 115 

25 July 1960 

My dear Karmarkar, 

I wrote to you from London on the 10th May, 1960, about Pritam Singh, an 
eminent Indian Surgeon who had been recommended to me by Sir Cecil Wakeley, 
an ex-President of the Royal College of Surgeons in England. You sent me a reply 

113. Letter. 

1 14. Message, 25 July 1960, sent to S.T. Chari, Industrial India, United India Building, Sir P.M. 
Road, Bombay. 

115. Letter. 
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on July 1st. I have just received the attached letter from him. 11 '’ This shows that 
he will be coming here soon. I shall, of course, meet him, and you should also 
meet him. 

Pritam Singh appears to be a very high class and we must take advantage of 
his presence here. How exactly I cannot say straightaway. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


549. To Humayun Kabir: Harindranath Chattopadhyaya 117 


27 July 1960 


My dear Humayun, 

Harindranath Chattopadhyaya 118 came to see me yesterday. You know him well 
of course. He is rather irresponsible in some ways, but there can be no doubt 
about his amazing ability in many ways. I do not quite know how we can profit 
by that, but I feel that he can be helpful in India or abroad. I should like you to 
give thought to this. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


550. To Saul K. Padover: Abridged Glimpses of World 
History 119 

27 July 1960 

Dear Prof. Padover, 120 

I have just received your letter of July 23. 1 am glad to learn from it that you like 
the appearance of the condensed edition of my book which you were good enough 
to prepare. 121 As a matter of fact, I have not received the book yet. I have not 


116. On 4 July, Pritam Singh wrote to Nehru expressing his desire to return to India at the 
earliest. He wished to be appointed an honorary surgeon at any major hospital in Delhi, and 
wanted to meet Nehru during his forthcoming visit to India in August. 

117. Letter. 

118. Independent, Lok Sabha MP from Vijaywada, Madras, 1952-57. 

119. Letter. 

120. Visiting Professor of American History, University of Malaya, Kuala Lumpur. 

121. Glimpses of World History ; see SWJN/SS/49/p. 665. 
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seen it. But I shall certainly send you an autographed copy of it when I get it. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


551. To MEA: N.B. Khare on South Africa 122 

Dr. N.B. Khare, 123 who was a Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, some 
time before Independence, 124 has had a notice sent to me through his lawyers. 12 " 
He has taken exception to a statement I made at a press conference to the effect 
that the Government of India broke off diplomatic and economic relations with 
South Africa twelve years ago or so. He says that this is not only not correct, but, 
according to him, is defamatory to him as, in fact, it was when he was in the 
Executive Council that this was done. 

2. I sent his notice to the Law Minister who has sent me the attached 
reply. 126 

3. Could you kindly have a brief note prepared as to when and how we 
broke off diplomatic and economic relations with South Africa. My own 
recollection is that this was a somewhat gradual process. We summoned our 
High Commissioner there 127 first of all. Later our Mission there was closed. On 
some other date about that time or later, we put a ban on South African goods 
coming to India and Indian goods going to South Africa. 

4. Please have these dates and facts verified. 128 


122. Note to N.R. Pillai and M.J. Desai, 27 July 1960. File No. AFR (S)-44/60-AFR I, MEA. 
Also available in JN Collection. 

123. President of the Hindu Mahasabha, 1949-51, and Hindu Mahasabha, Lok Sabha MP from 
Gwalior, Madhya Bharat, 1952-55. 

124. Member in charge of the Commonwealth Relations Department, GOI, May 1943 to July 
1946. 

125. See Appendix 94. 

126. See Appendix 98. 

127. R.M. Deshmukh. 

128. According to a note of B.N. Lokur, Secretary, Department of Legal Affairs, Ministry of 
Law, dated 28 March 1961, “Minister (A.K. Sen) had advised that no reply need be given 
to the notice, but if the proposed suit is filed, the Prime Minister should enter appearance 
and defend the suit. He had also advised that an application may be made to the Court for 
rejection of the plaint on the ground that it disclosed no cause of action.” File No. AFR (S)- 
44/60- AFR I, MEA. 
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552. To N.K. Seshan: Kanya Kumari 129 

Please reply to this letter 130 and say that I am glad he has drawn my attention to an 
error in my book. I know that the temple of the Virgin Goddess is at Kanyakumari 
or Cape Comorin. 


553. Gangadhar Rao Deshpande 131 

I am deeply grieved to learn of the passing away of Shri Gangadhar Rao 
Deshpande . 132 Perhaps the younger generation today does not know much of his 
activities lasting more than half a century. Right from the days of Lokamanya 
Tilak, he was in the vanguard of the struggle for freedom. Later, under Gandhiji, 
again he played a leading part. In his death we lose one of the bravest of the 
captains of our freedom struggle and a link with those brave days of struggle has 
broken. 


(b) Edwina Mountbatten Memorial Fund 


554. To M.O. Mathai 133 


14 July 1960 

My dear Mathai, 

I think that you should inform Lord Mountbatten and Mrs. Pandit about this 
revised list . 134 When we get their reactions, we shall finalise it. 

About the additions to the names that you have made, I think that Messrs. 
Williams and Parker should be included. So also the Maharaja of Mysore . 1 It is 
desirable to have a Muslim. But neither of the two names that you have suggested, 
was at all intimately connected with Lady Mountbatten. However, you may send 
these, and Lord Mountbatten and Mrs. Pandit can choose. 


129. Note, 30 July 1960. Master File, Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund, NMML. 

130. The letter dated 24 July 1960 from A. Ramaswamy Reddy of Palavantham, Aruppukottal, 
was addressed to the MHA; it had been forwarded to Nehru. 

131. Message, 30 July 1960. PIB and National Herald , 1 August 1960. 

132. Popularly known as “Kamatak Kesari;” he died in Belgaum on 30 July 1960 at the age of 89. 

133. Letter. 

134. The matter related to an Indian committee of the Edwina Mountbatten Memorial Trust. 
Edwina Mountbatten died on 21 February 1960. 

135. Jaya Chamaraja Wodeyar. 
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We cannot have a sub-committee before a committee is formed. Nor is it the 
proper procedure to nominate a committee and a sub-committee thereof. It is for 
the committee to choose its own sub-committee. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

555. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 136 

16 July 1960 

[Nan dear,] 

What has happened to the Edwina Mountbatten Memorial Fund? I have had no 
news about it since I left London. I asked Mathai to write to you on the subject, 
so that you might finalise the names of the Indian Committee. Mathai had suggested 
the addition of two or three names, notably, two Englishmen, one the President 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce and the other President of the U.K. 
Citizens Association. I think that this addition would be desirable. I saw the 
latter, Parker, this evening. He had come over from Bombay. He expressed his 
readiness to join the Committee. He seemed to think that the target we should aim 
at should at least be rupees twenty five lakhs in India. 

I suggest that you might, in consultation with Dickie, 137 more or less finalise 
the names of this Committee so that we can approach these people and get their 
consent. We could also make other preparations, so that when the time comes to 
launch a drive, we should be quite ready for it. 

[Love.] 

Jawahar 

556. To M.O. Mathai: Wrong Names for Committee 138 

22 July 1960 

My dear Mathai, 

In your note sent day before yesterday you suggested the addition of two names 
to the Edwina Mountbatten Memorial Committee for India. I do not think those 
names are suitable for this purpose. It is not a question of politics but of not 


136. Letter. 

137. Mountbatten. 

138. Letter. 
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having people whose names might be considered controversial from some point 
of view or other. This particularly applies to V.P. Menon. 139 

[Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru] 


557. To M.O. Mathai: F.C. Badhwar for Treasurer 140 

22 July 1960 

My dear Mathai, 

Your letter of today. I quite agree with you that there should be a separate Treasurer. 
F.C. Badhwar 141 would be a good choice. The only thing is that we are including 
his wife in the Committee. Would it be quite right to have both husband and wife 
there? 

I suppose there is no immediate hurry for the Treasurer because we are not 
likely to start functioning for another two or three months. 

I think that we should always get the approval of Lord Mountbatten and the 
London Committee to any step that we take in regard to membership of the 
Committee, etc. 

I am returning to you Vijaya Lakshmi’s letter. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


139. A retired civil servant, V.P. Menon was at this time a member of the Swatantra Party. 

140. Letter. 

141 . Fateh Chand Badhwar ( 1900-1995); engineer; joined the East Indian Railway, 1925; Chairman, 
Railway Board, 1951-54; President, Delhi Bird Watchers Society; was associated with the 
Himalayan Club. 
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VII. APPENDICES 

1 . (a) Alan de Rusett’s Article 1 

[Refer to item 525] 

ON UNDERSTANDING INDIAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 

U ALAN DE RUSETT 

NT1L quite recently, an outstanding complaint of informed 
interpreters of India’s independent role in world affairs was 
***** toe nations of the West had a remarkable capacity for mis- 
understanding it. it was hard indeed to find a book, article or speech 
©n India’s foreign policy that did not at one point or another hammer 
^©nae this theme. Their authors might be Indians or citizens of 
Western countries, sympathetic apologists or critical commentators, 
out they were generally agreed that too many Americans and 
Europeans were looking at Indian policies in general, and at Mr. 

Nehru in particular, through mists of misapprehension. 

In early 1956, even before India’s reaction to the Suez and Hun- 
garian crises of that year had further confused matters, Mrs. Pandit 
had observed that “ after eight years of independence, India’s foreign 
Policy still gives rise to grave doubts in the Western mind ”, and had 
attributed this largely to out-dated Western modes of thought and 
failure to understand her “ country’s background and its human 
^pirations *\ l Shortly afterwards. Professor Appadorai and some 
of his distinguished colleagues in the Indian Council of World 
Affairs, surveying their Government’s policies in the United Nations, 
concluded that India’s attitude toward the problem of collective 
Peace enforcement was “ rarely understood Further regret at 
Western incomprehension came from both past and contemporary 
jjaitors of the Times of India , when Sir Francis Low explained that 
much misunderstanding exists in the West, and especially in 
America, on the subject of India’s relations with Communist 
China”, 3 while Mr. Frank Moraes affirmed that 44 the West has 
ffiU to understand and appreciate fully ” 4 the vital nature of India’s 
mterest in the peace of Asia. And so on, down a long list of publica- 
hons. Misunderstanding, always misunderstanding. 

Recently, however, this chorus of complaint has died down ; the 
occasion for it now appears to be passing away. The fog over 
totoa’s foreign policy has been manifestly lifting for some time in the 
West. It is difficult to say when this happy development began ; 
m aybe it started even in the dark year of 1956, when misunder- 
standings were exaggerated by anger, and a desire to begin leisurely 
^pentance may have set in, at least so far as Britain was concerned. 
Certainly, throughout 1958, statesmen and publicists in the West 

* k* rs V. L. Pandit. “ India's Foreign Policy *\ Foreign Affairs . April 
W6. Vol 34, No. 3, p. 432. 

* India and the United Nations . Carnegie Endowment, New York. 1957, 

P. 208. 

s Sir Francis Low. Struggle for Asia. Muller, London, 1955, p. 189. 

4 Frank Moraes. Jawaharlal Nehru. Macmillan, New York, 1956, p. 446. 

543 

1 International Relations , vol. 1, no. 11, April 1959, pp. 543-556. Facsimile. 
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have been recognizing the main features of India’s international 
policies, and accepting them as a thoroughly independent Indian 
contribution to the infinite, if trying, variety of international lif e - 
They have almost ceased to explain them away as slightly mistaken 
variations on Western themes ; they no longer try vainly to fit them 
within the rigid framework of a simple two-world balance of power 
system ; nor do they class them as immoral because they do not 
serve the purposes of a universal system of collective security by 
majority rule on the classical model. 

This has meant that the nature and purposes of India’s foreign 
policy have become generally better understood by informed and— 
what is more important — influential people in the West ; its national 
roots and emotional motivations are more intelligently appraised, 
too. But understanding does not connote agreement. We appear 
now to be at the stage of recognising the realities of India’s position, 
without accepting all the Indian theories and assumptions that go 
with them. The main pillars of her policy are now described more 
accurately, but the Western mind has its doubts and reserved 
judgments on the nature of their foundations. But at least we no 
longer pretend that the pillars are not what they are, just because 
we do not like what they stand up in. “ Non-alignment ” is accepted 
at its honest face value, as demonstrated fairly consistently by the 
Indian Government in a variety of situations, and is not so often 
confused with Neutrality on the one hand or with Fellow-Travelling 
on the other. It is respected, as one respects a rock, if one wishes 
to avoid shipwreck ; it is a fact, albeit an awkward one at times. 

Similarly, Indian determination to further the ending of all 
oversea colonialism is recognised, and the strength of its emotional 
roots is appreciated ; Western policy-makers no longer pretend that 
it is a slightly misguided version of the British evolutionary policy of 
colonial development, or seek (with any hope of success) to divert 
it against their enemies by rational arguments about the greater 
sins of overland imperialism. Indian sensitivity to racial discrimina- 
tion in the special context of assertions of “ white ” superiority or 
claims to hegemony is warily watched and understood, and not 
blurred over by exaggerated talk about Commonwealth bonds or 
the priority of defence against Communism. Finally, the paramount 
interest of Indian leaders in the economic development of their 
country is better appreciated, its desperate urgency more freely 
acknowledged, and there is accordingly less sophisticated or un- 
generous talk of “ blackmail ” and the like, when they seek economic 
aid impartially from every quarter. Fast and West, national and 
international. 

All this is gain. It represents a victory for good sense and intelligent 
analysis. But if the degree of understanding so far achieved is 
exaggerated, and its present limits not recognised both in India and 
the West, it could all be lost again very easily. In fact, if there is no 
progress from agreement on the facts of India’s foreign policy 
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owards a consensus on the facts of international life as a whole, 
i may well be lost. The history of international relations is strewn 
Wltb examples of great nations falling out with one another all the 
more bitterly because they had previously overestimated the degree 
® their mutual understanding. And in the case of India and the 
tbis could well happen as a result of Western reluctance to 
th' embers °f controversy over fundamentals when in practice 
mgs appear to be going well. This is, after all, a typically British 
lilc* ** bas pl a 8 ue d ° ur relations before now with great allies, 

e America and France, and may yet put our relations with the 
ommunist world on a false footing. We all too readily imagine 
t it is possible for States to work harmoniously together, while 
men peoples are given, generation after generation, quite different 
!Sions of the way the world works, how peace is maintained within 
» and how justice can best be promoted. So we are repeatedly 
. cn b y surprise when the empirical policy of “ agreeing to differ ” 
m practice suddenly breaks down, amid bitter mutual recriminations, 
n the depth of disagreement over fundamental assumptions is 

revealed. 

Statesmen may be excused when they avoid public debate on 
questions of basic principle, especially between friends, and in 
Precious moments of apparent harmony. But as between serious 
students^ of international relations this is unforgivable ; scholars 
Wouldn’t rest when they find that the same international society — 
e one and only world in which all nations live — is being described, 
e xplained and analysed in quite different ways in different 
^ntinents, by men who are in free communication with one 
other, and all in good faith. Moreover, they should be particularly 
^inclined to rest when, as today in most democracies, there is close 
jaison between official and expert unofficial thinking, and when 
ihrough many journals and institutes of higher education the 
m ormed public mind is shaped by the results of this collaboration, 
j^nd this appears to apply with particular force to the situation in 
naia. One cannot but be struck, when reading — for example — 
e works of Professor Appadorai and his colleagues, 1 by the 
armony that exists between official and unofficial Indian thinking 
°n the world at large and on India's right role within it. Nor can 
° ne fail to note how large a proportion of these experts in inter- 
national relations is made up of men directly concerned with the 
education of the rising generation that will soon participate in the 
management of India’s life. 

This being so, good relations with India today and in the future 
not be served by our allowing the impression to spread that the 
©■eater understanding of India’s foreign policy now prevailing in the 
West denotes an increasing acceptance of representative Iftdian 

In particular, India and the United Nations , ibid ; and Professor Appadorai’s 
c Port in the Appendix of New States and International Organisations , by 
^njamin Akzin, UNESCO, Paris, 1955. 
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explanations and justifications of that policy, or of the assumptions 
concerning international society from which these derive. The 
“ grave doubts in the Western mind ” to which Mrs. Pandit referred 
in early 1956 may have changed in quality since then, but they have 
not disappeared. Our position is akin to that of the young lady who 
complimented a lecturer on NATO with the words : 4k Before your 
lecture l was very confused about NATO. Now I am still confused, 
but at a much higher level The West still has its doubts— but 
they are on a higher level than many of the rather primitive fears 
and misapprehensions that prevailed, at least in the popular mind 
and those that shaped it, in earlier years. They are more in the 
nature of disagreements between analysts of a complex social 
situation, who respect each other’s views and intentions, but doubt 
each other’s judgments. The time would seem ripe, therefore, 
for an intensification of discussion between educators of opinion on 
international relations in India and in the democracies of the West. 
Now that we have got the facts of India’s foreign policy more or less 
straight, let us try to move towards a consensus on the facts of lif e 
in world society. 

Such a 44 dialogue ” should undoubtedly centre today first of all 
on one all-important central issue, profound disagreement on which 
sends out waves of misunderstanding all round, engulfing many 
another issue. That is : on how peace is maintained in a society 
of sovereign States, such as the whole world forms today. As a 
modest contribution to this desirable exchange, or attempted 
meeting of minds, we will try here very briefly to identify the nature 
and cause of those “ doubts ” that repeatedly arise in Western 
minds when they wrestle with informed Indian assertions and 
assumptions in this field. In doing so, we shall be guided by the 
works of Professor Appadorai, Dr. Karunakarah, and others who 
have made a special study of their country’s role in the organization 
of international peace, and we will, as it were, treat them as having 
opened the discussion — which, indeed, they have done, most 
lucidly. 

Prevalent Indian and Western views on the maintenance of peace 
appear at first sight to differ only in emphasis. Western spokesmen 
give primary attention to the establishment and preservation of a 
balance of power in international society, which demands that 
careful and persistent attention be given to armaments and alliances, 
so extensively has the power of a large and potentially expansionist 
part of the world disturbed past equilibrium. When and where 
there is a reasonably secure balance, and on innumerable matters 
that do not closely affect relative power, they are prepared to 
negotiate, compromise, and conciliate, and have done so repeatedly- 
In such situations, they accept help and advice from all nations of 
goodwill, but they are fearful of doing anything that may upset the 
equilibrium of power — for which they have such an absolute 
responsibility— and this does, indeed, circumscribe the area in which 
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they feel that compromise and acts of good faith can be safely 

exercised. 

44 * n< fran spokesmen acknowledge the needs of national defence : 
44 I responsible statesman cannot take risks ” says Mr. Nehru, 
* am not a pacifist. I can imagine conditions in India when we 
have to fight. Why, after all, do we keep an Army, an Air 
°rce and a Navy ? They are not very big, but they are very 
competent *\ l They also acknowledge India’s moral obligation to 
go to the defence of others : “ When a man’s liberty or peace is in 
ganger, we cannot and shall not be neutral ; neutrality, then, would 
a betrayal of what we have fought for and stand for *’ 2 is one 
of Mr. Nehru’s many affirmations of this position. However, all 
I * 11 s is kept in a minor key : " Why shout it out ?” asks Mr. Nehru . 3 
nstead, the whole of Indian emphasis is placed upon the need for 
Peaceful talk, behaviour, postures, and procedures ; as Professor 
Ppadorai so well summarises it — “ To keep the peace, try peaceful 
means-negotiation, inquiry, mediation, conciliation and arbitra- 
, l0n » listen to the viewpoints of both parties to a dispute expressed 
V their duly constituted representatives ; hesitate to condemn 
either party as an aggressor, until facts proved by international 
enquiry indisputably testify to aggression ; believe the bona fides of 
until proof to the contrary ; and explore fully the possibilities 
°f negotiation and at least localise war — this is India’s view ”. 4 

There is no direct conflict between these two aspects of peace- 
making, so long as the correct relationship between them is clearly 
re cognised. They are supplementary ; and they could lend them- 
selves to a fruitful division of labour between the Western powers 
a nd India. For it is basic to all Western analysis — and here scholars 
a nd statesmen are agreed — that to organise peace in a society of 
sovereign States power must be so distributed that its members are 
not tempted to seek their ends by violence ; otherwise, fear stalks 
hrough the world, and its fate is in the hands of its most lawless 
members ; and this is so in all known political communities, tribal, 
national, and international. This is not deemed to be a Western 
idea, but a universal law of political science. The best way to 
organise power for peace, as the history of India and all other 
nations has shown, is to place it under centralised community 
control, in the hands of a legitimate and representative government, 
^hich can guarantee the security of all members, and so free them 
from the fears that stifle the growth of community spirit. This spirit, 
so essential to peace, develops best under the protection of the sword, 
hut never enough, so experience and observation shows, to eliminate 
the need for the sword. Ideally, the society of sovereign States 

1 Tibor Mendc. Conversations with Mr. Nehru. Seeker & Warburg 1956. 

P 140 and 80. 

2 J. Nehru. Visit to America. New York, John Day, 1950, p. 31. 

3 Tibor Mende. Ibid. p. 142. 

4 Benjamin Akzin. Ibid. p. 1 74 . 
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should secure peace, therefore, through democratic world govern- 
ment ; and Western statesmen, particularly in Britain in recent 
years, have made this more and more explicit in their public speeches ; 
it is implicit in all their proposals for a supra-national solution to 
the disarmament problem. But in the absence of world government, 
the balance of power system is the only other way known of distri- 
buting power so that it restrains resort to violence. It is a poor 
second best — a deplorable answer to a deplorable vacuum at the 
top. But without it, the foundations of all other peace-making are 
destroyed ; the will to negotiate vanishes when all can freely choose 
between it and the violent achievement of their ends ; the courage to 
trust disappears, when the price of miscalculation is total conquest. 
Therefore, to the Western mind, the code of conduct outlined by 
Dr. Appadorai, while it is essential to the preservation and enrich- 
ment of peaceful international relations (as peace can never rest on 
the sword alone), is only possible when founded on a stable power 
equilibrium. India, therefore, can exploit in the cause of peace a 
condition created by others, so long as her participation is not 
necessary to its successful creation. She can supplement the 
fundamental and indispensable spadework of the power-balancers. 
And that throughout history has been the role of the Mediator. 

There is much evidence that this is no theoretical analysis. In 
the first place, Indian leaders regard their country with good reason 
as being defensively strong . “It is”, says Mr. Nehru, “an ex- 
ceedingly difficult proposition — even in a military sense — for any 
country to try to conquer India ”. 1 India does not come in the way 
of the major power groups. There is no strong incentive to attack 
her. They would have “a very hot welcome”. “So, India is 
safe ”. 2 Moreover, she is protected by the over-all power balance, 
without having to guarantee this protection by an alliance. Her 
size is her strength, whereas small nations need alliances because they 
can be so quickly over-run that their collective defence must be 
organised in advance. This is nearly the whole way to being in the 
position of a natural Mediator. The rest of the way is achieved 
by the fact, now at last acknowledged by the West, that the world 
balance of power can be established without India being tainted 
by active participation in it. The West has been helped to see this, 
partly through the experience of doing without India's active aid 
in the Korean War, and partly through realising the strength of 
India’s defensive will and capacity. Hence, to put it colloquially, 
others can do the dirty work ; for maintaining power balances is a 
rather soul destroying task, though none the less necessary for that ; 
and history shows how happily nations will, if they can, opt out of 
their duties in this respect ; the United States did so for too long, 
not so long ago. But, unlike the United States, India can do so 
without disastrous results. She can keep her mediatory hands clean 

l , 2 Tibor Mende. Ibid. p. 63, 80-1. 
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for the benefit of the world, and aid the West in its ultimate objectives. 
T he West “ arms to parley ”, and India can help keep it to its word. 
And Indian leaders appear to have seen this very early, it accounts 
for India’s change in role during the Korean War. She halted on 
the road to active participation in the Western-led resistance to 
North Korean aggression — a resistance aimed at re-establishing a 
local balance of power in the Far East — after having sent a medical 
mission. Officially she did so because she had not military forces to 
spare ; but Dr. Appadorai and his colleagues confirm that it is 
widely believed that a major reason was 44 because her sending even 
a token force might weaken her possible use as a potential 
mediator ”. 1 They regard the Korean War situation as having 
44 unique in many respects ”, and in this need to switch policy 
tfter an aligned start it was so. India can now be the world’s largest 
Mediator without false starts, while others prepare the ground, 
and bless her exploitation of it. 

But, in fact, we should indeed delude ourselves, if we imagine that 
this is the way Indian statesmen or intellectuals present the situation 
f° themselves or to their nation. Hence, so many of our 44 doubts ” 
in the West. On the contrary, they present the role of Western 
powers and of India in such a way that it is almost impossible to 
ma ke this reconciliation of their policies. They present these 
policies as opposites ; they create an antithesis between India’s 
community-building behaviour, and the West’s pursuit of power 
balancing. They justify the former by reference to first principles 
of ideal conduct, and this inevitably leads them to condemn the 
latter, for it does not fit in with such first principles ; it is based on 
principles of political science, as would seem appropriate. Yet, 
Indian writers do not demolish the Western analysis, and replace it 
with another conceptual framework, based on new insights into the 
way peace is organised in political societies. They ignore it, and 
pass on. Thus there is no meeting place, where the Western mind 
°an find something to grapple with. Instead, we find a kind of 
intellectual 44 brinkmanship ” in Indian thought on these matters : 
they observe and objectively record facts up to a point — and just as 
it would appear inevitable that they must draw conclusions that 
accept the fundamental basis of Western analysis, and come to 
terms with the balance of power, its necessity and its inevitably 
unpleasant corollaries and consequences, they stop dead in their 
tracks. No analysis follows. And so we are forced to read between 
the lines, to discover what framework of political principles is 
guiding them, and what we read, or possibly misread, is not par- 
ticularly reassuring. 

To illustrate. First, there is the record of Indian mediation and 
conciliation, which is presented as a battle against the 44 cold war 
mentality Fair enough. But all the examples given of India’s 

1 Benjamin Akzin. Ibid. p. 174. Also, India and the United Nations, Ibid. 
P. 147. 
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successful work in this field, her chairmanship of the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission in Korea and her chairmanship 
of the Supervisory Commission for Indo-China, for example, show 
that Indian statesmen were exploiting in the cause of peace an 
equilibrium created by others, and that she could not have done so 
had not the equilibrium been established. The North Koreans 
were in no mood to listen to India, when they poured south in 
June 1950. Nor would Ho Chi-Minh have refrained from exploiting 
his victories in 1954, had not the threat of American intervention 
helped to restore the balance in Indo-China ; nor were the French 
interested in conciliation earlier, when they thought their power 
greater than that of Viet Minh. Similarly, ail India’s gallant failures 
to instil reason, compromise, and good faith into the minds of 
contestants in international power struggles have occurred in 
conditions of grave disequilibrium, or when one party has believed 
that the balance was moving in its favour. But this is not stressed 
or even mentioned by Indian writers ; the point is not made, and 
therefore its implications are not seen or analysed. India’s peace- 
loving methods are contrasted with the West’s desire for a u military” 
solution ; their success is attributed to others seeing reason at last ; 
their failures to other nations — more often the West than the East- 
having an obstinate preference for “ power politics 
The same analytical error — or vacuum — produces the same false 
antithesis, when it comes to describing the role of the United 
Nations. Here again is the contrast between the need for conciliation, 
mediation, and so on, and the need for organising power to discourage 
aggression. In the Western view, the West was faced with an 
alarming concentration of Communist power, and sought to counter- 
balance it, in the 1947 to 1952 period especially, by organising the 
defensive power of the whole “ free world ” through using the 
machinery of the United Nations. This was certainly a risky way 
of doing it, because the Charter was not designed to enable this to 
be done, and it could only be achieved through the clumsy and 
inappropriate machinery of the General Assembly. Moreover, it is 
very difficult to use the same international organ both for enforcing 
peace, and for the delicate tasks of peaceful settlement. This has 
always been recognised as one of the dilemmas in the classical 
scheme of organising collective security through a kind of world 
parliament. But it was a mistake of idealism or over-enthusiasm, 
mainly on the part of the American government and people, that 
led the West to try and use the United Nations in this way ; it was 
partly an attempt to avoid having to create an alliance system ; 
and ail the peaceful procedures of the United Nations were still used, 
though when active war broke out they were certainly strained by the 
tensions that accompany the organisation of defensive power. 
In the event, the Western powers rectified their mistake, and estab- 
lished a balance of power through a system of alliances, which 
operated independently of the United Nations, and so gradually 
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freed the General Assembly to concentrate on mediation and con- 
ciliation without danger. By 1955, the idea of international forces 
&t the disposal of the General Assembly had been dropped, the 
enforcement provisions of the 1950 “ Uniting for Peace Resolution 
were a dead letter, the membership deadlock was broken and the 
^ay open to universal membership, and so on. In other words, just 
as India’s way to becoming a great Mediator with the blessing of the 
West was opened by the maintenance of a power equilibrium without 
her, so the way of the United Nations to a similar role was opened 
and by the same means. The power of each to exploit the situation 
for peace, however, could not have been exercised effectively until 
such conditions had been created. 

The prevalent Indian version of this development is cast in the 
mould of antithesis. India is described as viewing the United 
Nations as 44 a great organisation for peace”; the Western leaders 
as seeing it 44 as an organisation through which war can be waged ”. 1 
Again, “ India has emphasised the desirability of improving the 
machinery of the United Nations for the tasks of peace rather than 
those of war ”. 2 And this contrast is simply achieved by equating 
preparation for defence with preparation for war, and heavily 
inferring that nations so engaged are bent on war, or prefer it to 
negotiation. Thus, we read that “ It was feared in India that per- 
fecting the United Nations machinery for the purpose of war might 
itself lead to a major armed conflict in the world ”, 3 and so, 44 India 
prefers an ineffective organisation, representing all the major 
Political elements in the international community, to an effective 
organisation which may grow into an instrument of one power 
bloc ”. 4 But the West’s way of avoiding this very development 
is not blessed as opening the way for the United Nations to develop 
along Indian lines, as it has done, but is condemned. The creation of 
44 power blocs ” is without qualification described as not in the 
44 interests of the world organisation ”, and it is inferred that they 
are designed to “ supplant the United Nations ”, as contrasted with 
India’s desire to 44 supplement ” it by friendly collaboration all 
round. 5 Nor is the initial reason for the United States wishing to 
use the United Nations to counter-balance Communist power— 
namely, that its people had strong, rather Indian, prejudices against 
the division of the world into military alliances after the war— given 
credit ; her policies are simply seen as attempts to 44 convert the 
United Nations into an executive agent of an anti-Communist 
alliance ”. € Thus every avenue towards recognising the need for an 
equilibrium of power, and acknowledging the peace-maintaining 
object of establishing it, is blocked. Even defence becomes 44 pre- 
paration for war ’’—and, somehow, throughout the report of the 
Indian Council of World Affairs, it is always the West that is most 
anxious to make such preparation, and its antagonist, which history 
x , a , 3 India and the United Nations . Ibid. p. 53, 136, 209. 

4 , r \ e , India and the United Nations. Ibid. pp. 209, 29, 33, 32 
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shows first caused it to take up these positions, gets off very lightly. 
A typical comment reads— “ It is, of course, contended that India 
itself would not prepare for a war and would, if possible avoid 
taking part in one ... In concrete terms this means that India 
follows a policy that seeks to reduce the chances of war. This differs 
from the policy of some other nations that are preparing to win a 
war which, in their opinion, cannot be avoided or can be avoided 
only by negotiating with potential aggressors from situations of 
strength ” 1 

Here, then, is the crux of misunderstanding. Peace rests on some 
unspecified social foundations ; the need for equilibrium is not 
recognised ; so even the desire for it is misconstrued. Actions taken 
in its pursuit are condemned whenever they conflict with a code of 
good conduct that is justified in the language of ideal moral values, 
unrelated to any particular form of society. India’s chosen role, 
therefore, is not explained in terms of her favourable power position, 
but is held up as a model for all to follow, regardless of their size, 
position, or past experience of present neighbours. Indian freedom 
from fear is given a moral virtue. Thus not only is the West mis- 
understood, but the actions of many of India’s Asian friends and 
neighbours misconstrued, and Western relations with them, too. 
Whether stated directly or indirectly, the Indian message to these 
States is clear ; as in the observation — “ The general Indian view 
is that the establishment of organisations for collective self-defence, 
even within the framework of the Charter, only leads to the con- 
solidation of power blocs. India is not a party to any military 
pact and has shown no enthusiasm to organise or join one. On the 
contrary, the Indian government and the people have expressed their 
disapproval of the action taken by other powers to organise a Middle 
East defence organisation and recently they have vigorously 
criticised the United States decision to give military aid to Pakistan. 
It can be safety stated that India is opposed to the conclusion of any 
military pact by neighbouring countries which would automatically 
involve them in the “ cold war However, India recognises the 
right of other powers to establish organisations for collective self- 
defence of their own choosing ”. 2 

In this way, weak Asian States are first warned against the idea of 
organising their defence in collaboration with others. They have, 
however, a “ right ” to act less wisely or nobly, but they must not turn 
for help to the only source of power that can create an equilibrium 
in present circumstances — the Western Powers — because by some 
inherent law this involves them in preparation for war. Nor, of 
course, can they turn to India, because she has wisely shown 44 no 
enthusiasm to organise ” any military pact. One is reminded of 
President Wilson’s posture in the early years of the first World War, 
when America was “ too proud to fight it stemmed from exactly 

1 India and the United Motions . Ibid, p.p 209, 29, 33, 32. 

* India and the United Nations . Ibid. pp. 59-60. 
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fhe same instinctive dislike of “ power politics ”, failure to analyse 
international society objectively, and tendency to moralise from a 
chance position of temporary detachment. 

Yd, if one looks at the quotation just given, and at others in the 
same vein, one notices an emphasis which — taken in conjunction 
w ith some undertones in observations in other contexts — gives 
reason to believe that we may one day be presented with a new, and 
specially Asian theory of the causes of conflict and conditions of 
P^ce in modem international society. The implication is there that 
Asians do not establish military liaisons with Western nations “ of 
^heir own choosing ”. The will to do so is fostered or forced by the 
West. In other words, Asia is contaminated by European attitudes 
apd behaviour, based on a peculiarly European view of the world. 
This thought is reinforced by the special sense in which the term 

Power politics” is used. India’s faith in the United Nations, 
jve are informed by the Indian Council of World Affairs Study Group, 
has been shaken by decisions of the Security Council on Kashmir, 
w hich were deemed to be “ influenced by power politics and 
some members opposed strengthening the United Nations 44 because 
5^ the predominance of power politics in the Organisation ”. 2 By 
Western definition, all international politics are power politics, and a 
relationship can only be taken outside them by its unqualified 
submission to the rule of law, by acceptance of a judicial ruling on its 
regulation. But India’s international political relations are not 
regulated this way, and the aforementioned Group endorses this 
conduct. 3 Yet, somehow, India does not, in the Group’s view, 
indulge in “ power politics”; at least, not naturally. And one is 
14 °rced to conclude that consciously or subconsciously they feel that 

Power politics ” are European or Europeanised politics, introduced 
Asia, perforce copied by Asians in moments of temptation, but 
^scntially alien to them — i.e. they are superimposed on an altogether 
different Asian norm of behaviour. 

If we follow this thought further, it seems to fit in with the concept, 
I&voured by Mr. Nehru, of an “ area of peace ” in Asia, where 
^tions will regulate their relations according to the five paramount 
Principles of peaceful community living ( Panchesheel ), the lamb 
beside the lion, free from political contamination from conflict- 
conveying Western States. In fairness to Mr. Nehru, as we shall 
P°int out later, he does not justify this idea in terms that affirm the 
existence of an inherently different Asian norm of international 
behaviour. On the other hand, such an idea is most explicitly 
s Pelled out by Mrs. Pandit. 44 There has been no history of pro- 

l » 3 India and the United Nations. Ibid. pp. 28, 116. 

* “ The Group was of the opinion that India itself should not enter into 
Nitration agreements at present in view of the judicial methods involved and 
jj* view of the fact that a party to a dispute would have to give the undertaking 
bat it would accept the final verdict ". India and the United Nations, p. 121. 
Also, similar attitude in Kashmir dispute : p. 135. 
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longed and painful conflict between the Asian countries as there 
has been in the Western world ” she writes, in an important article 
on India’s foreign policy , 1 and she goes on to point out that “ While 
conflict has been the general rule throughout European history, 
and peace has been confined to periods between wars, in Asia the 
reverse has been the case. Because of this background the Asian 
nations, now independent, can renew their old cultural contacts 
with ease, regarding each other as peaceful neighbours rather than as 
potential enemies. There has been no inherited legacy of conflict 
to mar their present outlook Moreover, Mrs. Pandit does not 
throw out this idea casually, but as part of a closely argued case for 
seeing Indian foreign policy as different in quality and intention 
from Western policy. (There are, she says, two alternatives : “ One 
is the belief that peace can be maintained by building up military 
might and held in balance by an armaments race. The other is the 
view that it can be preserved only by peaceful means, that the 
armaments race endangers its preservation, and that no stone 
must be left unturned to lessen the tensions that exist in the world ”)• 

Here, then, is a possible clue to the scant attention of Indian 
scholars and statesmen to the Western “ science ” of international 
relations. They are working to a different case history. Our norms 
are not universal norms. Asia has a native pattern of its own, and 
Asian scholars will one day show how these preserve peace in a way 
as yet unknown to — because unexperienced by — Western societies. 
Faced with this hopeful, if disturbing, proposition, Western scholars 
can only wait. That is, they await the evidence, chapter and verse ; 
not the assertion. 

Theories of this kind, we should note, are not new. In President 
Chiang Kai-Shek’s “China’s Destiny ” 2 a surprised and rather 
incredulous Western world was told that : “ There is no historical 
evidence of economic exploitation or of political domination of the 
peoples of Asia during the period when China was strong and 
prosperous ; nor was there any imperialism or colonialism. This 
political philosophy and political virtue was despised and not practised 
by modern European nations”. All Chinese citizens shared, in 
fact, the same lofty ethical concept that “ within the Four Seas, 
all are brothers ”, and possessed “ the same magnificent spirit of 
kindness and love”, treating their neighbours for some three thousand 
years with the spirit of benevolence that “ saves the lost, restores the 
vanquished, relieves the weak and supports the fallen ”. How her 
vast Empire was built up without the taint of Imperialism was not 
explained in detail ; nor were the views of China’s neighbours at 
various periods in the process carefully documented. In short, we 
still await the evidence. 

Similarly, nearer home — indeed, on our hearth — many decent, 

1 Mrs. V. L. Pandit. “ India's Foreign Policy ”. Foreign Affairs. April 1956, 
Vol. 34, No. 3, p. 434. 

2 Chiang Kai-Shek. China's Destiny, 1947, pp. 231-2. 
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^cll-intentioned, and fundamentally right-minded British and 
American peace-makers before the last war nourished theories of 

natural harmony ” in political life, and were instinctively hostile 
^ power politics ” and especially to the “ balance of power ”. 
And much of our modern international political science only dates 
. rom professor E. H. Carr’s notable demolition of this illusion 
m his “The Twenty Years Crisis ” 1 some twenty years ago. (In 
airness, one must add that he attributed the illusion to many who 

id not hold it). But in this Western case, the philosophy of harmony 
arose to fill a vacuum left by the absence of any thorough scientific 
analysis; they followed the usual human desire to fit the facts to suit a 
dishful theory, and reluctance to establish a theory that took into full 
account all the hard facts. We need not assume that this is the case 
m India. 

Indeed, there is evidence to suggest that a more likely outcome of 
Indian and Western debate on this issue will be a modification, and 
enrichment of Western theories, in the light of Asian experience, 
fnere is, after all — maybe, above all — Mr. Nehru himself. His 
linking is bold, wide-ranged, full of concepts that appear to clash 
°n paper, but are harmonised by his actions. He meets the Western 
^md, and jolts it, rather than contradicts it. He is more cautious 
l nan his sister on the subject of Asian uniqueness. In his conversa- 
tions with Mr. Tibor Mende , 2 he expresses the view that “ Europe 
has been more quarrelsome than Asia ”, but “ not that we are more 
peaceful people in the whole of Asia he feels only that “ Asia will 
^ basically more inclined towards peace than towards conflict ” 
because “ the backgrounds, present conditions and present thinking 
e ad people naturally towards a peaceful life and towards peaceful 
conditions ”. We thus get a reasoned emphasis on social, economic, 
and political conditions that incline all peoples toward peace, and 
India joins the human race once again in our minds. So it is with 
other aspects of Mr. Nehru’s principled empiricism, which he 
justifies in words that do not fit neatly into the picture of India’s 
foreign policy that we have glimpsed here. His recognition that the 
choice of “ every practical person, every politician ” has often to be 
between two evils ; his recognition that India could “ remain in her 
s hell ” because she was “ a big country, a big area, ... a world by 
itself”, but that “ a small country is forced to think of others his 
attribution of India’s lack of fear to the fact that “ India is for- 
tunately situated his acceptance of the fact that world disarma- 
ment must proceed in such a way that the balance of military power 
is not upset ; his emphasis on the point that “ if a militarily weak 
Asian country lines up with this or that Power, it does not add in the 
slightest to the military strength of that Power ”, as a justification 

1 E. H. Carr. “ The Twenty Years Crisis : 1919-1939.” Macmillan, London, 
1939. 

8 Tibor Mende. Conversations with Mr. Nehru. Seeker & Warburg, 1956. 
Quotations from pp. 100, 125, 80 and 84. 
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for such countries choosing to concentrate their attention on 
lessening tensions on the Indian model ; all these attitudes and 
opinions, and particularly the last mentioned, seem to take us a 
long way towards the kind of reconciliation between Western and 
Indian policies that we hypothesised earlier. 

So, to end on the point of modification and enrichment of Western 
theories, we should do well to acknowledge in advance that there are 
features in the scene of Western international life that have never 
been adequately analysed, and may well be lit up a little by a closer 
examination of Asian experience. The satiated State, or the Great 
Status-Quo Power, is still something of a mystery ; it does not fit 
very cosily into the patterns that “ realists ” weave for the discomfi- 
ture of “ moralists ”. We have not got its measure yet. And it may 
well be that the history of China and India may help us here, and 
that their relations with each other, also, can throw light on con- 
ditions of Great Power relations, such as the hundred and fifty years 
of peace between the United States, Great Britain and France, which 
we still explain far better in detail than in principle. Our concepts, 
too, of passive resistance need polishing up. We have not had 
enough experience of forms of passive power to have given due 
attention to the power element in passive resistence, as distinct from 
its moral justification. What Mr. Nehru calls “ Asian strength . . • 
in the negative sense of resisting ; not of attacking, but of creating 
conditions which may make things very difficult for the other 
country ” has by no means had the last word written on it. Indeed, 
if the extraordinary inadequacy of the first words written on it in the 
West are anything to judge by, we may well hope that our Indian 
colleagues will volunteer to take over the writing of the last, using 
the evidence of their greater experience. 

We return, therefore, to the need for a “ dialogue ” between 
Indian and Western thinkers on the world and its ways. Not in order 
that we may be given a more optimistic belief in the prospects of 
peaceful relations between nations, but to establish together the facts 
of life in international society. If, however, the latter should prove 
compatible with the former, then we should not be affronted. For 
this is a case where it may be more reassuring to be proved a little 
wrong, than flattered by ultimate acceptance of our present premises. 
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1 . (b) A. Appadorai’s Article 2 

[Refer to item 525] 

ON UNDERSTANDING INDIAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 

A. APPADORAI 

Director and Professor of International Relations , Indian 
School of International Studies. 

In a thoughtful article “ On Understanding Indian Foreign 
Policy” in International Relations. April 1959, Alan De Rusett 
invited a debate on the foundations of that policy, and on the 
assumptions concerning international society which give meaning 
to it. 

The main ideas underlying India’s foreign policy which, Rusett 
says, were somewhat misunderstood up to 1956 are now clearly 
grasped in the West, and, in particular, non-alignment, the desire 
to end colonialism, the opposition to racial discrimination, the 
seeking of economic aid from the West as well as the East in order to 
hasten economic development, the emphasis upon negotiation and 
other methods of peaceful settlement of disputes and the desira- 
bility of improving the machinery of the United Nations for the 
tasks of peace rather than those of war are fully understood. What 
the West would like to know more clearly is India’s view on how 
peace is, and can be, maintained in a society of sovereign states. 
Two specific issues relating to the maintenance of peace are raised 
by Rusett : — 

The Western view has been that in order to maincain peace, 
primary attention must be given to the establishment and preserva- 
tion of power in international society with its corollaries, armaments 
and alliances. Negotiation and compromise are possible and 
necessary on innumerable matters that do not closely affect the 
relative power status, but not in a situation likely to disturb the 
equilibrium of power. Armaments and military alliances, on the 
one hand, and negotiation and compromise, on the other, are, in 
the Western view, supplementary and not opposed. Ideally, the 
society of sovereign states should secure peace through a democratic 
world government, but, in the absence of world government, the 
balance of power system is the only other way known of distributing 
power so that it restrains resort to violence. No doubt it is a 
poor second best, but without it the will to negotiate vanishes when 
all can freely choose between it and the violent achievement of their 
ends ; the courage to trust disappears when the price of miscalcula- 
tion is total conquest. 

The Indian approach to peace, including its emphasis on the 
role of the United Nations for the tasks of peace rather than of 
war, seems, according to Rusett, to ignore the crucial place of power 
in international politics ; Western policies and Indian policy are 
presented by Indian statesmen and scholars as opposites, and an 

69 

2. International Relations , vol. 2, no. 2, October 1960, pp. 69-79. Facsimile. 
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antithesis is created between India’s peace approach and the West’s 
pursuit of the balance of power. 

Can there be a meeting point of the two approaches, so that power 
is recognized as the basic fact of international society while, at the 
same time peace is made possible? 

If Asia is basically more inclined towards peace than towards 
conflict, as Indian statesmen have said, can Asian history and 
experience be examined to see whether the prevalent theory held in 
the West can be modified and enriched to achieve a common goal, 
namely, the maintenance of international peace without armaments 
and military alliances? 

I. The Foundations of Peace 

India is still groping in the dark to find stable foundations for 
peace in an atomic age ; if she had the talisman for achieving that 
aim we should already have secured a “ peaceful ” peace instead of 
continuing to live in the 44 fearful ” peace in which we find ourselves 
now. Having admitted this, India’s own view of the foundations 
of peace may be stated thus : (A) the balance of power, whether it 
was useful or not to preserve peace in the pre-atomic age, cannot 
preserve it in the atomic age ; and (B) the approach to peace in the 
atomic age, while not ignoring the realities of power, is to be looked 
for in successfully exploring, more fully than was necessary in an 
earlier age, the potentialities of negotiation and other means of 
peaceful settlement of conflicts and in promoting active peaceful 
cooperation between states. Each of these points needs some ela- 
boration. 

(A) The Inadequacy of the Balance of Power Theory : The classic 
statement of the theory of the balance of power is found in the well- 
known “ Memorandum on the present state of British Relations 
with France and Germany ” prepared by Sir Eyre Crowe in 1907. 1 

44 History shows that the danger threatening the independence 
of this or that nation has generally arisen, at least in part, out of 
the momentary predominance of a neighbouring state at once 
militarily powerful, economically efficient, and ambitious to 
extend its frontiers or spread its influence, the danger being 
directly proportionate to the degree of its power and efficiency, 
and to the spontaneity or 4 inevitableness ’ of its ambitions. 
The only check on the abuse of political predominance derived 
from such a position has always consisted in the opposition 
of an equally formidable rival, or of a combination of several 
countries forming leagues of defence. The equilibrium estab- 
lished by such a grouping of forces is technically known as 
the balance of power, and it has become almost an historical 
truism to identify England’s secular policy with the maintenance 

1 British Documents on the Origin of the War 1898-1914, edited by G. P. Gooch 
and Harold Temperiey (London 1928), Vol. m, p. 403. 
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of this balance by throwing her weight now in this scale and 
now in that, but ever on the side opposed to the political 
dictatorship or the strongest single state or group at a given 
time.” 

The essence of the policy, in YatteFs words, is an attempt at 
securing a political equilibrium 44 by which is understood such a 
disposition of things as no power is able absolutely to predominate, 
or to prescribe law to others 

Indian opinion inclines to the view that while, in certain social 
and political conditions, the balance of power system was able to 
maintain a precarious peace, it cannot be counted upon to maintain 
even such a precarious peace under different conditions, such as 
those which have prevailed since 1945, though a desire not to disturb 
an existing balance is understandable though not always justifiable. 

India’s spokesman at the General Assembly expressed this view 
in a speech on 4 October 1955 : — 

“ We have found that the promotion of neighbourliness, 
agreements on non-aggression and mutual respect are ways of 
promoting cooperation. It may be asked : Is your system 
likely to succeed? Can you rely on it? With great respect, 
we are entitled to ask : Have the other systems succeeded? 
Can anybody turn round to us and say that the doctrine of the 
balance of power is more likely to help us, or to succeed — 
that doctrine which is the legacy of Metternich, or Castlereagh 
and of Talleyrand, which wrecked the principle of universalism 
and culminated in the war of 1914, and which to this day is 
making its incursions into international affairs? I am reminded 
of the statement of a great Frenchman, Rousseau, who said that 
the strongest is never strong enough to be always master unless 
he transfers strength into right and obedience into duty.” 

India’s view as stated above, it may be added, is in keeping with 
informed opinion in the West. International historians and political 
scientists of the standing of Toynbee and Morgenthau, among 
others, have after painstaking research come to the same conclusion. 1 

Morgenthau, the brilliant analyst of the concept of the balance 
of power, has convincingly shown 2 that the destruction of that 
intellectual and moral consensus which restrained the struggle for 
power for almost three centuries has deprived the balance of power 
of the vital energy that made it a living principle of international 

1 See in particular Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations (Third Edition)* 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York 1960, pp. 167-226 and pp. 346-64 and the references 
cited therein ; Ernest B. Haas, “ The Balance of Power : Prescription, Con- 
cept of Propaganda ” World Politics, Vol. 5, pp. 442-77 ; Arnold J. Toynoee, 
A Study of History, Vol. 3, Oxford University Press, 1934, Alfred Vagts “ The 
Balance of Power : Growth of an Idea ”, World Politics, Vol. 1, pp. 82-101 and 
Andrew M. Scott, “ Challenge and Response : A Tool for the Analysis of 
International Affairs ”, The Review of Politics, Vol. 18, pp. 207-26. 

2 Hans Morgenthau, op . cit. pp. 346-64. 
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politics. This apart, Morgenthau adds, important developments 
in international politics since 1945 such as the numerical reduction 
of Great Powers from eight (in the 19th century) to two, in other 
words, the bipolarity of power and the disappearance of the balancer 
(Britain had played the part successfully for two centuries) and the 
disappearance of the colonial frontier have considerably impaired 
the usefulness of the system. 

The most important development which has, in India’s view, 
made the system of a balance of power out-dated is the discovery of 
nuclear weapons which, in Winston Churchill’s phrase, has brought 
about 44 a balance of terror The implications of this, in the con- 
text ot the theory of the balance of power, have not been adequately 
realized : the achievement of atomic parity between the Soviet 
Union and the U.S.A. would help to maintain the balance of power 
is such parity were an effective deterrent to attack by either, but, if it 
is not an effective deterrent, it may lead to total destruction. It is 
sufficient to say that, in India’s view, the possession of nuclear 
weapons by both the superpowers is not a clear deterrent. Prima 
facie it would be consoling to think that either party, certain of 
having to face retaliation if any all-out war is begun by the other, is 
bound to desist from an attempt which is certain to destroy itself. 
But a deeper analysis would indicate that a military balance is 
“ a slender reed ” to lean upon for two reasons : historically it is an 
ironical but demonstrable law that nations which have armed them- 
selves to preserve the peace have seldom avoided war if only because 
reason cannot always control political passions and even if it does, 
accidents play a part in events. And, secondly, an atomic stalemate 
can continue to be such only so long as the two Powers, who possess 
the destructive weapons, continue always to be equal in their power. 
Such an assumption can be valid only if technology is stabilised, 
but we know for certain that this is far from being the case where 
weapons development is concerned. 

In these circumstances, India would subscribe to the view 
expressed by the President of the Bandung Conference : 1 “We know 
too well from the lessons of history that power politics, with an 
uneasy balance of power in its wake, cannot guarantee peace but 
will lead sooner or later to war ”, which, with the Hydrogen bomb, 
may, in Einstein’s view, lead to the annihilation of any life on earth.' 1 

(B) Approach to peace : If the balance of power cannot do the 
trick, what then is India’s position in regard to the approach to the 
maintenance of peace? India’s approach, it seems to the present 
writer, has two elements which it would be useful to develop 
separately. One is non-alignment, and the second, emphasis upon 
negotiation and other peaceful methods of arriving at a settlement 
of conflicts. 

1 Opening Address at the Asian- African Conference, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Djakarta, 1955. 

2 New York Times , 13 February 1950. 
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As, according to Rusett, India's non-alignment policy has not only 
been understood in the West, but also accepted at its honest face 
value, there is no need here to develop the historical, geographical and 
political basis of that policy. But Rusett’s article suggests that there 
are still two misconceptions on this point. The first is a suspicion 
that the non-alignment policy which India has adopted is a valid 
prescription for all : says Rusett, “ India's chosen role, therefore, 
is not explained in terms of her favourable power position, but is 
held up as a model for all to follow , regardless of their size, position 
or past experience of present neighbours ” (italics ours). It is 
possible that the statements of some Indian statesmen or scholars 
in the past have justified such an inference, and it must be admitted 
that they have not always been as carefully, or precisely formulated 
as is necessary ; it is sufficient to say, however, that the latest 
declaration by the Prime Minister of India on this subject 1 should 
dispel such misgivings : 

“ We are geographically situated to play the role of non- 
alignment and geography points a great deal in such matters. 
If you are a small country surrounded by great, big and hostile 
powers, then it is not an easy matter for such a country to face 
the situation bravely and to call itself non-aligned ... it (non- 
alignment) might not suit everybody ; although it would seem 
good for everybody, it might be more difficult for others.” 

In the second place it would appear from Rusett’s analysis that 
India is anxious to be a great mediator, but that in order to fulfil 
her chosen role, she depends on the condition of equilibrium created 
by others. Says Rusett, “ India, therefore, can exploit in the cause 
of peace a condition created by others, so long as her participation 
is not necessary to its successful creation. She can supplement the 
fundamental and indispensable spade work of the power-balancers 
and again, “ Hence to put it colloquially others can do the dirty 
work, for, maintaining a power balance is a rather soul destroying 
task, though none the less necessary for that ; and history shows how 
happily nations will, if they can, opt out of their duties in this respect : 
the United States did so far too long, not so long ago. But unlike 
the United States, India can do so without disastrous results. She 
can keep her mediatory hands clean for the benefit of the world 
and aid the West in its ultimate objectives The present writer 
would agree with Rusett’s analysis of the facts ; to be just to India, 
it is essential to add that, not being a great power, India has always 
been acutely conscious of her own limitations and of the results of 
her conciliatory and mediatory efforts and that such conciliation 
and mediation as she has undertaken has not been due to her own 
desire to play the mediatory role but to the invitation to her (being 
a non-aligned power) by both the parties to the dispute in question. 

1 Address to the Tndian Council of World Affairs, 5 April 1960. 
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Now to the main question, what is India’s view on how peace 
can be maintained in a society of sovereign states? 

The present writer, after some study of India’s traditions and 
current thinking both official and non-official, would attempt to 
answer the question thus : 

There are two parallel ways to peace, one to tackle the roots of 
conflict (social, economic and political) and the other to attempt 
to resolve a given conflict without recourse to violence so that there 
may be a reduction in international tensions arising from that 
conflict, even if the conflict itself may not be resolved. 

The ending of colonialism and racialism, the raising of the living 
standards of people in underdeveloped countries and the promotion 
of the temper of peace in as wide an area as possible will help to 
tackle the roots of conflict. The promotion of the temper of peace 
will be facilitated by disarmament and by the “ recognition of each 
other’s sovereignty, independence and integrity, or non-interference 
in the domestic affairs of each other or of other countries, and on the 
promotion, both for themselves and for the world, of the approach 
and conditions of peaceful coexistence ” — principles which are all 
to be found in the United Nations Charter. Wars arise in the minds 
of men and the promotion of the temper of peace will help to pro- 
mote a ciimate of peace. 

This, clearly, is a long-term approach and recognized as such not 
only by India but by other countries. India knows that conflicts, 
nevertheless, do and will occur as verbal statements are not always 
kept and Panchsheel may be broken as she realized most clearly in 
the case of Hungary in 1956 and China’s encroachment on Indian 
territory in 1959-60. To resolve conflicts which have arisen, 
India’s view is that the manner of approach to it must be peaceful — 
not one of hatred and revenge, but a friendly one. In the words of 
the Prime Minister : l 

“ Whatever the problems, difficult or simple, the manner of 
approach will make a difference. And you know if you 
approach them in anger, hatred, in a spirit of violence, then the 
problems become difficult and indeed much more difficult and 
much less amenable to solution. So the Indian approach, 
whether you live up to it or not is a different matter, but the 
philosophy behind the Indian approach is, as far as possible, 
a friendly approach : not giving in or accepting what we con- 
sider wrong, nevertheless trying to tone down, first our actions 
and words, and if possible, our thinking to some extent from 
cold-war thinking ... to hold to what we consider right, firmly 
and without fear and yet not to speak about opponents in 
terms which would worsen the situation ... it may be said by 
many that it is an idealistic way of approaching world 
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problems . . . and yet this is not only an idealistic way but in 
the circumstances of the world today, I submit, the only practical 
way, strictly from the practical point of view and that is why 
the leaders of other countries not accepting perhaps the philo- 
sophy of this practically are functioning or coming round to 
functioning on those lines ”. 

The Indian approach proceeds on the assumption that peace 
cannot be promoted by creating positions of strength ; on the 
contrary, the creation of positions of strength might become a 
threat to peace — for every party will naturally try to increase its 
strength vis-a-vis its competitors for power, and such an attempt 
is suicidal in the atomic age. Entering into military alliances and 
the establishment of military bases in foreign territory accentuates 
discord and the possibility of war. The peaceful approach — which 
also does not guarantee peace — has to be tried if only because there 
is no other. Its essential is the determination to avoid force, for the 
use of violence creates more problems than the one it solves if, 
indeed, its use does not lead to world destruction ; hence discussion, 
negotiation and accommodation are the only way left for the 
settlement of differences. It is remarkable that the Eisenhower- 
Kruscnev statement issued after the talks at Camp David accepts 
this position. The Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. and the President of the United States agreed that all 
outstanding international questions should be settled not by the 
application of force but by peaceful means through negotiation ”. 
On the eve of his tour to the Far East in June 1960, President Eisen- 
hower again emphasised that among most of the world’s peoples, 
there now is a genuine consensus of conviction that we can, by 
negotiation, solve even the most difficult of international problems. 

India's emphasis upon negotiation, it should be added, derives 
its raison d'etre not only from the conditions of modern warfare 
but also from a belief that invariably in genuine international dis- 
putes, both the parties to a dispute are likely to have a just cause, 
the difference being only in degree — a point emphasised by Gentili, 
the distinguished international jurist of the seventeenth century', in 
the following words : l 

“ In general, it may be true in nearly every kind of dispute, 
that neither of the two disputants is unjust. . . . We are driven to 
this distinction by the weakness of our human nature, because 
of which we see everything dimly, and are not cognizant of 
that purest and truest form of justice ; which cannot conceive 
of both parties to a dispute being in the right. . . . Therefore 
we aim at justice as it appears from man’s standpoint ”. 

What does all this boil down to in terms of the question raised by 
Rusett : Does such an approach guarantee peace? No, but neither 

1 Alberico Gentili, De Wire Belli Libri Tres, Vol. II Translation of the edition 
of 1612 (Oxford, 1933) pp. 31-32. 
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did the traditional approach guarantee peace. Is it another way. 
a way different from the one adopted by the West, to secure peace? 
No, Rusett is right in arguing that this approach is supplementary 
to the one based on power — but supplementary with a difference. 
Those who approach problems in this way do not close their door to, 
but emphasize, negotiation, and are careful more than others to 
watch for opportunities for negotiation and try to make a success of 
it as much as is possible in the circumstances ; the truces secured 
in Korea and Indo-China are cases in point. It is true that the 
unwillingness of the parties to the conflicts to use their destructive 
weapons supported, in the instances cited, the temper of peace, or 
perhaps vice-versa ; but that exactly is the utility of the approach 
in present conditions in the world. The temper of peace is no 
panacea for the evils of international power politics but is supple- 
mentary to power. Rusett is right, if its supplementary value is 
recognised to the proper degree. 

The vital issue for international politics raised by Rusett’s excellent 
analysis, then, is : Are the techniques of negotiation and other 
peaceful methods of settlement potentially capable of yielding more 
successful results than they have yielded so far? War has often 
been resorted to in the past when peaceful means of adjustment 
failed ; under modern conditions of warfare, war, it is recognised, 
cannot be a useful alternative to peaceful means of adjustment. 
Can we then fall back on the only other alternative available in 
order that adjustment of differences is possible and some satisfaction 
can be obtained by the parties concerned? 

Posing the question in this way may surprise orthodox students of 
international politics as being against the verdict of history ; indeed 
it may be considered naive, as it would appear to be based on an 
over-optimistic view of human nature. Such a view, I suggest, 
would be hasty and unhistorical. The world’s attention is unfor- 
tunately focussed more on the differences which have arisen between 
states, and less on the agreements which have been arrived at. It 
would, historically, be correct to say that more differences have been 
settled by discussion and agreement than by resort to war ; the 
records of the day-to-day activities in the chancellories of the world, 
if available to the student, would substantiate this view. To take a 
few examples from recent history : truces (not peace agreements) 
have been secured in Korea, Indo-China and Kashmir ; some pro- 
gress has been achieved over nuclear disarmament, the principle 
of international control and inspection being also accepted by the 
Soviet Union after years of negotiations ; the Austrian treaty has 
been signed. Coming nearer home, France agreed to transfer to 
India her possessions in India, India agreeing to safeguards for the 
protection of French culture in those territories. The canal water 
dispute between India and Pakistan has been settled ; and differences 
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between the two countries over border adjustments have also been 
successfully resolved . 1 

The question naturally arises, what explains the fact that some 
success has been achieved by negotiation in these instances? The 
anatomy of negotiation suggests that when two or more parties 
disagree on a question, two factors play a pan in resolving their 
differences, one, the fear on the part of any party to the dispute 
that superior force might be used to settle the difference, and the 
other, the sense of accommodation which suggests that while its 
own vital interests must be safeguarded, consideration must also 
be given to the interests of the other party or parties. It is not easy 
to isolate these two factors and say which has played the greater 
part in the final settlement of the differences at issue : there are too 
many variables to be taken into account in assessing the sources 
of fear of force on the one hand, and the sense of accommodation 
on the other. Thus force is a function of several factors : geo- 
graphical position, economic resources, the strength of government 
and the leaders in power, diplomatic finesse, armaments, alliances, 
and the morale of the people of the country in question ; the sense of 
accommodation is a compound of the innate sense of justice, the 
desire to placate public opinion at home and abroad, and the desire 
to have some stability in the settlement to be arrived at. These 
apart, another factor in the situation, invariably, is conflicting 
interpretation of the facts in question ; this acts as a sort of brake on 
the willingness to use force, and as an ally to the sense of 
accommodation. 

If this analysis is correct, it follows that where negotiations have 
been successful, the sense of accommodation has played a greater 
part than power, and that where negotiations have not been success- 
ful, the reverse has been the case : the sense of accommodation is 
itself affected by the extent of the interest that the protagonists 
attach to the issue in dispute. 

In sum, the essence of an approach to successful negotiation, 
through history, has been to see that when differences of opinion 
have arisen between two or more parties on a matter which concerns 
them, an attempt must be made to settle the differences in such a 
manner that none of the parties suffers a significant loss ; for only 
then would the result be stable . 2 It would be wrong to consider 

1 There are, of course, innumerable instances to illustrate the reverse of the 
picture, viz. that differences have not always been adjusted : the delay in 
coming to terms on disarmament, Berlin, the continuing dispute in respect of 
the treatment of racial minorities especially in South Africa, the vexed question 
of West Irian, the trouble over the use of the Suez canal by Israeli ships, the 
failure of the Summit Conference over the issue of America’s sending the U-2 
plane over the Soviet Union and so on. 

- This statement excludes stable results achieved by means of war, e.g. war did 
settle the relation between Britain and the thirteen American colonies more or 
less on a stable basis. 
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this as a distinctly Indian approach ; it is integral to true negotiation 
as such. This tradition is explicitly mentioned in the Indian epic, 
the Mahabharata. When Sri Krishna was about to proceed for 
negotiations to bring about a settlement between the Pandavas and 
Kurus, he summarised the object of his mission in the following 
words : l 

“ Yes, 1 will go to King Dhritarashtra, desirous of accom- 
plishing what is consistent with righteousness, what may be 
beneficial to us and what also is for the good of the Kurus ”. 

We suggest that this has been the universal tradition, not always 
consistently followed but nevertheless more often followed by 
negotiators in every country than statesmen are prepared to admit. 
The willingness to submit a dispute to a third-party judgement, as 
may be seen in the numerous cases referred to arbitration, can be 
explained only by the existence in the disputants of that spirit of 
accommodation and of willingness to see the other man’s point of 
view which is so essential in order to avoid a breakdown. The 
Indian emphasis on negotiation as a way to peace only highlights a 
well-known technique and its utility in the atomic age. Indeed 
the debate, which Rusett correctly suggests should continue, should 
be, I suggest, not on the issue whether negotiation should be an 
alternative to the use of force (as there is no disagreement here) 
but on how to improve the techniques of negotiation and other peace- 
ful methods of settlement so that they may yield the desired results. 
In a remarkable article contributed to Diplomacy in a Changing 
World . Dag Hammarskjoeld writes that in the diplomacy of world 
organisation, 44 the quiet work of preparing the ground, of accom- 
modation of interest and view point, of conciliation and mediation, 
all that goes into the winning of consent to agreed solutions and 
common programmes, this forms a basis upon which the United 
Nations can become an increasingly influential and effective force’ 
to aid governments in pursuit of the goals of the Charter ” and again, 
44 we can register efforts to give such diplomacy the support of firmer 
procedures It is true that in the past, negotiation has not always 
succeeded and hence wars have occurred so often ; wars in the 
modem age must be avoided if mankind is to survive ; can we then, 
from a study of cases of negotiation both successful and unsuccessful, 

1 The Mahabharata (translated into English prose) by Pratapacbandra Roy, 
Udyoga Parva (Calcutta, 1890) p. 256. 

2 Dag Hammarskjold, “ The Role of the United Nations ” in Diplomacy in a 
Changing World edited by Stephen D. Kertezc and M. A. Fitzsimons, (Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press, 1959). In support, Hammarskjold cites three 
instances viz. agreement on peaceful uses of atomic energy and agreement on 
the details concerning the operation of the United Nations Emergency Force 
arrived at by government representatives sitting as members of Advisory 
Committees to the Secretary-General and discussing in private, and the agree- 
ment among the foreign ministers of France, the United Kingdom and Egypt 
on the Security Council issue in 1956, discussing the issue in private in the office 
of the Secretary-General. 
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evolve general principles as to the conditions under which negotia- 
tion has been successful and can be successful? 

II. Asian History and Peaceful Attitudes 

Is Asia basically more inclined towards peace than conflict, 
asks Rusett, and if the answer is in the affirmative, can her history 
and experience be explored for help in achieving the common goal 
of maintaining international peace without armaments and military 
alliances? The present writer has only two comments to make. 

First, the tendency among statesmen and writers in international 
politics to regard Asia as one unit only leads to confused thinking, 
unless the purposes for which Asia can be considered as a unit are 
clearly indicated. It is obvious, for instance, that geographical 
Asia has, in respect of political opinion, at least three clear groupings 
— the Communist, the pro-West and the uncommitted. It is also 
clearly unscientific to regard the history of Asia as symbolising one 
undifferentiated pattern applicable to all the countries of Asia — for 
Asian countries just as for instance, European countries, have had 
their own history and experiences, distinguishable one from another. 
Asian countries have developed their traditions and way of life 
under the impact of at least three civilizations, the Hindu, the Chinese 
and the Semitic ; and the countries which came under the impact 
of each of these exhibit similarities, but to talk of Asian history 
and experience is not helpful. It is true that most Asian countries, 
with the exception of Japan and Thailand, having been under foreign 
domination during the last three centuries, have developed some 
common attitudes clearly traceable to that basic fact, such as their 
attitude towards colonialism and racialism and their unwillingness 
to be treated as pawns on the chessboard of Western power politics, 
and it is from this angle that during the last two decades statesmen 
from Asian countries have treated Asia as a unit, but to go beyond 
that and to treat Asia as having one common history and tradition, 
would, I suggest, be unhistorical. 

Second, such evidence as is avilable does not substantiate the 
views cited by Rusett that Asian countries have been more inclined 
towards peace than conflict. It is only necessary to cite the authority 
of Quincy Wright, the noted historian of war, in this connection. 
From the data collected by him, 1 it will be clear that Asian countries 
as such are not more inclined towards peace than conflict ; the 
evidence rather, points to the fact that peaceful attitudes and warlike 
attitudes are equally found among people of different civilisations, 
irrespective of continental affiliations. 

1 Quincy Wright, The Study of War, Vol. II, Table 17. 
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2. (a) Resolution of the Naga People’s Convention 3 

[Refer to items 6 and 150] 

In the Third Session of the Naga Peoples’ Convention held at Mokokchung from 
22nd to 26th October, 1959, the following sixteen points have been passed after 
full deliberation of the various recommendations of sub-committees, to form the 
basis of negotiation with the Government of India for the final Naga Political 
Settlement. 

1. The Name:- 

The Territories that were heretofore known as the Naga Hills-Tuensang Area 
under the Naga Hills-Tuensang Area Act 1957, and any other Naga area, 
which may hereafter come under it, shall form a State within the Indian 
Union and be hereafter known as the Nagaland. 

2. The Ministry-Incharge:- 

The Nagaland shall be under the Ministry of External Affairs of the Government 
of India. 

3 . The Governor of Nagaland:- 

( 1 ) The President of India shall appoint a Governor for Nagaland and he will 
be vested with the Executive Powers of the Government of Nagaland, and he 
will function from the Headquarters of the Nagaland. 

(2) His administrative secretariat will be headed by a Chief Secretary stationed 
at the Headquarters with other Secretariat Staff as necessary. 

(3) The Governor shall have special responsibility with regard to Law, Order 
and Police during transitional period only. 

4. Council of Ministers:- 

( 1 ) There shall be a Council of Ministers (viz. Six Ministers and Three Deputy 
Ministers) with a Chief Minister at the head to assist and advise the Governor 
in the exercise of his functions. 

(2) The Council of Ministers shall be responsible to the Naga Legislative 
Assembly. 

5. The Legislature: - 

There shall be constituted a Legislative Assembly consisting of elected and 
nominated members as may be deemed necessary representing different 
Tribes. (Further, a duly constituted body of Experts may be formed to examine 
and determine the principles of representation on democratic basis.) 

6. Representation In The Parliament:- 

Three elected members shall represent the Nagaland in the Union Parliament, 
i.e. Two in the Lok Sabha and One in the Rajya Sabha. 


3. 26 October 1959. From the pamphlet The Hurd Naga Peoples ’ Convention (Mokokchung: 

October 1959). Murkot Ramunny Papers, NMML. 
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7. Acts of Parliament:- 

No Act or Law passed by the Union Parliament affecting the following 
provisions shall have legal force in the Nagaland unless specifically applied to 
it by a majority vote of the Naga Legislative Assembly: 

(1) The Religious or Social practices of the Nagas. 

(2) Naga Customary Laws and Procedure. 

(3) Civil and Criminal Justice so far as these concern decisions according to 
Naga Customary Law. 

(4) The ownership and transfer of land and its resources, 

8 . Local Self-Govemment:- 

Each tribe shall have the following Units of Law-making and Administrative 
Local Bodies to deal with matters concerning the respective tribes and areas: 

(1) The Village Council. 

(2) The Range Council. 

(3) The Tribal Council. 

9. Administration of Justice:- 

(a) Each tribe shall have the following Courts of Justice:- 

(1) The Village Court. 

(2) The Range Court. 

(3) The Tribal Court. 

(b) Appellate Courts :- 

( 1 ) The District Court-cum-Sessions Court (for each District), and Supreme 
Court of India. 

(2) The Naga Tribunal (for the whole of the Nagaland) in respect of cases 
decided according to Customary Law. 

10. Administration of Tuensang District:- 

(1) The Governor shall carry on the administration of the Tuensang District 
for a period of 10 (ten) years until such time when the tribes in the Tuensang 
District are capable of shouldering more responsibilities of the advance system 
of administration. 

The commencement of ten-year period of administration will start 
simultaneously with the enforcement of detailed workings of the Constitution 
in the other parts of the Nagaland. 

(2) Provided further that a Regional Council shall be formed for Tuensang 
District by elected representatives from all the tribes in Tuensang District, 
and the Governor may nominate representatives to the Regional Council as 
well. The Deputy Commissioner will be the Ex-Officio Chairman of the 
Council. This Regional Council will elect members to the Naga Legislative 
Assembly to represent Tuensang District. 

(3) Provided further that on the advice of the Regional Council, steps will be 
taken to start various Councils and Courts, in those areas where the people 
feel themselves capable of establishing such institutions. 
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(4) Provided further that no Act or Law passed by the Naga Legislative 
Assembly shall be applicable to Tuensang District unless specifically 
recommended by the Regional Council. 

(5) Provided further that the Regional Council shall supervise and guide the 
working of the various Councils and Courts within Tuensang District and 
wherever deem necessary depute the Local Officers to act as Chairman thereof. 

(6) Provided further that Councils of such areas inhabited by a mixed 
population or which have not as yet decided to which specific tribal Council 
to be affiliated to, shall be directly under the Regional Council for the time 
being. 

And at the end of ten years the situation will be reviewed and if the people so 
desired the period will be further extended. 

1 1 . Financial Assistance from the Government of India: - 

To supplement the revenues of the Nagaland, there will be a need for the 
Government of India to pay out of the consolidated fund of India as Grants- 
in-aid as follows:- 

(1) Lump-sums as may be necessary each year for the development 
programme in the Nagaland. 

(2) A fixed recurring sum (Annual Subvention) for meeting the cost of the 
administration of Nagaland. 

12. Re-Transfer of Reserved Forests:- 

All the Reserved Forests and other Naga areas that were transferred out of 
Naga area will be returned to the Nagaland with a clearly defined boundary 
under the present settlement. 

13. Consolidation of Contiguous Naga Area:- 

The other Naga Tribes inhabiting the areas contiguous to the present Nagaland 
should be allowed to join the Nagaland if they so desire. 

14. Formation of Separate Naga Regiment:- 

In order that the Naga people can fulfil their desire of playing a full role in the 
defence forces of India, the question of raising a separate Naga Regiment 
should be duly examined for action. 

15. Transitional Periodi- 

Ca) On reaching the political settlement with the Government of India, the 
Naga People’s Convention shall_appoint a Body to draft the details of the 
Constitution for the Nagaland on the basis of the settlement. 

(b) There shall be constituted an Interim Body with elected representatives 
from every tribe, to assist and advise the Governor in the administration of 
the Nagaland during the transitional period. The tenure of office of the members 
of the Interim Body will be 3 (Three) years subject to re-election. 
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16. Inner Line Regulation:- 

The Rules embodied in the Protected Area Act 1958 shall remain in force in 
the Nagaland. 


(Jasokie) 

Secretary. 


Joint Secretary. 


(S Chubatoshi Jamir) 


(Dr Imkongliba Ao) 

President, Naga Peoples’ Convention. 



(Vizol) 

Vice-President, 

Naga Peoples’ Convention. 


Dated Mokokchung, 
The 26th October, 1959. 


2. (b) Note for the Cabinet 4 

[Refer to item 150] 

Ministry of External Affairs 

Subject. Promulgation of a Regulation to make certain transitional provisions for 
the administration of Naga Hills-Tuengang Area which shall be known as Nagaland. 

Naga Hills-Tuensang Area is a tribal area within the State of Assam, under paragraph 
20 of the Sixth Schedule to the Constitution. This area is administered by the 
President, through the Governor of Assam as his Agent, under paragraph 18 of 
the said Sixth Schedule, read with Naga Hills-Tuensang (Administration) Regulation, 

2. The Naga National Council under the leadership of Phizo has been agitating 
for some years, with recourse to increasing measures of violence and lawlessness, 
for a sovereign Naga State, comprising the territories inhabited by the Nagas. On 
the other hand, the Naga People’s Convention, which was formed in August, 
1957, and which has now consolidated under its leadership the majority of the 
overground Nagas, has been in favour of a settlement of their outstanding political 
problems through constitutional and lawful means. At its third session, the Naga 
People s Convention passed a resolution containing sixteen points, “to form the 
basis of negotiation with the Government for the final Naga political settlement”. 
These sixteen points were placed before the Government and after discussion 
with the delegates of the Convention, they were accepted by Government, subject 
to certain modifications. The Sixteen Points as agreed are set out at Appendix I. 5 

4. 21 January 1961. Subject File No. 97, S. Dutt Papers, NMML. 

5. See below. 
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The Prime Minister made a statement in the Lok Sabha on the 1st August, 1960 in 
regard to this Agreement. 

3. The Agreement provides for the formation of a separate State of Nagaland 
comprising the territories of the existing Naga Hills-Tuensang Area. The new 
State will, however, have certain special features, for example, the Governor’s 
responsibilities in regard to law and order, and finance and for the administration 
of the more backward Tuensang district. 

4. It will take time for the legislative and other preliminary processes to be 
completed before the new State can come into existence. It is proposed, however, 
in accordance with paragraph 15(b) of the Agreement, to make interim 
arrangements in order to associate the Nagas with the administration of Nagaland 
to the widest extent possible during the transitional period. Under Naga Hills- 
Tuensang Area (Administration) Regulation of 1957, the administration of the 
area is carried on by the Governor of Assam as the agent of the President. It is 
not proposed to disturb the existing administrative arrangement during the 
transitional period. The interim arrangements involve the creation of (a) an Interim 
Body with fortyfive elected representatives from the Tribes and (b) an Executive 
Council consisting of not more than five members of the Interim Body. The 
Interim Body shall have the right to discuss, and make recommendations to the 
Executive Council on, matters of administration involving general policy and 
schemes of development and other matters referred to it by the Executive Council. 
The Executive Council will assist and advise the Governor in the exercise of his 
functions in respect of such matters as may be specified by the Governor in this 
behalf. In regard to matters relating to law and order and finance, the Executive 
Council shall not have any right to be consulted but the Governor may consult the 
members of the Executive Council in regard to these matters also, if he so thinks 
fit. The functions of the Interim Body as well as the Executive Council will be 
advisory only. 

5. Cabinet’s approval is solicited to the implementation of the proposals 
contained in paragraph 4 by the promulgation of a Regulation by the President 
under sub-paragraph (2) of paragraph 18 of the Sixth Schedule, on the lines of 
the draft Regulation set out at Appendix II. 

6. This Note has been seen in the Ministries of Home Affairs, Finance and 
Law, and has also been seen and approved by the Minister of External Affairs. 

(K.L. Mehta) 
Joint Secretary (E) 
21.1.1961 


Appendix I 

The points placed by the delegates of the Naga People’s Convention as finally 
recast by the Delegation in the light of discussions on 27th and 28th July, 1960 
with the Foreign Secretary. 
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1. The Name. 

The territories that were heretofore known as the Naga Hills-Tuensang Area 
under the Naga Hills-Tuensang Area Act 1957, shall form a State within the 
Indian Union and be hereafter known as Nagaland. 

2. The Ministry Incharge. 

The Nagaland shall be under the Ministry of External Affairs of the Government 
of India. 

3. The Governor of Nagaland. 

( 1 ) The President of India shall appoint a Governor for Nagaland and he will 
be vested with executive powers of the Government of Nagaland. He will 
have his headquarters in Nagaland. 

(2) His administrative secretariat will be headed by Chief Secretary stationed 
at the Headquarters with other Secretariat staff as necessary. 

(3) The Governor shall have special responsibility with regard to law and 
order during transitional period and for so long as the law and order situation 
continues to remain disturbed on account of hostile activities. In exercising 
this special responsibility, the Governor shall, after consultation with the 
Ministry, act in his individual judgement. This special responsibility of the 
Governor will cease when normalcy returns. 

4. Council of Ministers. 

(1) There shall be a Council of Ministers with a Chief Minister at the head 
to assist and advise the Governor in the exercise of his functions. 

(2) The Council of Ministers shall be responsible to the Naga Legislative 
Assembly. 

5. The Legislature. 

There shall be constituted a Legislative Assembly consisting of elected and 
nominated members as may be deemed necessary representing different 
Tribes. (Further, a duly constituted body of Experts may be formed to examine 
and determine the principles of representation on democratic basis). 

6. Representation in the Parliament. 

Two elected members shall represent the Nagaland in the Union Parliament, 
that is to say, one for the Lok Sabha and the other for the Rajya Sabha. 

7. Acts of Parliament. 

No Act or Law passed by the Union Parliament affecting the following 
provisions shall have legal force in the Nagaland unless specifically applied to 
it by a majority vote of the Naga Legislative Assembly: 

(1) The Religious or Social practices of the Nagas. 

(2) Naga Customary Laws and Procedure. 

(3) Civil and Criminal Justice so far as these concern decisions according to 
Naga Customary Law. 

The existing laws relating to administration of civil and criminal justice as 
provided in the Rules for the Administration of Justice and Police in the Naga 
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Hills districts shall continue to be in force. 

(4) The ownership and transfer of land and its resources. 

8. Local Self-Government. 

Each tribe shall have the following units of rule-making and administrative 
local bodies to deal with matters concerning the respective tribes and areas: 

(1) The Village Council 

(2) The Range Council 

(3) The Tribal Council 

These Councils will also deal with disputes and cases involving breaches of 
customary laws and usages. 

9. Administration of Justice. 

(a) The existing system of administration of civil and criminal justice shall 
continue. 

(b) Appellate Courts: 

( 1 ) The District Court-Cum-Sessions Court (for each district). High Court 
of Assam and Supreme Court of India. 

(2) The Naga Tribunal (for the whole of the Nagaland in respect of cases 
decided according to Customary Law.) 

10. Administration of Tuensang District. 

(1) The Governor shall carry on the administration of the Tuensang District 
for a period of 10 (ten) years or until such time when the tribes in the Tuensang 
District are capable of shouldering more responsibilities of the advance system 
of administration. The commencement of the ten-year period of Administration 
will start simultaneously with the enforcement of detailed workings of the 
Constitution in other parts of the Nagaland. 

(2) Provided further that a Regional Council shall be formed for Tuensang 
District by elected representatives from all the tribes in Tuensang District, 
and the Governor may nominate representatives to the Regional Council as 
well. The Deputy Commissioner will be the Ex-officio Chairman of the 
Council. The Regional Council will elect members to the Naga Legislative 
Assembly to represent Tuensang District. 

(3) Provided further that on the advice of the Regional Council, steps will be 
taken to start various Councils and Courts, in these areas where the people 
feel themselves capable of establishing such institutions. 

(4) Provided further that no Act or Law passed by the Naga Legislative 
Assembly shall be applicable to Tuensang District unless specifically 
recommended by the Regional Council. 

(5) Provided further that the Regional Council shall supervise and guide the 
working of the various Councils and Tribal Courts within Tuensang District 
and wherever necessary depute the local officers to act as Chairman thereof. 

(6) Provided further that Councils of such areas inhabited by a mixed 
population or which have not as yet decided to which specific tribal Council 
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to be affiliated to, shall be directly under the Regional Council for the time 
being. 

And at the end of ten years the situation will be reviewed and if the 
people so desired the period will be further extended. 

1 1 . Financial Assistance from the Government of India. 

To supplement the revenues of the Nagaland, there will be need for the 
Government of India to pay out of the Consolidated Fund of India. 

( 1 ) A lump sum each year for the development programme in the Nagaland, 
and 

(2) A grant-in-aid towards meeting the cost of administration. 

Proposals for the above grants shall be prepared and submitted by the 
Government of Nagaland to the Government of India for their approval. The 
Governor will have general responsibility for ensuring that the funds made 
available by the Government of India are expended for the purposes for 
which they have been approved. 

12. The Delegation wished the following to be placed on record: 

The Naga delegation discussed the question of the inclusion of the Reserve 
Forests and of contiguous areas inhabited by the Nagas. They were referred 
to the provisions in Articles 3 and 4 of the Constitution, prescribing the 
procedure for the transfer of areas from one State to another.” 

13. Consolidation of Contiguous Naga Area. 

The delegation wished the following to be placed on record: 

The Naga leaders expressed the view that other Nagas inhabiting contiguous 
areas should be enabled to join the new State. It was pointed out to them on 
behalf of the Government of India that Articles 3 and 4 of the Constitution 
provided for increasing the area of any State, but that it was not possible for 
the Government of India to make any commitment in this regard at this 
stage.” 

14. Formation of Separate Naga Regiment. 

In order that the Naga People can fulfil their desire of playing a full role in the 
defence forces of India, the question of raising a separate Naga Regiment 
should be duly examined for action. 

15. Transitional Period. 

(a) On reaching the political settlement with the Government of India, the 
Government of India will prepare a Bill for such amendment of the Constitution, 
as may be necessary, in order to implement the decisions. The draft Bill, 
before presentation to Parliament, will be shown to the delegates of the NPC. 

(b) There shall be constituted an Interim Body with elected representatives 
from every tribe, to assist and advise the Governor in the Administration of 
the Nagaland during the transitional period. The tenure of office of the members 
of the Interim Body will be 3 (Three) years subject to re-election. 

16. Inner Line Regulation. 
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Rules embodied in the Bengal Eastern Frontier Regulation, 1873, shall remain 
in force in the Nagaland. 


3. A. Gorkin to Nehru 6 

[Refer to items 463-465 ] 


Moscow, 
4 April 1960 

Dear Mr. Prime Minister, 

During the talk with the delegation of Soviet lawyers in Delhi you expressed the 
desire to get acquainted with Soviet criminal legislation and problems of the 
Enhancement of the Role of the Public in the maintenance of public order, 
combating breaches of Soviet legality and their prevention. 

I have the pleasure to comply with your request and forward herewith 
Fundamentals of Criminal and Criminal-Legal Legislation of the USSR and of the 
Union Republics, approved by the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. on December 
25, 1958, Draft Law on the Enhancement of the Role of the Public in Combating 
Breaches of Soviet Legality and the Rules of Socialist Intercourse, drafts of Model 
Regulations of Comrades’ Courts and Model Regulations of Commissions on 
Matters of Minors and other material concerning this subject. All the materials 
are translated into English. 

The enclosed documents show what great importance is attached in our 
country to the cause of participation of the public in combating violations of 
public law and order. I hope that the documents will help you, dear Mr. Prime 
Minister, to get acquainted with a position of these questions in our country. I 
would like to take this opportunity to express to you, dear Mr. Prime Minister, 
my deep gratitude for your hearty reception of the delegation of the Soviet lawyers. 
During our stay in your country we always sensed expression of great feelings of 
friendship existing between our peoples. 

We shared our impression with other Soviet lawyers who send the lawyers 
of India and all the great Indian people the most sincere and friendly regards and 
best wishes. 

Yours respectfully, 
A. Gorkin 

Chairman of the Supreme Court of the USSR 


6. Letter. 
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4. (a) Subimal Dutt to Nehru 7 

[Refer to item 15] 

Prime Minister may kindly see the note below from the DIB. I passed on the 
earlier note from them to the Minister for Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. 
I would invite Prime Minister’s attention to the Minister’s letter at flag S. Under 
the published rules of the new University applications can be sent by Indian 
students direct to the University through the Embassy and Consulates of the 
USSR in India. As Prime Minister is aware, we do not allow any foreign authorities 
to select students in India for the grant of scholarships tenable at foreign 
Universities. The selection is done by a committee in the Ministry of Education or 
Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. Representatives of the 
particular Embassy are associated with the selection committee. Since students 
admitted to the new University at Moscow will be found all their expenses by the 
University authorities, I think we should tell the Soviet Embassy that we should 
like them to follow the procedure which we have laid down in respect of 
scholarships tenable in other countries. 


4. (b) Subimal Dutt to Nehru 8 

[Refer to item 15] 

Prime Minister may kindly see the note below from the DIB. Since the students 
admitted to the University of Friendship of Nations will have all their expenses 
paid by the Soviet Government, their selection should not be made by the Soviet 
Embassy direct, but through our Ministry of Education. This is the procedure we 
follow in giving foreign Government scholarships to Indian nationals. The procedure 
should be discussed informally with the Soviet embassy here. 

5. K.D. Malaviya to Secretary, Mines and Fuel 9 

[Refer to item 479] 

Our Ambassador at Iraq, Mr. I.S. Chopra, met me yesterday. He discussed the oil 
industry of Iraq and I found out from him about the extreme eagerness of the 
Iraq Govt, to get our cooperation for their oil industry. The Iraq Government 
wants someone who takes over charge of their oil Dept, and organise it so far as 

7. Note, 29 April 1960. File No. 42, S. Dutt Papers, NMML. 

8. Note, 29 April 1960. File No. 42, S. Dutt Papers, NMML. 

9. Note, 3 May 1960. File No. 6-C (34)-WANA/60, MEA. 
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exploration and distribution is concerned. They are further reported to be willing 
to give us concessions in very prospective areas, like the Japanese which got in 
Kuwait where they struck oil in the first well. 

Iraq is one of the largest oil producers in the world and at present is producing 
60 million tons which could be easily doubled up. They are never likely to consume 
this amount and so the question of marketing always faces them. Even today 
they have surplus crude oil which they want to sell to us at very concessional 
rates. Our difficulty is that we cannot use that crude oil. We can, however, exert 
our pressure on the Shell and the Stanvac people to reduce the price of crude oil 
because there is undoubtedly a very strong case for this now. The Iraqi 
Government is willing to associate us in disposing of their crude oil which is 
about 8 to 10 million tons per year. It can be increased easily. 

I am however concerned more with helping the Iraqi Government purely as 
a friendly gesture. Later on, if they like, we can have a long-term arrangement 
for the supply of crude oil to us if we ultimately find out that there is not enough 
oil in the sub-continent of India. We are likely to know about our situation fully 
after five years’ time provided the O.N.G.C. is allowed to go ahead unhampered 
by limitations of resources and other difficulties. If we have not enough oil in our 
country, we can easily arrange with the Iraq Govt, for a supply of 10 to 20 
million tons of oil from 1970 onwards when our consumption may be 20 to 25 
million tons per year or more. It is, therefore, a question of perspective thinking 
and planning and I do believe that such a planning should form part of our actions 
from now. 

The action which I propose is a simple one. We can easily set apart one or 
two magnetic parties and a couple of seismic parties and send them to Iraq under 
the leadership of a geologist like Mr. Mathur. 10 They can stay there for a couple 
of years and train the Iraqi boys also in training camps. The Geologist can have 
some training courses there to prepare surveyors for mapping the exposed 
structures which are reported to be in abundance in Iraq. If as a result of gravity 
and seismic shooting, we discover some structures, it should not be difficult for 
us to set apart one of our drills to send to Iraq say in 1962 or 1963 for drilling 
operations because by that time we can easily manage to send a compact drilling 
team of Indians. 

I learn from Mr. Chopra, that on his enquiry about such help in a general way 
our Ministry replied back that owing to pressure of work in the country, it was 
not possible for us to offer such a help in their oil industry. I have no doubt, that 
this question should be reconsidered and the Secretary (M&F) will please discuss 
this with Mr. A.M.N. Ghosh 11 to decide about the proposal. Coming to the work 

10. L.P. Mathur, Petroleum Geologist, ONGC. 

1 1 . Technical Member, ONGC. 
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of distribution of things, it will be worthwhile our finding out a real distributing 
expert from one of the foreign oil companies and try to persuade him to leave his 
job and go to Iraq on a five or seven years’ contract. This man could also be 
included in our team of oil experts. This team can thus consist of, to begin with, 
a general oil man (Administrator), a leader of the Party (Geologist man like Mr. 
Mathur), one magnetic party, one gravity party, and one seismic party, (later on it 
could be increased to two if necessary), and a distributing man, if possible. 

These proposals should, however, just now only be for internal discussions 
and processing. Secy, will please discuss this with Mr. Ghosh and as soon as I 
return from tour we can discuss and have a conference with Mr. Chopra and 
others of the External Affairs Ministry. When we are ready, with this, I will have 
a talk with the Prime Minister to get it through. 


6. Willy Brandt at the Berlin House of Representatives 12 

[Refer to item 461] 

[-] 

Wir haben unsere Auffassung auch noch einmal in Briefen an eine Reihe von 
Politikem und hervorragenden Freunden unserer Stadt dargelegt. Wie bekannt 
ist, hatte ich am Freitag vergangener Woche in London Gelegenheit, dem indischen 
Ministerprasidenten Nehru iiber die Lage in Berlin und in Deutschland zu berichten. 
Ich weiB diese Einladung und das dabei bekundete Interesse eines groBen 
Staatsmannes unserer Zeit sehr zu schatzen. Ich mochte Premierminister Nehru 
nicht fur eine politische Einzelaussage in Anspruch nehmen, aber es ist wichtig 
zu wissen, daB wir in den groBen Zusammenhang eingeordnet sind, in dem die 
Volker Asiens eine immer bedeutendere Rolle spielen. 

[•••] 

[Translation begins: 

[...] 

We have once again explained our point of view in letters to a number of politicians 
and prominent friends of our city. As you know, I had the opportunity to speak to 
the Indian Prime Minister Nehru about the situation in Berlin and in Germany in 
London on Friday last week. I appreciate very much this invitation and the interest 
of a great statesman of our time. I do not expect a political statement from Prime 


12. Speech, excerpts, 12 May 1960. Abgeordnetenhaus von Berlin, III Wahlperiode, 
Stenographischer Bericht , 38 Sitzung, II Band, Nr 12, Donnerstag, den 12 Mai 1960. 
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Minister Nehru, but it is important to know that we are part of the larger framework 
in which the people of Asia are playing an ever more significant role. 13 
[...] 


Translation ends] 


7. Le Corbusier to Nehru 14 

[Refer to item 422] 


Chandigarh 
13 May 1960 

Dear Mr. Nehru, 

The High Level Committee of the Chandigarh Control Board had its last meeting 
at Chandigarh on the 10th May, 1960. The agenda considered contained an item 
concerning the eventual creation of a cantonment at Chandigarh located very 
near to the city on the other bank of the new lake and in proximity to the dam 
which is an extraordinarily happy place given by the authorities of Chandigarh to 
the population for enjoyment of nature in silence and quietude. The reality 
corresponds to the intention which means that a very large section of population 
regularly visits this dam in the evenings. 

The construction of Chandigarh which is a tool of Government has not even 
the slightest concern with military problems. As the Architectural Adviser to 
Government of Punjab, I am obliged to bring my weight to bear upon the problem 
asking for a decision to stop this cantonment, which will have a disastrous effect 
on this new city. 

U] 

The construction of the “Capital” and its lateral elements has brought to 
Chandigarh such a marvellous landscape (lake and mountain) which no city in 
the world possesses. 

Let us not destroy it! 

With best wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Le Corbusier 


13. Translated from the German by Madhavan K. Pal at. 

14. Letter, excerpts. File No. 7 (1 18)/56-66-PMS, Vol. I. 
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8. M.C. Chagla to Nehru 15 

[Refer to item 498] 

Embassy of India 
Washington D.C. 

15 May 1960 

My Dear Panditji, 

Mr. J. Hampton Barnes, the personal representative of President Eisenhower, 
came to see me with regard to the scheme of Eisenhower Exchange Fellowships. 
We have been participating in this scheme since 1954 and one Govinda Warrier is 
the Fellow from India for 1960. 

Mr. Barnes told me that the President was very anxious that the Fellow to be 
selected in 1961 from India should not be a person with merely technical knowledge 
but should be one who was likely to exercise considerable influence in India in 
the future. As you know, the object of instituting these fellowships was to provide 
“most promising leaders in the free world with opportunity to gain practical day- 
to-day experience of the United States which would be of value to him as a leader 
in his own country. The expenses of the Fellow are paid for by the Government 
here. He is treated here as a distinguished guest. He has an entry into different 
departments of State and private American homes and he is also received by the 
President at an informal meeting. 

Mr. Barnes wanted me to write to you and tell you how keen the President 
was that the person selected is of the highest calibre. I think in the past we have 
been emphasising more the technical and specialised interest of the person selected 
rather than his personality and his capacity for leadership. If I may make a 
suggestion, perhaps someone from Parliament or from the ranks of Parliamentary 
Secretaries who is not too old, because the age limit is 25 to 45, may be 
advantageously selected. 

I would also like to mention to you my visit to the Kansas State University 
which has one of the finest agricultural faculty in the country and which has 
been associated with India in many agricultural programmes. One thing that I 
was particularly impressed with was the modem technique of artificial insemination. 
They have 10 pedigree bulls on the University Farm and these 10 bulls service 
200,000 cows. I was told that they could service more but more cows are not 
available for the purpose. This project has been working for the last ten years and 
it has helped to double the milk supply and tremendously improve the quality of 
the milk. When I was at The Hague, our Ambassador there told me that we had 
purchased a few pedigree bulls from Holland which were to be sent to some 
military farm. If we had the system of artificial insemination, these bulls can be 

15. Letter. File No. 55 (18)- AMS/60, MEA. 
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used for improving the quality of our cattle and of the quality and supply of milk. 
I was told that the project is not too expensive and that with refrigeration the 
semen of the bull can be carried anywhere and could be injected into the cow. As 
you know, our big problem in agriculture is that our bad cows live at the expense 
of our good ones. Destroying bad cattle is too drastic a remedy which our people 
will not accept. Failing that I think we can go a long way in improving our cattle 
by means of artificial insemination. 

I should also like to mention for your consideration the visits of our Ministers 
and delegations here. I find that these visits are decided upon at the last moment 
and sufficiently timely intimation is not given and sometimes even the itinerary 
sent from Delhi is suddenly altered. We are asked to make arrangements for 
interviews with various people in Washington but it is forgotten that the people in 
the State Department and other departments are fairly busy and it is not easy to 
fix appointments at the last moment. The result is that very often the very object 
of the visit of the delegation or the Minister is frustrated and people here are 
surprised that appointments should be sought at such short notice when there is 
no immediate urgency about the visit of the Minister or the delegation. You will 
forgive my saying so, but my own view is that a Minister should come to this 
country as a last resort. It is only in cases when the question to be discussed is of 
paramount importance or a matter of great urgency that the discussion should be 
at the ministerial level. In most cases either the Embassy here or a Secretary 
from the department or a delegation would serve the purpose. I do not want the 
impression to be created here that our Ministers or high officials are prepared to 
come down to this country at short notice to negotiate a transaction or discuss a 
project which might well be done at a much lower level. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
M.C. Chagla 


9. Bertrand Russell to Nehru 16 

[Refer to item 486] 


Plas Penrhyn, 
Penrhyndeudraeth, Merioneth. 

19 May 1960 


Dear Mr. Nehru, 

I enclose a suggestion which I very much hope may meet with the approval of 
yourself and the Government of India. 17 The recent events in Paris have been 


16. Letter. File No. 5 (28)-UN 11/60, MEA. 

17. See below in continuation of this letter. 
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infinitely distressing and have been such as to cause a very high degree of rational 
alarm. I have, as you know, long felt that it is possible for India to play a great 
part in saving the world from the consequences of the folly of the Great 
Contestants. I believe that India could lead the uncommitted nations — all of which 
would suffer appallingly if there were a war — in the formulation of solutions of 
our difficulties more sane and more feasible than those which suggest themselves 
to the excited opinion of statesmen in the opposing groups. I cannot endure the 
thought that the folly of a section of mankind should ruin the hopes of all human 
beings, and yet that is exactly what is to be feared. You have spoken sanely, even 
under great provocation, and the friends of humanity throughout the world have 
come to look to you for a kind of wisdom which is lacking in the nations that lead 
in the realm of destructive armaments. Those of us who will not yield to despair, 
hope that in this dangerous time you may find means of saving the world from 
criminal, suicidal madness. 

Yours sincerely, 
Russell 


A Suggestion for the Avoidance of War 

The recent fiasco in Paris has dashed the hopes of those who believed that fruitful 
negotiation between the Powers of NATO and The Warsaw Pact might lead to a 
detente such as should very materially lessen the danger of a nuclear war. It 
seems almost inevitable that, in the near future, there will be reluctance on both 
sides to adopt proposals for Summit Meetings or for any other form of decisive 
negotiation. But, since there are matters in dispute between East and West which 
urgently demand settlement, the risk of war is very greatly increased by the 
obstacles to direct negotiation. 

The prevention of nuclear war is a matter of vital concern, not only to the 
two opposed groups, but to all nations and to every inhabitant of this planet. No 
doubt in a war the belligerents would suffer more quickly, but, before long, a 
large percentage of the populations of other countries would perish as a result of 
fall-out and general dislocation. Uncommitted nations have, therefore, every right 
on the elementary ground of self-preservation to do what lies in their power to 
mediate between the opposing groups and find, if they can, compromise solutions 
of difficult problems which are, in their opinion, such as both sides might accept 
without loss of face. The uncommitted nations might profitably, for the protection 
of their own vital interests, study the matters in dispute between East and West 
and draw up concrete proposals to be recommended to both sides. 

The initiative for any such action would probably come best from India, the 
largest and most important of uncommitted nations. India could do an important 
service to mankind by suggesting solutions of vexed questions and inviting other 
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uncommitted States, both great and small, to adhere to these suggestions or to 
give reason for such changes as might seem to them necessary. In this way, an 
organization of the uncommitted States could grow up devoted solely to the 
problem of preventing war. The present Eastern and Western groups feel that 
they can make no concession to each other without giving a diplomatic victory to 
their opponents. This difficulty would not arise in negotiations with a group of 
uncommitted nations, since this group would not represent the interests of either 
NATO or the Warsaw Pact. Moreover, its suggestions would form a rallying 
point for friends of peace in both opposing groups and could, before long, 
powerfully influence public opinion as a means of escaping from the perils of 
continued ill-tempered wrangling. Since this group of uncommitted nations could 
act only in an advisory capacity, it would have no occasion to excite the hostility 
of either East or West. 

If some such scheme is to be effective, there will have to be a Standing 
Committee representing the Uncommitted Nations with conciliatory proposals 
publicly proclaimed on all matters in dispute between the two hostile groups. 
This Committee should be so well-informed that, on the emergence of any new 
crisis, it should be able to formulate its proposals quickly and to recommend 
them to public opinion by all the means at its disposal. 

It has become lamentably clear that the Powers of NATO and The Warsaw 
Pact cannot settle their differences without help from outside. In the interests of 
all mankind, it is of the utmost importance that these differences should be settled. 
It is possible to hope that the uncommitted nations may achieve what the 
contestants, unaided, have shown themselves incompetent to accomplish. 

The first step that the uncommitted nations might profitably take is to appeal 
to both sides to do nothing that might plunge the world into war during a given 
period of time in order to give the uncommitted nations an opportunity to suggest 
proposals which might form a basis for further and fruitful negotiation. The need 
of such an appeal is urgent. 

Bertrand Russell 


10. Dag Hammarskjold to Nehru 18 

[Refer to item 468] 

20 May 1960 

Dear Mr. Nehru, 

You are aware of the tremendous political developments that are taking place in 
Africa and I know that you have every sympathy for the aspirations of the newly 
independent countries in Africa. During my extended tour of African countries at 

18. Letter. File No. 31 (12)-UN 1/60, MEA. 
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the beginning of this year, I was impressed by the value that these new countries 
attach to their membership of the United Nations and the high hopes that they 
have for assistance from the United Nations. They are aware that our resources 
are limited but they still look to the United Nations, not only to provide moral 
support but also to play a positive role in assisting their economic development 
and thus making a reality of their political independence. 

It is my hope, especially in the early stages of the new countries, to have top 
level United Nations representation in these countries. These high level United 
Nations advisers can render a variety of services to the new Governments and 
might often be turned to for advice in fields not entirely restricted to the field of 
economic development. For these countries, therefore, I need the services of 
senior officials with considerable diplomatic experience. From the point of view 
of nationality also, in many of these countries, Asians, and particularly Indians, 
would be eminently suitable and acceptable. 

I now write this letter to seek your assistance in filling some of the short 
term top assignments under the United Nations in Africa. Recruitment to such 
top posts is usually on the Ambassadorial level. The officials so designated would 
most often be designated as representatives of the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Board but they would also serve in fact, if not in name, as 
representatives of the United Nations and of the Secretary-General. 

In respect of one or two of these countries we look for people with a certain 
kind of experience as well as linguistic ability. In this connexion, from my personal 
knowledge and from such discreet enquiries as I have been able to make, I feel 
that some of your envoys representing India abroad at the present time could fill 
such posts with distinction and I would hope that you would find it possible to 
spare one or more of these officials for this purpose. 

In the light of the qualifications which I have already set out, I feel that an 
envoy like Mr. Kewal Singh, at present the Indian Ambassador to Sweden, might 
be a very good choice, in view of his experience in Pondicherry and his 
distinguished record in Cambodia as also his linguistic abilities. Another possibility 
which occurs to me is that of Mr. S. Sen who I believe is, at present, your High 
Commissioner in Australia. His considerable experience and involvement in the 
work of the ICSC in Indo-China would, I am sure, be of great help in one or two 
assignments in Africa that I can think of. Similarly, the name of Mr. R.S. Mani, 
who I believe is your Ambassador in Chile and who was one of the members of 
the United Nations Salary Review Committee and who has also been your 
Ambassador in Italy, occurs to me as being quite suitable. 

Apart from the above names, which I have listed in my own order of 
preference, there might be other senior officials of your diplomatic service, with 
the right qualifications and experience, whom you might be able to think of. If 
so, I shall be very happy to have your advice. I do not know if you would be able 
to spare the services of more than one of these officers; but even if you could 
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spare one of them, I would be most grateful. I am sure we can work out scales 
of remuneration in consonance with their status and their salary and allowances 
under the Government of India. We would have to borrow such services, as 
envisaged at present, for a maximum period of six months. 

I have explained my need at some length and I have no doubt that, as in the 
past, your response will be ready and generous. I am also aware that there will 
have to be some consultation with the officials concerned, but in any case I 
would hope that the consideration of my request, and the consultations that might 
follow, could be completed expeditiously and that it might be possible for you to 
give me a reply within a few weeks. 

With respectful and warm regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
Dag Hammarskjold 
Secretary-General 

11 . Bill of Rights for Children the World Over 19 

[Refer to item 527] 

[May 1960] 

The Bill of Rights is in three sections — Love, Health and Education. 

In the section on Love the children said: 

Every child needs love. Without love, children would suffer despair. Their health 
would also suffer. Love gives children a feeling of wanting to do things better. 

Therefore, every child should be loved regardless of creed, color, sex, 
nationality, or occupation of parents. 

If parents show love for their children, children should return this love with 
gratitude. Children should help in every possible way voluntarily and when asked. 

Teachers must respect children, understand them and let the children know 
that they are loved. 

In the section on Health the children said: 

Every child is entitled to the kind of living conditions that will produce good 
health. 

Six hundred million of the world’s nine hundred million children are unhealthy 
because of lack of proper food, clothing, shelter and medical help. 

Asia with more than 1/2 of the world’s population has less than 1/5 of the 
world’s food. 

19. Press release of the MEA, 27 July 1960. Press Relations Section, Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
Speeches and Writings, June to October 1960, JN Papers, NMML. 
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Every child should have enough to eat. 

He should have proper clothing according to the climate and weather. 
Everyone should have adequate shelter. Slums should be redeveloped into properly 
equipped houses with play areas on green grass. 

Medicine should be distributed by governments where needed. If governments 
cannot afford to do this, the United Nations should do so. 

In the section on Education the children said: 

More than 1/2 of the world's population of 2V£ billion don’t know how to 
read or write. 

If all people knew how to read and write, they would be more prosperous. 
They could read and write directions. With proper tools they would be able to 
work better and make more products. 

They would learn how to practice good health habits.” 

They would know about other people. Perhaps people would understand 
each other better. 

People need an education to run their own government well. 

We are living in an atomic age. People need to know much more 
about science. 

As the population of the world multiplies, it will be much harder to earn a living. 
We will have to discover new ways of saving and using our natural resources. 
For this we will need people who have an education and scientific imagination. 
Therefore every child should be taught how to read and write. 

No child should be denied the chance to receive an education. 

Every child should be given the chance to develop all of his abilities. 
Children should not be overworked to help support a family. 

No one should be permitted to take advantage of children. 

All people should be taught about other religious beliefs in the world 
so that people may understand different ways of thinking, different customs 
and many kinds of wisdom. 

Everyone should have equal rights because no one race is superior to any 
other. 

Concluding, the children proclaimed through their Bill, “You, the adults of 
the world and heads of governments are responsible for our safety, our lives. 
Children never started wars. Adults did, but children suffer the most from them.” 
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1 2. Pattom A. Thanu Pillai to Nehru 20 

[Refer to item 83] 


Trivandrum 
23 May 1960 

My dear Panditji, 

We have just heard of the Government or India’s decision to establish two more 
oil refineries. It has been announced that one of them would be in Cambay and 
the other one would be in South India. 

I am well aware that the considerations that would dictate the location of 
such an important unit as an oil refinery would be mainly technical and economical. 
We are also working under the terms of the Industrial Policy Resolution of 1956, 
which, among other things, provides for removal of regional imbalances in the 
matter of development of industries. 

During the time of the previous Ministry, although their avowed object was 
to foster industries, there was practically no new industry established in Kerala. 
Due to their policy of partiality towards labour a large number of factories also 
closed down. 

During the Second Five Year Plan period we have had no major industries 
established in Kerala. As a matter of fact, the only item in the public sector which 
has been put up in Kerala is a D.D.T. Factory, costing less than a crore of rupees. 
Even another small unit, viz., a Security Press, which was originally decided to 
be located in Kerala, for which even the foundation stone was laid, was 
subsequently removed, I believe, to Coimbatore. 

Thus there is considerable force in the public criticism that has been appearing 
in the press here that in the matter of industrialization and particularly in the 
matter of establishment of public sector enterprises Kerala has been more or less 
neglected. 

We appear to have peculiar advantages for the establishment of an oil refinery 
in Kerala. The facilities that can be given for oil tankers in Cochin Port perhaps 
cannot be matched anywhere else in the country. The fact that the Cochin port is 
so well connected with the hinterland by Railway and a good road system makes 
it a natural choice of site from which refined oil can flow inland. We have no coal 
or lignite and while we have some hydro-electric potential, development of industries 
based on coal, is not possible in Kerala, with the availability of lignite in Neyveli 
our neighbouring State is now able to consider even the establishment of a steel 
plant. We shall have to do without such a plant for a long time, but if the oil 
refinery is established in Cochin we will to a certain extent be compensated by 
being able to develop a large number of by-product industries. 

20. Letter. File No. 17 (395)760-71 -PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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As I said in the beginning of this letter, we are working under the terms of the 
Industrial Policy resolution in the matter of development industries and one of the 
major objectives of the resolution is the removal of regional imbalances. I therefore 
hope that, in considering the location of the oil refinery proposed to be established 
in South India, the claims of Kerala, namely Cochin Port, would be given due 
consideration. 

With kind regards, 


Yours sincerely, 
Pattom A. Thanu Pillai 


1 3. A.M. D’Rozario to Subimal Dutt 21 

[Refer to item 373] 

Ministry of Scientific Research & Cultural Affairs 
The Association Villa Huegel, Essen, a Krupps Organisation, requested the 
Government of India for the loan of an Exhibition covering “5000 Years of Indian 
Art . The Association Villa Huegel envisaged that the exhibition would be shown 
in Villa Huegel and at the Kunsthaus Museum, Zurich. The Government of India 
agreed after receiving official guarantees from the German Government and the 
Government of Switzerland to assemble such an exhibition and send it to Germany 
and Switzerland. 

2. About 30 Museums in India loaned exhibits. The Lalit Kala Akademi was 
entrusted with the task of collecting and packing the art objects before they were 
handed over to the German authorities at Bombay. As many as 964 art objects 
were sent. It was originally envisaged that the objects would be returned by the 
autumn of 1960. 

3 . After the exhibition was shown at Essen, a number of other European 
countries showed interest in this exhibition and requested that the exhibition might 
be loaned to them. Such requests were received from countries in Western Europe 
as also from countries in Eastern Europe, Soviet Russia and U.S.A. 

4. Minister of S.R.&C.A. met the Prime Minister on 9.6.1959 and it was 
decided that the exhibition should travel beyond Zurich and possibly to Prague, 
Vienna, Rome, Paris, London and New York. The schedule of this exhibition 
beyond Zurich was suggested by the Foreign Secretary and intimated to this 
Ministry in June, 1959. 


21. Note, 24 May 1960. File No. 7 (33)-Eur (W)/59, MEA. 
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In July, 1959, the French Ambassador saw the Prime Minister and PM. 
agreed to the Ambassador’s suggestion to the showing of the exhibition in Paris 
immediately after Zurich. 

5. Thus, it was decided to extend the scope of the exhibition beyond Zurich 
and consequently the donor Museums were requested by the Lalit Kala Akademi 
to extend the period of loan up to the autumn of 1962. Ministry of E.A. also 
wrote to the Indian Ambassadors in the countries communicating to them the 
fact that the Indian exhibition would definitely be sent to Paris, Vienna and Rome 
and perhaps other countries. 

6. The countries of Western Europe viz. Germany, Switzerland, France, 
Austria and Italy, formed themselves into a Pool for organising the exhibition 
entitled “5000 Years of Art from India”. The terms and conditions were contained 
in a Memorandum submitted by the convener of the Pool, Dr. Hundhausen on the 
basis of discussions held in October at Essen when representatives of the countries 
mentioned above were present. After detailed examination in this Ministry and the 
Ministry of Law the E.A. Ministry agreed to the Memorandum and this agreement 
of the Government of India was communicated to Dr. Hundhausen and the other 
members of the West European Pool. 

The Government of India is thus committed to this exhibition in Zurich, 
Paris, Vienna and Rome as a unit. 

7. Of all the thirty Museums who loaned their objects for this exhibition, 
only the Indian Museum, Calcutta declined to give its permission for extension of 
the period of loan beyond West Germany. On the 18th March, 1960, PM. suggested 
to the Minister of S.R.&C.A. that if the Indian Museum did not wish to loan its 
objects for a further period, then they might be withdrawn from the exhibition 
after its termination at Paris. 22 Further discussion on the subject took place with 
Foreign Secretary and finally it was decided that this decision of the Government 
of India might be communicated to the members of the West European Pool. The 
Indian Embassies in France, Italy were also informed. 

In addition, the Cultural Attaches of Austria and Italy at New Delhi were 
called and told of the Government decision and requested to inform their respective 
Governments. It was also [...] objects by fresh objects from India, if they so 
desired. 

8. The Cable from Dr. Hundhausen is at flag ‘G’. It appears from the above 
cable that if the Government of India was now to insist on the withdrawal of the 
exhibits belonging to the Indian Museum, Calcutta, then the entire basis of the 
West European Pool would now fall through and this would amount to the 
Government of India’s withdrawing from a commitment. 

9. From the above, it is clear that while this Ministry should like to do 
everything to meet the wishes of the Indian Museum, it is faced with an extreme 

22. See SWJN/SS/58/item 169. 
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difficulty in regard to the commitment to the West European Pool. The Indian 
Museum had originally agreed to the loan of objects till the autumn of 1960. The 
exhibition will be in Austria and at loan during July and August, 1960, and in 
Rome during October, November and December, 1960. Thereafter, it would return 
to India in January /February 1961. Therefore, from the point of view of Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, the delay would be only of four months duration or so. 

10. I should like to be guided by Foreign Secretary in the above knotty 
problem. 

A.M. D Rozario 
Joint Secretary (C) 

14. Subimal Dutt to Nehru 23 

[Refer to item 6] 

Visit of the Indian official team to Peking for discussions with the 
Chinese officials in terms of the press communique issued on the conclusion 
of Premier Chou En-lai’s visit to India in April 1960. 

The Chinese Government have agreed to our official team reaching Peking about 
June 1 1 and to discussions taking place at the level of Counsellors — Directors of 
Divisions. It has now been arranged that our team will leave for Peking on June 
6. In consultation with our Ambassador Shri Parthasarathi, who is now in Delhi, 
and after reference to the Home Minister, it is proposed to designate Shri Jagat 
Mehta 24 as the Leader of our official team: The other members of the team will be 
Shri Gopal, 25 Shri Rao (Research Officer in the Historical Division), Shri T.R. 
Murti (formerly Research Officer in the Historical Division and now an officer in 
the NEFA cadre), Shri Paranjpe, a person knowing Ladakhi and Uighuri and a 
stenographer — in all 7. The party will have a large volume of photostat copies 
and other papers with them and these will be carried in strong boxes. The party 
is expected to reach Peking on June 11 and start talks on Monday, June 13. 

Detailed instructions have been drawn up for the guidance of the official 
team. Shri Jagat Mehta will lead the team but discussions on individual documents 
and historical evidence etc. will be carried on by Shri Gopal. We have told our 
team that they should first take up discussions of the Ladakh sector. It is not 
feasible to take the documents relating to the entire India China boundary at one 


23. Note, 27 May 1960. Subject File No. 42, S. Dutt Papers, NMML. 

24. Director, MEA. 

25. Sarvepalli Gopal, Director, Historical Division, MEA. 
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[CHINA CREATES FACTS ON THE GROUND] 
CHINESE ANTIQUE 



[Foreground: Chou En-lai; centre: Mao Tse-tung] 
(From The Times of India, 3 June 1960, p. 7) 


time to Peking and it is not necessary to do so either since the Chinese team will 
come to Delhi later. Our team should therefore tell the Chinese officials that they 
have brought only the documents relating to the Ladakh sector. It is too early to 
say what attitude the Chinese will take, but seeing that anti-Indian propaganda 
has been started in Peking, we can assume that the Chinese officials will be 
extremely difficult. I am not troubling the Prime Minister with the detailed brief. 
Our general instruction to our officials has been to show the utmost patience and 
not to break off talks, whatever the provocation or lack of cooperation from the 
other side. They will state our case firmly, clearly and, if necessary, repeatedly. 
They should not get themselves into a position in which they will be required to 
produce all our documents without the Chinese showing any will to reciprocate. 
I anticipate that the discussions will last at least three weeks. If the Chinese 
officials insist on discussing some other sector of the frontier in addition to the 
Ladakh sector, our team might discuss the middle sector also. Shri Gopalachari is 
our expert on this sector. If necessary, he can fly to Peking later. 

Our Ambassador in Peking will not take part in the discussions, but he will be 
available on the spot to give guidance to our team. For reasons which I have 
explained to the Prime Minister, it is not necessary for the Foreign Secretary to 
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go to Peking. At the best the talks will be factual and at expert level, and no 
questions of policy should arise. If, on the other hand, the Chinese officials 
approach the subject not in a reasonable mood but only to reiterate their own 
interpretations, without any regard to facts, our officials will, nevertheless, go 
through the process of discussion. They will, of course, keep us informed of the 
progress in the discussions and seek instruction on points of difficulty which 
cannot be resolved locally. 


15. Subimal Dutt to Nehru 26 

[Refer to item 1] 

India-China relations - U 2 plane incident and failure of the Summit Conference. 
Since the failure of the Summit Conference the Chinese have thrown away their 
mask and started a vehement anti-Indian propaganda. Disparaging references are 
being made to the Prime Minister and Indian policy in general. In fact, one has 
the impression that the Chinese are extremely happy at the failure of the Summit 
Conference, hoping thereby that the temporary difference in outlook and policy, 
which arose between the Soviet Union and China, has now been resolved and the 
two mighty countries will come closer together. India’s fault in the Chinese eyes 
is that our leaders and our press have not condemned the U 2 plane intrusion 
unreservedly. “Nehru pretends to be just” is a typical comment. “These people 
(who confuse United States aggression with Soviet rebuff to aggression) no 
matter what capacity they hold and no matter what signboard they put up, cannot 
cover up their true colours as servants to imperialists headed by the United States. 
From this anti-Soviet chorus, peoples of world will come to see more clearly 
those hypocrites who pretend to be impartial and are in fact our and out lackeys 
of imperialism . The old expression “running dogs of imperialism” has been 
resuscitated in the Chinese press. 

Summaries of the Chinese press comments are placed below. 

2. In a telegram dated May 25 our Agent in Gyantse reports that a junior 
Chinese officer addressed a public meeting in Gyantse. After referring to the 
sabotage of the Summit Conference by the Americans and the collusion between 
America, Chiang Kai Shek, South Korea and Japan, the Chinese officer stated as 
follows: 

There is another power trying to negotiate with us though we are not keen 
on negotiations. By the end of June or beginning of July this power will also 
join America. We are not afraid of this and none of you should fear them. We 
shall soon take to liberate Formosa.” 

Which power the Chinese have in mind is not difficult to guess. 

26. Note, 27 May 1960. 
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June I960 28 

Dear Mr. Nehru, 

Not long ago I was talking with my good friend Cass Canfield, head of Harper & 
Brothers, the New York publishers, and President of the Planned Parenthood 
Federation of America, about the world population problem and the importance 
of widespread birth-control in dealing with this crisis. 

We agreed that while there is almost no quarrel among scientific and other 
intellectual leaders about this, their convictions are having little impact on public 
thinking or public policy, mainly because their views are not generally known and 
have not been presented in any organised way. So we are attempting to do 
something about the situation, since we feel that this challenge to man’s future 
must not be allowed to go by default. 

This letter is being sent to a number of distinguished men and women including 
Nobel Prize winners. We are confident that most of them will consent to sign the 
enclosed statement, and that its circulation with signatures will be invaluable in 
furthering the idea of sound population policies. 

Accordingly, we hope you will sign and return the statement, adding any 
comments of your own on the reverse side of the sheet. You will agree, I think, 
that the time has come for men of ideas to stand up and be counted on the 
profoundly serious and urgent problem of population control. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sd/- Sir Julian Huxley 

PS. - In order that the statement may continue to circulate and carry maximum 
weight, we hope you will obtain another signature and comments from among 
your colleagues and associates. We enclose an extra copy of the statement for 
this purpose. 

I very much take that you will let us have your name in support of Cass 
Canfield’s excellent scheme - it will carry a great deal of weight with so many 
important people. 


27. Letter. File No. 28 (50)/58-60-PMS, Vol. EL 

28. Exact date not mentioned in source. 
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17. Sampurnanand to Nehru 29 

[Refer to items 501 and 502] 

Brookhill House, Naini Tal, 
1/2 June 1960 

Subject: Scheme for more intensive administration and accelerated 
development of border areas. 

My dear Jawaharlalji, 

You would recollect that early this year when it was decided to speed up the 
development of the areas which border Tibet, it was envisaged that the entire 
additional cost would be met by the Government of India and the State Government 
would ensure that it maintained the current level of investment in these areas. 

In accordance with the above decisions three new districts of Uttar Kashi, 
Chamoli and Pithoragarh were created on the 24th February, 1960, and the key 
administrative staff as agreed to by the Government of India has been posted. Ad 
hoc arrangements are being made for providing residential and office 
accommodation. Development schemes, particularly suited for these areas were 
drafted and sent to the Government of India on the 17th March, 1960. The 
working season in the hills is extremely short and preparatory work was initiated 
simultaneously to ensure that the schemes made substantial headway, as soon as 
formal sanction was available from the Government of India. 

We have now been informed that the Government of India would be prepared 
to finance on a 100% basis only the key officers, their personal staff and the cost 
of construction or procurement of residential and office accommodation 
immediately necessary for the officers to be posted to the new districts. It has 
been laid down that roads of economic importance will be admissible to only 
75% assistance, while the expenditure, on approved development projects, 
administrative staff and even food subsidies will be given only 50% assistance. 

It is further laid down that the pattern of assistance will come into force 
from the current financial year 1960-61. 

Having created the three new districts and posted the district level officers, 
we could not withhold the posting of the minimum supporting office staff and 
the necessary survey for development schemes to be implemented in the immediate 
future. Considerable hopes have been raised in the minds of the local people and 
some sanctions have to issue immediately. We, therefore, had to agree to the 
pattern of assistance offered by the Government of India, under protest, to serve 
as a working basis. The tempo of the schemes and the extent of the development 
work to be undertaken has, however, been considerably curtailed and the original 
proposals for a sum of Rs. 4.51 crores (apart from Rs. 3 crores for strategic 
roads) to be spent in these three districts in the year 1960-61 have been reduced 

29. Letter. File No. 20/4/60-K, MHA. 
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to a sum of Rs. 1.02 crores in consultation with the Ministry of Home Affairs — 
involving a Central assistance of the order of Rs. 66.5 lacs and a State share of 
Rs. 35.5 lacs 

The entire State resources in the current financial year had been pledged to 
the State Plan before the present scheme was discussed. I need not tell you that 
there is practically no flexibility in a State budget. In this respect, the Government 
of India stands in an entirely different position. I do not see how it will be possible 
to find extra money for the development of the new districts unless the 
Government of India shoulders this responsibility entirely. 

If, after further consideration, it is decided that the State must make some 
contribution I would strongly urge that this pattern should come into operation 
from the next year, the first year of the Third Plan and that the Government of 
India’s contribution on schemes at present qualifying only for 50% should be 
raised to 75%. 

The pattern of assistance now prescribed has created particular difficulty in 
the matter of road construction. It has been laid down that the Government of 
India will meet the entire cost of construction for strategic roads, but the 
administrative charges which work out to at least 16% on the existing hill roads 
have been curtailed to IVi % for the new roads of strategic importance to be 
constructed in considerably more difficult terrain and according to a much more 
stiff time-schedule. It is felt that this decision would considerably weaken the 
benefits of a streamlined administration and expeditious implementation of the 
road plan, as well as entail a lot of accounting procedure and difficulty, which 
may hold up progress. 

I would, therefore, earnestly request that (i) the entire cost of the Special 
Development Schemes in 1960-61 be met by the Government of India, (ii) the 
pattern of assistance as evolved should apply with effect from the next financial 
year with the amendment that the Central assistance on the schemes getting only 
50% assistance should be raised to 75% and (iii) the administrative charges on 
the hill roads should be allowed @ 16% instead of only IVi %. I may add that it 
will be possible for us to restrict the total expenditure within such overall limits as 
you may consider reasonable and the development programme will be undertaken 
only under such broad heads as are considered essential and of immediate 
importance for improving the living conditions of the people of this area in 
consultation with the Ministry of Home Affairs. The Government of India should 
indicate the broad outline and leave the details to us so that speedy and effective 
implementation may be ensured. 

With regards. 


Yours sincerely, 
Sampumanand 
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18. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit to Nehru 30 

[Refer to item 445] 

[London] 
2 June 1960 

[Bhai dear,] 

Your letter posted on the 28th May from Damascus reached me on the 31st 
morning. 31 1 am glad you were able to visit Baalbek and Palmyra even though the 
heat must have been tiring for you. I am also glad you were able to see old Faras 
Bey. Your letter brought back many memories of my earlier days in the U.N. 
when Faras Bey was known as the lion not only for his picturesque appearance 
and great head of white hair, but also because of the determined way he fought 
those who opposed him. I also paid him a visit when I was in Damascus and he 
was already quite feeble at that time. 

I am sorry you went to Turkey. I had done my best to persuade NR 3 " to 
abandon the visit but the Indian Civil Service is so rigid. I think part of the bull- 
dog tenacity of the British was passed on to them while in training and there is no 
flexibility even in the best. However, it is good that the coup did not take place 
while you were there. I do not want to make any comment on our Ambassador’s 
political capacity because it would probably lead to my own resignation from the 
Foreign Service! Enough that we have all escaped by the skin of our teeth. 

I cannot tell you with what great relief I passed on the President’s invitation 
to the Queen yesterday. These last few days the Palace had been telephoning me 
regularly every morning and I finally reached a point when I had to appeal to the 
Prime Minister. He was very much amused and said that he had never seen any 
one quite so excited as the Queen at the prospect of a visit to India and that she 
was also terribly nervous that some last minute hitch might come in the way of 
an invitation being extended. The terms in which she has responded to the invitation 
show her keen anxiety to visit us. I can see now most of my time here will be 
spent in discussing arrangements. I understand scores of people want to accompany 
her and every one is trying to find some excuse for doing so. The announcement 
will be made tomorrow. 

Rita 33 arrives on Sunday and I will fix the date of my leave to fit in with her 
plans. As she is coming with the children, I think, they should have a month here. 


30. Letter. Subject File No. 62, Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit Papers (First Instalment), NMML. 

31. Nehru’s letter has not been traced. 

32. N.R. Pillai. 

33. Rita Dar, Mrs Pandit’s daughter. 
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I had not heard anything about Avtars 34 transfer. I entirely agree with you that 
quick transfers are wrong in principle and sometimes unfair to the officer 
concerned. This is why I was so upset when Ashok 35 was transferred from 
Vienna within two years just at a time when he was beginning to do some good 
work. I discovered later, as I had suspected, that it was an engineered move and 
I should not be surprised if the present transfer is in the same category. You 
cannot be expected to know everything that goes on and I can assure you plenty 
happens that is undesirable and even sad. One day— if I live long enough, I shall 
write a book about how Ministries function! 

All the days you were here there were scarcely any flowers in the garden. A 
few days after your departure the first rose came out and since then our roses 
have been getting bigger and bigger and I feel so unhappy that they could not 
have been out while you were here. The weather has been just perfect and already 
parts of England are facing a drought. 

Betti 36 left on the 22nd May and I have no news of her except that she is still 
somewhere on the Continent. There was also a vague reference of going to 
United States but I do not know if this will materialise. Harsha 37 has gone back to 
Cambridge. 

I suppose you have plunged yourself into work. I hear it is very hot so I do 
hope you will take reasonable care of yourself. 

I was sorry to miss Indi 38 on her return journey but, unfortunately, I had to 
go to Portsmouth to visit our ship INS Talwar which is being reconditioned. I 
hope she enjoyed her visit to United States. 

With much love, 

[Nan] 


34. Avtar Krishna Dar, Rita’s husband, was appointed Counsellor in the Embassy of India, 
Cairo, in February 1959. 

35. Ashok Nanalal Mehta, husband of Mrs Pandit’s daughter Chandralekha; First Secretary/ 
Charge d’ Affaires, Vienna, July 1957-June 1959, was transferred to the High Commission 
of India to Pakistan, Karachi, as First Secretary. 

36. Krishna Hutheesing, Nehru’s younger sister. 

37 Krishna Hutheesing’s son. 

38. Indira Gandhi. 
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1 9. Summary for the Cabinet 39 

[Refer to item 327] 

Ministry of Food and Agriculture (Department of Agriculture) 

Note for the Cabinet 

Subject: Agricultural Census, 1960 

1 . A proposal for India’s participation in the World Agricultural Census sponsored 
by the Food & Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations, with the object of 
obtaining as far as possible comprehensive information on the structure of 
agriculture in the different countries of the world, was received by the Government 
of India in January, 1958. It is proposed to cooperate with the F.A.O. in undertaking 
the Census in India in 1961-62 (with 1960-61 as the reference period) with a 
view to utilising the opportunity for placing the agricultural statistics of the country 
on a firm footing, as a permanent measure, by planning the various enquiries in 
such a way as to provide, in a comprehensive manner, all the data that would be 
required for formulation and execution of plans at the block level for agricultural 
development in the Third and subsequent plans. 

2. According to the proposals received from the F.A.O. the World Census 
of Agriculture envisages, in principle, the collection of agricultural information 
for all individual operational holdings by direct enumeration. The F.A.O. have 
further stated that the method of collecting the data in any country should depend 
upon the use to which the Census data are intended to be put. If the data are 
needed for small administrative units which form the basis for regional planning 
or for obtaining supplementary information for placing the country’s agricultural 
statistics on a sound footing, a complete enumeration of all holdings will be 
unavoidable. This has been stressed by the Director, Statistics Division, F.A.O., 
who has observed "... nothing short of a comprehensive Census of farms in line 
with the F.A.O. World Census of Agriculture would appear to meet the needs of 
planning. Indeed the scope of the Agricultural Census should be more ambitious 
at places than the F.A.O. programme in order that the data so collected may serve 
adequately the purpose of planning and, at the same time, serve as bench mark 
for current evaluation of the progress of the plan.” Due mainly to lack of sufficiently 
detailed data, planning in agriculture in the country has hitherto been on an area 
basis and that too for relatively larger administrative units. Emphasis is now being 
placed on district and block programmes, the Third Five Year Plan envisaging 
“detailed programmes, and targets” for districts and blocks. Data should therefore 
be available at the level of these administrative units. 

39. Note by K.R. Damle, Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 3 June 1960. File No. 4/7/CF/ 
60, Vol. I, Cabinet Secretariat. 
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3. It may be mentioned that when similar proposals for India’s participation 
in World Census of Agriculture in 1950 were considered, although the Technical 
Committee on Coordination of Agricultural Statistics recommended the conduct 
of the Census on Complete Enumeration basis, only a sample survey was organised 
by the National Sample Survey in 1954-55 and the data were furnished to the 
F.A.O. in 1958. The data were not found to be of much use, to the Central or 
State Governments, since they furnished information only for all-India and groups 
of States. 

4. In view of the growing need for data on size and structure of holdings 
and other related items like land utilisation, cropping patterns, number of livestock, 
the number and types of agricultural implements, etc., for formulation and execution 
of plans for agricultural development, the Ministry of Food and Agriculture is of 
the view that the data on the following minimum list of items should be collected 
for individual operational holdings by complete enumeration through the existing 
agencies available with the State Governments to provide the necessary information 
not only for the State but also at lower levels where it is primarily required, viz., 
regions of a State, district, blocks and even individual villages. 

i) Number and size of operational holdings; 

ii) Number and area of holdings by tenancy and size of holdings; 

iii) Area irrigated and un-irrigated; 

iv) Area under crops 

v) Land utilisation; 

vi) Number of livestock; and 

vii) Number of agricultural implements. 

The Census will thus provide the essential data on distribution of holdings by 
actual sizes of cultivation which is of great value in planning and promoting 
improved agricultural practices, cropping pattern and other agricultural 
development programmes. The data would also serve as a bench mark for current 
agricultural statistics which could be put on a sound footing by periodic census 
which would thus serve the important purpose of evaluating the progress made 
by our agriculture under planning. We are having the Population Census in 1961. 
We are also having the Livestock Census in the same year. Both are on a complete 
enumeration basis. The Agricultural Census on a complete enumeration basis 
which would provide information on the structure of agriculture, would thus 
supplement the information obtained through the Population Census and the 
Livestock Census. 

5. Preliminary work in connection with the 1960 Census has already been 
initiated by the Ministry of Food & Agriculture in consultation with the Planning 
Commission, Ministry of Community Development & Cooperation, Central 
Statistical Organisation, Directorate of National Sample Survey, Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research and the State Governments. The item coverage and the 
concepts and definitions to be adopted have been finalised. 
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6. In a major part of the country the basic data on agriculture are at present 
collected on a complete enumeration basis by a census of the plots through the 
village patwaris or talatis, who are local officials responsible for the collection of 
land revenue and administration in the villages. They have cadastral maps showing 
the boundaries of the different fields in the villages under their charge and maintain 
records for each field showing the details regarding area, ownership, use of land, 
cropping etc. The entire system of collection of agricultural statistics is at present 
integrated with the administrative and revenue machinery of the country and has 
stood the test of time. Most of the information desired to be collected in the 
Agricultural Census is at present available in the land records maintained by the 
patwaris, but this information is according to fields or survey numbers and is not 
tabulated according to size of operational holdings. Thus the main additional work 
involved will be recasting the required information according to operational 
holdings. Collecting certain additional items of information such as livestock, 
implements, etc. by oral enquiry is also going to be normally done as part of the 
quinquennial livestock census due in 1961. 

7 . The States were consulted about the need and mode of carrying out the 
proposed agricultural census. A summary of the replies received from them is 
given in Annexure I. All the States where land records are maintained regularly 
have emphasised the need for the conduct of the Census on a complete enumeration 
basis through the existing revenue agencies as providing the only firm basis for 
detailed plans for agricultural development, their implementation and assessment. 
It is therefore proposed to organise the Census on a complete enumeration basis 
in areas possessing land records i.e. in all the States except the Eastern States of 
Assam, West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Manipur and Tripura. For the Eastern 
States the possibility of collecting the required data through sampling by utilising 
the agency of the National Sample Survey is being examined separately. 

8. At the Centre, a Census Commissioner will be in charge of the Census. 
He will be responsible for over-all coordination at the all-India level to ensure 
uniformity and smooth conduct of the Census and uniform and timely tabulation 
of the results. The results of the Census will be made available within two years 
of the completion of the field work. The total cost of the Census, based on the 
replies received from the States, is estimated at about Rs. one crore. Necessary 
provision has been made in the draft proposals for the Third Five Year Plan for 
the purpose. The outlines of the scheme for Agricultural Census may be seen in 
Annexure II. 

9. Before the State Governments are asked to go ahead with the conduct of 
the Census, approval of the Cabinet is solicited to the proposal for undertaking 
the Agricultural Census in 1961-62 on a complete enumeration basis in all States 
and Union Territories except Assam, Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal and Manipur and 
Tripura through the agency of the State Governments who are primarily responsible 
for the conduct of the Census and will be the main users of the data to be collected. 
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10. This note has been approved by the Minister of Food and Agriculture. It 
has been seen by the Planning Commission, Ministry of Finance (Department of 
Expenditure) and the Cabinet Secretariat. While the Planning Commission, Cabinet 
Secretariat and Ministry of Finance recognise the need for detailed information 
for purposes of physical planning and assessment at block or village level, it has 
been suggested that for meeting the requirements of the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation of the United Nations the information which would be collected by 
the National Sample Survey in the course of its normal rounds would suffice. It 
has further been suggested that it is desirable to improve the system of village 
records. As a first step, the Planning Commission have suggested that a Study 
Group should be set up to consider the types of information required for purposes 
of area planning at the village, block and district levels. 

11. In the view of the Ministry of Food & Agriculture, the approach to the 
Census should be guided primarily by the requirements of data for the formulation 
and execution of plans for agricultural development at the district, block and 
village levels. If the opportunity provided by the F.A.O. Agricultural Census is 
availed of now, we will not only be able to meet our requirements of data for 
agricultural planning and for assessing the progress made but will also be able to 
effect lasting improvements in the systems of collection of agricultural statistics 
through the village revenue agency. Regarding the suggestion of Planning 
Commission for the setting up of a Study Group, it may be mentioned that a 
Working Party consisting of the representatives of the Planning Commission, 
Ministry of Community Development and Cooperation, Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture and the Directorate of National Sample Survey has already gone into 
the item coverage of the Census after taking into account the needs of the data 
for planning etc. This question has also been considered at several inter- 
departmental meetings. A Sub-Committee on Concepts and Definitions for the 
Census has also given its recommendations. A Sub-Committee set up earlier by 
the C.S.O. has also examined the items of agricultural statistics needed at the 
block level. As already stated in para 7 above, the views of the State Governments 
regarding the desirability and feasibility of conducting the Census on a complete 
enumeration basis have already been obtained and all the States with land records 
system are in favour of the present proposal. Even States like West Bengal and 
Assam with no land records system are in favour of a Census by complete 
enumeration. Broad agreement on the items of information to be included in the 
Census has also been reached as mentioned above as a result of detailed 
examination of the proposals by Working Groups representing the Central 
Organisations concerned and the States. After the decision regarding the conduct 
of the Census on a complete enumeration basis in all States except the Eastern 
States of Assam, Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal, Manipur and Tripura, where it will 
be conducted on a sampling basis, has been taken the Ministry of Food & 
Agriculture will consider the setting up of a small guiding committee to ensure 
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that the Census will provide the detailed information required for planning and 
execution of programmes of agricultural development for Community Development 
Blocks. 


20. Subimal Dutt to Nehru 40 

[Refer to item 373] 

Prime Minister may kindly see the summary below (flag A) regarding the return 
of the objects of art borrowed from the Indian Museum, Calcutta, for the exhibition 
entitled “Five Thousand- Years of Art from India” which is now in Europe. 41 The 
summary explains the facts clearly. It is unfortunate that before the Government 
of India entered upon an arrangement with the West European Pool (consisting 
of West Germany, Switzerland, France, Austria and Italy), the formal consent of 
the Indian Museum had not been taken. The present position, however, is that 
this Pool forwarded certain terms in a formal memorandum, which was accepted 
by the Government of India. 

2. In accordance, however, with the Prime Minister’s direction that the 
objects of art belonging to the Indian Museum should be returned to the Museum 
immediately on the conclusion of the exhibition at Paris, a communication to that 
effect was sent to the Pool members. They have now declined to accept this 
direction from the Government of India (flag P.). Of course, if we insist on 
getting our objects back the Pool countries are bound to return them. What is 
important, however, is that all the objects have been insured very heavily and if 
the Government of India now go back on the arrangement which they had earlier 
accepted, the foreign countries concerned will be relieved of their responsibility 
in regard to insurance cover. Since we cannot take any risk with the safety of 
these valuable objects, we shall have to insure them ourselves and take the fullest 
responsibility for their return. This would mean very heavy expense, of the order 
of several lakhs. 

3. The foreign countries concerned are not entirely unreasonable in declining 
to continue the exhibition without the pieces belonging to the Indian Museum. 
These number 47 out of a total of 964 items, but they are the most important 
ones and if they were to be excluded, the exhibition would cease to justify its 
description as “Five Thousand Years of Art from India”. 

4. On the one hand, therefore, there is the commitment to Shrimati Ranu 
Mookeijee, Chairman of the Trustees of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, that the 
pieces belonging to the Indian Museum will be returned on the conclusion of the 


40. Note, 4 June 1960. File No. 7 (33)-Eur (W)/59, MEA. 

41. See Appendix 13. 
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exhibition in Paris. On the other hand there is the Government of India’s formal 
commitment to a number of foreign countries; and, apart from the embarrassment 
resulting from our withdrawal from a formally concluded agreement. Government 
will have to incur heavy expenditure. The decisions to hold the exhibition in 
various countries were taken at the highest level. In fact apart from Vienna and 
Rome, there were strong requests at Government level from Belgrade, Prague, 
Warsaw and Moscow and these have been discussed from time to time. The 
question of sending the exhibition to USA and UK has also been discussed. Of 
course, there is no question of sending the exhibition to these countries now. 

5 . In all the circumstances, PM might consider whether the exhibition should 
not travel to Vienna, where preliminary arrangements are already in progress, and 
Rome in accordance with the formal arrangements concluded with the West 
European Pool, and the position explained again to Shrimati Mookeijee. In this 
context I place below a letter from the Minister of Scientific Research and Cultural 
Affairs (flag B) and a telegram (flag G) from Prof. Hundhausen who, as PM 
knows, was the principal organiser of the exhibition at Essen. 

21 . Subimal Dutt to M.C. Chagla 42 

[Refer to item 357] 

[New Delhi] 
8 June 1960 

My dear Chagla, 

Please refer to your letter No. 26- A/60 of February 8 to N.R. Pillai, enclosing a 
letter from the Secretary of the Foster Parents’ Plan Inc. 43 

I have shown your letter to the Prime Minister. He feels that it would not be 
right for children in India to accept these small gifts from foreigners. The amount 
involved is relatively small and somehow or other the idea of the recipients writing 
letters of thanks to their foster parents for the money received by them does not 
appeal to me. We shall also not be able to give the facilities which the organization 
would like to have in India in return for our acceptance of their plan. We suggest, 
therefore, that you should thank the organization, but explain to them our inability 
to agree to their proposal. 

Yours sincerely, 
Dutt 

42. Letter. Subject File No. 60, Subimal Dutt Papers, NMML. 

43. Now known as Plan International, it was founded in 1937 as “Foster Parents Plan for 
Children in Spain” to provide help to children affected by the Spanish Civil War; during 
1940s the organization extended its programme to Europe and later to less developed 
countries. Its activities in India began in 1979 as a non-governmental organization. Plan 
India. 
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22. S.M Shrinagesh to Nehru 44 

[Refer to item 91] 

I am sure that you have heard of the recent disturbances in the plains of Assam 
by Naga hostiles which have led to a temporary dislocation of goods and passenger 
trains in the affected area from Lumding to Jaojan, a distance of 60 miles. On 
two occasions hostiles attacked goods trains, killing one fireman and wounding 
five others. On both occasions, vigorous action was and is being taken by the 
Army, to clear the area of Naga hostiles and bring conditions back to normal. The 
attack on the railway line is in no way a pattern of planned operations. Our Army 
in the NHTA have located and attacked a number of camps which has led to an 
immediate reaction. Sporadic raids by hostiles who have escaped from these 
camps in different directions have increased throughout the area and may continue 
while the Army maintains to press the hostiles in the NHTA. Yesterday, I held a 
conference in Shillong at which the General Manager of the North East Frontier 
Railway was present. I learnt from him that the morale of the Railway staff is 
low and also certain Union leaders are taking advantage of the situation to stop 
them from operating. Matters relating to the alleged grievances of the staff are, I 
understand, being investigated by Mr. Shah Nawaz Khan who is now at Gauhati. 
In the meanwhile, the Army has promised the Railway a military escort for every 
train. 

2. I have given this matter a great deal of thought and I feel that four 
important things are necessary to be done:- 

(a) The Army must have a proper HQs in the plains of Assam. At present a 
Colonel is in charge of the plains sector and operates at Diphu in the Mikir 
Hills with a skeleton staff, and no transport or communication facilities of his 
own. A Brigade HQs is located at Shillong. I suggest that this HQs or any 
other HQs, which the Chief of the Army Staff thinks suitable, should move 
down to the plains of Assam at once, and another HQs is raised at Shillong by 
the Army, for operational purposes. 

(b) Based on a review of the security precautions necessary and the troops 
available in the area, one additional Police Battalion (preferably CRP) be made 
available for protecting the vulnerable railway line. Alternatively, a battalion 
of infantry should be posted to the sector to reinforce the existing strength to 
ensure that the intensified patrolling of the track and surrounding area to 
keep it clear of the hostiles which is considered necessary, may be in fact 
done. For this, the present strength of police plus troops in the sector is 
inadequate. 


44. Letter, Shillong, 8 June 1960. 
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(c) Even with the best of security measures, one cannot ensure complete 
immunity against stray or sneak attacks. Today, we are completely dependent 
on the goodwill of the Railway Operating personnel to run the trains and they 
seem to be rather unstable and subjected to outside influences. The security 
measures taken are fully known to them and they will be running no greater 
risks than they have been running all these years. Still, they are reluctant to 
work in the section. To ensure continuous operation of the railway service in 
this vitally important area, it is necessary to have a body of men who will not 
flinch from danger, if necessary. It is therefore suggested that a unit of the 
Territorial Army of Railway Operating personnel, may be embodied and posted 
to Assam at the earliest. I am given to understand that the Railway Ministry 
has already taken the matter up and this may be given the top priority which 
it deserves. The civil supplies situation in Assam is deteriorating very fast and 
I need not give details about the dislocation which we may have to face in the 
next few days if the railway running is not resumed. 

(d) I find that inspite of disturbed conditions existing, the Chief Commissioner, 
Manipur, has not declared his area disturbed, so our Army or Police for want 
of legal cover, cannot operate against the hostiles in Manipur. The Chief 
Commissioner should now be asked to declare parts of Manipur disturbed 
and place at the disposal of the Army, a quantum of Police and Assam Rifles 
that are now at his disposal for restoring law and order in the disturbed areas. 
I am sending a copy of this letter to the Home Minister. 


23. K.P.S. Menon to Nehru 45 

[Refer to items 188 and 191] 

With great diffidence I must comment on composition of party accompanying 
President. It consists predominantly of personal staff — vide Baig’s letter No. 8 
(14) PT 160 June 2nd. Fear this will not create good impression here. Suggest 
personal staff be reduced so as to make party look less regal and more business 
like. At the same time party may be given some weight by including a few eminent 
figures from among our less dogmatic economists scientists planners and 
administrators. Such men will benefit by their visit. 

2. True Russians go about in swarms but austerity and informality of your 
own tours are greatly appreciated here. Am sure our President’s simple and homely 
dignity will also make appeal. 


45. Telegram, Moscow, 9 June 1960. 
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24. Asoke K. Sen to Nehru 46 

[Refer to item 157] 

In my absence Hajamavis recorded the evidence of six witnesses. Their evidences 
are in file flagged B’ . The note made by our Ministry on the evidence is in the file 
flagged ‘A’. I have gone through all the documents, the evidence and the exhibits 
and I am constrained to find that the statement of facts submitted to you by the 
Punjab Government on which my previous opinion was based, does not appear 
to be substantiated. It appears that the statement of facts are coloured and not 
impartial. Portions of documents were referred to which were against Shri 
Rarewala whereas the other portions of the same documents were omitted which 
were very much in favour of Shri Rarewala. I will give a few instances. 

(a) In para 3, p. 3 of the Statement of Facts, the report of Shri Jaswant 
Singh is mentioned. It is stated that according to him on account of percolation 
of canal water the surrounding area of the tubewell in question had become 
waterlogged and was no longer under cultivation and that reclamation of that 
area would have to be undertaken before the tubewell could be utilised properly. 
In flag ‘C\ you will find all the exhibits including this letter in question at p. 
5. That letter specifically states at p. 7 that the Kotla branch tubewells cannot 
irrigate more than 2,000 acres and that there was still an area of 1,100 acres 
left which required irrigation by tubewells and that the tubewell in question 
would make up this deficiency. Immediately after what is quoted this letter 
states that there is no canal irrigation in this area and that the cultivators, 
therefore, depend wholly either on well irrigation or on tubewell irrigation 
and that a very keen demand for tubewell irrigation was expected. It also 
states that the tubewell in question would be helpful to cope with the increased 
demand. 

(b) In para 5 of the statement of facts the letter dated the 16th January, 
1958, written by the Superintending Engineer is referred to. The most 
important portions of that letter were omitted, namely, the points mentioned 
in p. 2 of that letter at p. 17 of the file — especially the facts that the cultivators 
of two villages were willing to accept tubewell water rate and that the tubewell 
in question was situated at a higher level and could command the whole area 
lying to the west of it as also the area lying uncommanded by the Malaud 
Disty. 

2. From the evidence and the documents produced it is impossible to hold 
that Shri Rarewala manoeuvred to have the tubewell in question acquired by the 
Govt of Punjab and that the tubewell was otherwise useless for him. It is, however, 
in evidence that Mrs. Rarewala had requested the Chief Engineer to expedite the 

46. Letter, 10 June 1960. 
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matter. This by itself cannot be held against Shri Rarewala, though as a matter of 
propriety Mrs. Rarewala should not have made any representation concerning a 
tubewell belonging to her husband to an officer under him, whether it was for 
expedition or otherwise. This certainly was wrong but I find that his matter had 
been prolonged for a long time and the officers concerned far from being careless 
had exercised utmost scrutiny in the matter. The correspondence and the 
documents, exhibited, prove this. From the initiation of the proposal up to the 
acquisition of the tubewell in question all sorts of enquiries were made. I am 
inclined to believe that the officers concerned were extra careful as they knew 
that the tubewell belonged to Shri Rarewala. 

3. It is also difficult to hold on the evidence that the price of the tubewell 
was fixed at an unreasonable figure. In view of the controversy raised over this 
petty matter, I would suggest that the tubewell in question, the structures and the 
land acquired be valued again by a competent engineer or surveyor not in the 
employ of the Punjab Government. Whatever price is fixed by him should be 
accepted. If it is below the price paid to Shri Rarewala it should be accepted by 
Shri Rarewala and he should refund the excess, if any. If, however, his report is 
in favour of Shri Rarewala it would be an end of the matter. 

This necessarily means that my previous opinion stands modified as the basis 
on which it was given appears to have been badly shaken. I would, therefore, 
suggest that no further action be taken against Shri Rarewala excepting to have 
the tubewell in question valued as I have stated above. 


25. Pham Van Dong to Nehru 47 

[Refer to item 485] 


Hanoi, 
10 June 1960 

Your Excellency, 

I wish to thank Your Excellency for your letter dated May 20, I960. 48 

I deem it necessary to re-state to Your Excellency the views of the Government 
of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam on the strengthening of the U.S. military 
mission called “MAAG” 

As Your Excellency is already aware, this U.S. military organization called 
“MAAG” was previously set up with a view to intervening in the French aggressive 
war in our country. Therefore, as the French Expeditionary Corps had to, the 
military mission “MAAG” should have withdrawn from our country. In maintaining 


47. Letter. Translation in File No. 1700 (19)-SD/60, MEA. 

48. Nehru’s letter has not been traced. 
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the military mission “MAAG” after the restoration of peace, the United States 
have infringed the principles of independence and sovereignty of Vietnam and 
acted counter to the interests of a lasting peace in Vietnam and in Indo-china; 
these constitute obvious violations of the Geneva Agreements. 

Moreover, the military mission “MAAG” has been considerably strengthened 
both in size and in organization: in fact, it has become a U.S. High Command, a 
U.S. General Staff in South Vietnam with the purpose of actively carrying out 
U.S. military schemes to turn South Vietnam into a military base to prepare for a 
new war. 

Coming after continuous violations of the Geneva Agreements over the last 
six years, this is a new act of sabotage extremely dangerous to these Agreements. 
The Government of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and the people of Vietnam 
deem it necessary to resolutely struggle against those serious violations for the 
maintenance of peace. 

The Vietnamese people as well as world public opinion are highly surprised 
to learn that the International Commission has adopted through a majority vote a 
decision approving the agreement between the U.S. Government and the South 
Vietnam Administration to increase U.S. military personnel in South Vietnam under 
the pretext of replacing French military personnel. 

The International Commission’s decision constitutes a violation of most 
fundamental provisions of the Geneva Agreements. 

Out of our abidance by the Geneva Agreements and our wish for good 
cooperation with the International Commission, we deem it necessary to oppose 
any acts which are detrimental to the Geneva Agreements and create a danger of 
war. 

The International Commission’s decision approving the strengthening of the 
U.S. military mission called “MAAG” is a direct and serious threat to peace in 
Vietnam, Indo-china and South-East Asia. In the interests of the implementation 
of the Geneva Agreements and of peace, I request Your Excellency and the 
Government of India to make use of your prestige and, through the Indian 
Delegation, to see to it that the International Commission holds off the 
implementation of its decision and reconsiders it. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your Excellency the assurances 
of my high consideration. 


Pham Van Dong 

Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
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26. Asoka Mehta to Nehru 49 

[Refer to item 499] 


Praja Socialist Party 
Central Office 
18, Windsor Place, 
New Delhi- 1 
11 June 1960 


Dear Panditji, 

Last April I had attended a meeting of the Bureau and the Council of the Socialist 
International at Haifa. I was specially invited because the International was anxious 
to discuss problems of Asia and Africa. Hugh Gaitskell, Erich Ollenhauer, Guy 
Mollet and a number of other Socialists from Europe had come there. As a result 
of our discussions it was tentatively agreed that we hold a seminar in India some 
time at the end of the year to discuss ideological problems of socialism in developed 
as well as in developing countries. The Socialist International will be represented 
by 15 younger members from the different countries of Europe. Some of them 
will be members of Parliament and the others will be those engaged in party 
organisation. They propose to spend two to three months in India to familiarise 
themselves with the problems of the developing world and also to build close 
contacts with younger Socialists here. 

The participants will be selected and sent out to India by the Socialist Parties 
under the general approval of the Socialist International. I am anxious to have 
your general approval to this project so that I may proceed with our plans and 
later on may not have any difficulties in obtaining visas etc. for the participants to 
visit India and spend a couple of months going round the country studying our 
problems and meeting Socialists and other people in the country. 


Yours sincerely, 
Asoka Mehta 


49. Letter. File No. 30 (16)-UN 1/60, MEA. 
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27. D.P. Mishra to Nehru 50 

[Refer to item 86] 


Gour-Bhawan, 
Civil Lines, 
Saugor, (M.R) 
13 June 1960 

My dear Panditji, 

All these years I have been busy doing my little bit to build up the University of 
Saugar. You had laid the Foundation Stone of the first building and it has been my 
keen desire to build up every thing necessary and then to invite you to perform 
the Opening Ceremony. Unfortunately, funds can be had only from year to year 
and this slows down the work of construction. On the academic side also I have 
been able to do something, but much more remains to be done. We have some 
new departments such as Criminology, Indo-Iranian Studies, Yogic Studies and 
Philology and Linguistics. Arrangements are being made to start courses in the 
Philosophy of History and Applied Geography. Like Criminology these two also 
will be unique as these subjects are not being taught in any of our Universities. 

The work in the university interests me and all these years it has occupied the 
first place in my mind. But as a citizen and a Congressman I have kept myself in 
touch with events in the country and in my own State. I felt happy when the 
resolution on Cooperative Farming was accepted by the Nagpur Session of the 
Congress. I still possess a copy of a letter I had written to you in 1951 pleading 
for it. In these matters I have always held advanced views. When after the 
suspension of the movement of 1932 you came to Jabalpur, I presented you with 
an address of welcome on behalf of the municipality which contained a statement 
that we shared your socialistic views. It is still a source of joy to me to recall to 
memory that you were a little startled and smilingly looked up at me. 

These and many other pleasant memories of work done as your colleague 
are all that remains to me now. I know it is a privilege to participate in the building 
up of New India and I have forfeited it. I have suffered in silence in the belief that 
a long period of “prayashchitta” was needed. But now I find that a few people in 
this State are bent upon misrepresenting me for their own selfish ends. To serve 
their own interests they do not even hesitate to paint a generous man like you as 
unforgiving. They seem to have a stake in perpetually keeping me away from you 
and doing whatever they like with this State. I, therefore, felt that I must take 
courage in both hands and request you to grant me an interview. It is not my 
desire to press you for my inclusion in the State Cabinet or even for my proper 
place in the Congress Organisation. I may continue in the university and complete 

50. Letter. D.P. Mishra Papers, NMML. 
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my work here. But the country is passing through difficult times and I want to 
place my services at your disposal to be utilised by you in the manner you think fit. 

My son Brajesh Chandra Mishra has returned from Belgium and is now 
working in the Ministry of External Affairs. I can meet you at Delhi on any date 
that suits your convenience. 

With kindest regards. 


[D.P. Mishra] 

28. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit to Nehru 51 

[Refer to items 461 and 462 ] 

[London] 
13 June 1960 

[Bhai dear,] 

A few days ago Azim received a letter from Mr. G.L. Khanna (our Consul-General 
in Berlin) enclosing a copy of a letter sent to you by Mayor Willy Brandt. I was 
surprised to see a reference to me which has no bearing to the truth whatsoever. 

As you will remember, I was present at lunch when the Mayor was talking to 
you. A few days later there was some comment in the German papers to the 
effect that the Mayor had been snubbed by you at the lunch. My attention was 
drawn to this by the Indian correspondents here and I immediately said that that 
was completely false, that I had been present at the luncheon and participated in 
the conversation which was of the most cordial nature. 

At a reception about this time at India House the German Minister was talking 
to Azim and myself about the success of the Mayor’s visit to London. I commented 
that I was sorry to hear from some Indian journalists that some paper or papers 
in Germany had tried to distort the visit. The Minister asked if I had been present 
and I told him that I was there throughout the visit and repeated what I had said 
to the journalists. I added that the Mayor was merely explaining the situation to 
you and the whole afternoon was spent in a friendly and cordial way. The German 
Minister is a man I have known for several years. He is much respected here and 
I personally like him. I cannot imagine that he could have distorted my conversation 
with him. I tried to get in touch with him to verify this but he has been out. I 
write this now for your information. I would like the Mayor to be corrected on 
this point. 

[Love.] 

[Nan] 

51. Letter. Subject File No. 61, Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit Papers (First Instalment), NMML. 
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29. (a) Note of Subimai Dutt 52 

[Refer to item 4] 

I had a discussion this morning with the Defence Minister in regard to press 
reports of Chinese activities across our frontier in the north-east and in Ladakh. 
The COAS, CAS, CGS and DMI were also present; also Shri Sarin. 

North-East 

I was informed that there are Chinese activities in the area bordering NEFA in the 
neighbourhood of Tsona Dzong and on the Bhutan and Sikkim border. The Chinese 
may possibly be strengthening their forces in the area. Also, part of the activity is 
attributable to their logistic requirements in respect of supplies etc. 

Ladakh 

There is a PTI report in the newspapers this morning about the flight of Chinese 
aeroplanes over eastern Ladakh. In fact our own planes have been flying over the 
area on reconnaissance and it is certain that this information leaked through some 
source to the local PTI correspondent in Srinagar. I am speaking to the PTI and 
ur ging on them the need for the exercise of more discretion in such matters. We 
cannot admit that these are flights by our own planes; that would be giving the 
Chinese a warning. On the other hand, we cannot let the report stand, because 
that would be keeping up suspense in the minds of our own people. 


29. (b) Note of Subimai Dutt 53 

[Refer to item 4] 

I have since spoken to the P.M. He said that we shall have to say that the flights 
are by our own planes. We should, however, say this in a manner so as not to 
give the Chinese an indication that we are overflying territory occupied by them, 
but that our planes normally fly within our area to keep in touch with our posts 
and to drop supplies to them. 


52. 13 June 1960. File No. 43, S. Dutt Papers, NMML. 

53. 13 June 1960. File No. 43, S. Dutt Papers, NMML. 
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Chandigarh 
14 June 1960 

My dear Panditji, 

I beg to draw your attention to an important matter. It is about a column “Mother 
Tongue” in the Census Rolls. You would kindly remember that at the Census of 
1951, the provision of this column, so far as Punjab is concerned, resulted in 
rioting, especially in the district of Jullundur. You then decided that this particular 
column was not to be tabulated separately so far as Punjab Zone was concerned. 
The figures were accordingly not tabulated separately, but instead figures for 
Urdu, Hindi, Punjabi and Pahari were tabulated in one and the same column. In 
1921 and 1931, the Arya Samaj carried on propaganda and the result was that the 
then Census Commissioner expressed adverse opinion to the introduction of this 
column. In the Census of 1951 the column was omitted altogether. So far as the 
Census of 1951 is concerned, I have just explained the position. If this column is 
retained for the Census of 1961 there will be efforts by the communities to inflate 
the figures and meanwhile active propaganda will be carried on which would 
accentuate communal feelings in the State. I would accordingly suggest that this 
column should be omitted so far as Punjab is concerned. The very object of 
having it would be defeated, in as much as different interests would give inflated 
figures which will not be a correct picture. It will depend upon an enumerator 
who will give figures, according as he is a Sikh or a Hindu; the former inflating 
figures of Punjabi-speaking people and the latter those of Hindi-speaking population. 

2. The same applies so far as religion is concerned. I would suggest that 
there may be only a column for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

As the question is of far-reaching importance, I am venturing to trouble you. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Gopichand Bhargava 


31 . S.M. Shrinagesh to Nehru 55 

[Refer to items 93-95] 

Last year (February 1959) at Hyderabad, I had rather a severe reaction to a 
penicillin injection. This was followed a month or so later with tremors of my left 

54. Letter. File No. 2 (3 16)/59-66-PMS, Vol. I. Also available in JN Collection. 

55. Letter, Shillong, 14 June 1960. File No. 1 (5)/60, President’s Secretariat. Also available in JN 
Collection. 
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foot muscles. I consulted specialists in Delhi who asked me not to take any 
notice of it. 

During the last three months, these tremors have been getting worse and 
now I have to take drugs to control them. The medical opinion here feels that I 
should go to England at once for consultation and treatment at a Neurological 
Centre where specialist work of this nature is being done. I need only be away 
from India for a fortnight. 

Recently, the President approved of my going to Hyderabad via Delhi to take 
part in an important meeting in connection with the Staff College. 56 1 shall be in 
Delhi on the 21st and 22nd of this month and in Hyderabad on the 23rd and 24th. 
Whilst I am in Delhi I shall again consult specialists on the 21st and would very 
much like to come and see you on Wednesday, 22nd June, if that is convenient 
for you. If the specialists in Delhi confirm that I should go to England, I would 
have to make a request for a fortnight’s leave on medical advice. 

As the President will not be in Delhi when I arrive there at 10 p.m. on the 
20th, I would be ever so grateful if you would kindly mention this matter to him. 

My address in Delhi will be: 

C/o Kewal Raj Puri, 

12, Friends Colony, 

Mathura Road, 

New Delhi. 

Except for these tremors I am in good health. 


32. Bertrand Russell to Nehru 57 

[Refer to item 487] 


Plas Penrhyn, 
Penrhyndeudraeth, Merioneth. 

14 June 1960 


Dear Mr. Nehru, 

My warm thanks for your letter of June 6 58 and for the enclosed joint statement 
by yourself and Mr. Nasser. The letter, as you would suppose, gives me very 
great satisfaction and I hope that among the uncommitted nations many will wish 
to subscribe to it. Are any steps being taken towards this end? I quite appreciate 
the truth of what you say about the uncommitted nations being a “varied lot” and 
about the undesirability of too many public statements, but I am encouraged by 


56. Shrinagesh was the Principal, Administrative Staff College, Hyderabad, 1957-59. 

57. Letter. JN Supplementary Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

58. See item 486. 
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your suggestion that private approaches may prepare the ground for a public 
approach. 

Philip Noel-Baker, 59 for whom I have a great respect, hopes that you will 
advocate a disarmament proposal of the kind proposed by the United Nations 
Association. If you would officially put forward such a proposal, he says, “I 
believe it might be immensely difficult for the United States to refuse it. I feel 
convinced that France and even Britain would like to support it.” He hopes that 
you will, yourself, come to the Assembly 60 in September to state the absolute 
necessity of disarmament and to suggest a definite scheme of disarmament, which 
he hopes would be more or less similar to that proposed by the United Nations 
Association. In a letter to me he says, “If Nehru came and put this to the Assembly, 

I believe it would overnight revolutionize the world situation. American opinion is 
undoubtedly moving, and they pay a lot of attention to India and to Nehru personally. 

I believe we could make it very difficult for the United Kingdom Government to 
oppose this, and undoubtedly the Communist bloc would welcome it warmly.” 
The question of disarmament has been rendered very complex by a multiplicity 
of schemes, some of them put forward in the hope that they will not be adopted. 

I do not know whether your view as to what is feasible is the same as Noel- 
Baker’s but I do feel that your reputation for wisdom and impartiality makes 
achievements possible for you which are not possible for anyone else. 

With kindest regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
Russell 

33. M.C. Chagla to Nehru 61 

[Refer to item 211 ] 

[Washington] 
15 June 1960 

When I saw you last in Delhi, I had suggested that I would like to return to India 
in November having by that time finished two years in this assignment. You only 
smiled and gave no indication of your intention. I know you have enough headaches 
and I don’t want to add to them. But may I request you to let me know your 
decision? If I am returning to India, I trust wind up my affairs here and what is 
more important, set up a home in India. When you asked me to come here, I was 

59. British Labour MP; campaigner for disarmament; used proceeds from the Nobel Peace 
Prize, 1959, to fund the Disarmament Enquiry launched by the UNA. 

60. The UN General Assembly. 

61. Letter. M.C. Chagla Papers, NMML. 
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living in an official house and I had to leave at short notice with the result that all 
my belongings are scattered all over Bombay and when I return, I will not have a 
roof over my head although I have lived all my life in Bombay. 

I feel that in any assignment one should not outlive one’s usefulness. I have 
already travelled in many parts of the country. I have spoken to various sections 
of the people and I have tried to interpret to them what India stands for. The 
Indo-American relations were never more cordial than they are today. The 
suspicion about India’s so called neutrality and socialistic policy has been removed 
and there is a fairly full appreciation both of India’s foreign and economic policy. 
Under these circumstances, I feel that continuing to stay here would only mean 
my enjoying the comforts and luxury of the American way of life without my 
being able to make any further contribution to the interests of our country. Apart 
from the fact that I intensely dislike exile from my country and being removed 
from the centre of things, I think I can serve her much more usefully by being at 
home than abroad. 

If you have any plans for me, I will, of course, consider them from that deep 
sense of loyalty which I owe to you. If you have none, I can quietly retire in 
Bombay and meditate over the vanity of all things and the transitoriness of human 
affairs. 


34. Subimal Dutt to Nehru 62 

[Refer to items 15 and 134] 

The attached note was left with Shri K.L. Mehta by an officer of the U.K. High 
Commission today. 

2. A number of points occur to me. 

(i) Phizo has entered UK obviously with a forged passport. Are the U.K. 
Government going to overlook this? They were very particular about action 
against Indians who entered U.K. some months ago on forged passports. 
Apparently, Mr. Martin of the U.K. High Commission, who saw Shri Mehta, 
told him that the U.K. Government are rather liberal in the grant of political 
asylum. This is a fact. South Africans of non-European origin, who have 
recently escaped from South Africa, have gone to the U.K., but it is possible 
that no action could be taken against them even if the U.K. Government 
wished to, because they are Commonwealth nationals. The same consideration 
would arise in the case of Phizo. He is a Commonwealth national, who has 
entered U.K. and, therefore, no action is possible against him under the British 
law. 


62. Note, 16 June 1960. Subject File No. 42, S. Dutt Papers, NMML. 
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(ii) I believe there are criminal cases pending against Phizo. We are trying to 
find out whether there is an extradition law between India and the U.K. If 
there is, should we ask for the extradition of Phizo. 

My first reaction is that we should not go into this business of extradition. 
That would attract world wide publicity of Phizo and would not do us much 
good. If Phizo wants to stay on in the U.K., let him do so, but we should tell the 
U.K. Government that he is a fugitive from our justice and the U.K. Government 
should ensure that while he is in their territory, he does not indulge in activities 
directed against India. 

3. The press here has got scent of Phizo’s presence in London and asked 
us about this. I think we should say that we have been officially informed by the 
U.K. Government that Phizo has entered U.K. on a San Salvador passport and, 
according to the information given to us by the U.K. Government, Phizo left 
Karachi airport on March 7 for Zurich where he remained until he reached U.K. 
on the 12th June. We need not say anything about Michael Scott accompanying 
him. 


35. B.N. Jha to Vishnu Sahay 63 

[Refer to item 198] 


U] 

3. I have discussed the constitutional position with Shri Lokur, Law Secretary. 
The provisions of clause (2) of Article 65 of the Constitution could be invoked to 
meet the situation. A copy of Article 65 is attached. Under clause (2) of that 
Article, when the President is unable to discharge his functions owing to absence, 
illness or any other cause, the Vice-President can discharge those functions. It 
may be mentioned that when the Vice-President discharges the functions of the 
President under this clause, the President remains in office and continues to be 
President and his functions are discharged by the Vice-President as Vice-President. 
This provision may be contrasted with the provision in clause (1) under which 
the Vice-President acts as President in the event of occurrence of a casual vacancy. 

4. During the period the Vice-President discharges the functions of the 
President, he is entitled to all the powers and immunities of the President and to 
the emoluments, allowances and privileges admissible to the President, but he 
cannot perform the duties as Chairman of Rajya Sabha or draw the salary or 
allowance payable to him as such Chairman of [Rajya Sabha] (vide proviso to 


63. Note, 16 June 1960. File No. 13/7/60-Pub. I, MHA. Only excerpts are available in the file. 
In his forwarding letter, B.N. Jha wrote that the note had been prepared after discussion 
with Vishnu Sahay on 15 June with B.N. Lokur, the Law Secretary, present. 
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Article 64). The duties of the office of the Chairman of Rajya Sabha will have to 
be performed by the Deputy Chairman (vide clause (1) of Article 91). 

U] 

36. C.R. Sundaram to Nehru 64 

[Refer to items 202-204] 


The Grove, 
Teynampet, 
Madras 18 
16 June 1960 

My dear Bhai, 

Sometime ago, I spoke to you about the parting of ways between Tatas and me. 
My regard for Tatas continues to be such that I am sometimes sorry I could not 
resonate with Tatas’ (Voltas’) plans for me and that I did not therefore make it 
possible for the association between the great organisation and me to be maintained 
in one capacity or another. What I told you still holds good, namely, I have not 
been able to locate any such job as does, in my opinion, equate with what I will 
like to do or with my experience. As one of the non-official directors on the 
Board of the National Small Industries Corporation (Commerce & Industry 
Ministry), I am getting opportunities for utilising my “private sector” administrative 
and managerial experience. 

I am 50 years old and although I do not want to, or cannot afford to, remain 
unemployed much longer, I do not want to rush into a job — there are quite a few 
like that — which will fetch me a good salary mainly because, through God’s 
grace, my entire status vis-a-vis the officers of the Government of India and the 
State Governments is good. Really, the job I will like most is a teaching one that 
will afford me opportunities for distributing my managerial and administrative 
experience amongst those who are to replenish the management potential in India. 
So far as the salary is concerned, I would be satisfied with a quantum that will 
allow me to maintain as far as possible the living standards to which I am 
accustomed. 

Soon after a divorce between Tatas and myself had come about, Naval Tata 
told me about Tatas having been informally asked to suggest someone who will 
adequately take over the Principalship of the Hyderabad Administrative Staff 
College. Naval, in asking me if he may suggest my name, warned me that the 
salary and facilities will fall short of what I was getting with Tatas. Without 
thinking twice I told Naval “Yes” because I feel that I am equipped to do justice 

64. Letter. File No. 4 (20)/60-61-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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to an occupation of that kind. I say so because, through God’s grace, I seem able 
also to secure the confidence and nearness of all kinds of people — qualities useful 
where the conducting of a “post-graduate” teaching institution is concerned. In 
this connection I may tell you that, for the past two years, I have been an examiner 
vis-a-vis a section of study connected with the Diploma in Business Management, 
Delhi University, and my lectures to the concerned students on relevant and topical 
subjects seemed to have been appreciated. Anyhow, up to date, I have heard 
nothing in the matter either directly or via Naval and it is possible that General 
Shrinagesh’s place as the Principal has already been filled. 

I realise that this letter is more talkative than indicative and it certainly has not 
been easy for me to decide on writing to you who are seized with very vital and 
urgent problems. Please forgive me — I do not expect any reply to this — I just 
want to tell you “Here I am”. 

With my love & respects. 


Yours 
C.R. Sundaram 


37. Tashi Namgyal to Nehru 65 

[Refer to items 184-185] 

The Palace, 
Gangtok, 
Sikkim 
17 June 1960 

Your Excellency, 

During the recent visit of the Union Minister for Information and Broadcasting, 
Dr. B.V. Keskar, I had an opportunity to discuss with him various cultural matters 
relating to Sikkim and the development activities in Sikkim in general. I am grateful 
to Your Excellency and to the Government of India for their kind and keen interest 
in the all round progress and prosperity of Sikkim and for the loan and generous 
aid we have received to enable us to make a good beginning. I had mentioned to 
Dr. Keskar our great need to have a Radio Station for Sikkim which will be useful 
for the mutual interest of both India and Sikkim. I was glad to understand from 
him that this would receive sympathetic consideration by the Government of 
India. I am confident that Your Excellency will help us in this regard also. As for 
the present neither our own resources permit us to establish and undertake such 
a project nor we possess in Sikkim the know-how to run a Radio Station, I would 

65. Letter. 
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be very grateful if the Government of India could undertake to establish and run 
a Radio Station on behalf of Sikkim. 

2. My son had had some discussions also on this subject in the past and I 
feel confident that close collaboration and mutual consultation between him and 
the Ministry of Information & Broadcasting and the Director General, All India 
Radio, will ensure harmonious working of the Radio Station in conformity with 
the cultural and other needs of Sikkim and to the good and advantage of our two 
countries. 

With warm regards, 

I remain. 

Your Excellency’s sincere friend, 
Tashi Namgyal 
Maharaja of Sikkim 


38. (a) Subimal Dutt to N.R. Pillai 66 

[Refer to item 490] 

I am troubling Secretary General with this matter since I shall be out of the 
country for a fortnight. 

2. The Prime Minister wanted an analytical note on the latest Soviet 
disarmament proposals. This note has been prepared by Shri Rajan and is placed 
below (flag X). Prime Minister also wanted a more comprehensive summary of 
the earlier proposals mentioning in particular the proposals made by the Indian 
delegation to the United Nations from time to time. This note is to be printed for 
record and reference. It is now under preparation by Shri Rajan with the assistance 
of Shri Krishna Rao. 67 

3. The Soviet proposals are accompanied by a message addressed by Mr. 
Khrushchev on June 2 to the Heads of all Governments. He expressed the hope 
“that the proposals of the Soviet Government, prompted solely by the desire to 
facilitate and expedite the conclusion of an agreement on this most important 
question of our time, the question of general and complete disarmament, will 
meet with understanding and support of your government”. While handing over 
the proposals to Shri K.P.S. Menon in Moscow on June 2, Mr. Kuznetsov 68 
expressed the hope that the Government of India would give careful consideration 
to these proposals which they would then like to discuss with us. 

4. It is clear from Shri Rajan’s note that the latest Soviet proposals represent 
a constructive attempt to meet the objections raised to their earlier proposals by 

66. Note, 18 June 1960. File No. 5 (5)-UN 11/60, Vol. I, MEA. 

67. K. Krishna Rao. Deputy Secretary, MEA. 

68. V.V. Kuznetsov, the First Deputy Foreign Minister of USSR. 
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the Western Powers. In essence these proposals are fair and deserve to be 
supported. There are some details on which further clarification may be necessary. 
On one point the Western Powers are bound to be difficult; that is the liquidation 
of foreign bases in the first stage, together with the destruction of all means of 
delivering nuclear weapons and the stopping of the manufacture of such weapons. 

5. The main question for us is how we should express our views on these 
proposals and when. In view of the importance of the problem of disarmament, 

I feel that we should express to the Soviet, US, UK and French Governments our 
interest in the success of the disarmament discussions and our view that the 
Soviet proposals are a constructive approach to the problem. To the Western 
Powers in particular we should express our hope that they will not reject these 
proposals but will try to find a solution of the difficulties which occur to them. I 
also think that no formal communication giving our support to the proposals in 
general should be sent to the Soviet Government at this stage. Publicity to our 
support might prevent us from being able to exercise a constructive role later. 
There is no objection, however, to our discussing the proposals with the Soviet 
Government and telling them that we regard these proposals as a constructive 
approach to the problem and hope that they will form the basis of an ultimate 
agreement. 

6. The foregoing represents my first reaction. I have not had time to study 
the proposals in detail. SG might keep the Prime Minister informed at this stage 
and then discuss with the Defence Minister. 

7. P.M. mentioned this subject to me this morning. 

38. (b)N.R. Pillai to Nehru 69 

[Refer to item 490] 

The succession of events that have taken place since May 1 with almost fatalistic 
frequency has dissipated the favourable climate in Great Power relations which 
had been patiently developed during an earlier period. In this situation, the approach 
to the major world problems and the search for agreed solutions to them assume 
a new and added importance. During a period of lessening tensions, failure to 
reach rapid international agreement on the problems of peace would not necessarily 
involve untoward consequences. When, however, relations are soured and fear 
and suspicion take hold of humanity, as they are again now doing, lack of progress 
in international discussions on vital problems might itself cause a further 
deterioration in the general situation. The current Disarmament talks are thus 
invested in their present international setting with a new urgency and significance. 


69. Note, 19 June 1960. File No. 5 (5)-UN 11/60, Vol. I, MEA. 
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and the outcome of these talks will largely determine future trends in world affairs. 
The success of these talks is, therefore, a matter in which all nations are, and 
should be, interested, and, quite apart from the part we have played in the past in 
the UN and elsewhere in the discussion of this subject, it is entirely right for us to 
throw the whole weight of our support behind efforts directed to the achievement 
of progress towards a Disarmament Treaty. 

2. The latest Soviet proposals represent an advance on all previous ones, 
and while they will require much modification if they are to be acceptable to the 
Western powers, they afford nevertheless a fair and reasonable basis for serious 
discussion and negotiation. We can best help by emphasising this and, as suggested 
by FS, by appealing to the main participants, through diplomatic channels, to 
press forward on the basis of these proposals towards an agreement. What other 
steps may profitably be taken can be considered after further study and discussion. 

39. Subimal Dutt to Nehru 70 

[Refer to item 133] 

I am sorry that I have not been able to discuss this problem in detail with the 
Prime Minister. The summary below states the facts precisely. My tentative views 
are: 

(i) Prime Minister will have to receive the members of the negotiating 
Committee. It is not essential for him to meet them within the next week or 
two. On the other hand, to postpone the meeting until the next cold weather, 
as the Governor suggests, would not, in my view, be altogether right. That 
would almost indicate to the Naga leaders that we are not keen on having any 
negotiations. 

(ii) We shall have to concede the Naga demand for a separate state. The 
Nagas are most allergic to the Sixth Schedule and even if we gave them all 
that they wanted through special provisions in the Sixth Schedule, they would 
not feel satisfied. On the other hand, they might be willing to accept the 
safeguards we have in mind and some special provisions such, for example, 
as a common Governor and a common High Court with Assam, provided we 
make provision for these in a manner which would not bring the Sixth Schedule 
in. The Governor apparently favours a separate schedule in the Constitution 
for the Naga territory in particular. Our constitutional experts may be able to 
advise, but if we are getting away from the idea of the Sixth Schedule, it is 
for consideration whether we should take recourse to another schedule and 
whether that would satisfy the Nagas. 


70. Note, 19 June 1960. Subject File No. 42, S. Dutt Papers, NMML. 
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2. The Governor will be seeing the Prime Minister tomorrow. Prime Minister 
may therefore see these papers immediately. 

40. Baba Kharak Singh to Nehru 71 

[Refer to item 47] 

2, Racquet Court Road, 
Civil Lines, Delhi-8 
20 June 1960 

I have been thinking to write to you with regard to the agitation for the “Punjabi 
Suba” but due to your absence from Delhi I could not write earlier. I wish to say 
that I do not stand for the creation of a Sikh State or any further division of the 
Punjab. The main object of my this letter is to bring to your notice some facts 
regarding the recent demonstrations held by the Akalis in Chandni Chowk, Delhi 
on Sunday, 12th June 1960. 

I have been approached by many responsible Sikh leaders of various parties 
who are not at all allied with the Akali Dal. They have given some facts regarding 
the “lathi charge” made by the police on Akali demonstrators. They have informed 
me that many Sikhs who are not at all connected with the Akalis and have nothing 
to do with the agitation for the Punjabi Suba have been indiscriminately victimised 
and manhandled. The general sentiments of Sikh masses are very much enraged. 
This has pained me in the extreme. It also casts a serious reflection on our National 
Government and discredits the Congress regime. 

I suggest that an impartial inquiry Commission should be appointed immediately 
to look into the true facts. In this Commission, both officials, and non-official 
members should be included. This will go a long way to pacify the Sikh 
sentiments. 


41 . Raj Bahadur Gour to Nehru 72 

[Refer to items 41-42] 

1-8-1/60 Suryanagar, Hyderabad 20 
22 June 1960 

I am writing to you again on an old subject. This concerns the Nizam’s Trusts 
and the role of Messrs. Taraporwala, Shavax A. Lai and V.P. Menon. 

This matter has been agitating the people of Hyderabad and I could assert 
that even the Government is agitated over it. I know you are aware of the fraud 

7 1 . Letter. 

72. Letter. 
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that is being committed by those who administer the 5 crore and 11 lakh of Trust 
money. They are squandering it. They are trying to and claim to have succeeded 
in bribing even some officials. 

I would only request you to call for the Agenda of the Board of Trustees’ 
meeting that is scheduled to the held probably on June 23, 1960. I understand 
that most of the proposals for giving away Trust moneys are ridiculous. 

I only want you to explore the possibilities of moving the Special Police 
Establishment of the Home Ministry to investigate into this corruption and fraud. 

My dear Panditji, none could be as anxious as you would be when huge 
amounts are squandered in this manner when our country needs every rupee that 
we could lay our hands on. 

I therefore request you again to do your best in this regard. I beg your 
pardon for having encroached on your very busy time. 


42. G.B. Pant to Nehru 73 

[Refer to item 278] 


Camp: Nainital 
22 June 1960 

My dear Jawaharlalji, 

I have received your letter of June 16 with which you sent me copy of Dr. 
Gopichand Bhargava’s letter to you regarding enumeration of the mother tongue 
in the census. Last year Partap Singh had written about the matter to you and 
Giani Kartar Singh had also written to me. We had told them in reply that the 
omission of the column would create many difficulties. The question had been 
examined in consultation with the census experts and it was felt that if the column 
was omitted, it would detract from the value of the census. Information about 
the language is considered a necessary part of the census everywhere and if this 
item is omitted in the Indian Census it will be an obvious departure from the 
normal practice. To have this column for the other States and not for the Punjab 
would be even more difficult. The all-India language figures will remain incomplete 
and without the advantage of comparability. Misunderstanding is also likely to be 
created by the omission of this column in one State only. 

In the particular circumstances of the Punjab there might be some difficulties 
in carrying out the enumerations, but it would be better to face them so that the 
normal processes of the census may have their usual course. 

Yours affectionately, 
G.B. Pant 


73. Letter. File No. 2 (316)/59-66-PMS, Vol. I. 
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43. Iftikhar Ahmed Khan to Nehru 74 

[Refer to item 159] 


Mubarik Manzil Palace, 
Maler Kotla 
22 June 1960 

I have been thinking of writing to you about the present Punjabi Suba agitation. 
In my letter to you at the decision of merging the PEPSU with the Punjab, I had 
expressed surprise at this decision of the Reorganisation of States Commission, 
and I had expressed the same opinion in my note to the Chairman of the 
Commission, the late Sir Fazl Ali. I still hold the opinion that the Reorganisation of 
States was too early. The Sikhs had all along been satisfied with the existence of 
the PEPSU, but on its merger, and the formation of new States they had got a 
justification to demand a State of their own, hence the cause for the present 
agitation. 

Probably, for various political and security reasons, the Government is reluctant 
in conceding this demand, but I am of opinion that Government is responsible for 
giving justification to various communities for agitation, for formation of States 
on a linguistic and cultural basis. 

Under the present circumstances when grave political implications loom large 
on our horizon, I consider agitation for the solution of such problems as 
reorganisation of new States most inopportune. 

At this juncture, instead, of indulging in agitation and lending support to 
fissiparous tendencies, the Nation should unitedly concentrate in facing internal 
difficulties and the very grave and serious situation which threatens the very 
borders of our country. 

The great respect the Sikhs have had all along for the Ruler of Maler Kotla 
and his House, makes me feel that I may be able to help the Punjab Government 
in finding a solution to bring the present Punjabi Suba agitation to an end. 

If my offer is appreciated by you, it may very kindly be conveyed to Sardar 
Partap Singh Kairon, the Punjab Chief Minister. I shall be only too glad to contact 
the Sikh leaders after the necessary consultations with him. 


44. (a) V.H. Coelho to N.R. Pillai 75 

[Refer to item 296] 

There have been three news items recently slanderous in content, linking President 
Nasser with Vijayantimala, the Indian actress: the first was in the “Muslim Herald” 


74. Letter. 

75. Note, 22 June 1960. File No. 21-C (40)-WANA/60, MEA. 
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published in Bombay in Gujerati on the 15th May under the headline “Nasser 
marrying Vijayantimala?”; the second in the “Sunday Hindusthan Standard” 
published at Delhi on the 19th June, 1960; and the third in the “Ananda Bazar 
Patrika” published in Bengali at Calcutta on Saturday, the 18th June. 

2. On the publication of the item in the “Muslim Herald” the U.A.R. Consul- 
General in Bombay brought the matter to the notice of the D.P.I.O. in Bombay, 
and while no cutting is available, the D.P.I.O.’s report is at flag “B”. The D.P.I.O.’s 
report also states that the “Muslim Herald” is a newly started paper, published by 
one Abdul Ghani Ibrahim Merchant of Thana District. The U.A.R. Cousul-General 
in bringing the matter to the D.P.I.O.’s notice also asked that the Ministry of 
External Affairs should be informed “for necessary action”. On receiving the 
D.P.I.O.’s report. Director, X.P., wrote to the Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Bombay suggesting that suitable action should immediately be taken against 
the journal “since the present article is a most uncalled for and mischievous 
attack on a Head of a State with whom India has very close friendly relations”. 

3. The second news item in the “Sunday Hindusthan Standard” follows 
more or less the same lines as the first. The U.A.R. Charge called on me on June 
20 asking that action against the paper should be considered. The third item is the 
most colourful of the lot and has drawn wildly on imagination. A translation of 
the item is at flag ‘C’. Inter alia, the item says that “a high official of the External 
Affairs Ministry recently visited Bombay and made an on the spot investigation. 
He would shortly submit a report of his findings to the Government of India. [“] 

4. Director, Public Relations (Shri Obedur Rehman), also understands that 
the story has already been carried by the Agence France-Presse and NAFEN and 
has probably appeared in papers abroad. 

5. I had referred the matter of these slanderous news items to the Home 
Secretary and Law Secretary. The Law Secretary has recorded his views in his 
note dated 22nd June 1960 at pages 5-8 ante. In discussion, the Home Secretary 
expressed the view that legal action, even though it may be possible against the 
“Hindusthan Standard” and the “Ananda Bazar Partrika”, may not be altogether 
desirable as it will give further publicity to the matter. Both these papers are, 
however, in some sense reasonable publications and could be called upon to 
make amends through the publication of a correction or apology. 

6. S.G. may kindly see these papers. It may also be desirable to bring this 
matter to the notice of the Prime Minister. 
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44. (b) N.R. Pillai to Nehru 76 

[Refer to item 296] 

This is a scurrilous and reprehensible gossip item and I am surprised that 
newspapers of the standing of the “Ananda Bazar Patrika” and the “Hindusthan 
Standard” should have thought fit to publish this. I think an approach should be 
made to the Editors or other responsible representatives of these two newspapers 
with a view to getting them to publish an apology. If they do not agree, we shall 
have to consider what action we can take to express our displeasure. 

2. The “Muslim Herald” obviously belongs to the gutter press, and I doubt 
if any serious notice need be taken of it, though we should consult the State 
Government as to what action can be taken. 

3. It will be seen from the Law Secretary’s note of June 22 that legally we 
are practically helpless in dealing with publication of such objectionable articles. 
I propose to ask our Legal branch to make a study of the law and practice in 
other countries in regard to this matter and to make recommendations. 

4. Shri Obaidur Rahman in his note of June 21 has suggested that PM 
might refer to this matter indirectly at his next Press Conference. I do not agree 
with this. Any reference by PM would only result in wider publicity being given 
to this objectionable piece of gossip. 


45. (a) Note of V.K. Krishna Menon 77 

[Refer to item 505] 

I was not present at the conversation referred to at “A” in note 3 ante. I do not 
however understand it. As far as I understand it, there are security objections. So 
far as I am aware neither the Defence Ministry nor A.H.Q. was asked or told 
about the decisions contained in Enel. 1-A and therefore the latter had no 
opportunity to present their case. The position as stated at ‘B’ in note 5 ante is 
regrettable. This is not a question of “differences” between two Ministries but of 
national security and the safety of I.A.F. personnel. It is not a question of Jorhat 
airfield either. Supplies cannot of course be jeopardised. We understand that LAC 
was doing it. The change was not known to us. Let CAS speak to P.M. If the 
position of the contract with a scheduled operator is to continue, owing to the 
fact that the contract is concluded, IAF and the Defence Ministry may be directed 
by the P.M. to strengthen security arrangements on the whole area and to restrict 
time, corridors and ceilings or lowest sky levels of the flight. CAS may point out 
the security aspect, [sic] terms of official act to it. 

76. Note, 23 June 1960. File No. 21-C (40)-WANA/60, MEA. 
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45. (b) N.R. Pillai to Nehru 78 

[Refer to item 505] 

Under instructions from the Defence Minister, the Chief of the Air Staff wishes 
to see PM about this case. PM might kindly indicate when it will suit him to see 
CAS, but he will no doubt wish to defer decisions until after FS’s return. 

2. On going through the papers, I am perfectly clear as to one thing, and 
that is that the decision to entrust this task to a private air line company was 
forced upon the NEFA Administration by the singularly unhelpful attitude of IAC 
and by the declared preoccupation of IAF with their own immediate responsibilities. 
It is also relevant to note that the objection to the present arrangement advanced 
on security considerations has been taken at a later stage than it should have 
been. 

3. It will be noted that the Agreement with the Kalinga Air Lines is for a 
period of three years and that there is no provision for earlier termination of the 
agreement unless the Kalinga Air Line Company commits a breach of any of the 
terms and conditions of the agreement. Cancellation of the agreement at this 
stage, therefore, would expose us to a substantial claim for damages from the 
company. 

4. As the Defence Minister has indicated in his note of June 23, the solution 
perhaps lies in strengthening the security arrangements connected with flights 
undertaken by the Kalinga Air Lines in the area of their operations under the 
agreement. 


46. Khandubhai K. Desai to Nehru 79 

[ Refer to item 244 ] 

Gandhi Majoor Sevalaya, 
Bhadra, 
Ahmedabad 
25 June 1960 

I would not normally like to encroach upon your precious time by correspondence. 
However, the unfortunate developments that are taking place in the country arising 
out of the recommendations of the Pay Commission have induced me to share 
my personal reactions with you so that if possible some practical way may be 
suggested out of the impasse. 


78. Note, 28 June 1960. File No. 14 (5)/NEFA/60, MEA 
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2. Vasavadaji has, no doubt, acquainted you with the general situation in the 
country with regard to various aspects of the labour situation. He has talked to 
me in details about his talks with you and he was happy that your reactions were 
favourable to our approach. I am very happy to read in today’s papers your 
views with regard to the threatened strike move by the Government employees. x0 
You have very rightly reiterated that the Pay Commission’s recommendations 
should be accepted as an award and any demand by the employees outside the 
orbit of the Pay Commission’s recommendations are not only unreasonable but 
will defeat the very purpose of the appointment of the Pay Commission. 

3. The INTUC organisations have also consistently taken this stand and 
have been able substantially to persuade the employees under their fold to accept 
this stand without reservation and are propagating this viewpoint among the 
workers. 

4. Even though the stand mentioned above is the only right course to adopt, 

I am constrained to state that in concretising the recommendations of the Pay 
Commission, considerable confusion has been created giving opportunities to the 
political parties opposed to us to exploit the situation for ulterior motives, and, 
therefore, unless the Government comes out categorically and clearly as to how 
it wants to implement the recommendations. Government employees will stand 
completely confused in the matter of strike call given by some organisations. I 
would, therefore, like to suggest for your consideration some points which may 
clarify Government attitude in the matter. 

5. The main recommendation of the Pay Commission was with regard to 
monetary increase in scales of pay in various categories of employees and the 
merger of the dearness allowance in the scales. The recommendation requires to 
be concretised and in doing so it must entail detailed calculations which, I 
understand, have not yet been done, except in the case of the railway employees 
where it has been worked out, but not yet paid so that the employees may be 
enabled to know the exact picture of their consolidated pay scales as a result of 
the acceptance of this main recommendation. Even though Government has 
accepted this main recommendation in theory, employees have not yet received 
any increased emoluments up-to-now, creating unnecessary confusion. What 
therefore requires to be done is, in my view, the setting up of the Joint Committees 
in various Departments to evolve the new scales that result from the 
recommendations, as the Railway Board has very nearly done. In case there is 
major difference in the matter of evolving such scales within the orbit of the Pay 
Commission’s recommendations, such differences should be referred to a Tribunal 
for final decision. The Pay Commission itself has recommended arbitration for 
resolving disputes and therefore there is nothing wrong in accepting that suggestion. 

80. See item 15, here pp. 68-69. 
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6. In contrast to the situation in para. 5 above, the recommendations which 
were adverse to the employees, e.g. the cutting of the casual leave and the proposal 
to curtail half Saturdays have already been put into practice creating unnecessary 
resentment and sullenness. I, personally, feel that the Government should have 
come out with a declaration that it will accept all the recommendations of the Pay 
Commission as an Award and would implement them in practical shape without 
any delay. Instead of following this straight course, it created confusion by 
piecemeal implementation creating avoidable confusion. 

7. There was also, I believe, no warrant for rejecting or modifying any of 
the recommendations of the Pay Commission. Government should have, as you 
very rightly said in your press conference, accepted the recommendations fully 
and thereby creating a moral stand so that the public opinion would have been 
entirely with the Government and any call of strike by Government employees 
could not have received any sympathy whatsoever, but the situation as has 
developed leaves room for doubts and gives opportunities to our opponents to 
mislead Government employees. I would, therefore, very earnestly request you 
to clarify the stand of the Government before the call for a strike takes effect. It 
will also strengthen our hands to deal with the situation. 

I request you to excuse me for this lengthy letter. 


47. Sampurnanand to Nehru 81 

[Refer to item 5] 

Brookhill House, 
Naini Tal 
27 June 1960 

My dear Jawaharlalji, 

I have received a copy of the note issued over your signature about conferences 
held in the Jammu & Kashmir State and visits to that State made by State Ministers. 
Your views have received wide publicity but I do not know if your attention has 
been drawn to the very uncharitable comments made by a number of newspapers. 
I would be failing in my duty if I did not invite your attention to the fact that 
sometimes your public statements expose your humble colleagues to unnecessary 
ridicule and censure which are particularly painful because of the very obvious 
reason that they have no opportunity, and would not normally avail themselves of 
it if one existed, to make their position clear. Quite obviously conferences are 
held in Jammu & Kashmir because Central Ministers take it into their hands to 
call them there. I do not know if they consult the State before doing so. Quite 

8 1 . Letter. File No. A/ 1 57, Sampurnanand Collection, National Archives of India. 
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possibly they do but, in any case, confidential instructions to Central Ministries 
could at once put an end to the practice. I do not know how many State Ministers 
take their families along with them. Normally Ministers are not particularly well 
off financially and most of them would find the travelling expenses involved in 
taking their families along with [them] a very heavy strain on their resources. 
The difficulty, however, is that your observations aimed at a few people seem 
like a public castigation of a whole class which could never have been your 
intention. 

No one grudges the special arrangements made for you by the Kashmir State. 
It is in the fitness of things that they should do so. Apart from the personal 
considerations due to you, you are the Prime Minister of India and a symbol of 
the State. Any State which fails to keep this in mind would really be failing in its 
duty. 

I am sure you will appreciate the spirit which has prompted me to write this 
letter. 


Yours sincerely, 
Sampumanand 

48. K.C. Neogy to Nehru 82 

[Refer to item 210] 

Planning Commission 
New Delhi 
27 June 1960 

My dear Jawaharlalji, 

I mentioned to you the other day certain changes that have taken place in the 
composition of the Committee on Transport Policy & Co-ordination since it was 
constituted in July last. The Committee, in addition to myself, has five members, 
one each from the Ministries of Railways, Transport & Communications Commerce 
& Industry and Finance (Department of Economic Affairs) and the Planning 
Commission. All these Departments are represented by the Secretaries concerned 
on the Committee. In April last, K.B. Mathur relinquished charge of his post in the 
Railway Board; and Kripal Singh, the new Member for Transportation in the 
Board, took his place on the Committee. Later, A.K. Roy (Finance) proceeded on 
leave, and since on the expiry of his leave he is to be appointed Comptroller and 
Auditor General of India, it would be hardly appropriate for him to continue on 
the Committee which is charged with the responsibility of recommending policy 

82. Letter. File No. 27 (51)/59-70-PMS. 
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measures for the Government to adopt in a particular field. In his place, therefore, 
L.K. Jha, the new Secretary of the Department of Economic Affairs, is being 
nominated a member of the Committee. 

2. I understand that R.L. Gupta, Secretary, Transport Department, may 
also be transferred shortly from the Department. As I explained to you verbally, 
any further changes in the composition of the Committee at this stage are bound 
to interfere with the continuity of its work. It will be a great advantage, therefore, 
if Gupta could continue to serve on the Committee even after he has made over 
charge of the office of the Secretary, Department of Transport. I personally 
would have no objection if the new Secretary of the Department of Transport is 
also nominated a member of the Committee, or is asked otherwise to attend the 
meeting of the Committee along with Gupta. I shall be grateful if you could 
kindly consider this suggestion in consultation with the Minister for Transport & 
Communications. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
K.C. Neogy 


49. J.B. Priestley to Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 83 

[Refer to item 495] 


Kissing Tree House, 
Alveston, 
Stratford-on-Avon, 
Warwickshire. 
27 June 1960 


Dear Mrs. Pandit, 

As you may have read, a group of us from many different countries, including 
both Russia and America, were meeting over this last week-end to discuss the 
organization of a non-political East- West conference dealing with nuclear arms, 
disarmament and so forth. The idea is to get representative people from the arts 
and sciences and education to discuss the state of the world, discover and 
announce some conclusions, and to attract as much publicity as possible to give 
sensible people everywhere some encouragement. The greatest difficulty will be 
to get some representative Americans who are not committed to nuclear 
disarmament but are uneasy about the world situation. Such a group already 


83. Letter. File No. 5 (22)-UN 11/60, MEA. Also available in Subject File No. 17 (Part II), Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit Papers (Second Instalment), NMML. 
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exists, centred on Harvard, and it is very important that they should come to this 
conference and exchange views with the Russians and, of course, with the rest 
of us. The idea so far is to hold the conference next February, possibly in Italy. 
But since we finished our preliminary discussions I have been feeling very strongly 
that if India could act as a sponsor of the conference we are much more likely to 
get the kind of conference we want. This does not mean, in my view, that India 
should be committed to paying the expenses of the delegates. 

I wonder if you would be prepared to discuss this, at a very early opportunity, 
with Mr. Nehru? I have only just returned from London but have to go up again 
on Thursday, and if you are free to discuss the idea for half an hour or so I could 
be at your disposal either Thursday afternoon or on Friday morning or afternoon. 
Perhaps I should emphasise the fact that this is not a political conference, and 
great care will be taken that it is not communist dominated, as such conferences 
often have been in the past. I should not be writing to you if I did not feel very 
strongly that India’s position makes her the ideal convener of such a gathering, 
and that Mr. Nehru’s immense personal prestige would be a very great help towards 
our obtaining both the right sponsors and the right delegates. 


Yours sincerely, 
J.B. Priestley 

PS. I hope I have made it sufficiently clear that the possibility of India’s acting as 
host to the conference was never discussed at our meetings, and that it is only 
since then that I have been thinking about it. 


50. Homi Bhabha to Nehru 84 

[Refer to items 415-416] 

Government of India 
Atomic Energy Commission 

28 June 1960 

My dear Bhai, 

I am not happy about the way in which atomic energy has been dealt with in the 
draft outline of the Third Five-Year Plan which I understand is to be issued to the 
public on the 5th July. I attach herewith a letter I have just written to Shri C.M. 
Trivedi, which speaks for itself. 

2. When I was in Delhi a few days ago I had not seen the records of the 
minutes of the Cabinet meeting at which the draft Plan was considered, and I 


84. Letter. File No. 17 (302)/60-PMS, Vol. II. 
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saw them only on my return here. As you will see from the letter to Shri C.M. 
Trivedi, a decision in substance needs to be taken which will include a further 
150 MW natural uranium power station in the Delhi area at an incremental cost of 
Rs. 10.5 crores and an enriched uranium power station of 75 MW at a total cost 
of approximately Rs. 13.5. crores, the total incremental expenditure for both 
being Rs. 24 crores. This decision does not even involve increasing the present 
allotment under the head of Power, since Rs. 24 crores has been provided for 
uranium mines, mills, etc., which should be transferred to the heading Industries 
and Minerals without affecting the total provision under that head, since this is 
such a small percentage that it could easily be found from shortfalls in the 
accomplishment of projects under that head. The alterations proposed, which 
can be incorporated in the proof even now of the draft Plan before its issue to the 
public, are given in Paragraph 3 and Paragraph 8 of my letter to Shri Trivedi. 
May I request that this decision be taken now? If you want I shall be glad to 
come up to Delhi for a day. 


Yours 
Homi Bhabha 


51 . G.M. Sadiq to Nehru 85 

[Refer to item 75] 


Gagribal, 
Srinagar 
28 June 1960 

We are all extremely happy to know that you are visiting our State shortly. 

The workers of the Democratic National Conference have all along been 
very keen to have an opportunity of meeting you. I do however realise that it 
would be embarrassing for you to address the workers of a Party functioning in 
opposition to the State Govt. But I wonder if it would be equally embarrassing 
for you to meet our workers over a cup of tea in a purely social function. If that 
is not so, then, I would be grateful if you spare some time for this purpose during 
your stay here. Apart from this I would be grateful for a personal interview. 


85. Letter. 
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Camp: Bombay 
28 June 1960 

My dear Panditji, 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 25th instant, enclosing a copy of a letter from 
the Maharaja of Sikkim. I had written a letter to Apa Pant, who was not at Sikkim 
at the time of my visit, detailing my discussions with the Maharajkumar. I had 
sent a copy to Dutt to keep him informed of the result of our discussion. 

The matter of establishing a Radio Station at Sikkim had received a setback. 
After all the details had been settled, it appeared that the Maharajkumar was 
insisting that the policy control of the Station should be under the Sikkim Durbar. 
In view of this attitude, the Political Officer at Gangtok and the External Affairs 
Ministry both advised that the matter might be held up, if not dropped, as it was 
not possible for us to agree to this condition. 

Some time back, the Maharajkumar had visited Delhi. On the advice of the 
External Affairs Ministry, the Director-General of A.I.R., Mr. J.C. Mathur, had 
discussions with the Maharajkumar regarding the question. (Mr. Mathur knows 
the Maharajkumar well, having been with him in undergoing some course of 
training). During the course of the discussion with Mathur, it was made clear to 
Maharajkumar that it is not likely that the Government of India will ever agree to 
allow the control of either the Station or its policy to the Sikkim Durbar, though 
close collaboration would be maintained with the Durbar. The Maharajkumar, 
however, reconsidered his attitude when it became known to him that according 
to a decision of the International Tele-Communications Union, frequencies allotted 
for the Radio Station in Sikkim and also the rest of India would lapse for ever if 
they are not utilised by the middle of 1961. It was brought to his notice by 
Mathur that Sikkim will be deprived forever of any Radio Station in future if he 
persisted in his attitude. On knowing this, his attitude underwent a definite change 
and he was talking of some alternative proposals. But on our side we did not 
pursue the matter and left him time to think it over. 

I visited Sikkim in May in order to see whether this cannot be finalised, as 
otherwise we were in danger of losing the frequencies altogether. We had even a 
thought that if Sikkim Durbar maintains such an attitude and EA Ministry thinks 
that it would not be advisable to over-rule them, to put up a Station near the 
Sikkim border in the Darjeeling area. During my visit to Sikkim, I had a heart to 
heart talk with the Maharajkumar and I made it plain to him that it is not practical 
on his part to expect the control of the Station to be given to the Durbar, though 
I assured him of the fullest collaboration in the running of the Station. I also told 
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him of the danger of losing the frequencies permanently. I have an impression 
that he had had second thoughts after coming from Delhi and he practically told 
me in so many words that they would not now insist on that condition, but 
wanted the prestige of the Durbar to be maintained. I asked him whether he 
himself can suggest some procedure by which the Durbar might have a face- 
saving, but the actual position will remain what we had stated. 

I had already discussed this question privately with the Dewan of Sikkim and 
also officers of our Mission in Gangtok. The Dewan had suggested to him a via 
media that the Maharaja might request the Govt, of India to run the Radio Station 
on their behalf as they themselves have not got the technical knowledge etc. The 
Maharajkumar in his talk with me made this suggestion later on. I informed him 
this might be considered satisfactory by the Govt, of India, provided he clearly 
understands that this will be a permanent arrangement and not to be changed or 
modified later on. He appeared to agree to this and had told me that the Maharaja 
will be writing to the Prime Minister. 

I would suggest that the proposal might be accepted, provided it is mentioned 
in our letter that it is accepted on the terms and conditions which had already 
been arrived at between the E. A. Ministry and the Maharaja beforehand and which 
could not be carried out because of the new demand of the Maharajkumar. There 
are also the following words in the Maharaja’s letter “for the present”. I cannot 
say how it can be made clear, but I would suggest that in our reply it might be 
clarified that any proposal to run the Station will be on terms and conditions 
agreed to, but not to be modified later on. Because any general acceptance as 
such and without definitely clarifying the position might prompt the Maharajkumar 
later on to take advantage of these words in his letter and he might say that they 
had asked us as, for the present, they had no technical knowledge or means of 
running the Station. The clarification might be put in words which you consider 
suitable. 

Yours sincerely, 
B.V. Keskar 


53. Kwame Nkrumah to Nehru 87 

[Refer to items 476 and 477] 

[Accra] 
29 June 1960 

I am writing in continuation of my letter requesting that your team of two, at 
present seconded for planning the formation of the Ghana Air Force, be withdrawn. 

87. Letter. 
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I have now interviewed both officers and informed them of my decision. My 
Chief of Defence Staff has also seen Air-Commodore Jaswant Singh and informed 
him that both he and Squadron-Leader Katre are free to leave when they wish. 

The Air-Commodore is worried that my decision will reflect adversely upon 
the careers of both himself and the Squadron-Leader. He has, therefore, requested 
that they should not leave until their normal contract expires in November of this 
year. You will appreciate that under the circumstances it is impossible to accede 
to such a request, and, in any event, such a decision would place the Air- 
Commodore himself in a most invidious position. 

My aim is to make a fresh start, endeavouring to eliminate the many frictions 
and difficulties which have arisen in the past. The continued presence of the Air- 
Commodore here would be certain to cause comment, many decisions would 
have to be taken with which he might not agree and therefore for his own sake 
and that of the Ghana Air Force as a whole, my Chief of Defence Staff has 
advised him that the sooner he leaves the better. In the case of Squadron-Leader 
Katre the position is somewhat different. He has not been involved in many of the 
arguments and disagreements and is highly regarded by all concerned. If it is his 
wish and you are willing to agree, I would be very happy to retain his services 
until the time that the present contract expires. I feel sure that he will be of great 
assistance in future planning and will ease continuity. Could you please let me 
know your wishes in this matter? 

In conclusion I wish again to make it quite clear that my decision in no way 
reflects on the professional ability of the two officers concerned. They have both 
been of the greatest assistance in planning the formation of my Air Force. I feel 
certain you can ensure that their future careers do not suffer as a result of 
circumstances which need not have arisen had we entrusted the training of our 
Air Force to one country from the start. 

I would like to say that both officers will in no way suffer financially. I have 
instructed my Ministry of Defence to see that they receive the full emoluments to 
which they would have been entitled had they completed a full tour of duty. 
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54. Mohanlal Sukhadia to Nehru 88 

[Refer to item 304] 


Jaipur 
28/30 June 1960 


Subject:- Assistance to the Rajasthan Canal 
Project under the US PL-480 Agreement 

Respected Panditji, 

The Rajasthan Canal seeks to transform over 10,000 sq. miles of difficult desert 
into a fully developed region with prosperous agriculture within a short period of 
about twenty years. All this transformation has to be achieved in an inaccessible 
waste-land, lacking even elementary amenities like drinking water. 

The world’s largest irrigation system has been planned to tame this vast 
desert. Utilization of water thus made available at huge cost will call for 
comprehensive, well-planned development at the same time, and a “Master Plan 
of Development” has been drawn up for the purpose. Summary of Outlay involved 
in construction of the canal system as also for simultaneous development of the 
area, is attached. 

As will be seen, reclaiming the desert from scratch will be an expensive 
proposition, obviously beyond the normal resources of the State. It is essential 
for the success of this huge project that the Centre should come generously to 
the assistance of the State. 

The Rajasthan Canal Project would qualify in particular for assistance from 
funds made available under the recent PL-480 Agreement with the U.S.A. I may 
recount that the agreement provides for supply by U.S.A. of 17 million tons of 
foodgrains worth Rs. 607 crores over the next four years. Of this amount Rs. 
512 crores will be given to India for economic development as grant and loan, 
primarily for projects aimed at stimulating agricultural production, including in 
particular power and irrigation projects. 

The large stock of food made available under the agreement will obviously 
relieve a difficult situation for some time. Gravity of the problem over the long 
term however remains, and it will be essential for the country ultimately to achieve 
self-sufficiency in food on the basis of internal production. 

The Rajasthan Canal Project is expected to yield agricultural production 
amounting to about 2.7 million tons per year on full development. Starting in 
1961, irrigation from the canal will be made available progressively, as the canal 
construction progresses. The project would in time be in a position to meet the 
entire food shortage of the country presently met from imports. 

88. Letter. File No. 17 (399)/60-68-PMS. 
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This is to request that this project may be taken up as an urgent priority, with 
early action on construction of the canal system as well as the development of 
the area, so that its huge potential of food production is realized at the earliest. 
Funds made available under the PL-480 agreement with the U.S.A. in particular 
would appropriately be utilized for expediting completion of this project, and a 
suitable decision may be taken in this connection so that the project can make 
assured progress. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mohanlal Sukhadia 


55. At the Cabinet 89 

[Refer to item 249] 

Case No. 347/33/60 

Unrest among Central Government Employees 

The Minister of Labour & Employment informed the Cabinet about the talks he 
had had with the labour leaders. He stated the labour leaders had pressed their 
demands regarding minimum wages and linking of dearness allowance with the 
price index, particularly the latter demand. Their main arguments were that the 
sanctioned increase of Rs. 5/- in the minimum wages had not resulted in any 
increase at all in the standard of living of the workers and that, if prices increased 
further, there would actually be a fall in that standard. Minister of Labour & 
Employment had explained to them that, in the present circumstances of the 
country, when all the available resources had to be used for developmental purposes, 
any increases in wages or dearness allowance would have to be met by deficit 
financing over and above the level decided upon for the implementation of the 
Third Five Year Plan. Such a step would have a most serious impact on the 
economy of the country. He had also explained why the proposal to link dearness 
allowance with the price index was undesirable. It would introduce a dangerous 
element of uncertainty into the financial commitments of the Government. On 
the other hand, even if there was no linking, Government could always review 
the position if there was any substantial rise in prices. Minister of Labour & 
Employment had also informed the labour leaders that, once it was agreed that 
the basic framework of the Pay Commission’s Report was not to be touched, he 
could discuss with them their other demands. 

89. Minutes of Cabinet meeting, 4.00 p.m., 1 July 1960, chaired by Nehru. File No. KS-27/60, 
MHA. 
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[DHARNA AGAINST STRIKES] 
* Can't We Retaliate ? 9 



Several strikes and strike threats have been reported including one 
by Central Government employees. 

[Seated on the right: Nehru with ministers] 

(From Shankar's Weekly , 3 July 1960, p. 5) 

2. Minister of Labour & Employment stated that he had kept the Cabinet 
Committee informed about the progress of the talks. He also stated that all the 
labour leaders with whom he had been having talks wished to meet him together 
at a later stage. 

3 . Cabinet agreed that there could be no modification of the decisions already 
taken regarding minimum wages and dearness allowance. If that position was 
accepted by the labour leaders, then the Minister of Labour & Employment, 
acting in consultation with the Cabinet Committee, might discuss the other 
demands generally on the lines suggested in the Labour Ministry’s Note for the 
Cabinet dated June 28, 1960, which was considered by the Cabinet on June 29, 
1960. 

4. It was agreed that all preparations for meeting the strike situation should 
be continued on the assumption that the strike would have to be faced. 

5. Cabinet then considered the Report, dated July 1, 1960, made by the 
Committee of Secretaries to the Committee of the Cabinet. Minister of Home 
Affairs stated that the Committee of the Cabinet had considered the proposals 
contained in the Report and was in general agreement with them. Cabinet approved 
the proposals. It was decided that the Ordinance to be issued should be on the 
same lines as the Essential Services Maintenance Ordinance, 1957, with the two 
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amendments recommended in sub-paras (a) and (b) of para 3 of Part I of the 
Report. If the Law Minister and the Government of Jammu and Kashmir agreed, 
then clause 1 (2) of the Ordinance might be so worded as to make the Ordinance 
applicable to Central Government employees in the Jammu and Kashmir State. 
The date of issue of the Ordinance should be decided by the Committee of the 
Cabinet. 


[ENOUGH, NO MORE] 



[SAID THE SLEDGEHAMMER TO THE FLY) 
All Set 



The Govt, has taken every possible measure to meet the challenge 


of the employees’ strike with firmness. — Report. 

[From left: V.K. Krishna Menon, Nehru, S.K. Patil, G.B. Pant, Moraiji Desai, 

G.L. Nanda] 

(From Shankar’s Weekly, 17 July 1960, p. 5) 
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6. Cabinet agreed that the Defence Ministry might refuse leave to, or even 
recall from leave, service personnel required for assisting the Railways, the Posts 
& Telegraphs, etc., to maintain essential services if the strike took place. Orders 
posting such personnel to the places where they are required may also be issued 
on dates to be determined by the Defence Ministry. 

7 . Cabinet approved the suggestion that the INS Delhi and the two destroyers 
which are at Calcutta should stay there until permitted to move out by the Ministry 
of Defence. 

8. With regard to the suggestion made in the Report of the Secretaries’ 
Committee that a broadcast to the nation by the Prime Minister would be most 
helpful, the Prime Minister agreed to make the broadcast. 90 Prime Minister desired 
that two factual statements, one regarding the financial aspect of the demands 
made by the Central Government employees and the other regarding the progress 
of the Labour Minister’s talks with the labour leaders and the decisions taken by 
the Cabinet Committee, should be prepared and kept ready on 7th July. A copy of 
the statement to be issued (or which may have been issued) to the Press on 
behalf of the Government should also be kept ready on that date. 


56. Lalji Mehrotra to Nehru 91 

[Refer to item 442] 


Embassy of India 
Rangoon 
1 July 1960 

Respected Panditji, 

You will be happy to know that U Nu 92 and his Government have gone all out to 
give me the friendliest send off. The Foreign Secretary, the Foreign Minister, 93 
the Prime Minister and the President 94 have, each in their turn, been kind enough 
to arrange some small functions for me. Almost the entire Cabinet, including the 
Prime Minister, have accepted the invitation for my farewell party this evening 
and the Foreign Minister, who is due to leave for Shan States, told me last evening 
that he is staying back to see me off at the airport. You must have learned from 
the Commonwealth Secretary that at long last the Government of Burma have 
decided to empower the District Magistrates to exempt from the payment of 


90. For Nehru’s broadcast to the nation, see item 250. 

91. Letter. File No. 1205 (5) SD/60, MEA. 

92. The Prime Minister of Burma from 4 April 1960. 

93. SaoHkunHkio. 

94. Win Maung. 
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foreigners’ registration charges all those whom they consider to be too poor to 
pay. U Nu was kind enough to see that the decision was conveyed to me before 
I left. The Foreign Minister informed me that this decision was taken not only to 
serve as a parting gift to me but also because you had, in your past correspondence, 
asked for some relief to be given to the poor people. They felt that this decision 
would please you. I have all along been conscious that the unusual friendliness 
and warmth, which has of late been shown to me, is not merely an appreciation 
of what I may have done here. This was confirmed by Sao Hkio last night. He 
candidly told me that I am not being treated as merely an Ambassador of a friendly 
neighbouring country, but as one who has the privilege of being one of your 
trusted lieutenants. In bestowing all this friendliness on me they believe they are 
only doing what they owe to you. 

2. The Foreign Minister was keen to know from me if the Burmese border 
agreement with China, particularly their non-aggression pact, has in any way 
displeased you. They have some kind of a feeling of guilt as though they have 
deserted you and gone out and signed a separate pact with China. They are, 
therefore, anxious to find out your real feelings in the matter, apart from what 
you have been saying in the public on this subject. The Foreign Minister, like 
others, was at pains to explain to me that in the circumstances in which they 
were placed they had no other option but to purchase peace. He, however, assured 
me that the agreement with China will not be allowed to create any sense of 
complacency. “Now that we have got a boundary-wall, we know what to protect 
and the same shall be protected to the best of our ability,” he said. 

3. In the course of my farewell calls, I had long discussions with both U Ba 
Swe and U Kyaw Nyein. 95 I would not bother you with the details of these 
discussions. I would only like to convey that both of them agree that, under the 
circumstances there was no other option for Burma but to conclude the agreement 
with China. They were, however, both of them, dissatisfied with the way it was 
done. U Ba Swe remarked that at the time of first negotiations U Nu not only 
promised away a part of Burmese land (which, he recognised, was more or less 
inevitable) but expressed gratitude to the Chinese for having accepted it. U Kyaw 
Nyein was more critical of the manner in which the territory was conceded. He 
described the attitude as abject. Both of them felt that the attitude of the present 
Government towards China is bom out of fear and a sense of fatalism. They felt 
that there is no one in the present Cabinet, except U Nu, who has any clear 
conception of international relations. Some of them call themselves marxists but 
do not know what marxism means. It is only U Nu who understands things. 
Unfortunately, he is over-powered by a sense of fear. He feels that, in the event 

95. Both of them were leaders of the faction of the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League which 

was in opposition to the government of U Nu. 
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of any aggression by China, America is too far away to be of any serious help and 
India has troubles of her own to be able to spare anything to help in their defence. 
Thus, he feels that Burma has no other alternative but to purchase peace for 
whatever length of time it may be, and to leave the rest to God. I am taking the 
liberty of writing this at length directly to you as I feel that this, to some extent, 
represents the mind of the general thinking set in this country. 

4. I had sometime ago suggested that we should try to conclude with Burma 
something like the Army and Air Force Agreement which we have entered into 
with Indonesia. 96 The Burmese themselves, particularly the army people, have 
sometimes expressed mild disappointment at not being offered the facilities which 
we have offered to Indonesia whose defence should not be considered of the 
same importance to us as that of Burma in view of the Chinese trouble. Whatever 
the Burmese may be doing in strengthening their defence with the help of American 
arms, I do not think they are paying any special attention to the defence of that 
forest tract in the Kachin State which would become easily accessible to the 
Chinese after the villages of Gaulum and Hpimaw are transferred to them. If it is 
not presumptuous for me to suggest, I would like to state that we should do all 
that we can to assist the Burmese in strengthening the defence of this area. I beg 
to suggest that this subject may be kept in view to be explored during the next 
visit of General Ne Win to India. 

5. Madam Aung San has been selected by U Nu to be the Burmese 
Ambassador in New Delhi. As a means of showing to us what great importance 
he attaches to the good relations with our country, he has sent not only one of his 
most trusted persons but also one who enjoys the affection of the Burmese people. 
Any unusual kindness shown to her will be highly appreciated by the people and 
the Government here. Perhaps, U Nu and his colleagues expect that the compliment 
would be returned by the appointment here of some one enjoying a similar degree 
of your confidence. 

6. I have taken the liberty of addressing this letter to you as I feel that, in 
what I have to say, some personal elements are involved. This would be my last 
letter to you from Burma as I am leaving on the 8th instant. 

7. Iam deeply grateful to you for having raised me to a higher grade in the 
post. 

With respectful regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Lalji Mehrotra 


96. See SWJN/SS/50/item 1 78. 
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57. Upadhayaya Jaidev to Nehru 97 

[Refer to item 57] 


Mandi 
2 July 1960 

Dear Sir, 

Wishing you well, I submit that in days gone by the Sikhs annexed the Mandi 
State after making Raja Balvir Sen a captive. My father pleased the Sikh Raja 
Sher Singh with his knowledge and thereby brought about the release of Raja 
Balvir Sen and the restoration of his State. As a reward. Raja Balvir Sen granted 
some land to him. 

It is now understood that the Government of Himachal Pradesh is taking 
over lands from their owners under some land Act. This will result in conditions 
of starvation for several persons who will be rendered landless. 

May I hope that your honour will kindly take mercy on these people and have 
the Himachal Land Act modified suitably? Such a land Act is not operative in any 
other part of India. I simply wish that all people should be happy during your 
regime. 

Please excuse me for any improper expression. I shall consider it an honour 
to receive a reply from you. 


Yours 

Jaidev 


58. M.J. Desai to Nehru 98 

[Refer to item 440] 

I mentioned to P.M. that the Pakistanis have not reacted to the informal suggestion 
thrown out by our High Commissioner during the Finance Ministers’ Conference 
in Rawalpindi on the question of Pakistan giving up their interests in the Berubari 
Union territory and taking instead, in full sovereignty, five or six sq. miles of 
Indian territory which would be flooded by the construction of the Kamafuli 
Dam. Similarly, Pakistanis have not reacted to the tentative suggestion made by 
us that they should take some more area of the Patharia Reserve Forest instead of 
insisting on dividing up the five villages south of the Patharia Forest in accordance 
with the Radcliffe Line. Our High Commissioner, however, told us that the Pakistanis 
were interested in getting a part of the Assam territory so as to have full control 
over the lime-stone quarries which feed their cement factory at Chattak. These 


97. Translation of letter, available in File No. 17/1/58-60-H, Prime Minister’s Office. 

98. Note, 2 July 1960. File No. 4 (7 1)-Pak 111/59, Annexure I, MEA. 
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feelers were not discussed in any detail. 

2. As I mentioned to PM., the Pakistanis are very keen on acquiring these 
lime-stone quarries site as there is no other lime-stone quarry in East Pakistan 
and their cement factory at Chattak is entirely dependent upon supplies from 
these quarries in Assam. They may be prepared to consider giving up their 4 l /2 sq. 
miles of Berubari Union territory as also parts of the five villages to the south of 
the Patharia Reserve Forest if they can get the Assam lime-stone quarry area in 
full sovereignty. This would inevitably mean that the Indian firm which manages 
the Chattak Cement Factory at present and is also the lessee of the lime-stone 
quarry site in Assam, will be squeezed out but I understand the firm is more or 
less reconciled to this inevitable fate. They would, in any case, put in a claim for 
compensation for their lease-hold rights in the Assam lime-stone quarry. 

3. If the question of grant of the lime-stone quarry site in Assam in full 
sovereignty to Pakistan in exchange for their interests in the Berubari Union territory 
and parts of the five forest villages south of Patharia is to be pursued further in 
response to the feeler put out by them, the following preliminary action is necessary 
before broaching the subject with Pakistan authorities: 

i) Sounding Assam Chief Minister and getting his reactions. He might not 
be agreeable to giving part of a vital area from Assam for the benefit mainly 
of West Bengal. 

ii) It is possible to save Bholaganj and retain it in Assam by re-arrangement 
of the boundary but Bholaganj area will be a tongue sticking out into East 
Pakistan territory and will require special attention from the standpoint of 
security. 

iii) There is a ropeway going from Bholaganj northwards across the area 
where the lime-stone quarry is and this ropeway will have to be re-aligned so 
as to fall entirely into Indian territory after the transfer of the lime-stone 
quarry site to East Pakistan. This would involve some expenditure. 

iv) In the re-alignment of the Assam-East Pakistan boundary in this region 
so as to give East Pakistan the lime-stone quarry site, care will have to be 
taken to see that no inhabited areas are transferred to Pakistan and this would 
require detailed investigation on the site before any specific proposal is put to 
Pakistan. There will also be the question of re-aligning the boundary in such 
a manner as to minimize the strategic risk from the stand-point of security in 
the light of the topographical features of this area. 

I am placing below a sketch giving the location of the Chattak Cement Factory 
in East Pakistan, of the lime-stone quarry site in Assam on the Assam-East Pakistan 
border and the Assam-East Pakistan boundary in this region under Radcliffe Award. 
P.M. might, if he gets an opportunity, talk over this matter informally with Assam 
Chief Minister and, if the latter is agreeable to the matter being pursued further, 
we might undertake detailed enquiries on the site to get various particulars before 
formulating a definite proposal to be put to the Pakistan authorities. 
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P.M. desired to see a map of African countries showing their present status and a 
brief note about the state of our diplomatic representation in Africa. 

2. The map published in the issue of “Natal Mercury”, dated 5th February, 
1960, indicates the status of various countries in Africa. This map has been 
slightly amended to include the Belgian Congo and the Somalia and the British 
Somaliland areas which have since become independent. 

3. Of the African independent countries, the independent Arab countries in 
North Africa — Morocco, Tunisia, Libya. Egypt and Sudan — are adequately 
covered by our diplomatic representation. Algeria is still a French colony. 

4. Of the independent Black African countries, we have diplomatic missions 
in Ethiopia on the east coast and Ghana on the west coast. We are opening a High 
Commission in Nigeria on the west coast from 1st October. These arrangements 
leave out the following Black African independent countries in east, central and 
west Africa:- 

1 . The Republic of Somali, consisting of old Somalia and British Somaliland. 

2. The Congo. 

3. The Cameroons (old French Cameroons, a Trusteeship territory). 

4. Togoland. 

5. Liberia. 

6. Guinea. 

7. The Mali Federation, consisting of Senegal and Sudan. 

5. Latest reports show that there will be two more independent countries 
out of the autonomous Republics of the French Community, namely Upper Volta 
and Ivory Coast in West Africa and the Union of Central African Republics consisting 
of three autonomous Republics of the French Community — Chad, Central Africa 
Republic and the Congo Republic. 

6. We have no diplomatic representation in South Africa, nor have we any 
contact with South West Africa which is a Mandatory territory under South 
Africa. 

7 . Madagascar to the south-east of the African continent has just become 
independent as the Republic of Malgache and we have already agreed to convert 
the present Consulate-General there into an Embassy and have a Charge d’ Affaires 
with the local rank of Minister. 100 


99. Note, 2 July 1960. File No. ADM-31/60 AFR U, MEA. 

100. Madagascar became fully independent on 26 June 1960. The Indian Mission there was 
raised to Embassy level on 6 July 1960; J.A. Shah, the Indian Consul-General, became 
Charge d’ Affaires with the rank of Minister. The Times of India, 7 July 1960. 
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8. Of the other dependent territories in Africa, we have a Commissioner at 
Nairobi who looks after Indian interests in Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika, Zanzibar 
and the Central African Federation of Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia and Southern 
Rhodesia. There are two Assistant Commissioners under him — one located at 
Kampala in Uganda and the other in the Central African Federation at Salisbury in 
Southern Rhodesia. We have no representational contacts with the British 
Protectorates and Mandatory territories of Bechuanaland, Swaziland and 
Basutoland. We have a local Commissioner in the British colony of Mauritius, an 
island to the east of Madagascar. We have no contacts with the Portuguese colonies 
of Mozambique and Angola in the south, Portuguese Guinea in the west and the 
Spanish territory of Rio de Oro in the north-west. 

9. Of the 7 independent Black African countries mentioned in para 4 with 
whom we have no diplomatic contacts now, we have proposed and obtained the 
concurrence of the Governments concerned that our High Commissioner in Ghana 
should be concurrently accredited as Ambassador to Liberia and Guinea. When 
Sierra Leone becomes independent in 1961, we can concurrently accredit our 
High Commissioner in Ghana to Sierra Leone as well. 

We intend to accredit our High Commissioner in Nigeria concurrently to the 
Cameroons and Togoland. We will initiate action in this regard after our High 
Commissioner is in position in Nigeria on 1st October. 

We have asked our special envoy who went to participate in the Congo 
independence celebrations to find out informally whether the Congo Government 
will agree to exchange of diplomatic missions at Embassy level. If the response 
to this informal approach is favourable, we intend to accredit our Ambassador in 
Sudan concurrently to Congo. The Ministry of Commerce & Industry have already 
agreed to open an office in Congo in charge of a First Secretary (Commercial) as 
the Congo is a vital area economically and the First Secretary (Commercial) 
would function as Charge d’ Affaires. 

The arrangements mentioned above leave out the Republic of Somali and the 
Mali Federation and the two other independent Governments mentioned in para 5 
which will come into existence very soon. So far as the Mali Federation and the 
two other independent Governments from the old French Community are 
concerned, we may await further developments and need not make any specific 
move for exchange of diplomatic missions at this stage. Later, if necessary, we 
can concurrently accredit our Ambassador in Morocco to the Mali Federation, 
our High Commissioner in Accra to Upper Volta and Ivory Coast and our 
Ambassador in Sudan to the Central African Republic. 

As regards the Republic of Somali, I am sure they will ask for exchange of 
diplomatic missions almost immediately. Deputy Minister 101 would be able to tell 


101. Lakshmi Menon. 
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us about this on her return. We intend to concurrently accredit our Commissioner 
in Nairobi as our Ambassador to the Republic of Somali and relieve him of the 
responsibility for overseeing the Assistant Commissioner’s office in the Central 
African Federation. There are important developments taking place in the Central 
African Federation and we intend to raise the sub-Mission at Salisbury to the 
status of an independent Mission in charge of a full-fledged Commissioner of the 
rank of Counsellor. He can then look after Indian interests in all the three Federation 
territories and can also be accredited as Commissioner, provided the U.K. authorities 
agree, to the Mandatory territories and Protectorates of Bechuanaland, Swaziland 
and Basutoland. 

10. If P.M. generally approves the above proposals, copies of this note and 
the map will be prepared for consideration of the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the Cabinet. 


60. Mohanlal Sukhadia to Nehru 102 

[Refer to item 324] 


Jaipur, 
3 July 1960 

Respected Panditji, 

I am inviting your kind attention to the correspondence resting with my D.O. 
letter of February 10, 1960 in connection with the setting up of Large Mechanised 
Farms in the area of the Rajasthan Canal Command. After that we had met at 
Suratgarh where it was tentatively advised that possible sites for four Farms, 
each of an area of about 25,000 acres, may be decided upon for starting 
Mechanised Farms on the pattern of the Suratgarh Farm. 

[...] 

We would very much like to have all the four Farms established during the 
Third Plan period in the years 1962-63 and 1963-64. Preliminary steps will have 
to be taken well in advance. If a lesser number of Farms are started during the 
Third Plan, it will be very difficult for us to keep the land of the remaining proposed 
Farms unallotted. 

4. It is, therefore, essential that a final decision in this matter should be 
taken up early and definitely, so that there may be no complication in the matter 
of allotment of land by the State. [...] 

5 . [ . . . ] I would again request you to have the matter of establishing a tractor 
or heavy agricultural machinery manufacturing plant in this area settled 
simultaneously with the decision of starting the Mechanised Farms. 


102. Letter, excerpts. File No. 31 (101)/60-71-PMS. 
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6 . [...] 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mohanlal Sukhadia 

61 . Note on the Working of Panchayati Raj in Rajasthan 103 

[Refer to item 293] 

The Panchayat Samitis and Zila Parishads in Rajasthan have now been functioning 
for the last nine months. In a majority of them there has been collective effort; 
substantial number have participated in taking decisions which reflect local needs. 
All Panchayat Samitis have constituted three or four Standing Committees and 
have delegated to them substantial powers. In most cases there is a realisation 
that responsibility for development is theirs and efforts have been made to raise 
their resources. In spite of the fact that fresh elections will be held this year about 
60% of them have levied taxes such as cess on land revenue etc. In many Panchayat 
Samitis successful efforts have been made to raise donations and contributions 
for education and health programme. People have taken up irrigation works and 
construction of schools by Shramdan. So much so that 50 to 75% is being 
contributed on anicuts by the people. The number of scholars (both girls and 
boys) in these schools has increased by over 25% due to special drive organised 
for enrolment all over Rajasthan. There is less of teacher absenteeism now than 
ever before; because the Panchas are there to check. 

[...] 

62. Asha Devi Aryanayakam’s Talk with Vinoba Bhave 104 

[Refer to item 142] 

Brief report of a talk with Vinobaji about the future programme of Shri Phizo and 
the movement for an independent Naga Land. 

Question: What is your advice to Rev. Michael Scott and friends who have 
helped Phizo to come to England and are befriending him? 

Vinobaji: My message to Rev. Michael Scott and friends, who are befriending 
Shri Phizo, is that the greatest service they could render to Shri Phizo and his 

103. Enclosure, excerpts, to letter from Mohanlal Sukhadia to Nehru, 3 July 1960. File No. 17 
(398)/60-62-PMS. 

104. Report by Asha Devi Aryanayakam, 4 July 1960. See also Appendix 70. 
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cause would be to influence him towards the principle and method of non-violence. 
The Nagas form a small community, surrounded by China, Burma, India and 
Pakistan. In the context of present world situation, which is shaped by the rule of 
force or power politics, the ambition or the desire of the Nagas to form an 
independent State is impracticable. It cannot stand. When such a small community 
asks for independence, the demand is regarded with suspicion. It is obvious that 
if the people have any political intelligence, they will certainly ask for help from 
other and more powerful nations. Thus they will ultimately become a part of 
either of the two power blocs. 

If the world were ruled by the law of non-violence and not by the law of 
force, then each village community could have been independent in the true sense; 
but this is not possible under the present circumstances. This can be achieved 
only through the method of non-violence. Violence can only be faced by non- 
violence. 

Take the example of Tibet, our nearest neighbour. If the people of Tibet had 
tried to face foreign domination through non-violence, they might have been 
crushed as the Jews were finished, but it is more probable that they might have 
survived. Even if they had been crushed, they would have established a principle. 
Jesus was crucified but He became immortal. 

Rev. Scott and friends, who have sheltered Phizo, believe in the principle of 
non-violence. They will be helpful to Phizo in the true sense, if they could turn 
his mind towards non-violence. 

I am particularly opposed to what is called “guerilla warfare” because it leads 
not only to sacrifice of non-violence but even more to the sacrifice of truth. 
Whenever and wherever there is secrecy and truth is sacrificed, it results in 
moral weakness and it is difficult to ascertain who is reliable and who is not. It 
leads to the punishment of innocent people where whole villages are punished for 
one death. This is a tradition established by the British which still holds good 
under the conditions of guerilla warfare. 

Guerilla warfare might have had some practical utility in the past in spite of 
its inherent moral weakness, but today it is neither moral nor practical. 

Question: Do you think Phizo should continue to stay in England or should he 

return to India? 

Vinobaji: If Shri Phizo remains quietly in England, does not indulge in any political 
activities and continues with his medical treatment, his present stay in England 
might be helpful. If he returns to India, he should accept what I have suggested 
above. 

Asha Devi 
Dated: 4th July, 1960. 

Camp: Khanpur, Kotah Division, Rajasthan. 
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63. M.K. Vellodi to Nehru 105 

[Refer to items 362 and 363] 

Embassy of India, Beme 
5 July 1960 

Dear Prime Minister, 

Mr. Paul Geheb, the founder of Ecole d’Humanite in Goldem in the Bernese 
Oberland is, I believe, well known to you. I have been told that your grand- 
children were at this school for a short time. 

2. One Mr. Daniels, who was in his younger days a student of Mr. Geheb in 
Germany (before he was forced to leave that country), called on me a few days 
ago to speak to me about Mr. Geheb. Mr. Daniels is an Insurance broker in 
London, but has a home at Goldem, and his children attend the school. 

3. Mr. Daniels told me Mr. Geheb would be 90 on 10th October this year, 
and he (Mr. Daniels) is very anxious that this event should be marked in a suitable 
manner. Mr. Geheb was, so I was told by Mr. Daniels, a great friend of 
Rabindranath Tagore. Considering the distinguished services rendered by Mr. 
Geheb to the cause of education, Mr. Daniels has ventured to suggest that it 
would be in the fitness of things if Visva-Bharati University were to confer on 
Mr. Geheb an honorary degree on his 90th birthday. 

4. I promised Mr. Daniels that I would convey the suggestion to you, as 
you were, besides being Prime Minister, also the Chancellor of Visva-Bharati 
University. I should be grateful if you would kindly let me know, in due course, 
your views on the suggestion. 

With respectful regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
M.K. Vellodi 


64. Dwight D. Eisenhower to Nehru 106 

[Refer to items 493 and 497] 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


Dear Prime Minister: 


6 July 1960 


Being deeply aware of your devotion to the cause of peace and disarmament, I 
would like you to know my thoughts on disarmament in light of the break-up of 


105. Letter. File No. 40 (9)/60-65-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

106. Letter. File No. 5 (5)-UN-U/60, Vol. II, Sr. 54/corr., MEA. 
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the Geneva ten-nation talks. 

I will never permit temporary set-backs to interfere with man’s progress 
towards a world of permanent peace. The folly of the arms race must, sooner or 
later, come to an end. I retain the belief that human reason will prevail — that the 
movement of events must be toward universal disarmament, not toward universal 
destruction. 

Reason dictates that each country must do all it can to see that no opportunities 
for serious negotiations are lost or overlooked. The United States always 
has been, and I hope always will be, ready to negotiate on disarmament. We are 
ready to accept as large a cut in our military strength as any country in the world. 
We ask only that no other country gain a military advantage as the result of 
American disarmament, and that there be means of assuring ourselves that this is 
so. This consideration is at the root of our insistence on adequate controls. 
We are all aware of what resulted from unbalanced disarmament after World 
War II. 

While our ultimate goal must be general and complete disarmament, my 
conviction is that progress in disarmament negotiations can best be made by the 
process of earnestly searching for those measures which are presently feasible, 
most urgently needed, and in the interest of all parties concerned. In the world as 
it is today, this patient approach is the one which strikes me as most likely to 
produce results. It is an approach seeking not propaganda victories but positive 
achievements in arms reductions. 

The proposals which the United States and its friends in the Ten-Nation 
Disarmament Conference submitted last March were designed to serve the purpose 
of helping the negotiators find and focus on specific measures which could be 
the starting point for a disarmament program. The measures which we and our 
partners proposed were not intended to be the final answer to the problem of 
disarmament. I had hoped, however, that among these measures there might be 
some which would enable us to get started with disarmament without delay, 
recognizing that making a beginning is the most difficult part of disarmament. At 
the same time, we left no doubt that our goal was general and complete 
disarmament, including all militarily significant states without exception. 

We were confronted, however, with a concept of how disarmament 
negotiations should be conducted that was totally different from our own. We 
found it impossible to discuss any specific disarmament measure because of the 
insistence of the Soviet Union that a treaty covering the full gamut of disarmament 
must be negotiated before any single measure of disarmament can be implemented 
or any inspection arrangement can be designed. Determined that the gap between 
the opposing views should not be unbridgeable, I felt the United States should 
modify its position where it could, in order that the two sides might move closer 
together. Our friends in the Conference also favored wholehearted attempts at 
accommodation. 
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Accordingly, the United States Government prepared a revised plan which it 
intended to place before the Ten-Nation Disarmament Committee after consultation 
with its allies. This fact was widely known. What happened thereafter is also 
well known. The revised United States plan, a copy of which I am asking my 
Ambassador to leave with you, was laid before the Committee, but the Soviet 
delegation did not wait to see it. 

I am greatly concerned as to what meaning such an action may hold for the 
future of disarmament negotiations. The United States can do no less, however, 
than use every available diplomatic channel to open the way for an early resumption 
of negotiations. I feel sure we have your support in this. The United States 
delegation, and those of its allies, have remained in Geneva and are ready to go 
back to the conference table. We have expressed to the Soviet Government our 
hope that it will reconsider its decision to terminate the disarmament conference. 
We expect, also, that at an appropriate time there will be a constructive discussion 
of this matter in the United Nations. 

Our discussions in New Delhi were extremely useful to me. If you care to 
share with me your views on what might be done at this time to further the cause 
of disarmament, they would be most welcome. 

With warm regard, 


Sincerely, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 


65. M.C. Chagla to Nehru 107 

[Refer to items 36 and 211] 

Many thanks for your very kind letter of June 28. 108 

Whatever my personal feelings, I will stay on here till about August 1961 as 
you desire me to do so. I only hope if you feel that I can more usefully serve our 
country in some position in India itself you will remember my intense desire to 
return home as soon as possible. 

I should very much like to enter Parliament at the next election. Politics was 
always my first love, but one does not always get in life what one wants most. 
When you appointed me to my present post, I welcomed it as a prelude to entering 
politics. I trust that my being here will not in any way prejudice my chances of 
being selected for a seat in Parliament at the ensuing election. 


107. Letter, 7 July 1960. M.C. Chagla Papers, NMML. 

108. See item 211. 
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It is extremely kind of you to offer to write to the Chief Minister of 
Maharashtra about a house for me in Bombay. I had written to N.R. Pillai about a 
flat in Bombay and the Ministry of Works, Housing & Supply have promised to 
give me a Government of India flat whenever I require it. This arrangement is 
quite satisfactory and I am sure it will be carried out. I will only trouble you in 
this matter if I need your help. 

With kindest regards. 


66. M.C. Chagla to Nehru 109 

[Refer to item 102] 

[Washington DC] 

7 July 1960 

My dear Panditji, 

The N.B.C., a leading television company here, are considering a project of a film 
entitled “The World of Jawaharlal Nehru”. A representative of the company 
discussed this project in detail with me and I feel that it is an excellent one and 
Government should give it every support. 

The project, to put it briefly, is to view the progress and development of 
India through your eyes. They want to trace the history of India from the time 
you were a student in England till the present day. They showed me an album of 
“stills” which contains some wonderful pictures about you and about our 
developing country. They propose to make use of these “stills” and also parts of 
our documentary films and records of voices of distinguished Indians. They are 
proposing to send a team of scholars to India to do intensive research work 
before they finally shoot the film. They have promised me that it will be a 
documentary of the highest quality and they propose to make it a prestige 
production. 

As far as your part in the film is concerned they have promised me that they 
will not trouble you for more than about fifteen minutes. The rest of the film will 
be shot from existing materials. They have also agreed to present a copy of the 
film to us which we might dub in Hindi and which we can show all over the 
country. I might add that they wish particularly to emphasise the fact that 
throughout the period India represented the credo of nationalism and has given to 
the world the philosophy of peaceful co-existence. 


109. Letter. File No. 43 (153)/60-61-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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I sincerely hope that you will agree to Government giving the necessary help 
and support to this project. As soon as I hear from you, I will tell the N.B.C. 
people to go ahead and make the necessary preparations. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
M.C. Chagla 


67. M.C. Chagla to Nehru 110 

[Refer to item 441 ] 

Eugene Black President of the World Bank has asked me to communicate the 
following message: 

Begins: 

1. You will have heard from Gulhati that the Bank is confronted with dead- 
lock in its efforts to bring about an agreed Transitional Arrangement. 

2. You also know that the Pakistan Government has asked the Bank to 
present a formal proposal to both sides. Up to now we have refrained from doing 
this and we have told Pakistan that we should be prepared to do it only if so 
requested by both Governments. 

3 . I have told Gulhati that I have reached the definite conclusion that further 
negotiations are not likely to lead anywhere and that, unless both Governments 
ask us to put forward a proposal the only course left open to the Bank in the 
exercise of its good offices is to request the Government of India to communicate 
to us their rock-bottom proposal, which should be really rock-bottom and not 
repeat not a negotiating position. 

4. I would therefore make a most earnest appeal to you to ensure that the 
proposal which India puts forward should be one which the Bank could 
conscientiously press Pakistan to accept. None of the proposals which Gulhati 
has so far discussed with us measures up to this criterion. 

5 . I appreciate that Gulhati s efforts must quite properly be directed towards 
securing an agreement that will make water available to India on a scale which 
will give the amplest possible supplies at the earliest possible date to the new 
Indian canals, and I can also appreciate your own concern in this respect. At the 
same time, you, I am confident, realise that there are far wider issues involved 
and that the consequences of a break-down of these negotiations, no matter 


1 10. Telegram, No. 447 dated 7 July 1960, from M.C. Chagla, conveying a message from 
Eugene Black to Nehru. File No. l/IWD/58, (Washington Papers), I.T. Section, Ministry of 
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where the fault might lie, when so much has already been accomplished, would 
be an international disaster of the first magnitude. 

6. I see in the present situation a critical opportunity for another manifestation 
of generosity and magnanimity on the part of India, which, I am sure, would be 
acclaimed by international opinion, and regarded as another act of statesmanship 
on your part. 

7. There is an important element of urgency involved. As you know, there 
is world-wide interest in, and hope for, a settlement of this dispute, and the world 
expects that agreement is just round the comer. But I am gravely concerned that 
the arrangements I have been able to make with the Friendly Governments for 
financing an Indus settlement may be seriously jeopardised unless there is some 
assurance of a Water Treaty between India and Pakistan within a matter of weeks. 

8. Iam also addressing the President of Pakistan emphasising the critical 
necessity of avoiding a break-down and the element of urgency involved. 

9. Kind regards and best wishes. Ends. 

68. At the Cabinet 111 

[Refer to item 249] 

Case No. 354/34/60 

Unrest among Central Government Employees 

Cabinet further discussed the situation arising out of the strike notices given by 
the Railwaymen’s Unions, the Posts & Telegraphs workers, etc. 

2. Cabinet decided that the draft Essential Services Maintenance Ordinance, 
1960, as approved by the Committee of the Cabinet, should issue on the morning 
of July 8, I960. 112 Information regarding the issue of the Ordinance should be 
announced on the All India Radio in the mid-day news bulletin the same day. 

3. Minister of Home Affairs informed the Cabinet that it was proposed to 
issue a notification under Clause 2 (1) (a) (viii) of the Ordinance in order to 
include services connected with the receipt, collection, storage, issue, movement 
and distribution of foodgrains in the term “essential services”. Cabinet approved 
the proposal. 

4. Cabinet also approved the issue of the necessary notification under the 
Armed Forces Emergency Duties Act, 1947, to enable the Ministry of Defence to 


111. Minutes of Cabinet meeting, 4.00 p.m., 7 July 1960, chaired by Nehru. File No. KS/60, 
MHA. 

1 12. The ordinance, declaring certain of the services as essential services, was promulgated on 8 
July 1960. 
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[BANNING STRIKES FOR STATUS] 


You Said it 


By LAXMAN 



Friends , it’s a shame our department is not considered important. 
It’s a clear case of discrimination — as a protest 
we will refuse to go on strike unless our section is classified 
as essential and strike is banned! 

(From The Times of India, 28 July 1960, p. 1) 


make Defence personnel available to the Ministry of Railways, etc., for the 
maintenance of essential services. This notification should issue on the 9th July. 

5. Cabinet desired that, for the period of the emergency, an Operations 
Room should be set up, with maps, charts, etc., in it, which will convey at a 
glance information relating to the important features of the strike situation as it 
changes from day to day. This would enable Members of the Cabinet to obtain a 
clear picture of the situation quickly, when coming to attend a Cabinet meeting. 

6. Regarding the issue of a statement to the Press, Cabinet decided that a 
fresh statement should be prepared indicating the action so far taken in 
implementation of the Pay Commission’s recommendations and what the likely 
tinancial effects would be if the workers’ demands were to be accepted; and that 
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a small committee consisting of the Cabinet Secretary, the Home Secretary and 
the Labour Secretary 113 should utilise that statement for briefing representatives 
of the Press regarding the Government side of the case in the present dispute. 

69. At the Cabinet 114 

[Refer to items 251-258] 

Case No. 367/34/60 

Posting of Three Senior Secretaries to Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras for the Duration of the Threatened General Strike 

Prime Minister informed Members of the Cabinet that it was proposed to post 
three senior Secretaries to the Government of India to Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras during the period of the threatened general strike in order to maintain 
effective liaison between the three State Governments and the Government of 
India, to act as the chief coordinating authorities in respect of the Central 
Government offices and departments in those States and to advise the Heads of 
Central Government departments in those States in case of any serious difficulties 
arising during the period of the emergency. Two other senior Secretaries, with 
their headquarters at Delhi, will visit some of the remaining State Capitals at 
frequent intervals, and perform similar duties. This arrangement was necessary 
in view of the possibility of communications being dislocated during the general 
strike. The Secretaries will, of course, not interfere in any way with the work of 
the State Governments. 

2. Cabinet approved the proposal. 

70. Asha Devi Aryanayakam to Nehru 115 

[Refer to item 142] 

Shrimati Asha Devi Aryanayakam, 
c/o Shrimati Mridula Sarabhai, 
81/48 Diplomatic Enclave, New Delhi. 

[7 July 1960] 

After meeting you I went to Rajasthan to meet Vinobaji. I think you know that I 
am working directly under his guidance now as a worker in the Shanti Sena 
movement. 

113. P.M. Menon, Secretary, Ministry of Labour & Employment. 

1 14. Minutes of Cabinet meeting, 4.00 p.m., 7 July 1960, chaired by Nehru. File No. KS-27/60, 
MHA. 

115. Letter. 
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I found him in a small hamlet, 65 miles from Kotah, camping in a small 
verandah attached to the cow-shed of a peasant’s house. He was in good health 
and spirits. 

Among other things I gave him a report on my meeting with Shri Phizo and 
an account of the circumstances under which Rev. Michael Scott had brought 
him to England. I asked Vinobaji for his guidance on this question, both for me 
personally and for the friends who have offered hospitality to Shri Phizo and are 
sponsoring him in England. 

I am sending you a brief report of his suggestions. He has revised my report 
and I am sending it to you according to his wish. 116 

If you approve, I shall be glad to send a copy to Rev. Michael Scott and other 
friends in England who are befriending Shri Phizo. 

I know you are very busy now. So, I shall not ask for an interview. I shall be 
grateful if you could kindly send me a message. I am staying with Smt. Mridulaben 
on the above address. 


71. Harekrushna Mahtab to Nehru 117 

[Refer to item 351] 

Please refer to your circular letter No. 426-PMO/60 dated the 30th June I960. 118 
Steps are being taken to see that no serious dislocation takes place as a result of 
the strike of the Central Government employees. 

I venture to mention one thing in this connection for your consideration. I do 
not like to add to your worries, but I think whatever occurs to me should be 
mentioned to you. This is not the first time that it is occurring to me; I have been 
holding these views for the last many years. 

The way in which labour policy has been formulated in India, I humbly 
submit, is not conducive either to the execution of the Plans or to natural 
development of the country. The policy followed has no bearing on the other 
policies of Government which are pursued. Expansion of the public sector is the 
accepted policy of Government and is being pursued. At the same time the labour 
policy which is followed in the case of the private sector is being followed in 
respect of the public sector without any distinction whatsoever. Most certainly 
there is a distinction between the public sector and private sector, so far as attitude 
towards labour is concerned. Many public undertakings have been declared as 
industrial concerns and the labour laws intended to improve the labour conditions 
in the private sector have been made applicable to these public undertakings also. 

1 16. See Appendix 62 

117. Letter, 8 July 1960. 

1 18. See item 247. 
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Last year, a serious situation arose in Hirakud as a result of this policy. I 
managed the situation only by not accepting the Government of India policy. To 
deal with complaints of labour in the public sector there should be some other 
device but not the ones which are usually adopted in the private sector. While 
facilities should be provided for expression of complaints and redress of grievances, 
strike in the public sector, particularly in the departments with which administration 
is concerned, should be made illegal. 

The very conception of strike belongs to the world of the private sector. I 
have very closely studied the effect of the labour laws on the public sector and I 
can say without hesitation that if all the labour laws are scrupulously applied to 
the public sector, factories like Rourkela cannot work continuously even for a 
week. Now the thing is being managed because the laws are not applied. It is 
again wrong thing to have a law and not to apply it. 

These are matters which require re-thinking. This is just by the way. 

I send herewith for your information a copy of the statement which 1 have 
issued to the press today regarding the strike. 


72. David Astor to Louis Mountbatten 119 

[Refer to item 146] 


The Observer 
22, Tudor Street, 
London, E.C. 4 
8 July 1960 


Dear Lord Mountbatten, 

I fear I may not have been entirely successful in conveying privately to the Indian 
authorities my view of the seriousness of the situation that has been created by 
the arrival of Phizo, the Naga rebel leader, in the West. The issues have been 
made more complicated by delicate questions of motive, prestige, procedure. 
May I put what I believe to be the real issues as simply as possible, leaving it to 
you to do whatever you may think suitable? 

First, the broad facts of the situation. The Indian Army has been occupying 
the Naga Hills for several years and has been engaged in actions. The exclusion 
of the Press and all visitors has roused suspicions. Bernard Ferguson was recently 
refused access. Now comes the admitted leader of the rebellious Nagas with a 
long and detailed catalogue of alleged major atrocities. There are a few 
corroborating secondary witnesses. He is determined to make public these 
allegations. 


1 19. Letter. 
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It may be possible to delay this by a few weeks (at most). The Indian 
Government could try to silence him by extradition, but they would make 
themselves look rather Russian in the process, as the case would have to come to 
court and be publicly heard. 

Phizo himself, contrary to official Indian opinion, is quite a considerable 
person. He has impressed people here favourably as straightforward, dignified 
and intelligent, though his knowledge of the world is still limited. In capacity and 
culture, he is certainly comparable to Dr Banda. 

He is going to make detailed charges against the Indian government and 
Army of the utmost gravity. He is investigating the possibility of getting another 
State to bring a case against India at the United Nations alleging breach of the 
Genocide Convention. 

It seems to me that, broadly, two courses are open to India. One is to ignore 
Phizo, and leave him to do his worst. Delhi can simply conduct a counter offensive 
about Naga misdeeds and barbarities and aim to get a “not proven” verdict about 
Phizo s charges. This may seem to Delhi the best line. But if it follows this line, 
various things will happen. One is that the Naga struggle will smoulder for years 
and years, and sooner or later will be used by China. 

India is doubtless hoping that if it refuses to deal with Phizo, it can reach a 
settlement with the more moderate Naga Convention. But you will be the first to 
recognise that in dealing with a nationalist movement it is not enough to select the 
moderates and come to terms with them. That is what we British have tried to do 
again and again, and have always failed. You have to settle with at least some of 
the extremists. 

The alternative course is for India to make vigorous efforts to include Phizo 
in a settlement. In a way, Phizo’s arrival in London could be an advantage to 
India, because the moderating influence of people here may lead him to take a 
more reasonable line in negotiation. Phizo is asking for complete independence. I 
can t speak for him, and he may persist in his demand. But it is possible that in 
the course of negotiations he might be persuaded to settle for something less. 

India is dealing with a kind of Irish situation. The emotion stirred up is very 
great, and it seems likely that there will not be genuine cordiality between Indians 
and Nagas for a generation or more. The Naga hills are strategically so placed 
that it is as if Ireland lay between Britain and Germany. It seems tragically 
shortsighted not to treat this rebellion with imaginative generosity. If that is not 
done, there is no power on earth that will be able to make this border territory 
loyal to India, as long as there is a Naga population living there. 

I fully recognise that this situation is one where a genuine settlement will be 
exceedingly difficult to reach. I also recognise that it cannot be settled until the 
dirty linen has been washed. Something as radical as a joint Indian-Naga 
Commission of enquiry, with an amnesty for Phizo to return and make his case 
before it at public hearings — something as surprising as that would seem to be 
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necessary to change the present disastrous course of events. 

What I have said in this letter is not threats to India. It is an attempted analysis 
of what is likely to happen. Henceforth, I shall try to confine my role in this 
matter to my proper one of journalistic comment. I have felt it absolutely necessary 
to try to give our friends these urgent warnings. Whether they heed them or not, 
I won’t mind in a personal sense. But I do hope you can convince them that the 
implications of this situation could be as serious for them as were troubles which 
Britain long treated as minor and domestic, such as the Irish question. 

Yours ever, 

David Astor 
(Editor) 

73. Partap Singh Kairon to Nehru 120 

[Refer to item 167] 

This is in continuation of my D.O. letter No. 3298 dated 27th June 1960 regarding 
the points raised by Shri Hem Raj, MP, Kangra, and Shri Nihal Chand, a member 
of the Lahaul & Spiti Council. I now deal with the third point relating to the 
displacement of cultivators as a result of the proposed Beas Dam. 

2. I enclose a plan showing the spread of the reservoir at Pang. The total 
area that will get submerged is about 58,000 acres, out of which roughly half is 
uncultivable. The cultivable area would appear from the enclosed map to be largely 
on the right bank of the river. According to the project report, the valley that gets 
drowned is fertile and thickly populated. 

3. That is the brief position about the land. Regarding persons, the rough 
estimate so far made shows that 9,400 families will get displaced. This is based 
on the 195 1 census figures. Since the actual displacement will occur round about 
1969, the number of families will increase. Allowing for this increase, and allowing 
also for roughly five persons per family, it appears that the extent of the human 
displacement will be of the order of about 70,000 souls. Shri Hem Raj is, thus, 
not quite correct in saying that this number of cultivators will be displaced. 

4. The Bhakra dam will displace only 27,000 souls. The problem in the 
case of the Beas Dam, thus, is much bigger in magnitude. Also, there will be the 
further difficulty that people are much more vocal and conscious of their rights 
now than they were when Bhakra was decided upon. It is absolutely imperative, 
therefore, that adequate rehabilitation measures should be devised and implemented 
in good time. 

5. In this connection, could I trouble you to glance through my letter of the 
120. Letter, sent from Srinagar, 8 July 1960. 
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7th June to Hafiz Mohd. Ibrahim (copy enclosed). I feel it to be an urgent matter 
that compact blocks of the best land in the head reaches of the Rajasthan Canal 
should be immediately reserved for the oustees from Pang. I also think that we 
must provide for rehabilitation measures generously in the Project estimate itself. 
I believe the present amount provided there is at the rate of Rs. 250/- per family, 
which you will agree with me, is pitifully small. Lastly, I also feel that we must 
try to put through measures that will enable some of the displaced population to 
settle in the surrounding tract in Kangra district itself. For this, we may have to 
locate one or two industrial estates in that region, where industries suited to the 
region can be developed, e.g. industries based on timber, light engineering 
industries, handicrafts, etc. For this, we shall have to dovetail plans on the industrial 
side with the rehabilitation of these oustees. The essential thing is that the project 
must not grudge generous provision for funds for the rehabilitation of the huge 
number of displaced persons involved. 

6. I am also asking our engineers to consider whether any advantage can 
be gained by reducing the height of the dam slightly, thereby reducing the extent 
of displacement of persons. Of course, we shall have to ensure that this does not 
cut out essential benefits, particularly in the context of the Canal Water Dispute. 


74. B. Shiva Rao to Nehru 121 

[Refer to item 259] 


12 Ratendone Road, 
New Delhi, 
9 July 1960 

Dear Jawaharlalji, 

May I say how glad I was that in your excellent broadcast on Thursday night 
appealing to the Central Government employees not to go on strike, you gave a 
definite assurance that the Government would establish suitable machinery for 
the discussion of their problems for settlement through negotiations. For three 
years I have been begging you to take this step. As I pointed out in a recent article 
in the Hindu (published on the 23rd June last) in every letter that you wrote to 
me on this subject you expressed genuine sympathy with the employees’ point of 
view. When Mr. Douglas Houghton, MP, 122 met you about two years ago he got 
the impression that you were keen on seeing the establishment of machinery of 
the Whitley Council type in India. Mr. Houghton appeared before the Pay 
Commission and as a result the Commission made a positive recommendation in 


121. Letter. File No. 35 (42)/57-66-PM, Prime Minister’s Office. Also available in JN Collection. 

122. British Labour politician. 
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favour of such a scheme. As you are doubtless aware, the first Pay Commission 
in 1946-47 made precisely the same recommendation. 

The response of the Government has been extremely disappointing in this 
respect. The Staff Councils that have been in existence for about two years have 
achieved very little. I know from personal discussions with staff representatives 
on these Councils that they have no faith in these Councils. They have not even 
had a joint meeting of all the Staff Councils, except once: that too was on my 
initiative and because of your favourable response. That joint meeting was 
addressed by Mr. Houghton and I know (because I presided on the occasion) 
how bitterly disappointed the staff representatives were with the negligible results 
achieved. Mr. Houghton pointedly told the meeting that when the British 
Government first offered Advisory Councils — precisely of the type that are now 
in existence in New Delhi, the British Civil Service rejected them about 40 years 
ago. Only on such rejection did the British Government of that day decide on 
Whitley Councils with adequate powers and authority. 

I would earnestly request you to take a personal interest in this matter. Strike 
leaders who are making statements are all outsiders. The Central Government 
employees are quite capable of making their own representations without outside 
assistance. The sooner you can get direct relations established between the 
Government and its employees through machinery of the Whitley Councils type, 
the better it would be for both parties and, of course, for smooth administration. 

I am writing this letter to you because I have a fear that senior Civil servants 
in New Delhi today will adopt precisely the same attitude as did British Civil 
servants when the suggestion of Whitley Councils was first made in 1919. I 
would, therefore, request you to consider seriously bringing out someone from 
England with sufficient and intimate experience of the working of Whitley Councils 
for a period of about 6 months to help in the establishment of and the initial 
working of similar Councils in India. I am quite sure that if a request is made Mr. 
Houghton would only be happy to send some competent person with the necessary 
qualifications and experience. Actually, in the early summer of last year someone 
of this kind did come out, Mr. Platt a former Madras I.C.S. official now dealing 
with personnel problems in London. 

I feel strongly that without such expert advice and assistance it will not be 
possible to make a success of such machinery. 

With regards. 


Yours sincerely, 
B. Shiva Rao 
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75. H.T. Alexander to K. Jaswant Singh 123 

[Refer to item 476] 


Ministry of Defence, 
Gliffard Camp, 
Accra 
9 July 1960 

Dear Jus, 

I have been thinking about your position here under the circumstances existing at 
the present time. As you will appreciate, your continued presence in the Camp is 
awkward for many, not least yourself. 

Could you please let me know what you intend or would like to do pending 
your departure. Would it not be best for all concerned if you went on local leave. 

Surely your own Government does not wish to leave you in this trying situation 
any longer than necessary, particularly now that the Ghana Govt have stated in 
writing that you will be fully compensated? 

Yours 
Henry Alexander 


76. Swaran Singh to Nehru 124 

[Refer to item 346] 

11 July 1960 

My dear Jawaharlal Ji, 

The other day when we discussed the Bokaro Steel Plant, you were anxious that 
the project should be implemented without delay. With the experience gained in 
Bhilai, Durgapur and Rourkela, Hindustan Steel have been doing a lot of preliminary 
work which can be taken up even before settling the details of the plant and 
equipment to be put in. Practically all the land required for the steel plant proper 
and for the township has been notified for acquisition. Areas over which 
construction camps have to be built and those in which detailed soil investigations 
have to be carried out have all been taken over. Over 300 bore holes have been 
drilled and the condition of the subsoil in the plant area analysed. Detailed contour 
surveys have been completed in the plant area and considerable progress has 
been made with such surveys in the area where the township will be built. 
Investigations have been completed in the bed of the river Damodar to select the 

123. Letter. 

124. Letter. File No. 17 (314)/58-64-PMS. 
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site for a dam and a construction survey is now in progress so that, immediately 
after the monsoons, work on the dam could begin. For building materials required 
in the construction of the plant and of the township, detailed exploration is going 
in on the neighbourhood and samples are being analysed. A skeleton water supply 
scheme, to supply water for construction is being drawn up. A small construction 
camp with a temporary office, residential quarters and a community dining hall 
has been completed. Further camps are under construction. An airstrip is being 
constructed to enable the Hindustan Steel plane to land near the site of construction. 

2. As you would perhaps remember, one of the difficulties with Bokaro 
was means of access across the river Damodar. I am glad to tell you that a new 
railway bridge has now been built by the Railways across the river. The road 
bridge is nearing completion. 

3. You will see that we have already started many of the items of work 
which have to be and can be done before the details of the plant and equipment 
are settled. Simultaneously, the preliminary Project report prepared by Dastur 125 
is being examined by Hindustan Steel. The building up of Hindustan Steel’s own 
designing and construction organisation is also going on apace. This organisation 
is being manned by experts and engineers who have actually gathered experience 
in the three steel plants under construction and have been seconded to this 
organisation. It is my hope that this organisation will itself be able to take on 
many of the functions which have hitherto been performed by consulting 
engineers. Even so, Hindustan Steel will have to supplement their efforts by taking 
the help of consulting engineers in specified fields. There is therefore ample scope 
for using the services of Dastur’s organisation. How best this can be done is 
being considered by Hindustan Steel. 

Yours sincerely, 
S war an Singh 

77. M.J. Desai to N.D. Gulhati 126 

[Refer to item 441 ] 

Your telegrams on the deadlock over transitional arrangements ending with your 
telegram No. 452 of 8th July. 

2. Ambassador Chagla will be giving you a copy of Prime Minister’s reply 
to Black. 127 

1 25. Minu Nariman Dastur, founder chairman and managing director of the consulting engineering 

firm M.N. Dastur and Company (Private) Limited. 

126. Telegram, undated, but probably sent on 11 July 1960. 

127. See item 441. 
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3. We have given careful consideration to your recommendations. We are 
anxious to go as far as we can to secure agreement. But, at the same time, we 
cannot imperil our own future. We give below our rock-bottom proposals on 
transitional arrangements. These, as you will see, involve some generous 
concessions to Pakistan. Please work out technical details on basis of proposals 
contained in following paragraph, and communicate these to Black and Iliff making 
it clear that no further concessions of any kind are possible. 

4. Following are new proposals for transitional arrangements:- 

(i) Adoption of 70:30 ratio during Phase I. 

(ii) Phase I may, instead of being for 1960-65, be a six years’ phase from 
1st April 1960 to 31st March, 1966, the ratio suggested in (i) above to be 
applicable for this full period of modified Phase I. 

(iii) Phase II may, instead of the previous period of five years, be four years 
ending on 31st March, 1970. Thus, both Phase I and II together will last 
ten years. 

(iv) India agrees to compensate Pakistan with additional supply of 1 ,000 (or 
2,000) cusecs from mid-September to mid-October to make up for likely 
reduction in the regeneration and river gains on account of storage of 
the flood waters of Sutlej at Bhakra. 

5. We consider that these offers, involving substantial concessions, should 
be acceptable. We are prepared, however, if absolute necessity arises, to make an 
offer of 65:35 ratio for next three years only. But it must be clearly understood 
that this ratio will be for three years and after that the ratio will be 70:30. We 
cannot extend this period of three years for this purpose as this will involve grave 
injury to us in connection with the Rajasthan Canal. 


78. Michael Scott to Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 128 

[Refer to item 146] 


81 Denison House, 
296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
London, S.W.l 
11 July 1960 

Dear Mrs Pandit, 

May I make it clear why I am asking if I may visit your brother in India in about 
a week’s time? By that time Mr Phizo will have completed the statement he 
intends to publish and it will exist in printed form as a pamphlet intended for 
transmission to newspaper editors, here and elsewhere. 


128. Letter, followed by a comment by Phizo. 
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Mr Phizo is willing that I should show a proof copy of this statement to Mr 
Nehru. He is not willing to entrust this mission to anyone else. 

The purpose of this mission would be to give Mr Nehru an opportunity to 
consider whether he wished to make a suggestion of how the Naga question 
might be handled, other than by the present plans of all concerned. Mr Phizo is 
perfectly willing to consider any suggestion, but he is not willing to entrust the 
discussion of this matter, including the discussion of any suggestion Mr Nehru 
might make, to anyone other than myself for the time being. 

I would emphasise that I would greatly keep my visit to Mr Nehru as private 
as possible, i.e. avoiding all possible publicity. Also, I can assure you that nothing 
would be more welcome to me than a new turn in events which enabled Mr Phizo 
to deal directly with the Indian government on terms of mutual regard. It is 
precisely in the hope of perhaps finding a way towards such a development that 
I am anxious to see Mr Nehru. 

In any case, I feel it is essential that I should make every effort to ensure that 
Mr Nehru has an opportunity of seeing precisely what charges Mr Phizo intends 
to make, and of considering the matter before it becomes public knowledge. 

I therefore feel bound to ask you to let me know whether you feel able to 
forward my request to your brother. If you should feel unable, I am sure you 
would appreciate my feeling that I should then at least send him a telegram myself. 

I hope you will appreciate that I cannot accept responsibility for delaying the 
publication of Mr Phizo’s statement as soon as it is ready unless he himself 
agrees to a delay, which he could only be reasonably expected to do if he knew 
your brother was interested to see the statement first. Without that knowledge 
delay would become impossible. 


Yours sincerely, 
Sd /- Michael Scott 

I have read the above and I approve it. 

Sd/- Z.A. Phizo 


79. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit to Nehru 129 

[Refer to item 146] 

I hate to take up even one moment of your time when I know what a critical 
situation the country is passing through. However, I also think you might be kept 
informed of the continuing developments in the Phizo’s affair. 


129. Letter, London, 12 July 1960. 
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I enclose a letter received this morning from Michael Scott which speaks for 
itself. Yesterday Scott had telephoned to ask me what I thought of his visiting 
India in order to talk to you. I told him quite specifically that he should not 130 go — 
the reasons being 

1 . that since Jaiprakash Narayan had arranged to meet you there seemed no 
point in a second person rushing off before the result of the meeting was known, 

2. that negotiations were already scheduled between the leaders of the Naga 
Convention and the Government and you were soon to meet them, and 

3. that in the middle of a national crisis you could not be expected to spare 
time for interviews. 

On the ’phone Scott seemed to accept my advice but evidently he has now 
changed his mind. 

Two days ago Scott held a Press Conference at which he issued harmless 
sort of statement. Not a word of this has found its way into a single paper 
throughout the country. This must have peeved him because more than anything 
else these people want publicity. I am sure this matter will die a natural death if 
we handle it correctly. So far nobody in England outside the sponsoring group 
has shown the slightest interest. 

80. B. Shiva Rao to Nehru 131 

[Refer to item 261 ] 

12 Ratendone Road, 
New Delhi 
12 July 1960 

Dear Jawaharlalji, 

I am grateful to you for your prompt and sympathetic reply to my letter of 9th 
July, in which I had suggested that an early start should be made in India with 
machinery of the Whitley Council type. Since you said in your reply that the 
matter is now under consideration, I took the liberty of finding out from the 
Labour Adviser to the U.K. High Commission what literature is immediately 
available. He was good enough to come over with a bundle of papers, some of 
which it struck me, might be of use to members of the Committee who are 
considering the proposal to make the Staff Councils function on the lines of the 
Whitley Councils. 

I am therefore forwarding to you a number of papers. Some I will have to 
return to the U.K. High Commission’s office; these I have indicated with a slip of 

130. Emphasis in the original. 

131. Letter. B. Shiva Rao Papers, NMML. 
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paper attached to the pamphlet for being returned. The other pamphlets and 
memoranda may be of some use to the members of your Committee. 

I would only invite your attention to some general points which deserve 
consideration: (1) the existence of an arbitration tribunal to deal with cases where 
no agreement has been reached in a dispute; (2) the encouragement of joint 
consultations between the spokesmen of the Government and those of the staff 
not only in matters over which disputes have arisen (or are likely to do so) but 
also for considering suggestions emanating from the staff side for improvements 
in administration; (3) the objective manner in which the Civil Service Pay Research 
Unit (started in 1956) seems to function. In regard to this point, I would like you 
to have a look at its first annual report issued in 1957 (and forwarded with the 
other papers). 

You will observe that questions about civil service salaries and emoluments 
are now tackled in Britain by the Pay Research Unit. So far the results appear to 
be satisfactory. You will note, further, that this unit makes detailed enquiries into 
wages and conditions of service in private Industry and business; and, in fact, 
“job comparability” is specifically included in the Unit’s first term of reference. 

We cannot afford to have a pay commission to go into questions of salaries 
and allowances every few years and then let the different ministeries deal with 
the recommendations. A Pay Research Unit seems to me to be much the better 
approach. Its personnel and terms of reference are approved by the National 
Whitley Council, only the director being appointed by the Prime Minister. A Steering 
Committee of the National Whitley Council gives general directions to the Pay 
Research Unit and sanctions its programme for the year. 

With regards, 


Yours sincerely, 
B. Shiva Rao 


81 . Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit to N.R. Pillai 132 

[Refer to item 458] 

London, W.C.2. 
12 July 1960 

My dear N.R. 

I understand from our Prime Minister that the Queen’s programme will be drawn 
up between the Ministry and the U.K. High Commission in New Delhi. I shall, 
therefore, forward such requests as I receive to you. 


132. Letter. File No. 1 (12)-Pt 1/60, Vol. 2, MEA. 
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1 . I enclose a letter from Jaipur which speaks for itself. It seems to me 
rather absurd that out of a total of 16 or 17 days, 5 of them should be devoted to 
Jaipur. I spoke about this to Michael Adeane but it seems there is some sort of 
conspiracy between Jaipur, Mountbatten and the Queen’s Household and evidently 
the visit to Jaipur looms large in their minds. I have told Jaipur I think it is 
ridiculous to expect to keep the Queen five days but you might deal with this 
matter through the U.K. High Commission and make such recommendations as 
you think fit. 

2. The second enclosure is a remarkable piece of literature. 133 I make no 
comment. I am merely acknowledging it. Kindly deal with the matter as you 
think fit. 


Sincerely, 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 

82. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit to N.R. Pillai 134 

[Refer to item 495] 

12 July 1960 

I realise that I am flooding you with questions but I seem to have no alternative. 

I enclose a letter from J.B. Priestley received by me. Yesterday he came to 
see me and we had a talk regarding the suggestion in the letter. 

Priestley, like many others is deeply concerned about the state of the world. 
He and a group of writers and thinkers are anxious to have “an East- West 
conference at a non-political level to discuss the state of the world” and they feel 
that if India would permit them to hold the conference there it would be of 
enormous advantage since both the Americans and Russians — specially the 
Americans — would attend willingly. The purpose of the conference is merely 
discussion and there is no intention to pass resolutions either of praise or blame. 
It is felt that in the present state of tension and suspicion one way out is for non- 
political people to pool their thoughts. This may perhaps also bring home to the 
common man the fact that it is he who is now responsible for creating a climate 
of peace. 

Priestley assures me that in asking for India’s help nothing more than moral 
support is suggested. There will be no financial commitment as those who attend 
will pay for themselves. All that would be required is permission to announce that 


133. This enclosure has not been found. 

134. Letter. Subject File No. 17 (Part II), Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit Papers (Second Instalment), 
NMML. 
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India had allowed the conference to be held in one of her cities and perhaps 
assistance in the matter of a suitable hall where the meeting could take place. As 
it is the desire of the organizers to hold the conference in February. Priestley 
would appreciate a reply as soon as it is convenient for the Government to come 
to a decision on his request. He has specially asked me to emphasise that the 
people associate are not those who have any axe to grind with Russia or America, 
and the Indian participating in the deliberation will probably be Vinobha Bhave. 
Other names mentioned were those of Lord Russell, Lord Boyd Orr, Iliya 
Ehrenberg, Oppenheimer, and so on. 


Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 

83. Dinesh Singh to Nehru 135 

[Refer to items 474 and 475] 

20 Janpath, 
New Delhi 
12 July 1960 

My dear Panditji, 

I have just returned from a visit to Cairo and West Germany. I went to Ireland, 
too, and was happy to meet President de Valera and other leaders. I am writing to 
you first about Africa. 

2. While in Cairo I had an opportunity of speaking to President Nasser 
about Africa. He mentioned that he had set up a committee of the National Union 
to take interest in Africa and asked me to see Mr. Fouad Galal who was going to 
be the head of the organization. 

3. I met Mr. Fouad Galal several times. I had first met him in Tunis where 
he lead [sic] the U.A.R. delegation to the All African Peoples Conference. He had 
just returned from a tour of Central Asia and had himself just received the news 
of the committee and his appointment. He was, therefore, not quite sure how the 
Committee would function and wanted to know from me how we worked. We 
discussed some organizational matters and I came to know that his main idea 
was to travel all over Africa with some colleagues to make personal contacts and 
renew them. Actually, he has been on the move quite a lot since the President 
relieved him of his routine ministerial work and made him incharge of U.A.R.’s 
African relations. The committee would also invite prominent Africans to U.A.R. 
as much as possible. 

4. I got the impression that this committee had been set up primarily because 
U.A.R.’s traditional approaches to Africa — various African Bureaus in Cairo and 

135. Letter. File No. CUL-20/59 AFR H, MEA. 
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the Afro- Asian Solidarity Conference — were being blocked. 

5 . As I mentioned to you on my return from Tunis the African organizations 
in exile, especially those in Cairo, were not finding favour either with the newly 
independent African countries or with their own people at home. 

6. The Afro- Asian Solidarity Conference has also suffered a great set-back. 
I was told that in the last conference, held at Conakry, 136 the organization was 
nearly wrecked and could be saved only when it was decided not to hold any 
meeting for 2 years to give people an opportunity to plan its future. The bulk of 
criticism against Communist domination in the organization came from Ghana 
and Indonesia. 

7. The main reason why the Afro- Asian Solidarity Conference has suffered 
this set-back are: 

1 . This organization is supposed to be Communist dominated and 
influenced by U.S.S.R. and China. 

2. There is considerable disagreement between the leading sponsors of the 
organization — U.A.R., U.S.S.R. and China. In fact it was seriously 
considered at one time that the headquarters of the organization might 
be moved from Cairo to Conakry. 

3. African leaders are afraid of the role China is playing in Africa. 

8. Before I left for Cairo, Mr. M.J. Desai had asked me to see how this 
organization was working and whether we could find some basis for collaboration 
with it. Our Ambassador in U.A.R. 137 was also anxious about it especially as 
U. A.R. is taking active interest in it and had appointed one of its top civil servants, 
Si Bai, as its Secretary General. He felt that as such the Organization could hardly 
be Communist controlled. I, therefore, discussed the matter at some length. 

9. The organization is largely financed by U.A.R., U.S.S.R. and China in 
equal proportions — roughly £.10,000 from each country annually. National 
Committees of the Organization, except where political parties are banned, are 
Communist dominated. U.A.R. is not happy about its association in the organization 
partly because of the Communist tinge, which may discredit U.A.R. and partly 
because of the Chinese activities in Africa. Yet, having invested all this money, it 
does not want to hand over the entire organization to the Communists. 

10. A question cropped up whether in view of the present position of the 
Afro- Asian Solidarity Conference, another organization could not be built up for 
the purpose of Afro- Asian Cooperation. I asked Mr. Fouad Galal whether the All 
African Peoples Conference could be extended to include members from Asian 
Countries or perhaps another organization on those lines could be built up. He 
liked the idea very much and promised to speak to African leaders about it privately. 

136. In April 1960. 

137. R.K. Nehru. 
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He also promised that if I went to attend the next meeting of the All African 
Peoples Conference, which would be held in Cairo in January 1961, he would get 
me a seat, as an observer, on the Steering Committee of the Conference, which 
has so far been reserved strictly for Africans. 

1 1 . The policy of the Government of India in this respect has now to be 
decided so that the matter may be persued [sic]. 

12. The role of the Indian Council for Africa, on whose behalf I have been 
acting, has also to be decided. As you are aware this organization was set up by 
the former Congress President, Shrimati Indira Gandhi, with Shri Balvantray 
Mehta, M.P., as President. The idea was to make it a national committee and, 
therefore, some members from other parties with similar views on Africa were 
also included. We work in close cooperation with the A.I.C.C. and function as its 
committee on Africa. 

13. It is to be decided whether we are to work as a purely cultural 
organization, organizing odd functions and goodwill delegations, or as a political 
organization closely following government policy and acting in places where the 
government should not or would not be able to act directly. I should like to speak 
to you about this matter later when Balvantrayji is also here. 

14. I met Dr. Dadoo in London. He would like to come to India with the 
leaders of other two parties in S. Africa who are also in London. He feels that 
their coming to India may help in building a multi-racial party. We are looking into 
the matter in consultation with External Affairs Ministry. 

15. In conclusion I should like to draw your attention to our relation with 
Africa. Newly independent countries are coming up all over. This year alone five 
countries will be independent and many more are on the way. These countries 
need help. At the same time they want to avoid foreign economic domination. 
Many of them look to us for guidance and all of them look up to you for leadership. 
We are, however, being misunderstood. Many people feel that we are not interested 
in Africa and we are becoming conspicuous by our absence. All leading countries 
of the world are taking a keen interest and I was surprised to see the interest 
taken by even small countries like Ireland, which had sent its Foreign Minister to 
the Congo. West Germany is also very active and the German Foreign Minister 
has recently been on an extensive tour of Africa. He will go again for the 
independence celebration of Nigeria. We do not have to compete with these 
countries but we have to show that we are friends of Africa. Africans are a little 
touchy about it. I am happy that Mr. Krishna Menon was able to visit some 
African countries. I am hoping you will be able to pay a visit, too. In the meantime, 
even if we cannot have suitable missions all over Africa, some delegations of 
politicians, experts and industrialists might visit some of the newly independent 
African countries to see how we can help them. 

1 6. Politically, too, Africa is important to us. First of all, we have a considerable 
population of Indian origin there. If we can help them integrate with the Africans 
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it will be a good thing. Otherwise, we may have another refugee problem on our 
hands. Then, Africa is yet uncommitted and our policy of non-involvement and 
Panchsheel can help them safeguard their freedom and at the same time extend 
the area of peace. 

17. In Germany we were taken around the whole country. The purpose of 
the visit was not clear. It appeared to be a holiday but they wanted to impress 
upon us three main points. 

1 . That Germany had made complete recovery and tremendous 
progress under the present regime. 

2. That unification of Germany was natural and human and that the West 
German government as a democratic government was the true 
government of the German people. 

3. That Germany was peaceful and wanted to live peacefully. 

18. We were also taken to East Berlin to show the contrast between the way 
of life in the two Berlins as representative of the difference between the two 
Germanys. 

19. There can be no doubt that German recovery has been complete and that 
they are far ahead technically and economically than any other European country. 
The credit goes to the people for their discipline and hard work and also to the 
countries which gave so much financial and material help. 

20. It is also true that Germany has every moral and legal claim to reunification 
and that, should it come about democratically, the Government of East Germany 
would be thrown out, but neither the Soviet Union nor the United States or, for 
that matter, any other European country is serious about German reunification. 
Willy Brandt admitted this when I asked him a direct question. Reunification is, 
therefore, linked with disarmament and other international problems and the two 
Germanys will remain for the time being. Actually West German leaders are a 
little worried that if the division continued for some time the new generation 
coming up in East Germany may be so tied up with the Communist system that 
it may not wish to unite under a West German Government. That is one of the 
main reasons for keeping West Berlin as a show window inside East Germany. 

21. I am not quite sure about the third claim. I noticed that the old German 
institutions, which enabled Germany to devastate Europe twice in a life-time, are 
continuing. The traditions are being maintained. The industrial empire is being 
restored to Kruppo [sic]. The Chancellor is there. The Wehrmacht and Luftwaffe 
have come into being again and the Bundes republic may one day yield to a Reich. 
On the other hand these institutions have been destroyed in East Germany. One 
can still see the ravages of war and the curse of defeat. East Germany does not 
possess the materials or the means to be arrogant or wage a war. It is difficult to 
justify the domination or enslavement of a people 16 years after a war but it is 
also difficult to justify giving people the materials to build without designing the 
safeguards. I wish the German Government had stronger trade unions to show 
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us. I can only hope that the future generations will not be allowed to forget the 
horrors of war — whether it ends in victory or defeat. No one can say with certainty 
what course Germany will take but it is clear that Germany will soon start exerting 
its influence as a world power. 

With respects, 

Dinesh 

84. B.K. Chandiwala to Nehru 138 

[Refer to item 263] 

13 1960 

’TRcT 7*qqT W3T % 5TT cfTPT 3PT% f^T foq f 1 

1. 311^41 SRI 3 Sfri^r Firfad q> qqq ^rr I 2. 

q ^ qq-T ?Tf qT qiT ^qi I qq> q^£t qqi^ I fartf qgn nnqiftqf 

^ &19I f3TT 1 1 fe=lld f^MT % % cblnci q?^ q# 3ft I ft>T ft ?qft 7qq 3qq> 

?^Ff ft % cFF 7 ^ I fft fttqft q q?lft, #7 ft ft | fft 

ftftq? ftfaft q ft i ftq^- ft ftqqqft qq fft?qq fftqT 1 1 4 ftqft ftt ft qftqft «ff 

qft ft qqft ftqT fftftr §3Tr|| 

ft ft % <1^ diftuRft qft 'fclftft'Ji ft 'di'M <*>*faiRft % fftq TFT |[ qft 
^ q qcft qft dF <J 7 T qqdT fftqr dT TFT t W qqft ^ 3 lftftq ft qiqqi qqq qq 
7 ft I f^lft ^7 qqft qq qqdT qqqi qpsft I qftfft qq ft 3 T 9 TlRq qft ft qF qqq qft 
1 1 qipr ft qft ft qqqq^ft ft qqqq ft qift t qqr qRftftF ft ftft 1 1 
ft qft qft ft q^s ft qiqqft qrq ft 1 ?ftft ft 7ftT I fa ffttm qqnq 
% q?qiq 3 ?qw Frarq qr^q qft % fft ?q ftif % fft 3ft ft qjqqft qm 

ft ft qnH^ qift 7ft 1 strtt ^ •anq ?7T fftT7 ft qft q^f 1 

q?fal^ aftr ^ q^qf # ftit qq^dfarf % | , 

if fcRtqqq fqrft qf^TT qqrqt % qqq qqq feqr 1 1 ?q^ iqrqi 60 f^iqqq^f 

^ ^ ^ Tmftq t attr qq qr qqT q^q qq^qi# ^ q5t qn# 1 1 

sM^l 

[Translation begins: 

13 July 1960 

The Bharat Sevak Samaj has undertaken two responsibilities in connection with 
the strike. 

138. Letter, copied to G.L. Nanda, Chairman, Bharat Sevak Samaj. B.K. Chandiwala Papers, 
NMML. 
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One, to work for maintaining the peace in different areas through patrolling 
by its members. Two, to make all efforts to prevent the rise in prices. For this 
purpose, a committee has been formed which includes the main businessmen. 
They have given the assurance that they will not let the prices increase. Yet our 
volunteers are visiting different areas and persuading the shopkeepers not to raise 
the prices, and asking the people not to pay more. It has been decided to release 
a poster. It has been decided that the prices that prevailed on the 4th July should 
be maintained. 

For the past two days I have been meeting government employees by visiting 
their colonies. All efforts are being made to ensure that the prices should not rise 
in their localities. But there is a feeling of dissatisfaction among them and it is 
very essential that efforts are made to remove this feeling for it is not a good 
thing that a state of unrest should persist. Often the grievances are due to 
misunderstandings, but sometimes they are genuine. Some new information has 
come to my knowledge as a result of my talks. Therefore, I think that after the 
strike is over, I should meet these people and place before you the information I 
gather. 

Our workers have established contact in railway colonies and other localities. 
Our women workers have done specially good work in railway colonies, Besides, 
60 complaint centres have been established and necessary action is taken on the 
complaints received. 

Brij Krishen 
Translation ends] 

85. (a) P.N. Kaul to Subimal Dutt 139 

[Refer to item 287 J 

The life of the Central Haj Committee, which is constituted on a year-to-year 
basis, expired on the 26th April, 1960. We have now to consider names for 
constituting the Committee for the current year. This Committee is appointed by 
the Prime Minister in his discretion. 

The list of the members of the Central Haj Committee for 1959-60 may be 
seen at flag ‘A’ . It would be seen from the paper at flag ‘B’ that Maulana Faruqi 
and Maulana Hafiz-ur-Rehman have been nominated members of this Committee 
year after year since 1948. Thus, the two gentlemen have been on this Committee 
for the last 12 years. It is for consideration if we should replace at least one of 


139. Note, 13 July 1960. File No. 29-C (6)-WANA/60, MEA. 
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them by a younger man. It has been noticed that Shri Joachim Alva and Professor 
Himayat-ul-Hasan never attended even a single meeting of the Central Haj 
Committee. It is, therefore, suggested that they may not be re-nominated this 
time. 

Since it has not been possible for either the Foreign Secretary or the Joint 
Secretary to go to Bombay to attend meetings of this Committee, Shri Coelho 
suggests that instead of the Foreign Secretary and Joint Secretary both being 
members of the Committee, we might have only Foreign Secretary, or his nominee, 
to represent the Ministry. The Deputy Secretary in charge of Haj affairs would 
continue to be the Secretary and convener of the Committee. 

The matter has been discussed with the Deputy Minister, Shrimati Lakshmi 
Menon, whose note may kindly be seen at flag *C\ For the reasons stated above, 
it is proposed to drop or replace the following members of the last Committee:- 

Maulana Faruqi } 

Shri Ahmed Mehdi } from U.P. 

Prof. Himayat-ul-Hasan } 

Shri M.Valiullah } 

Shri Ismail Sheriff } from Bangalore 

Shri Joachim Alva } from Bombay 

Shri Yusuf Ferozi } from Calcutta 

The new Committee as proposed by the Deputy Minister would consist of the 
following:- Chairman: (to be selected from amongst its members). 

Members 

1 . Begum Anis Kidwai } from U.P., East Punjab 

2. Shri Jamal Khwaja } and Delhi 

3. Maulana Hafizur Rahman) } 

4. Shri Akhtar Husain } 

5. Shri Amjad Ali } from Assam, West Bengal 

6. Shri Syed Mazhar Imam } and Bihar 

7. Shri Akbar Ali Khan } from Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, 

8. Shri Osman Ali Khan } Andhra Pradesh and Madras 

9. Shri Dawood Ali Mirza } 

10. Smt. Zarina Currimbhoy } from Bombay and Mysore 
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11. Shri Nausher Barucha 

j 


12. Shri Koyilat Nallakoya 

} 

from Kerala 

13. Maulana Abdul Shakoor 

} 

from Rajasthan 

14. Col. Pir Mohd. Khan 

} 

from Jammu and Kashmir 

15. Foreign Secretary (Ministry of External Affairs) or his nominee 

Secretary & Convener: 




Deputy Secretary in-charge Haj affairs in the Ministry of External Affairs Prime 
Minister’s approval to constituting the Central Haj Committee for the current 
year, as suggested above, is sought. 


85. (b) P.N. Kaul to Subimal Dutt 140 

[Refer to item 287] 

As directed by F.S., I have shown these papers to the Minister of Irrigation and 
Power, Hafiz Mohd. Ibrahim, whose not may kindly be soon at flag ‘D\ From 
our list above, Shri Ibrahim suggests the dropping out of Shri Jamal Khwaja and 
Shri Akhtar Husain from U.P., Shri Osman Ali Khan and Shri Dawood Ali Mirza 
from Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh and Madras. 

Instead he suggests the inclusion of Maulana Mohammad Mian Faraqi, whose 
retention the Deputy Minister, Shrimati Lakshmi Menon, does not favour, Shri 
Zahoor-ul-Hasan from U.P., and Shri M.K.M. Abdul Salam from Madras. 

It is now for consideration whom we should include or exclude in constituting 
the Central Haj Committee for the current year. 


86. Wilhelm Melchers to Nehru 141 

[Refer to items 389 and 390] 


New Delhi, 
14 July 1960 

Dear Mr. Prime Minister, 

In your capacity as President of the Sahitya Akademi may I put before you and 
your kind consideration the following matter. 

In order to acquaint him with the preparations that are being made in Germany 
for celebrating the forthcoming Tagore-Centenary in a manner befitting the Poet’s 


140. Note, 19 July 1960. File No. 29-C (6)-WANA/60, MEA. 

141. Letter. File No. S.A. 82 E/8, Part I, Sahitya Akademi. 
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stature and the great popularity he enjoys in Germany, my Government has invited 
Mr. Krishna Knpalani, Secretary of the Sahitya Akademi, to visit my country for 
about three weeks. During his stay, Mr. Krishna Kripalani will advise the Publishers 
“Hyperion’ , at Freiburg, who are bringing out a new edition of Tagore’s work. 
Furthermore, he will visit various Academies of Literature and prominent 
personalities connected with Language and Letters. He will also contact those of 
Tagore’s German friends who are still alive and will interview them. Last but not 
least, Mr. Krishna Kripalani is interested in studying the system prevalent in Germany 
regarding the awarding of prizes for literary accomplishments. 

As this visit will indeed prove beneficial to the Tagore-Centenary preparations 
in our two countries, I should be very thankful if you kindly allowed Mr. Kripalani 
to accept my Government’s invitation to come to Germany at the end of September, 
1960. 

With kind regards and the expression of my highest esteem, I am, dear Mr. 
Prime Minister, 

Yours sincerely, 
Wilhelm Melchers 


87. Swaran Singh to Nehru 142 

[Refer to item 345] 


14 July 1960 

My dear Jawaharlalji, 

Kindly refer to your letter No. 1373-PMH/60 of the 12th July regarding the 
discussions which Moraijibhai had with Mr. Skatchkov. 

It is true that there has been difficulty with supplies of ore to Bhilai. The 
mechanised mines will be ready only next month and it will take a month or two 
after that to attain the desired level of production. Meanwhile, as you know, 
Bhilai is getting what is called “float ore” which is extracted from the surface 
manually. This has meant engaging a large number of temporary workers and 
over a hundred motor lorries. Labour being temporary and recruited mostly locally, 
there has been considerable absenteeism whenever there were rains or any 
distractions. Apparently there was also a series of thefts of tyres immobilising a 
number of lorries. We have been giving serious attention to this and things have 
improved in the last few days. I do not expect any further difficulties and I hope 
the rate of supply of iron ore will not be allowed to go down below what it is 
now. As I said, we shall be out of the wood and be able to maintain an even flow 
of ore at the desired level only after the mechanised mines go into operation. 

142. Letter. File No. 17 (37)/57-66-PMS. 
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The position about the import of ladles (ingot moulds) is not fully reported by 
Mr. Skatchkov. Ordinarily, Bhilai is to get its moulds from within its own 
workshops. There have been difficulties in getting suitable men for these 
workshops. Manufacture of moulds is a highly specialised job and our young 
technicians have not yet acquired the experience. We have therefore got some 
Soviet technicians to help us for the next six months or so. Moulds are now 
coming out of the workshops in Bhilai, but it will be some time before we get the 
full output. Meanwhile, to tide over our immediate difficulties, we have placed an 
order with the Soviet Union for 250 moulds. These will take a couple of months 
to come and I hope that before we exhaust those moulds the supply from within 
Bhilai will have come upto requirements. Nevertheless, as a measure of abundant 
caution, we have retained the option in the contract to place further orders upto 
another 750 moulds. In doing this we have consulted the Soviet Counsellor in 
Delhi dealing with these matters. He is fully in agreement with the arrangements 
we have made. 

I agree with Mr. Skatchkov that we should think of the future and try to 
locate new sources of coking coal. The search is going on. A special mention 
appears to have been made by Mr. Skatchkov about developing the Korba coal 
field. As you know a fairly large quantity of Korba [...] is non-metallurgical and 
has a high ash content; this is at the moment being used mostly for the thermal 
power station at Korba. There is also a comparatively better quality of semi- 
coking coal which can be blended with good coking coal to produce coke which 
can be used for metallurgical purposes. We have already entered into an agreement 
with the Soviet organisations for developing an open cast mine in a fairly big way 
at Korba. But according to the present indications, the coal from this open cast 
quarry will be non-metallurgical and will be used mostly for the expanded capacity 
of the thermal power station at Korba. Unless some new discoveries take place in 
the Korba area, I am afraid, the possibilities of getting good coking coal in that 
area are not very bright. In fact, there are other areas in which the possibilities of 
metallurgical coal are brighter and the Geological Survey of India and the Indian 
Bureau of Mines are carrying on an intensive search for discovering new deposits 
of metallurgical coal. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Moraijibhai. 

Yours sincerely, 
Swaran Singh 
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88. P.S. Deshmukh to Nehru 143 

[Refer to item 317] 


15 July 1960 

My dear Jawaharlalji, 

On the 29th December, 1959 I had written to you with regard to the continuance 
of the scheme of sending batches of 20 Indian Farm Leaders every year to U.S. A. 
under the Indo- American Technical Assistance Programme. A copy of this letter 
is attached herewith for ready reference. 

On this you were kind enough to remark as follows: 

“I am not very anxious to encourage people to go out of India for these 
foreign financial tours. However, in the special circumstances we might agree 
to this particular proposal”. 144 

[PEASANTS LOVE AMERICA] 

You Said It 


By LAXMAN 



/ asked him which one yielded more — the Japanese or the Chinese method. 
He says the American method of cultivation yielded more! 

(From The Times of India, 17 June 1960, p. 1) 


143. Letter. File No. 31 (110)/60-61-PMS. 

144. See SWJN/SS/55/p. 183. 
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The batch has now been duly selected and would be leaving India in the first 
week of August 1960. Time has, however, now come to consider the proposal 
for the year 1961 and unless we move soon the necessary financial provision, 
although the T.C.M. bears the whole expenditure, would not be there. I would, 
therefore, again submit for your approval the proposal of sending a similar group 
not only in 1961 but to kindly agree to it as a continuing scheme. In addition to 
what I said in my previous letter asking for your consent, I would like to urge 
that this is the only opportunity to the crores of farmers of India to have a chance 
to see agriculture, cooperatives etc., in foreign countries. Compared to the size 
of our farming community, twenty per year is hardly a drop in the ocean. But if 
even this small scheme is discontinued they would not get even this much of a 
chance. 

I am sure you must have observed that a large number of people get chances 
of foreign training and visits out of those in service under Government as a result 
of a large variety of programmes, travel grants, scholarships, Inter-University 
Exchanges etc. These benefit them immensely. Similarly the traders, merchants, 
manufacturers, experts and others also have a variety of opportunities of foreign 
visits. I learn that the T.C.M. has allotted a large sum of money for foreign visits 
of groups of people for the Export Promotion Council. But so far as the farmers 
are concerned there is no other scheme in operation excepting this one. 

Everyone who has had the opportunity of meeting these farm leaders was 
impressed with not only what they observed and learnt in their visits but still 
more the kind of fine work they were doing after their return on their own farms 
or in their own cooperative institutions and spreading information amongst other 
farmers. I have prepared a list of some 37 such farmers, cooperators village level 
and social education workers who have had this opportunity either under the 
farm leaders programme or the International Farm Youth Exchange. We would 
be delighted and obliged if you could at any time be able to visit and see for 
yourself the way in which these people have benefited themselves and became a 
source of inspiration to others. If you find time to meet them and still better visit 
their farms etc., I have no doubt whatever that you would be convinced that this 
scheme is well worth pursuing. I am also attaching the remarks of Mr. R.H. 
Davis and Mr. R.E. Miller giving their candid opinion about what they feel regarding 
the programme. 

I would, therefore, be much obliged if you will kindly lift the ban on the 
scheme and allow us to send a group of 20 farm leaders every year. The selection 
is very carefully made, firstly by the State Governments, then by a high level 
selection committee where the T.C.M. and other representatives of the Ministries 
of Agriculture, Community Development and Cooperation are also present. Even 
this selection is by no means final because the Economic Affairs Committee as 
well as the Planning Commission further scrutinise the selected candidates. 

On the whole, I feel that the scheme has worked very well and even this 
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handful of farmers, cooperators, social workers, organisers etc., contribute a 
tremendous deal to enlarging the outlook of our farmers and persuade them to 
take to more scientific methods. I am also told that the funds allotted by T.C.M. 
for this scheme would not be available for any other purpose since they are 
allotted specifically for this project only. The visit again is not confined only to 
U.S.A. The group spends some time in Japan and has a glimpse of a few other 
countries also. 

I would, therefore, be much obliged if you could convey your kind approval. 

With respectful regards, 


Yours sincerely, 
PS. Deshmukh 


89. B.V. Keskar to Nehru 145 

[Refer to items 391 and 392] 

I would like to bring to your notice a case concerning a Staff Artist of All India 
Radio, Smt. Amrita Pritam, to whom an invitation had been extended by the 
Soviet Embassy on behalf of the Union of Writers of the USSR through the E. A. 
Ministry to visit Russia. E.A. Ministry apparently conveyed the invitation to her 
direct and also told her that they had no objection to her going to that country. On 
a simultaneous reference by the Ministry of E.A. to the Home Ministry, the latter 
strongly advised against Smt. Amrita Pritam being given permission to go to 
Russia in view of her Communist leanings. E.A. Ministry thereupon suggested to 
us that we might ask All India Radio not to release her if we decided that Smt. 
Amrita Pritam should not be allowed to accept the invitation. This puts us in an 
extremely embarrassing position. In such cases where our employees are involved, 
it is not only proper but better that the E.A. Ministry consults us before making 
any sort of commitment. I shall be grateful if suitable instructions are given to 
E.A. Ministry regarding procedure to be followed in such cases. 


145. Letter, 16 July 1960. 
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90. MEA on a Proposal of the Ministry of Irrigation 
and Power 146 

[Refer to item 225] 

Reference the attached summary for the Cabinet from the Ministry of Irrigation 
and Power. 

2. Ministry of Irrigation and Power have proposed to depute the following 
to attend the meeting of the International Law Association on the “Uses of Waters 
of International Rivers” and the Biennial Session of the I.L.A., to be held in 
Hamburg (West Germany) from 4th to 6th August and 8th to 13th August 
respectively:- 

(i) Dr. K. Krishna Rao, DS (Legal & Treaties), 

Ministry of External Affairs, to go from India; 

(ii) Dr. F.J. Berber, Legal Consultant to go from Munich; 

(iii) Dr- Nagendra Singh, Joint Secretary. Ministry of Transport, 
to join from Vienna; 

(iv) Prof. C.J. Chacko, Dean, Delhi University, to join from Paris; and 

(v) Major Louis Bloomfield to come from Ottawa (Canada). 

I understand that Professor Chacko is no longer available to attend these 
meetings as he will not be in Europe at the time. 

3. The present meetings of the I.L.A. are very important from our point of 
view as, among other things, the report and the resolution on irrigational uses of 
international rivers, as also reports on pollution, inter-oceanic canals and navigation 
will be finalised at these meetings. The meetings will also formulate a resolution, 
on navigational uses of international rivers. 

4. Pakistan apparently wants to introduce new resolutions on these items, 
to upset the improvements already secured for upper riparians by the Indian 
Delegation at the previous meeting and, with this object in view, is sending a 
strong delegation, composed of Messrs Chundrigar, M.R. Khan, Laylin and two 
other eminent personalities, one from Northern Ireland and the other from the 
Netherlands. 

5. The I & P Ministry would very much like Major Bloomfield’s [sic] of 
Canada, in addition to the Indian Delegates, to attend these meetings to counter 
the very strong pressure that will be put on the Committee members by the 
Pakistan Delegation to improve their position. 

6. P.M. will doubtless recall that last year he had not favoured the 
arrangement in regard to Major Bloomfield being part of the Delegation— P.M. ’s 
note dated 10.4.1959, Slip A. 147 The terms on which we had then engaged Major 

146. Note by Y.D. Gundevia, 19 July 1960. File No. 32 (4)-CWD/59, 1.T. Section, Ministry of 

Irrigation. 

147. See SWJN/SS/48/item 150. 
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Bloomfield were somewhat generous; in addition to a Retainer fee of $4,000 a 
year, he had cost us $622. This time he is not being paid the Retainer fee and 
altogether he is to cost us about Rs. 18,000/-, which is less than the previous 
figure. Major Bloomfield’s contribution, I am told, during the last conference 
was substantial and I&P Ministry feel that the present expenditure that we will 
incur in this connection will be well worthwhile. 

7. Under the circumstances, I would suggest that PM. may agree to these 
proposals. 


91 . Subimal Dutt to Nehru 148 

[Refer to item 495] 

Prime Minister may kindly see Mrs. Pandit’s letter 149 below. Secretary-General 
has discussed the letter with me. 

2. It is obvious that many thinking people in the world are worried about 
the present situation arising from the breakdown of the disarmament talks. Lord 
Russell [has] also written to the Prime Minister on somewhat similar lines to Mr. 
Priestley’s letter. The question is whether a non-official conference of the kind 
proposed would be helpful and, if so, whether we should give facilities for holding 
such a conference in India. 

3. Our thinking on the subject, at least until recently, was that a special 
responsibility rests on the Big Powers to discuss and come to an agreement on 
the question of disarmament. We had hoped that this Summit Conference would 
lead to an outline of such agreement or pave the way for more fruitful talks. This 
hope has now been belied by the turn of recent events. It is important, therefore, 
for the other countries in the world also to bring to bear on the Big Powers the 
weight of world opinion on this subject. An opportunity for this will occur during 
the next session of the General Assembly where disarmament will be discussed. 
Indications, however, are that even during the General Assembly session no 
agreement will be reached. Mr. Khrushchev has made it clear that he will wait 
until a new President takes office in the United States of America. Personally, 
therefore, I think that an announcement now or in the near future about the 
holding of a conference in February is not likely to influence opinion either in the 
USSR or in the USA. 

4. Nevertheless, if Mr. Priestley and others want to hold a conference in 
India, we cannot refuse them permission to do so. In his letter to Mrs. Pandit Mr. 
Priestley says “I have been feeling very strongly that if India could act as a 


148. Note, 20 July 1960. File No. 5 (22)-UN 11/60, MEA. 

149. See Appendix 82. 
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sponsor of the conference we are much more likely to get the confidence we 
want”. He also refers to the Prime Minister’s immense personal prestige” 
Disarmament has now become a live political subject and as Government we 
shall have to express our opinion on it during the discussions in the General 
Assembly and elsewhere also. It will, therefore, be embarrassing for the Prime 
Minister to be a sponsor of a non-official conference. Indeed, in his talks with 
Mrs. Pandit Mr. Priestley has not mentioned this. If a conference has to be held 
in Delhi, some non-official Indians should also be associated as sponsors. Who 
should they be and how is non-official interest in India to be stimulated? We must 
also bear in mind that the World Peace Council has issued a long resolution 
supporting the Soviet plan and calling for a campaign for disarmament. This 
resolution has been given wide publicity by the Tass. That very fact will make it 
suspect in the American eye. It would be unfortunate, therefore, if the Peace 
Conference people in India become the sponsors of the new conference. How 
that can be prevented is not clear to me. 

5. On the whole, therefore, my advice would be that while Prime Minister 
may agree to the conference being held in India, some of the considerations 
mentioned in the preceding paragraphs might be put to Mr. Priestley. 


92. S.K. Patil to Nehru 150 

[Refer to item 326] 

21 July 1960 

My dear Prime Minister, 

Please refer to your confidential letter No: 1374-PMH/60 dt. July 12, 1960, 
regarding Mr. Khrushchev’s suggestion for an exchange of experience between 
India and the Soviet Union in cotton growing. Mr. Khrushchev had suggested 
that a few specialists in cotton growing should be sent from the Suratgarh farm 
to Uzbekistan for study of cotton plantations in that region and that two of their 
specialists should be sent to the farm for a similar study. This suggestion was 
actually followed up by the Counsellor for Economic Affairs at the Russian 
Embassy, with an offer to arrange for the exchange of these specialists for a 
period of six months, at the expense of the Soviet Government. 

2. As you are aware, the Suratgarh farm is at present mainly devoted to the 
production of improved varieties of food crops and it is not the intention for the 
present to introduce cotton cultivation on a large-scale there. Only relatively small 
areas have been put under cotton so far— 200 acres in 1959 and 150 acres in 
1960. Cotton, however, is an important cash crop in the country for the 

150. Letter. File No. 31 (107)/60-61-PMS. 
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improvement of which the Indian Central Cotton Committee is talcing necessary 
steps. In point of fact, two eminent Cotton Botanists — Dr. S.M. Sikka, Additional 
Agricultural Commissioner, I.C. A.R., and Sardar Avtar Singh, Head of the Regional 
Research Station for cotton and millets (Punjab) — are proposed to be sent shortly 
to Russia to study the agronomic practices there for increasing cotton yields and 
to collect breeding material of extra long staple varieties required for breeding 
work in our country. 

Yours sincerely, 
S.K. Patil 


93. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit to Nehru 151 

[Refer to items 394 and 395 ] 


India House, 
Aldwych, 
London, W.C. 2 
21 July 1960 

Bhai dear. 

Two days ago, Professor Norman Brown of Pennsylvania came to see me. He 
was passing through London on his way to the Congress of Orientalists 152 to be 
held in Moscow in August. He mentioned that he and certain other University 
people had felt that it would be a good idea if the next session could be invited to 
the United States. This being an entirely non-political assembly, it seemed to them 
a good opportunity of breaking down further barriers between the U.S.S.R. and 
the U.S.A. They took the matter up with the State Department and received 
enthusiastic support of their idea. I have seen copy of a letter written by the Head 
of the South-Asia Section of the State Department to Professor Brown in which 
he says that no objection would be raised to such an invitation being issued or to 
Soviet citizens coming to the U.S.A. in this connection. Professor Brown is 
supported by a group of eminent scholars from various Universities in the U.S.A. 

The purpose of seeing me was to ascertain whether (a) India was interested 
in inviting the next session of the conference and (b) whether they would consider 
retiring in favour of the U.S.A.? In order to find out the exact situation I wired to 
Humayun Kabir whose reply was to the effect that: 

“India inviting Oriental Congress 1963. American Scholars themselves 
welcome this move. Invitation likely to be accepted unanimously.” 

151. Letter. File No. 13/1960-61, Humayun Kabir Papers, NMML. 

152. For its 25th session. 
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Ordinarily I would not have inflicted a letter on you but Norman Brown was 
so insistent that I feel I must accede to his request as Brown does not accept 
Kabir’s version that American scholars have welcomed this. 

Love. 

Nan 

94. V.R. Manohar to Nehru 153 

[Refer to item 551] 

Vyankatesh Ramchandra Manohar 
B.Sc., LL.B., Advocate 
“Arunodaya” 
Abhyankar Road, 
Dhantoli, Nagpur 
22 July 1960 
To 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, 

Prime Minister of Indian Union, 

New Delhi. 

Notice under Section 80 of the Civil Procedure Code. 

Sir, 

I have been instructed by my client Dr. Narayan Bhaskar Khare of Dhantoli, 
Nagpur, to serve you with the following notice, under Section 80 of the Civil 
Procedure Code:- 

(1) . That the Plaintiff would be Dr. Narayan Bhaskar Khare, B.A.M.D., Medical 
Practitioner, Jail Road, Dhantoli, Nagpur. 

(2) . That the cause of action for this suit is as follows:- 

That you, as the Prime Minister of the Union of India, had a Press Conference 
at Damascus on or about the 29th May, 1960. In that press conference, you have 
made the statement with respect to South African Policy, and in that connection 
have stated, “Because of discrimination against the people of Indian descent in 
South Africa 12 years ago we broke off diplomatic and economic relations. We 
do not issue visas for South Africans to go to India”. This statement of yours has 
been circulated by the P.T.I. and has been printed in the issue of Nagpur Times of 
the First June, 1960 on page 3 column 1 and bottom of column 2. 

That the plaintiff, my client Dr. N.B. Khare was a Member of the Government 
of India from 7th May, 1943 to 3rd July, 1946 in charge of Commonwealth 
Relations and all the things mentioned by you in the previous paragraph in 

153. Letter. File No. AFR (S)-44/60-AFR/I, MEA. 
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connection with the South African Policy have taken place during his regime, 
from 4th November 1944 to 17th June, 1946, the date of lodging a complaint 
against South Africa before the United Nations Organisation i.e. from 16 to 14 
years ago and not twelve years, as stated by you. Therefore as soon as my client 
read the report of your press conference at Damascus in the papers, he wrote to 
you a letter dated 1st June, 1960 under certificate of posting requesting you to 
issue a public statement correcting your mistake. 

But you have not only not acceded to this reasonable request but have on the 
contrary repeated you erroneous statement, while you were addressing the A.I.C.C. 
on the International situation at Poona, on 5th June, 1960. You have stated that, 
Malaya and Ghana were considering the steps India had taken 12 years ago to 
break off the diplomatic and economic relations with South Africa. This statement 
of yours has also been reported by the P.T.I. and has been published in the issue 
of Nagpur Times of 6th June, 1960 at page One Column 1 and 2. 

That by this statement of yours about the steps taken by the then Government 
of India with respect to South Africa, while my client was a member of Government 
of India in charge of the Commonwealth Relations Department, you have misled 
the general public and particularly the people of India, that the action taken by the 
Indian Government was not by the then Government of India, but by the present 
Government, of which you have been the Prime Minister since the period of “12 
years” starts after the British Government gave independence to Pakistan and 
Bharat i.e. some time in 1948. 

That by this statement of yours you have taken the credit of breaking off the 
diplomatic and economic relations with South Africa to yourself and to your 
colleagues, which as a matter of fact belongs to my client in the eyes of his 
friends, admirers and other persons who have appreciation for his work while he 
was a member of the Government of India and thus he has been lowered in the 
opinion of the general public. 

I therefore would be required to file a Civil Suit against you for getting this 
cleared by suing you for nominal damages of Rs.50/- in the Civil Court to get 
redress and costs of the proceedings, unless you make amends by making it clear 
in a Press statement and sending me a copy thereof, that the breaking of diplomatic 
and economic relations with South Africa was not done during your regime as 
the Prime Minister but by the then Government of India, when my client was in 
charge of the Commonwealth Relations Department. If necessary amends are 
not made, I will file a suit for getting the necessary redress after the statutory 
period and you will be responsible for the costs and consequences thereof, which 
please note. 

Yours faithfully, 
V.R. Manohar 
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95. Gulzarilal Nanda to Nehru 154 

[Refer to item 229] 

24 July 1960 

My dear Jawaharlalji, 

You will forgive me for this letter. 

I am ashamed to say that I am having second thoughts about the work in the 
Planning Commission. I am assailed by doubts whether I shall be able to do 
justice to the tasks involved. This is because the tasks before the Planning 
Commission are a thousand times more difficult than what I have to encounter as 
Labour Minister, albeit they are a thousand times more important too. I am no 
expert in planning. As Labour Minister I am my own expert. I have been under 
the influence of the irresistible fascination of this work but apt to lose sight of its 
bewildering complexity. 

This country has made phenomenal progress in several directions during 
these years. Yet with the passage of time some problems have become more and 
more intractable. Inflation has become almost an endemic feature of our economy. 
While large numbers share to a slight extent the fruits of progress, the lion’s 
share has gone into the hands of a few speculators, tax evaders, profiteers and 
cheats. There seems to be no way of countering this social and economic menace. 
Private economic power is exercising a pervasive corrupting influence. It is the 
want of a living social ideal in action which can grip the minds of the people and 
make calls on the best in them that may, to an extent, be indirectly the reason for 
the ugly manifestations of public temper in various parts of the country. 

The obstacles in the way of a consistent advance towards any worthwhile 
aims are many. I am always taking pains to get on well with everybody. But it 
becomes necessary sometimes to stand out for certain principles and what one 
may regard as high national interest. The forces on the other side are usually too 
powerful and one’s own strength is very limited. In these circumstances, there 
would be no end of embarrassments all round and an amount of frustration. I 
also feel weighed down by my own sense of deficiency in other ways. It may 
perhaps be good, therefore, that I carry on for some time in an acting capacity. 

There is another aspect also. Friends who met me this morning all spoke to 
me against my giving up my association with the Labour Ministry. They point out 
that I have been able to make a considerable contribution towards thought and 
practice in the field of industrial relations and labour administration. They apprehend 
that there may be a reversal of policy and the gains that have been made might be 
wiped out. They feel that this precisely is the situation in which a right approach 
may become indispensable in dealing with the problems that will arise in the 

154. Letter. File No. 17 (189)/60-65-PMS. 
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public and the private sectors. I am told also that it will be misunderstood as a 
victory for those elements who have been clamouring for my elimination as Labour 
Minister. This, however, does not impress me as an important consideration. 

Yours sincerely, 
G.L. Nanda 


96. M.O. Mathai to Nehru 155 

[Refer to item 328] 

15 Ferozshah Road, 
New Delhi 
24 July 1960 

My dear Panditji, 

U] 

( 1 ) A dozen persons might be chosen from different areas of Ladakh and straight 
away sent to Almora for basic training under Dr Boshi Sen who is extremely 
good with village folk. [...] 

(2) Dr. Boshi Sen’s expert representative to visit Ladakh without delay for 
preliminary study and survey with the help of the Deputy Commissioner and 
Army authorities in Ladakh. The Deputy Commissioner and the Army authorities 
should do the preliminary work for sowing of crops and grass in May 1961 in 
accordance with the general advice of Dr Boshi’s representative. 

(3) The Indian Council of Agricultural Research might be directed to give a 
grant to Dr. Boshi Sen to start a small Agricultural Research Centre in a suitable 
place in Ladakh by April 1961 . 

(4) Dr. Boshi Sen might be requested to prepare and submit a Scheme referred 
to in (3) above soon after the return of his representative from his first visit to 
Ladakh. 

(5) General Thimayya might be asked to get ready to start three small Military 
Farms in different places in Ladakh. The Army has got several large Farms. 
Some of the personnel selected to run the three small Military Farms might be 
sent to Almora for a short refresher course under Dr. Boshi Sen. 

[...] 

Yours affectionately, 
M.O. Mathai 


155. Letter, excerpts. File No. 31 (109)/60-70-PMS. 
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97. Bhimsen Sachar to Nehru 156 

[Refer to items 170-171] 

[Hyderabad] 
26 July 1960 

My dear Panditji, 

Dr. Radhakrishnan and I were at the President’s lunch yesterday. A casual reference 
by someone, at the table, to the language controversy in the Punjab drew from 
me a rather emphatic observation that the language problem in the Punjab was in 
fact no problem. This problem was solved by you and the late Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel and the Congress Working Committee Twelve Years ago, in the year 1949. 
To refresh your memory, I enclose a copy of your letter dated the 22nd July 1949 
to Sardar Patel. 1 " 7 The solution was accepted officially and is still current. Why 
should we tamper with it? Is it educationally unsound? To disturb the existing 
arrangement will undo the good work done by you and take us back to from 
where we had started in 1949. 

A section of the Sikh community complains that the formula has not been 
implemented. The solution is to implement it if your enquiry satisfies you that 
there is substance in the complaint. Otherwise the formula suffers from no inherent 
defect. The other objection comes from the Hindus. They object to Punjabi in 
Gurmukhi script having been made a compulsory subject of study from the 5th 
Class onwards. There is no force in or justification for this objection. The objection 
must be resisted. 

But will the reported decision, that Punjabi in Gurmukhi script should become 
a subject of compulsory study for those in the Western Region who adopt Hindi 
as their medium of instruction from the very 1st Class, soften the opposition or 
add to it still more? In my humble opinion the proposal to make it compulsory for 
a child to read Hindi and Punjabi from the very 1st Class is neither sound nor 
desirable. I enclose a copy of the resolution passed at the Conference of Education 
Ministers, convened by the Government of India on the 20th August 1949 to 
examine the recommendations made by the Central Advisory Board of Education 
and the All India Congress Working Committee, which will show that in the 
opinion of the Conference “the regional or State Language, where it is different 
from the mother tongue”, (the language declared by the parents or guardian to be 
the mother tongue) should be introduced not earlier than class III and not later 
than the end of the Junior Basic Stage.” The present proposal offends against this 
expert advice in as much as it brings down the study of the Punjabi language in 
the Western Region from the 5th to the 1st Class and pushes up its study in the 


156. Letter. File No. PB/47, Bhimsen Sachar Papers, NMML. 

157. See SWJN/SS/12/pp. 174-176. 
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Eastern Region from the 5th to the 6th Class. I gather from newspapers that 
while the proposed arrangement will not dull the edge of the Haryana opposition 
it would wet, and in my humble opinion understandably, the edge of opposition in 
the Western Region. 

I may be pardoned for saying that there is no need to modify the existing 
arrangement. If improvement is called for in the working of the formula it should 
be enforced. On the other it must be made perfectly plain to those, who object to 
the study of Punjabi even as a second language that their voice shall for ever 
remain a voice in the wilderness. There is no sense in their opposition when the 
Punjab University have made it “obligatory on every student for the Matriculation 
examination to take a compulsory paper in Hindi (Devnagri script) and Punjabi 
(Gurmukhi script)”. It is because of this consideration that the University decided 
as far back as early 1949 that “both Hindi and Punjabi should be permitted as 
media of instruction and examination”. I enclose a copy of the proceedings of the 
combined meeting of the Oriental, Arts, Science and Education Faculties held on 
the 9th June 1949 at Simla. The resolution is on page 3 and has been side-lined. 
By the way, you will notice that amongst those who attended the meeting were 
some very prominent Hindu leaders like Dr. Gokul Chand, Shri Durga Das and 
Kumari Lajjawati. They all were a party to the decisions, (1) that Punjabi means 
Punjabi in Gurmukhi script and (2) that the study of Punjabi is compulsory for all 
wanting to pass the Matriculation examination. 

I also enclose for your perusal a table containing a few letters common to 
Devnagri and Gurmukhi scripts. You will notice that the letters, though similar in 
form, sound differently in the respective scripts. Obviously this will confuse the 
child at the threshold of his studies of the alphabet. 

Besides, what do we gain by insisting that a student, with Hindi as the medium 
of instruction, should also start the study of Punjabi simultaneously? From the 
5th to the 10th Class it is a long enough period to give a student good working 
knowledge of the Punjabi language and especially when that is the language normally 
spoken by him. Having conceded to his parents the right to select his medium of 
instruction, we cannot turn round and say that because the student speaks Punjabi, 
he should also devote full 10 years to the learning of this language. When we 
recognise Punjabi as the official language then it is for those who seek Government 
service to equip themselves adequately for it. Further, because every student 
going up for the Matriculation examination has to take a compulsory paper both 
in Hindi and Punjabi no one can say that Punjabi is not being fully recognised. 
Just because the demand is made it does not mean that it must be conceded. We 
should resist it if there is no justification for it. Mere resistance, of course, will 
not do. It must be accompanied with properly organised propaganda aiming at 
educating people in the correct approach to the subject. 

For facility of reference I also enclose a copy of the current language formula 
in the Punjab. 
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Left to myself, perhaps, I would not have bothered you with my views. 
When, however, I pointed out to Dr. Radhakrishnan the confusion which a 
simultaneous study of Devnagri and Gurmukhi scripts will cause in the mind of a 
child, he enquired from me if I had written to you on the subject. On my replying 
to him in the negative, he suggested my doing so and sending a copy of my letter 
to you to him. If you find any force in my observations and propose to make use 
of then, I shall be grateful if you use them without disclosing the source from 
where they emanate. 

With best regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Bhimsen Sachar 

98. Asoke K. Sen to Nehru 158 

[Refer to items 403 and 551] 

2, Hastings Road, 
New Delhi 
27 July 1960 

My dear Prime Minister, 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 25th instant enclosing a copy of notice under 
Section 80 of the Civil Procedure Code of the suit proposed to be filed by Dr. 
N.B. Khare. This suit according to me is absolutely hopeless. I do not see how, 
even assuming the allegations to be correct, there is any case for defamation. 
However, it will be important to have the facts ascertained. I would like to know 
when actually we broke off diplomatic and economic relations with South Africa. 

I have also received the letter of Shrimati Om Prabha Jain 159 regarding the 
proposal of the Punjab Government for amending Hindu Succession Act. This 
lady also came and saw me and gave certain representations. The A.I.C.C. has 
also sent me certain papers. I have forwarded them to the A.I.C.C. with the 
comments of our Ministry which possibly will be placed before the Working 
Committee meeting tomorrow. 


Yours sincerely, 
A.K. Sen 


158. Letter. File No. AFR (S)-44/60-AFR/I, MEA. 

159. Congress MLA, Punjab. 
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99. Experts’ Note on the Jugantar Report 160 

[Refer to item 187] 

The area referred to in the newspaper article (Jugantar of July 4, 1960) is 
approximately 70 square miles. It is bounded in the east by the Jaldhaka river, in 
the west by the Pango La ridge, in the north by Mount Gipmochi and in the south 
by Chutang Chu and Ni-Chu, tributaries of the Jaldhaka. It adjoins the Kalimpong 
sub-division of the Darjeeling District. 

2. By the Treaty of Sinchula, concluded in 1865 between the British 
Government in India and the Government of Bhutan, “the hill country on the left 
bank of the Teesta up to such point as may be laid down by the British 
Commissioner appointed for the purpose” was ceded by Bhutan to India “for 
ever”. The Boundary Commissioners appointed by the British in terms of this 
treaty recommended the inclusion in India of “the mountain tract as far east as 
the Jaldhaka and as far north as the frontier of Sikkim and Tibet”. The total area 
is about 400 square miles. The 70 square miles referred to in paragraph 1 is part 
of this area. 

3. The surveyors appointed by the British Govt were misled by one Mimba 
Kazi into leaving the upper Jaldhaka valley wrongly in Bhutan. Mimba Kazi played 
this fraud in order to prevent the inclusion of his estates in India. In the result, the 
70 square miles referred to in the Jugantar article were wrongly left with Bhutan. 

4. Bhutan therefore continued to administer the area as part of its territory. 
This was confirmed by the Deputy Commissioner, Darjeeling District, as late as 
1 889. For some unaccountable reason, in 1902, under instructions from the Foreign 
Department of the Govt of India, the area was shown in the Survey of India 
maps as part of Sikkim. 

5. In 1903, the fraud played by Mimba Kazi was brought to light by the 
Settlement Officer, Kalimpong Estate. The then Govt of India and the Secretary 
of State, after giving full consideration to the case, considered it “inequitable” to 
press claims to an area which had been in the Bhutanese possession for long. 
They therefore decided to waive their claims in recognition of the friendly attitude 
of the Bhutan Government. 

6. In 1914, the upper portion of the area, about 10 square miles, was formally 
awarded by the British to Sikkim and the rest, 60 square miles, to Bhutan. The 
boundaries of Bhutan and India and of Bhutan and Sikkim in this area were 
demarcated in 1917 and shown on official Indian maps in 1923. 


160. Undated; experts’ names not mentioned. 
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100. Note of the Ministry of Community Development and 
Cooperation 161 

[Refer to item 334] 

Ministry of Community Development and Cooperation 
(Department of Cooperation) 

Subject: National Agricultural Cooperative Marketing Federation 

In a meeting of the Central Committee for Community Development & Cooperation 
held on 16th December 1959, Dr. Deshmukh, Minister for Agriculture, made 
some complaints regarding alleged lack of cooperation by the Ministry of 
Cooperation with the National Agricultural Cooperative Marketing Federation of 
which Dr. Deshmukh was the Chairman. The Prime Minister did not consider 
that the issues raised were within the scope of the Central Committee and appointed 
a special committee consisting of the Deputy Chairman of the Planning 
Commission, Minister for Food & Agriculture, Minister for Community 
Development and Cooperation and Minister for Agriculture to go into the whole 
question and settle the matter. Efforts were made to do so by discussion between 
[sic] the Minister for Agriculture, but they were unsuccessful. Dr. Deshmukh on 
24-2-1960 wrote to the Cabinet Secretary and enclosed a detailed note. This was 
circulated to the Members of the Special Committee and was discussed in a 
meeting on the 24th of March 1960. Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission, 
Minister for Food & Agriculture, Minister for Community Development & 
Cooperation and Minister for Agriculture were present along with the Cabinet 
Secretary, Additional Secretary, Cooperation, and Joint Secretary, Cabinet. No 
formal proceedings of the meeting were circulated. No formal proceedings of the 
meeting were recorded but the trend of the advice given by the Committee to Dr. 
Deshmukh was on the following lines: 

(i) Dr. Deshmukh should effectively resign from the chairmanship of the 
Federation. 

(ii) The federation should amend its bye-laws to provide membership of 
only apex marketing organisations. 

(iii) The Bharat Krishik Samaj should not continue as a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Federation. 

(iv) Government officers and representatives of certain institutions should 
not be nominated to the Board of Directors until there was state participation 
in the share capital. 

2. The National Federation was to take necessary action on the above lines 
within three months. The period of three months expired on 23rd June 1960. The 

161. File No. 14/4/CF/60, Cabinet Secretariat. Date unavailable. 
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National Federation however called a general meeting of the members on 1 2th of 
July 1960. According to the proceedings of the general meeting and also the 
subsequent meeting of the new Board of Directors of the Federation, the position 
in respect of the various points is as follows: 

(i) In the new Board of Directors Dr. Deshmukh was elected as Chairman 
but he showed his unwillingness to function as Chairman for a second term. 
The Board thereupon passed a resolution that the Chairman may be vested 
with the power to nominate the Chairman, other office-bearers and the 
Executive Committee. On 20th July 1960, Dr. Deshmukh appointed Kanwar 
Pitambar Singh, Chairman of the Punjab State Marketing Federation as 
Chairman of the National Federation and from that date Dr. Deshmukh has 
ceased to be the Chairman of the National Federation. The other office- 
bearers and the executive committee have not so far been appointed. 

(ii) As regards membership of the National Federation, no amendment to 
the bye-laws has been adopted by the Federation. In the general meeting, 
however, a resolution was passed to the effect that “societies lower than 
State level marketing societies should not be admitted as members for the 
time being.” 

(iii) & (iv) The National Federation has not taken any steps to exclude the 
Bharat Krishik Samaj and other public institutions from the Board of Directors 
of the National Federation. In fact, no such proposal was even put to the 
general meeting. 

3. It will thus be seen that the National Federation has not taken action to 
effectively implement the advice given to it in the meeting held on 24th March 
1960, except on the question of Dr. Deshmukh’s resignation from the chairmanship 
of the Federation. The Department of Cooperation is of the view that the following 
action in respect of the National Federation would be justified:- 

(i) The National Federation may be informed that the Government of India 
do not recognise it as a properly constituted National Federation. 

(ii) (i) above may be brought to the attention of the Ministry of Commerce 
& Industry and the State Trading Corporation. They may also be asked that 
quotas may be allotted directly to the apex marketing societies. The Department 
of Cooperation will assist in coordinating the arrangements between the State 
Trading Corporation and the various apex marketing societies. 

(iii) State Governments may be informed of the decision taken by the Ministry 
and asked in turn to convey the same to the apex marketing societies. 

4. Before action on the above lines is initiated the matter may be put up to 
the Special Committee set up to go into this matter. 
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101. K.N. Katju to Nehru 162 

[Refer to item 404 ] 

Bhopal, 

5 August 1960 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

[...] 

The Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code to which you refer was intended to 
unify agricultural land legislation throughout the re-organised Madhya Pradesh. 
Before that, in each unit there was a separate statute relating to agricultural land 
and land-tenures and the method of succession thereto on the death of the 
proprietor. In the three Units of Madhya Pradesh, Vindhya Pradesh and Bhopal, 
succession was governed by the personal law of the proprietor while in Madhya 
Bharat Section 82 of the Land Tenure Act, 1950, a special list of heirs was 
prescribed. The object of the legislation obviously was to prevent undue 
fragmentation of agricultural land on the death of its owner. It was considered 
that provision of this Act was expressly saved by section 4, sub-section (2) of 
the Hindu Succession Act, 1950 which provided that nothing in the Succession 
Act would affect laws intended to prevent undue fragmentation of agricultural 
holdings. 

The current Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code was introduced in the 
State Legislative Assembly in September, 1958. In the Bill so introduced, succession 
to agricultural tenures was governed by the personal law of the parties, but in the 
Select Committee there was prolonged discussion over this matter and with a 
view to prevent undue fragmentation of holdings, it was decided to adopt the 
rules of succession embodied in the Madhya Bharat Act of 1950, already referred 
to. After the Select Committee had reported on the Bill, it was discussed at length 
for about a week in the Vidhan Sabha and was passed in April, 1959, by the 
Vidhan Sabha. Section 164 of the Code deals with the rule of succession to 
agricultural lands and land tenures. There was only one land tenure prescribed in 
the Code, called Bhumiswami. I am enclosing a copy of Section 164 of the Code 
for your perusal. You will notice that it prescribes no less than 22 classes of heirs 
to succeed in accordance with the order laid down in the section. Effort was 
made to keep the number of individuals succeeding to the land tenure at a time as 
low as possible. In-as-much as this Code was a departure from several laws 
enacted by the Parliament, it was sent to the Government of India under Article 
254 (2) of the Constitution for obtaining the assent of the President thereto. This 
was done in July, 1959, and the President was pleased to accord his assent on the 
15th of September, 1959, whereupon it became law and has now been in force 

162. Letter, excerpts. File No. 48 (30)/60-63-PMS. 
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for the last 11 months. It has been implemented and has given satisfaction all- 
round. The object of section 164 was, as I said, to prevent fragmentation of 
holdings. Under the Hindu Succession Act heirs as enumerated in class I taken 
together are no less than in four groups — all the sons, daughters, mother and 
widow, while class I in Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code is limited to sons 
and pre-deceased sons’ widow and no one else. This is the present situation. 
[•••] 

Yours affectionately, 
K.N. Katju 


102. Swaran Singh to Nehru 163 

[Refer to item 420] 

19 August 1960 

My dear Jawaharlalji, 

[...] 

As you had sent a note to the C.S.I.R. already, enquiry was made from the 
Ministry of S.R. & C.A. and they were not in a position to throw any light. 
Enquiries have also been made from the Geological Survey of India and the Indian 
Bureau of Mines, and they have informed us that no copper samples were ever 
received by them for analysis six or seven years ago. The only time, a party of 
geologists was sent to Ladakh area, was late in the summer of 1955 (some months 
after the demise of Dr. Bhatnagar), but they came across no copper occurrences. 

Keshav Dev 164 has, however, a recollection that one Fit. Lt. K. Chandra who 
had extensively travelled in this area when serving in the I.A.F. had passed on 
some information to him in regard to certain mineral deposits, particularly sulphur 
in Ladakh, and he informed Dr. Bhatnagar about it. This was somewhere early in 
1953, and perhaps Dr. Bhatnagar may have had this information in mind. Shri K. 
Chandra, who is now serving in the Meteorological Department in Poona, has 
been contacted and he has informed us that he handed over some geological 
specimens he collected in Ladakh along with his notes on geological and political 
observations to Air Vice-Marshal Engineer, 165 who passed them on to late Shri 
R.A. Kidwai. 166 Necessary enquiries have been made regarding these samples, 
but no useful information could be obtained to locate them. 

163. Letter, excerpts. File No. 17 (371)/59-66-PMS. 

164. Keshava Deva Malaviya, Minister for Mines & Oil. 

165. Aspy Merwan Engineer; Deputy Chief of Air Staff, IAF, till May 1958; Chief of Air Staff, 
1 December 1960-31 July 1964. 

166. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Union Minister, August 1947-October 1954. 
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Enquiries were also made from Shri Malhotra, now Deputy Director, 
who for some years had served under the Jammu & Kashmir Government. 
According to him the mineral deposits in Ladakh District had not been surveyed 
in detail from the economic mineral resources point of view, but he had come 
across occurrences of copper in Zanskar area in the shape of limps of ore along 
the river. The location of the parent deposit is not known. 

[...] 


Yours sincerely, 
Swaran Singh 


103. Khrushchev to Nehru 167 

[Refer to item 494] 

Esteemed Mr. Prime Minister, 

Wishing to inform you about our position at Paris, I decided to send you in a 
confidential manner the text of the records of the talks I had had with de Gaulle, 
Macmillan and Eisenhower in Paris. 168 


N. Khrushchev 
Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR 


Summary 

On 15th May, 1960, Khrushchev at his own request went to see De Gaulle and 
told him that the incidents of 9th April and 1st May showed that one of the 
participants of the Summit was not interested in the reduction of international 
tension. Khrushchev then read out a statement in which it was made clear to De 
Gaulle that until USA gave an assurance that USSR’s frontiers will not be violated 
in future by American planes, that these provocative acts would be condemned 
and that individuals responsible for these incidents punished, the Soviet 
Government did not see any chance of fruitful talks with the Government of the 
USA at the Summit. Khrushchev went on to say that De Gaulle should understand 
that the Soviet Union had been a victim of a perfidious act of aggression. USA 
had, in the course of their statement, made a threat of further flights over Russian 

167. Letter; date not mentioned in source. File No. 3 (5)-Eur-E/60, MEA. 

168. A summary of the record prepared by P.N. Kaul and available in File No. 3 (5)-Eur-E/60, 
MEA, is reproduced below. This would appear to be a summary of the translation of the full 
record. Neither the full record in Russian, nor the full translation, are available in the 
collection at the NMML. 
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territory. In the light of this, Khrushchev felt that so long as this threat was not 
withdrawn, the Soviet Union would not possibly talk to USA at the Summit. If 
USSR took a different line, it would only mean capitulation of the Soviet Union. 
Since the Soviet Union had every means of defending its territory, it had no 
intentions of capitulating before USA. De Gaulle took the text from Khrushchev 
and said that he would discuss it with Eisenhower. His immediate comment was 
that in the context of contemporary conditions, espionage was inevitable and 
even necessary. Khrushchev told De Gaulle that he was surprised at the latter 
taking a stand which would justify the flights of foreign planes over the territory 
of a State for collecting intelligence. He went on to say that the Soviet Union 
would shoot down every foreign plane flying over the Soviet territory, and that 
nobody could compel the Russians to bow before anybody, leave alone come 
down on their knees. The Soviet Defence Minister Malinovski 169 added that the 
collection of intelligence could be undertaken only in war time. It had no place in 
peace time. Before leaving De Gaulle, Khrushchev added that if he went to the 
Summit under these conditions, it would amount to his sitting in Paris discussing 
questions, while American planes were flying over Moscow. In that case, the 
Soviet Government would have lost all respect and confidence of the Soviet 
people. Khrushchev also said that he had evidence to indicate that in USA it was 
being said that Khrushchev was having difficulties in his Party, as though he did 
not enjoy the support of his people. This kind of nonsense had been said for the 
last forty years and it was high time to throw away such absurd ideas. Before 
leaving De Gaulle, Khrushchev stated that under the circumstances, the 
responsibility for not holding the Summit rested entirely on the Western Powers. 
The same day in the afternoon, Khrushchev met Macmillan and told him after 
reading out the text handed over to De Gaulle earlier that the Soviet people could 
not reconcile themselves to the insult w hich had been meted out to them. Macmillan 
pointed out that he had done everything possible from his side to hold the Summit 
meeting. It would be a pity if everything was lost at that stage because of the 
plane incident. 

Khrushchev asked Macmillan what he would do if the Soviet Govt sent planes 
to fly over London and New York. Would Macmillan under these circumstances 
agree to meet and talk with the Russians at the Summit? Khrushchev went on to 
say that he could understand that when the other person was caught red-handed, 
he should gather strength, ask forgiveness and say that such things would not be 
repeated. But what did the Americans do? They said that they sent planes and 
they will continue to send planes over the Soviet territory. This, according to 
Khrushchev, was a scandalous philosophy. Khrushchev stressed that no matter 
how much he may be distressed by the provocative act, he thought it necessary 


169. Rodion Malinovsky. 
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to try for a peaceful solution of all disputes. He stood for softening of the situation. 
He told Macmillan that the latter knew that the Russians were trying for a speedy 
settlement of a peaceful treaty with Germany, and on this basis to normalize the 
situation in Western Berlin. For this reason they were prepared to meet President 
Eisenhower and to talk this matter over together, but it was impossible to talk to 
them, so long as they did not refuse to send their military planes to USSR. The 
present American stand was not only contrary to international law but to all 
commonsense. The Americans, perhaps, considered that they had many dollars 
and they could do what they pleased. Russians had no dollars but they had greater 
means than the Americans to deliver crushing blows to them. In the circumstances 
Khrushchev said that he could not meet Eisenhower, shake hands with him, talk 
to him as a friend and pretend as though nothing had happened. USSR, he thought, 
was not a small country like Guatemala which could not take care of itself. 
Macmillan ended the conversation by expressing the sentiment that they should 
meet together and find a way out, to which Khrushchev replied that it was necessary 
to remove the threat. 

He went on to say that at one time Eisenhower had said that he would refuse 
to talk to Khrushchev so long as the Soviet threat in regard to Berlin problem was 
not removed. Khrushchev thought that the Russians had never made any threats, 
but at this time they were being asked to meet the Americans under a real military 
threat. Khrushchev went on to say that the American plane was shot down from 
a height of 20,000 meters which completely exploded the American military doctrine 
that bombers could be used in a war against the USSR. 

On 16th May, a preliminary meeting of the Big Four was held, at which 
Khrushchev read out his statement prepared earlier laying down the conditions 
on which USSR was prepared to take part in the Summit, and also indicated that 
President Eisenhower’s visit to USSR should be postponed. 

Speaking immediately after Khrushchev, Eisenhower said that in an atmosphere 
of lack of confidence, the States had to undertake the unpleasant but essential 
business of espionage in order to ensure the security of the free world from a 
sudden attack. He added that the flights over USSR had been stopped and would 
not be restored. De Gaulle in his turn wondered if the problem of the plane could 
not have been solved before the Summit. 

Khrushchev lost no time in pointing out that it was not clear what exactly 
President Eisenhower meant: whether the flights would not be restored ever again, 
or whether they would not be restored during the proceedings of the Summit. 
Khrushchev also commented that in President Eisenhower’s statement there was 
no reference to condemning aggressive acts against the Soviet Union, nor even 
any regret that they were permitted to take place. Khrushchev called for a public 
statement of the American Government condemning the incident and an assurance 
that there will be no further flights to collect intelligence over the Russian territory. 
He added that he would take part in the conference only when the threat would be 
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withdrawn as publicly as it was made. 

As regards De Gaulle’s comment that the incident could have been sorted out 
before 16th May, Khrushchev said that he did make efforts in that direction. He 
sent a note of protest to USA. In reply he was told that such flights by Americans 
would be continued. So under the circumstances what more could he do. He 
bitterly referred to the fact that at Camp David, Eisenhower had described 
Khrushchev as a friend and had learnt how to say it in Russian. Khrushchev had 
also on his part learnt how to say “My friend” in English, and now, said 
Khrushchev: “These friends clashed in mid air.” Khrushchev added that he would 
never accept the position that he arrived in Paris and was made to stand on his 
knees before the USA. He also stated that he would publish the statement exactly 
as it was made that morning. He saw no reason why he should not publish that 
part of the statement in which Eisenhower’s visit to Moscow had been postponed, 
because, he said, he had received thousands of telegrams from Russians 
commenting that President Eisenhower should not be received in USSR. On a 
point of clarification, he stated that it should never be said that the Summit 
Conference had even one meeting. What had happened was that a preliminary 
meeting was held to decide when to hold the Summit which actually never met. 

This was followed by another talk between Khrushchev and Macmillan on 
16th May at 9.30 at night. Macmillan tried to persuade Khrushchev to stay on for 
the conference in the light of the assurance given by Eisenhower that such flights 
would not be continued in future. Explaining the incident in greater detail, 
Khrushchev told Macmillan that he knew the “honesty of our American friends” 
and, therefore, in his speech at the Session of the Supreme Soviet he withheld 
certain facts with the object of confusing the Americans. The Russians knew 
exactly what route the plane was supposed to take. The plane was to have flown 
on the route — Turkey-Pakistan and from there via Sverdlov [sic]. Archangel, and 
Murmansk on to Norway. In addition, it had a reserve route to fly via Finland to 
Norway in the event of shortage of fuel. Khrushchev said that in his speech he 
deliberately said that the American plane could have come from Iran, Pakistan or 
Turkey. He thought that the Americans would think that if Khrushchev talked so 
indefinitely, perhaps the Russians did not have the exact facts about the plane. 
The Americans fell into the trap. First they talked about collecting of meteorological 
information, that the oxygen apparatus of the plane failed and that it was flying in 
the area of Lake WAN. Khrushchev said that in his second speech he told the 
facts fully and completely which exposed the Americans. After this, instead of 
the American Government acknowledging the incident and expressing regret, it 
made a most shameless statement that the American planes flew and would continue 
to fly over Russian territory with the object of collecting intelligence. This, they 
said, was necessary because the Russians did not agree to the Open Skies plan. 
The Russians replied that they shot down and would continue to shoot down 
American military planes intruding into the Soviet territory, and if such flights 
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continued, then the Soviet rockets and missiles would attack the American bases 
in other countries and, if necessary, in America itself. 

Khrushchev went on to tell Macmillan that he did not believe Eisenhower any 
more. Commenting on Eisenhower’s statement made at the preliminary meeting 
of the Big Four, Khrushchev said to Macmillan that the latter regretted the incident 
but not Eisenhower who kept on saying that he would take the matter to the 
United Nations and would do this or that. He should realise that Paris was not 
Washington and that he was no master of Russia. Why the Americans considered 
that they could talk to the Russians as though they were talking to some colonial 
people. Then he went on to say that Eisenhower was not a man who was directing 
the affairs but he was the king of those who were in power. As an individual he 
had good qualities but as a statesman he had to be judged not by his personal 
qualities but by his deeds and the facts were that in America there was a complete 
free play for the militarists. They brought all manner of papers to Eisenhower 
and he signed them. Khrushchev went on to say that he was certain that the plan 
of sending military planes over USSR was prepared by Allen Dulles 170 who showed 
Eisenhower the photographs taken from these planes. Eisenhower in his turn 
praised Allen Dulles and, therefore, it was difficult for Eisenhower to condemn 
Allen Dulles at a later stage. If Eisenhower had done this, then Dulles would have 
told him how it is that yesterday “you were praising me and now you are ticking 
me off.” 

Seen from Khrushchev’s angle, the position was different. Russians had 
caught the thief, they had all the facts including the pilot, who would be tried. 
The Russians, he said, would take the question to the Security Council and, if 
necessary, even to the General Assembly. It was necessary, Khrushchev thought, 
to bring out anger of the people against such a policy which, if allowed to continue, 
would lead the Russians to shed their blood. Khrushchev concluded his 
observations by saying that if the Russians swallowed the insult, which had been 
meted out to them by USA, the Government would not have been worthy of the 
confidence and greatness of its people, to which Malinovski added that even 
Macmillan would not respect the Russians if they swallowed such insults. 
Khrushchev added that when the Russian planes accidentally crossed the frontiers 
of Iran and Turkey, the Russian Govt expressed its regret without waiting for 
any protests from these countries and punished the guilty. The trouble, Khrushchev 
thought, was that Macmillan had a difficult ally and leader in Eisenhower. 
Khrushchev was glad that Eisenhower was not his ally and that he did not have to 
blush for Eisenhower’s conduct. 

Khrushchev made it clear to Macmillan that what he wanted from Eisenhower 
was not merely regret but condemnation of these flights. Otherwise it would 


170. Director of Central Intelligence, USA. 
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mean that the Americans were being large-hearted in their dealings with the 
Russians. Macmillan thought that Eisenhower had gone as far as he could as 
head of the State and that he could not go any further. Khrushchev insisted that 
Eisenhower should express regret and condemn the flights. 

On 17th May 1960, a press statement was issued on behalf of Khrushchev. 
Referring to the message received from De Gaulle that a summit meeting of the 
Big Four will start on 17th at 4 p.m., Khrushchev said it was not clear whether it 
was intended to be a preliminary meeting to decide about the fate of the Summit 
or that this would be the first meeting of the Summit itself. Khrushchev refused 
to go to this meeting unless it was made clear that this was only a preliminary 
meeting and not a meeting of the Summit. 

Khrushchev met Macmillan on 18th May at 10.30 at which the latter told 
Khrushchev that the failure of the Summit was a great catastrophe which would 
have great effect in UK and in all countries of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. He wanted to let Khrushchev know this quite frankly. Macmillan thought 
that Khrushchev’s line of action at the Summit was very hard. Khrushchev replied 
that the Pentagon did not want the Summit conference, and relying on the 
reactionary forces in USA, it did all that was possible to frustrate the conference. 
In the absence or the lack of determination on the part of the President which 
could be due either to old age or for any other reason, the aggressive forces 
succeeded in breaking up the conference. This they did by sending military planes 
to USSR with the consent of the President. 

Khrushchev said that the Russian policy continued to remain as it was before. 
It was guided by the principles of co-existence with different political and social 
structures and would try to solve the disarmament, the German and the Berlin 
problems. As regards the German problem, the Russians saw it in a slightly different 
context. Khrushchev accused Macmillan of treating Adenauer as leader of the 
German problem [sic]. If this was continued in future, then it would not help in 
solving the problem and the Russians would be compelled to seek solution of the 
problem unilaterally. 

Khrushchev said that even though he had respect for Macmillan, he was 
sorry that the latter, who could have functioned very objectively, did not do so. 
Khrushchev thought that if Macmillan had told the Americans that the plane incident 
was aggression, the Americans would have come to proper conclusions which 
would have compelled them to think over this matter. Macmillan, however, shielded 
his ally and wanted the conference to go on at the cost of prestige of the Soviet 
Union. Macmillan in reply stated that he did not agree with Khrushchev s 
assessment and thought that President Eisenhower had gone as far as he could 
have, as head of the State. He expressed the hope that what had happened in Paris 
was merely an episode and that useful work would be continued in future. 

In his last meeting with De Gaulle on 1 8th May at 10.55 Khrushchev repeated 
his point of view that if Macmillan and De Gaulle had played their cards effectively 
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with Eisenhower, the Americans would have behaved differently and that the 
Summit might have been saved. 

Khrushchev told De Gaulle that while preparing for the Summit, the Russians 
had taken into account the French points of view in regard to disarmament, and 
had prepared new proposals which reflected a common approach between France 
and USSR. Khrushchev extended an invitation to De Gaulle to visit the Soviet 
Union. 
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Abyssinia 

Ethiopia 

AHQ 

Air Headquarters 

AICC 

All India Congress Committee 

AIR 

All India Radio 

Aparigriha 

non-possessiveness 

BA 

Bachelor of Arts 

Bal Mandirs 

children’s centres 

Banaras 

Varanasi 

Bangalore 

Bengaluru 

Baroda 

Vadodara 

BHU 

Banaras Hindu University 

Bombay city 

Mumbai 

Broach 

Bharuch 

Burma 

Myanmar 

Calcutta 

Kolkata 

Cambay 

Khambhat 

CAS 

Chief of Air Staff 

CCB 

Central Cipher Bureau 

Ceylon 

Sri Lanka 

CGS 

Chief of General Staff 

Chou En-lai 

Zhou Enlai 

COAS 

Chief of Army Staff 

Cochin 

Kochi 

CPI 

Communist Party of India 

CPP 

Congress Party in Parliament/Congress Parliamentary 
Party 

Crore 

ten million 

CRP 

Central Reserve Police [Force] 

CSIR 

Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 

CSO 

Central Statistical Organisation 

CWC 

Congress Working Committee 

DCC 

District Congress Committee 
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DDT 

dichlorodiphenyltrichloroe thane 

DGBR 

Director General Border Roads 

Desi 

traditional; Indian 

DIB 

Director Intelligence Bureau 

DMI 

Director Military Intelligence 

DO 

demi official 

DS 

Deputy Secretary 

DVC 

Damodar Valley Corporation 

EA 

[Ministry of] External Affairs 

FAO 

Food and Agriculture Organization 

Fit. Lt. 

Flight Lieutenant 

Formosa 

Taiwan 

FS 

Foreign Secretary 

Gauhati 

Guwahati 

GOC-in-C 

General Officer Commanding-in-Chief 

GOI 

Government of India 

Gosamvardhan 

cow development 

GPO 

General Post Office 

HH 

His Highness 

HMT 

Hindustan Machine Tools [Limited] 

HQs 

Headquarters 

I&P 

[Ministry of] Irrigation and Power 

LAC 

Indian Airlines Corporation 

IAF 

Indian Air Force 

LARI 

Indian Agricultural Research Institute 

IAS 

Indian Administrative Service 

IBM 

International Business Machines 

ICAR 

Indian Council of Agricultural Research 

ICS 

Indian Civil Service 

ICSC 

International Commission for Supervision and Control 

IGP 

Inspector General of Police 

ILA 

International Law Association 

INTUC 

Indian National Trade Union Congress 

J&K 

Jammu and Kashmir 

JCOs 

junior commissioned officers 

JN 

Jawaharlal Nehru 

Jullundur 

Jalandhar 

Kotwali 

Police Station 

KPCC 

Kerala Pradesh Congress Committee 

Kw 

kilowatt 

Lakh 

one hundred thousand 

Lieut. -General 

Lieutenant General 
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LL.B. 

Bachelor of Laws 

MA 

Master of Arts 

MAAG 

Military Assistance Advisory Group 

Madras city 

Chennai 

Mao Tse-tung 

Mao Zedong 

Math 

religious establishment akin to a monastery 

MBBS 

Bachelor of Medicine, Bachelor of Surgery 

MEA 

Ministry of External Affairs 

MHA 

Ministry of Home Affairs 

MLA 

Member of Legislative Assembly 

Mohalla 

locality 

Morcha 

a public demonstration 

MP 

Member of Parliament 

MSc 

Master of Science 

Mysore state 

Karnataka 

NAFEN 

Near and Far East News [Agency] 

Nagar Aveli 

Nagar Haveli 

Nala 

drain or channel 

NATO 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

NBC 

National Broadcasting Company 

NEFA 

North East Frontier Agency 

NHTA 

Naga Hills-Tuensang Area 

NMML 

Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 

Nowgong 

Nagaon 

NPC 

Naga People’s Convention 

ONGC 

Oil and Natural Gas Commission 

Orissa 

Odisha 

P&T 

Posts and Telegraph [Department] 

PA 

personal assistant 

Panchayat Samiti 

village council 

Panches 

elected representatives of a village council 

Pandal 

a temporary structure for meetings or festivals 

Parigriha 

desire for worldly possessions 

Patwari 

village revenue record keeper 

PCC 

Pradesh Congress Committee 

Peking 

Beijing 

PEPSU 

Patiala and East Punjab States Union 

PIB 

Press Information Bureau 

PL-480 

Public Law-480 

PM 

Prime Minister 

PMS 

Prime Minister’s Secretariat 

PO 

Post Office 
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Pondicherry 

Poona 

PPS 

Pradesh 

Prayashchitta 

PS 

PSP 

PTI 

PWD 

Rangoon 

Rev. 

RSPI 

Sadar-i-Riyasat 

SC 

SG 

Sibsagar 

Simla 

SR&CA 

SRC 

ST 

SWJN/FS 

SWJN/SS 

Trivandrum 

TCM 

UAR 

UK 

UN/UNO 

UNESCO 

UP 

UPSC 

Vidhan Sabha 

Vihara 

VIP 

WHO 

WHS 

Yatra 

Zilla Parishad 


Puducherry 

Pune 

Principal Private Secretary 
state 

atonement 

private secretary 

Praja Socialist Party 

Press Trust of India 

Public Works Department 

Yangon 

Reverend 

Revolutionary Socialist Party of India 

head of state 

Scheduled Castes 

Secretary General, MEA 

Sivasagar 

Shimla 

[Ministry of] Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs 
States Reorganisation Commission 
Scheduled Tribes 

Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru , First Series 
Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru , Second Series 
Thiruvananthapuram 
Technical Cooperation Mission (of USA) 

United Arab Republic 
United Kingdom 

United Nations/United Nations Organization 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization 
Uttar Pradesh 

Union Public Service Commission 

Legislative Assembly 

a Buddhist temple or monastery 

Very Important Person 

World Health Organization 

[Ministry of] Works, Housing and Supply 

a journey; pilgrimage to a holy place 

district council 
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Some vignettes from this volume: 


• Nehru wrote to Chief Ministers: 
“Bending down in this way to sweep is 
physically more tiring and, I suppose, 
encourages a certain subserv ience in 
mind” 

• When told at a press conference that 
people would get a psychological 
problem if it was not clear who their 
Head was, Nehru replied: “I believe that 
we need a psychiatrist to deal with these 
people who have got psychological 
problems.” 

• Nehru was the first Congressman to 
submit a statement of his assets, income 
and expenditure to the AICC Office in 
accordance with the resolution of the 
CWC. 

• Nehru wrote to Nathu Singh, a former 
GOC-in-C : “Your letter is almost 
in the nature of a threat which is 
highly improper. I cannot carry on 
correspondence with you on this subject 
any further.” 

• Nehru demanded avoiding the 
extravagant use of air conditioning in 
Government offices. 

• Nehru wrote to B.P. Koirala: “They [the 
Chinese Government] seem to believe 
that every piece of territory that once 
belonged to the Chinese Empire must 
now or in the future revert to them.” 

• Nehru objected to Rajendra Prasad’s 
enormous entourage for his Soviet tour, 
which K.P.S. Menon complained as 
too “regal.” 

• Nehru rated the Jaipur Maharaja’s 
suggestion about a five-day stay for 
Elizabeth II in Jaipur as most 

extraordinary and preposterous/’ 

• Nehru was appalled to note that a 
Rajasthan Government minister 
planned to undertake a “grand tour of 
eleven countries” to study agriculture. 
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